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A FEW WORDS FROM THE PROPRIETOR. 

The Farewell Address of Mr. Biilwer is still fresh in the recollection 
of our readers ; and now that the editorial duties of that gentleman have 
ceased, and the New Monthly Magazine begins to pursue its career under 
a new direction, the Proprietor feels that he also has a duty to perform. 
To the late Editor his acknowledgments are first due ; and could he have 
devoted to the work liis undivided energies — had not the pressure of 
public business, and a multitude of other pursuits interfered with the 
increasing demands which it made upon his time and talents — ^Mr. 
Colhurn could not but have regretted his retirement. ^ 

The readers of the New Monthly Magazine, previously to Mr. Bulwer's 
undertaking the task of Editor, are aware that its chief claim upon 
public patronage was founded, not on its political, but on its liierarg 
character ; that politics were by no meahs prominent in its pages ; that 
when occasionally introduced they were in no sense of the term ultra^ 
yet always adhering to liberal and constitutional principles, while 
studiously avoiding the heats and animosities of party. During the late 
political fermentation, it was both natural and excusable that its Editor^ 
a Member of Parliament, and strongly imbued with a political bias, 
should have stamped muph of the character of his own views upon the 
Periodical under his control; and his Political Essays form, in the opinion 
of many, an exceedingly valuable portion of tjie work. But, with a 
change of management, it is the intention of the Proprietor to efiect a 
change of plan, and to deviate less in future from the quiet and pleasant 
paths of literature into the “ fumiun, strepitumquc,” the smoke and tur* 
moil, of politics. He feels^ moreover, that the undisturbed energies 
of more than one master-mind may be advantageously ducted to the 
Sept.^xou XXX IX. NO. cliii. b 
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i ** 

PabliCatipn, in order that the reiihlt may be ‘cqsiymensurate with the 
growing spirit of the age, which demands', in a Magazine, not only arti- 
cles connected with criticism and other porfei| |^ o^he belles-lettres, but 
whatever can amuse, instruct, and refine ; adventure 

— illustwSionB of; personal character — anecdotes-^e appy sallies of 
humour^hd the loftier exercise of imagination. 

The Proprietor has accordingly taken measures to secure, by a con- 
centration of minds suited to every department of the work, all that the 
public can possibly desire — all that is requisite to render the Publication 
deserving of the continued support of the ditferciit classes of the com- 
munity, to w’hom this species of literature is* at once a necessity and a 
luxury; and it will be the aim of those who have the honour of con- 
ducting it, to raise its character to a yet higher point than it has 
hitherto attained. 


ON THE ANONYMOUS IN PEttlODICALS. 

Whether it be from the obtuseness of our understanding or the inve- 
teracy of OUT prejudice, we confess we are not yet converts to Mr. Bul- 
wer’s arguments* against preserving the anonymous in periodicals. It 
appears to us that he confounds the abuses qf the thing with the thing 
itself, and that, after his admissions, his objections may be easily neu- 
tralized, if not refuted. We think that the anonymous, as it more 
especially regards periodical entieism^ ought to be the rule, and affixing 
the name of the writer to any particular article the exception ; — nay, 
we advance a step farther, and, notwithstanding recent and splendid 
examples to the contrary, we maintain that the editorial function itself 
should be sustained anonymously,— at least, that the name of the editor, 
if known at all, should be rather understood than avowed ; and though, 
at present w’e cannot enter into the question at large, we shall assign a 
few reasons in support of the views we entertain upon the subject. 

Of course, when we speak of periodical criticism, we must be under- 
Itood to mean tho8C*ievievyB and literary notices which regard books, 
and not men,— which point out fairly and fearlessly the excellencies and 
faults of writers, the good or evfi principles, the nature and tendency of 
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On thf* Anonymoun in Periodical. 

their works, — without meddling with their private history, or referring 
to them in any otlier light than as they are exhibited in their produc- 
tions; and thus our attention is confined wholly to “ the advantage pf 
the anonymous in lifc^ry criticism and to that advantage chiefly as 
it aflects the public. xFar be it from us to advocate positive dbceplion 
under any of its forms; but there are illusions which aye entirely 
exempt from mischievous intention, — which are allied to good rather 
than to evil, — which are “ shadows of beauty and shadows of power.” 
One of these happily pervades the public mind on the subject of perio* 
dical criticism. Our leadihg reviews arc supposed to be the united 
eflbrts of some of the greatest names in our literature; hence the 
influence they exert over the opinions, tastes, and* pursuits of so large 
a portion of our countrymen. We may ask — wouM they be better 
conducted, or would the articles be better written, if Mr. Bulwxr’s 
suggestion were adopted? With the anonymous, too, the illusion 
would vanish. Criticism, by unveiling its mysteries, would sacrifice 
its ])ower over others, and would itself degenerate into feebleness ; the 
decisions of the imaginary areopagus would be exchanged for the un* 
supported nothings of individual opinion ; all the jealousies and enmi- 
ties, the partialities and 6yco])hancieB, which are now concealed behind 
“ the curtain of periodical criticism,” would then be revealed to the 
public e}e; the literary profession would become odious and con- 
temptible ; authors would flatter critics, — critics would return the com- 
pliment with interest ; or the bitterness of malice between contending 
rivals, which now flows in an under-current, and which is scarcely 
known to exist but to the parties themselves, w^ould then rise up 
to the surface, and become the object of universal disgust. Mr. 
Bulwer maintains that nearly all criticism at this day is the public 
eflbct of private acquaintance,'*^ We scarcely know how to reconcile 
his assertion with what he says in the very next page. It is an odd 
acquaintanceship which gives such proofs of affection. “Were a sudden 
revelation of the mysteries of the craft now to be made, what, oh ! what 
would be the rage, the astonishment of the public ! What men of 
straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the immortal writings of the 
age ! what guessers at the difference between a straight line and a curve, 
deciding upon the highest questions of art! what stop-watch gazers 
lecturing on the drama ! what disappointed novelists, writhing poets, 
saleless historians, senseless essayists, wreakiny tlmr wrath on a lucky 
rival! What Damons heaping impartial eulogia on their scribbling 
Pythias! what presumption! what falsehood! what ignorance! what 
deceit ! what malice in censure ! what dishonesty in praise ! Such a 
revelation would be worthy a Qpevedo to describe!” We humbly can- 
ceive that it is better for the public to be without such a levelation, 
because, in our opinion, it would be eatresnely partial and mggust. For 

n2 
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On the Anonymous in Periodicals. 

even Mr. Bulwer, in another part of his second volume, tells us that the ^ 
reason we have no great works, though we abound in great writers, is 
that they have devoted so much of their taleufe to periodical miscella- 
nies, — and chiefly, as it appears, to periodical civicism. It is in these 
journals,** he observes, “that the most eminent of our recent men of 
letters have chiefly obtained their renown. It is here that we find the 
sparkling and sarcastic Jeffi cy ; the incomparable humour and transpa- 
rent logic of Sydney Smitli ; the rich and glowing criticism of Wilson , 
the nervous vigour and brilliant imagination of Macaulay (w'ho, if he 
had not been among the greatest of Englfsh orators, would have been 
among the most commanding of English authors) ; it is in periodicals 
(that is, in review's) that many of the most beautiful evidences of 
Southey’s rich taste and antique stateliness of mind arc to be sought.** 
The whole case therefore is not so bad as Mr. Bulwer*s first enuncia- 
tion iniglit lead us to apprehend ; and perhaps the public will suffer 
no very serious inconvenience if they be left <o imagine, w’hen they 
ai'e dissatisfied with a critical article, that it is the production of some 
insignificant underling of the craft : and wdicn they are instructed 
and delighted, that they are receiving the lessons of’Nidsdom and the 
decisions of taste from the first savans of the age. Why dissolve the 
illusion? for, after all, talent will find its own level, whether with or 
without a name. Anonymous opinion cm literary subjects, unsupported 
by the requisite qualifications which entitle it to respect, goes for very 
little w'ith the thinking part of the community, and a responsible name 
W'ould add nothing to its W'cight or importance. A w'dl-w^ritten article^ 
will make its own way on the strength of its intrinsic value, as “ good 
wiiic needs no bush ;’* wdiilc the fact of tli^ writer being unknown will 
be so far an advantage, that cvciy reader who admires it will ascribe it 
to his favourite author. Thus, to one it will come rccommcudcjd with 
all the interest attached to the genius of C an qdwdl, while another will 
imagine himself to be cbamied with the w it of Bulwer or the clocpicnce 
of Macaulay. 

We question wdiether tlie great winters, whose names Mr. Bulwer thus 
associates with our periodical criticism, w'ould have attained that renown 
which it has conferred upon them, if they had been compelled to affix 
their signatures to their respective contributions. Had this been the 
case, we are persuaded that the wwks in which those contributions 
appeared would have materially suffered, both in circulation and influ- 
ence. The anonymous threw them just so far into the distance as to 
lender them a cotistellation, each contributing to the splendour of each, 
forming to appearance one grand luminary in the literarj^ heavens. 
Though anonymous, they w’ere not unknowm there were those who 
could discern and call them all by their names ; there w^as enough of 
mystery and revelation to awaken curiosity and to satisfy inquiry. This 
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has long been the charm of our periodical literature, and we wish not to 
' have the illusion destroyed. 

But were it practicable to abolish the anonymous in this department 
of letters, what benefit would it confer upon the public ? and what would 
be its effect upon the literary profession ? 

We should no longer have articles, but treatises. This is an abuse 
to wliich the present system has lent considerable aid. Our best writers, 
aware that their connexion with any given review is no secret, have 
been ambitious of establishing their own fame, and often at the expense 
of the works which have furnished them with their materials, and which 
they have scarcely deigned to notice. Thus, the true end of criticism is 
defeated, and great injustice is done to authors and to the public. If 
this has been the result: of partially withdraining the teil between the 
critic and his readers, would not its entire removal increase the evil a 
thousand fold ? But the worst consequence to be apprehended from such 
a change would be the establishment of a critical oligarchy. Publishers 
must then purchase names as well as articles; names would be the 
strongest reasons — none but authors of a commanding reputation would 
be privileged to exercise the functions of a reviewer, and a few therefore 
would soon usurp the entire censorship of the press. On the literary 
profession the change contemplated would produce the most injurious 
effects ; wc have already hinted at a few. Authors reviewing authors 
(as such) must place themselves in no very enviable relative jicsi- 
tioii. Where their literary importance is nearly equal, they will fear 
and flatter each other; and where there is in this respect any very 
marked disparity, there will be creeping obsequiousness on the one 
hand, and an ill-suppressed insolence, or a condescending air of pa- 
tronage on the other. The anonymous system, as far as the public 
and the profession are concerned, is certainly not liable to abuses of this 
kind. The tone of criticism, which is that of a judge, and not of an 
advocate, is likewise ill suited to the courtesy and modesty with which 
one individual writer ought to treat the works of a contemporary. The 
anonymous, and the mysteriousness attached to the plural unit We, seem 
best adapted to the chair of criticism. The individual is merged in the 
court which he represents, and he speaks not in his own name, but ex 
caihedra. Who does not feel conscious of this when he takes up the judg- 
ments which are pronounced in our monthly and quarterly periodicals ? 
the decisions are oracular. What a totally difl^srent air would they 
assume, and how soon would they dwindle into the insignificance 
of mere individual opinion, if the name of the writer of each article 
were appended at the end ! 

The worst abuses of the anonymous may, according to Mr. Bulwer’s 
own showing, be corrected without resorting to the very questionable 
expedient which he recommends. The authors of these abuses are as 
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^eli known to thoBe who have the power of exposing ahd punifthifig 
them, as they would be if their names and offences were published in 
** Hilis wd Cry, or the Rogues’ Gazette.” The anonymous do^s not 
screen a libeller from detection and chastisement. A name with aH 
the responsibility attached to it is no security against the coarsest viola- 
tions of the decencies of society. 

We shall treat very briefly the delicate point of anonymous editorship ; 
we are convincM that this, too, has advantages, which its opposite can- 
not counterbalance. If a name is to give importance to editorial dignity, 
it must, of course, be one of considerable note. The individual so osten- 
sibly sustaining an office that, if well discharged, must employ the 
greatest portion of his time, must nevertheless feel that he has to take care 
of his reputation as an author, advance his fortunes, and attend to the pub- 
lic and private avocations which his celebrity has opened to him. These 
exhaust his energies. He thinks occasionally of his duties as an editor — 
— procrastinates — to-morrow will give more fcisure — an unexpected and 
indispensable engagement consumes the morrow — the month advances — 
the day of publication presses upon him with alanning celerity — he is 
totally unprepared — he sits down to wite ; but he must produce some- 
thing worthy of his fame — something that will justify the high expecta- 
tions of the public. In this he either fails or succeeds according as he is 
in or out of the vein. In fact, a great name does little in advancing the 
real and substantial interests of a periodical. The anonymous might, 
in this view, therefore, be preferred. 

’ We have devoted so much space to the consideration of a j)oint on 
which Mr. Bulwer lays considerable stress, and which forms an appro- 
priate introduction to the first Number of a work which is no longer 
under his auspices, and which will now bq conducted in opposition to 
one of his favourite principles, that we must defer till our next Number 
a separate examination of the entire performance which illustrates his 
genius, develops his resources, and exhibits him as one of the first 
writers of the age — in the meantime, heartily wishing him success in the 
high career of social improvement whicli he has marked out for liimself 
and his illustrious compatriots. 





Mt acquaintance; with the LAtA EHMUND itAH . 

" BT T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ, 

It is full twenty years since I first met with Kean, and just six sinc^ 

I last saw him. During the interval between the two periods I had some 
Opportunities of knowing this highly-gifted individual, with respect to 
whom the laws w'hioh regulate mortality seemed in some measure re- 
versed — Nature having made him a great actor, and art having trans« 
formed him into a remarkable man. In Kean’s professional displays 
there was no evidence of sti^y ; in his personal conduct all appeared to 
result from it alone. The laborious efforts w'hich usually form the artist 
were unknown and unnecessary to him ; or rather he resorted to thein 
only in order to warp his character from its original bent. Impulse was 
the spring of his greatness on the stage — straining for effect the cause 
of the littleness and lowness of his social career. 

In tracing ever so brief and faint a record of such a being as Kean, it 
is impossible to be entirely insensible to some dramatic and moral 
“ visitings.” But I shall let them pass. I am neither the critic nor 
the biographer of Kean. I presume to claim no competence for either 
oflSce : and I can only hoj)e — at a moment wheu Ins memory shines full 
on the i)ublic mind — to give a few" sketches which this stroTig light may 
bring out into relief. Anecdotes of distinguished authors are interesting, 
as illustrations of w orks which never die. But reminiscences of great 
actors are due to the public, from whom their perishable talents are 
withdrawn for ever; and doubly due to the individual, who leaves behind 
but doubtful records of his fame. I shall depict Kean in the various 
aspect of merit and fault which I observed during our snatches of ac- 
quaintanceship. If I did riot think that the former predominated, my 
pen should leave both untouched. 

I cannot recall exactly the year in which I happened to be stationed 
in the barracks of Waterford, in the south of Ireland, at that time the 
head-quarters of the regiment in which I was a subaltern. The dates 
and data of those days have almost all slipped, sand-like, from one end 
of Time’s glassy and it is haul to separate and arrange them us they lie 
confounded in the other, IIow" difficult is it even to remember distinctly 
what were the pains and what the pleasures of youth ! The very mix- 
ture of both, and the confusion in which they blended together, were 
perhaps the causes of their acuteness at the time, as it is of their vague- 
ness now". But there is a certain pursuit — one of the minor cnjoyinenU 
of life — which has, for me, always prescribed its attraction intact ; I 
mean the exercise of fencing. It was my attachment to it that led to 
iriy personal knowledge of Kean. 

In the days I speak of, and long after, I never lost an opportunity of 
encountering amateurs and professors of ** the noble science of defence.” 
I frequently took up the foils with a little lieutenant of a troop of artillery 
which formed part of the Waterford garrison ; and few days passed with- 
t)ut our measuring blades together. 

I was one evening walking with this brother idler on the public pro- 
menade called the Mall;” and, passing by the theatre, which hud 
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been whhiii a day or tl^•o occupied by a strolling company, we looked at 
the play-bill, and found that the performances for that evening cunsUted 
of Hamlet,” — the principal character not left out by particular desire, 
— and some &Tce, the name and nature of wrhich I forget. We voted the 
first four acts of the tragedy a bore;” but agreed to go in for half an 
hour, at the commencement of the celebmted fencing-scene between 
Hamlet and Laertes, just to see what sort of affair the strollers would 
make of it. 

In due time, the door-keeper, to whom we expressed our intention, 
and who w^as alive to the importance of two box ticket-takers, came to 
seek us in a neighbouring billiard-room. He announced the opening of 
the fifth act of the play ; and we arrived in time to take possession of a 
very empty stage-box, and hear Osrick’s invitation to Hamlet lisped out, 
with the usual vulgar caricature of court ftl])pcry regularly exhibited by 
theatre-royal comedians, as well as by our Waterford candle-snuffer. 
When the fencing-bout was actually commencing, and we were reasonably 
amused by the clumsiness of this same Osrick, who handled the foils as 
a farmer would a hop-pole, we turned our attention to the chief actors 
in the scene, who soon stood in position, and })rcpared for the assault. 

The young man who played Laertes w as extremely handsome and very 
tall ; and a pair of high-heeled hoots added so much to his natural sta- 
ture, that the little, pale, thin man who represented Hamlet a])pcared a 
mere pigmy beside him. , Laertes commenced, after slurring for better 
for worse ” through the usual salute, to ‘|)ueh carte and tierce^ whicli 
might, as far as the scientific use of the small sw^ord w as concerned, have 
been as correctly termed cart and horse. 

My companion, who had by no means a poor o})inion of his own skill, 
and who was rather unmerciful tow'ards the awkwardness of others, 
laughed outright, and in a manner sufficient to disconcert even an adroit 
performer. He proposed to me to leave the place, calling out theatrically, 
** Hold ! enough ! ” — and I might have agreed, had I not thought I 
perceived in the Hamlet a quiet gracefulness of manner, while he par- 
ried the cut-and-thrust attacks of his adversary, as w ell as a quick glance 
of haughty resentment at the uncivil laugh by which they were noticed. 
When he began to return the lounges, secundum artem^ w c were quite 
taken by surprise, to see the carriage and action of a practised swords- 
man ; and as he went through the whole ];erfoimaDce, we were satisfied 
that we had, in the phrase of Osrick aforesaid, made 

A hit — a very palpable hit.’’ 

We immediately inquired of the woman w ho filled the nearly sinecure 
place of money-taker, as to the gentleman whose excellence for his 
weapon ” had so pleasantly surprised us. She told us that his name wa^ 
Kean, that he was an actor of first-rate talent, chief tragic hero (for 
they were all honourable men) of the company ; and also the principal 
singer, stage-manager, and getter-up of pantomimes, and one of the l^st 
Harlequins in Wales or the west of England. Coming closer to the 
point of our anxiety, she let us know that Mr. Kean gave lessons in 
fencing, and also in boxing — that he was married to a Waterford lady, 
supporting himself, liis wife, and child, and carefully filling all the parts 
herein detailed, for a salary of a guinea and a half a week. 

Such, at the period I mention, was the situation of the great tragediau 
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was soon to produce a sensation in London, unparalleled ai^ce Gar- 
ndc electrified the town on the boards of Goodman’s Fidds. Kaan was 
at this time attached to the Swansea Company, which regularly crossed 
the Channel to perform in Waterford for two or three months each year. 
It was under the management of old Cherry, author of The Soldier’s 
Ditlighter,” who, on the night I first saw Kean, played Polonius to his 
Hamlet ; while one of the minor parts (Rosencrantz or Guildenstcm) 
was filled by James Sheridan Knowles, the now celebratexl dramatist. 
I remember Mr. Knowles at that time publishing a little volume of poems 
by subscription, and my adding my name to the list of five-shilling 
patrons to this attempt, which contained some very pretty things, and 
one rather long piece called The Smuggler,” which was extremely 
spirited. But had Shakspearc himself published in our days, in the 
character of a poor player, bnd by subscription^ I doubt if liis best play 
would have produced him salt to his pon-idge. 

My companion and myself sought out Kean without loss of time ; and 
we^ soon arranged with him hours for fencing-matches at our respective 
barrack-rooms. But though wc managed that he should not quite lose 
his labour, his visits were not made in the capacity of master, for we 
were either of us quite a match for him. 

Nothing could exceed Kean’s good conduct and unpresuming man- 
ners during some weeks that I knew him in this way. Several of the 
officers of the garrison met him with us on these occasions, and a strong 
interest was excited for him. He owed to this cause, I believe, rather 
than to any just appreciation of his professional merit, a good benefit, 
and some private kindnesses. But when 1 look back to that period, in 
which his talent was certainly as matured as in tw'o or three years later, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that he played so well then as when he 
filled me with such delight on the boards of old Drury. A man of his 
vigorous genius required excitement to bring it into full play. His bold 
conceptions and original style must have wanted, even to himself, some 
stronger test than his own judgment, displayed as they were in the con- 
fined sphere of little country theatres. And all that has since been received 
with such enthusiasm must then have been considered at the best as 
doubtful and obscure. Kean was decidedly considered far superior to 
his immediate associates, or to strolling players generally, in the common 
Acceptation of the term. But he might have gone on, perhaps, to the 
present time, as the hero of such companies as old Cherry’s, had not one 
chance critic, Dr. Drury, of Harrow, possessed discrimination enough to 
feel his merit, and influence sufficient to bring it into notice. 

The last thing I recollect of Kean in Waterford was the performance 
for his benefit. The play was Hannah More’s tragedy of “ Percy,” in 
which he, of course, played the hero. Elwina was played by Mrs. Kean, 

her first (and I am pretty sure her last) appearance on any stage.” 
Nothing could be more midiocre than her performance ; yet^ she was 
applauded to her heart’s content. Kean was so popular, both as an 
actor and from the excellent character he bore, that the audience thought 
less of the actress’s demerits than of the husband’s feelings. And besides 
this, the dtbutaniehed many^ personal friends in^^her native city, and 
among the gentry of the neighboui^ood, for she had been governess to. 
the children of a lady of large fortune, wBo used all her influence at this 
benefit. After the tragedy, Kean gave a specimen of tight-rope danc* 
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and anotlier of sparring, with a professional purist. He 
played the leading part in a musical interlude ; and finished with Chim- 
panzee^ or some such name, the monkey in the melodramatic panto^ 
mime of La Perouse;” and in this cAaradcr he showed agili^ scarcely 
surpassed by Mazurier or GoufFe, and touches of deep tra^dy in (he 
monkey’s death-scene, which made the whole audience shed tears. 

A few years afrerw^ards I happened to be in London ; and Kean was 
then in the very height of his reputation, for he was firmly established, 
having triumphed over the envious, or conscientious, opposition of the 
Kemble school, and stood his ground against the more perilous risk of 
public caprice. I had heard of his great success in the capital, and had 
followed the accounts of his various performances with much interest. 
1 was curious also to form a judgment of the man’s real character, in 
this intoxicating state of triumph and celebrity. I therefore determined 
to call on liim, and repaired one morning to his house, in Clarges Street, 
Piccadilly. I had no sooner sent up my card than the servant came 
quickly down stairs again to the parlour, requesting I would walk to 
the drawing-room ; and before I could reach the stairs, Kean himself 
had sprung half way dovni them, to greet me WMth the most cordial wel- 
come. Had he received the visit of a powerful patron nr generous bene- 
factor, he could not, or at least need not, have shown more gratitude 
than he evinced at the recollection of my slight services, in passing 
some tickets for his Chimpanzee benefit, so long before. 

I consider this trait in Kean’s conduct a fair test of his character. It 
was thoroughly disinterested ; and was not a mere hurst of good feeling, 
nor a display of ostentation — for these would have been sufficiently satis- 
fied with a momentary expression. But his whole behaviour, during a 
couple of months that I remained in London at that time, the spring of 
1816, was a continuance of friendly attentions. I dined with niin fre- 
quently, and met at his house much good company. Persons of 
very high respectability, and many of them of rank, were among his 
constant guests. His dinners were excellent, hut his style of home 
living did not appear extravagant ; and the evening parties were ex- 
tremely pleasant, with a great deal of good music. 

Kean himself sang veiy^ agreeably, though without science. But lie 
was an excellent mimic, not only in burlesque imitation of such vocalists 
as Incledon, Michael Kelly, and others, but of a good style of singing, 
apart from individual peculiarities. I do not recollect to have met with 
any man professionally literary on these occasions. Miss Plumtree, the 
translator of some of Kotzebue’s plays, and of a Tour in Ireland, of which 
,Kean was the main subject, was of all these parties, and seemed almost 
domiciliated in the family. Nothing coiild be more friendly or hospitable 
than the conduct of the worthy hostess, whom I had never formerly 
seen but in her solitajy exhibition at Waterford. She w^as, in her own 
bouse, and surrounded by every thing that might dazzle the mind’s eye, 
and dizzy the' brain of almost any one, a fair specimen of natural cha- 
racter. Her head was evidently turned by all W husband’s fame and 
her own finery ; and their comhined consequeiices werc visibly portrayed 
in her looks, and bodied forth witl^ di^duite n<Svete» But there was 
withal a shrewdness, an off handedness^ and tSet quite Irish ; and, what 
was still more so, a warm-hearth and ovcsrflowin£ rhogiiizance of ever 
so trivial a kindness, or tribute of bdiniratioo, to Edmund** 
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VHott he became a great man.’* I was consequently a favourite With 
her ; and 1 retain a strong recollection of her kindness. 

During this period of frequent intercourse I often went to the theatre 
with Kean, and was introduced by him to the green-room, and to seve- 
ral of the principal actors. But I do not remember to liave ever seen 
more than one or two of them at his house ; and I was only once in his 
company at a tavern, and that by accident, though 1 knew he was in 
the constant habit of repairing to some one or other to pass the night, 
after a most pleasant party at home had broken up, or he had retired 
from an overflowing theatre, panting with the still felt excitement of his 
splendid acting. On the occasion to which I allude, I had invited him 
to dine with me at the Sabhmiere Hotel, in Leicestcr-square. I pro- 
mised him a snug dinner and a quiet i)arty ; and 1 accordingly had but 
tw'O others to meet him : one an old Etonian of Kean’s own standing, 
afterwards a clergyman, whose poetical talents were beginning to be 
well-known ; the other, a gentleman, a friend of the latter, who had 
considerable powers of imitation, and, among other specimens, i^as fond 
of 'giving some of Kean himself. 

He w'as very punctual to the hour, six o’clock if I rightly remember. 
His carriage drove up to the door^ and he stepped out of it, in full 
dress, a silk-lined coat, white breeches, buckles in his shoes, &c. He 
apologized for coming in so flashy a style to a simple bachelor’s dinner, 
saying, that he must leave me as early as nine to attend a party where 
he was ])articularly expected. When that hour arrived we none of us 
thought of breaking np. The dinner had gone off \vell ; and some ex- 
cellent wine marvellously aided in keeping up the sociability of the 
evening. The valuable horses were kept waiting somewhat unmerci- 
fully, and messenger after messenger came in search of my unpunctual 
guest only to be treated with the same neglect as their predecessors. 
At length, as the clock struck midnight, Kean said it w^as inipossible for 
him “ to break his engagement;” and he proposed that my friends and 
I should accomi)any him. We were all four very much under the In- 
fluence of each other’s example ; and no objection was made by the in- 
vited to a ])roposition which was scarcely comprehended. 

We all scjiieezed as well as we could into Kean’s chariot, which waited 
at the door, and away we w'ent, not knowing or caring in what direction, 
lifter a short time, and a furious drive, the carriage Bto])t)wl at the head 

a vcT^ narrow ]mssage. We got out without anyrfirder of precedence, 
and followed our leader, with considerable assistance from the walls of 
the passage, against which we 

Went knicketty knock, 

Like pebbles in Carisbi^ook Well." 

We arrived at an open door, evidently that of a tavern or hotel from 
the bustling welcome aw^arded to Roscius and to us, who followed him, 
by the self-announcing landlord, and half a score of waiters, women, 
and attendant gazers, who all struggled for a look at ‘‘ the great man.” 
He staggered rapidly up stairs, and we three after him ; and he, to the 
apparent horror of seviial of the waiters and others, dashed at once at 
the large folding doors of the first^por arntment^^nd in we all rushed 
into a room where there were assembled full sixty persons at a long 
supper table. A shout of applaiise iiailbd Kean as he entered; but 
wh^ we popped in after hini^' a loud mumnir of disapprobation was 
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raised. A hustling sort of expostulation and explanation ensued ; which' 
tciminated in our being obliged to withdraw, along with Kean and four 
or five of the party, into an adjoining room, where we were made to 
comprehend the outrageous violation committed by this grand master of 
the association against the rigid law, of which he was the founder, that 
no stranger could be admitted into the society without a form&l intro- 
duction, and a regular accordance to its sacred regulations. 

In short, wc each entered our name in an expansive register, got a 
printed card in retiini, paid two or three pounds for fees, took a mock 
oath, blindfolded, on an old book of ballads, and w ere then announced 
as members, in due form, of the notorious association, or club, or 
fraternity, called collectively The Wolves.” 

Among the thrce-scorc persons composing this assembly I did not 
recognize a face, with but one exception, and that in the person of a 
comedian named OxbeiTy, at whose performance of Justice Greedy, in 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” I had heartily laughed a few^ nights 
before. I had no notion of what sort of company I was in. Indeed I 
had no clear conception of anything but lights, looking-glasses, bottles, 
and decanters. I remember that Kean, from the head of the table 
which had been reserved for him, stammered a speech in return for his 
health being drunk ; and that I, and my two brother novices who sat 
beside me, laughed in such immoderate ill-breeding at the whole adven- 
ture, that we soon became ashamed of ourselves, and by a simultaneous 
movement left the room. 

When I heard next morning some particulars about “ The Wolves,” 
and that the ])lace of their orj^ies was a tavern off the Strand, called 

the Coal-Hole,” Iw^as thoroughly out of conceit with my friend Kean's 
convivial pursuits. I, however, gave him full credit for his unwilling- 
ness to tell the sort of place he w'as about to introduce me to ; and, as 
if by tacit consent, we neither of us ever mentioned it to the other 
afterwards. 

It was at this period that I was initiated by Kean into another species 
of society, to know something of w^hich I had a great curiosity. 1 re- 
membered the advice given in one of Lord Bacon’s essays to “ see and 
observe in great cities, triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
capital executions, and such showsy* and I thought that a boxing-nuitch, 
or prize-fight, came fairly into the et ceeleras. I therefore expressed 
wish to Kean to be ijresent at one of these exhibitions ; and an *oppor- 
tunity soon offered. He was in high reputation with the fancy,” as 
one of its most liberal patrons, and a distinguished amateur. 1 fre- 
quently saw at his house some of its chief professors, Mendoza, Rich- 
mond the Black, and others, with whom he used to have sparring bouts 
in his dining jiarlour. He had early intimation of a}! the fights to come, 
and was, I believe, an attendant at most of them. The battle which 
he took me to see was between a man. named CurtiB (afterwards killed 
in another of those encounters) and one who bore the sobriquet of 
** West Countrv* Dick.” The place of action was close to a village 
about ten miles from town on ffie western . road. We rode there to- 
gether, I being mounted on one of Kean’s handsome and spirited horses. 
CSreat honours were paid to him on the field, of which I, as his friend, 
partook. We were admitted within the ring close, to the combatants, . 
l^ore the fight began j and a number of introductions took place between 
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Kean, myaelf, and the titled and untitled ])atricianB and plebeians who 
composed the motlw throng. To say nothing of the former, I was pre- 
sented in form to Mister Jackson, to Cribb, Oliver, Scroggins, and others. 

I do not mean to describe the battle : suffice it to say, it greatly excited 
me, and I by no means felt the disgust I had anticipated. I was neither 
as&iilted hor insulted ; nor was my pocket picked ; nor did I encounter 
any of the mishaps commonly incidental to so blackguard a combina- 
tion. I returned to town 'well satisfied with this Midsummer day’s 
entertainment, but have never, from that day to this, repeated the ex- 
periment. 

On my next visit to London the year following, (1817,) I found Kean 
jtist as 1 left him w^hen I quitted England for France after the circum- 
stances above stated. lie was going on in the same apparent round of 
home respectability and, no doubt, of tavern dissipation. I dined several 
times at his house. I there met, as usual, extremely good company. 
But Miss Plumtree, Miss Spence, a novelist. Miss "Benger, woman 
of higher talents, and Captain Glascock, author of “ The Naval Sketch 
Book,” were the only persons then or since connected with literature 
whom I recollect to have seen at these parties. Kean’s associates were 
not certainly hnmmrs do Icttres, 1 never dreamt at the time of being 
classed among the tribe. His wdfe liked to have people of ion^ and, 
when she could, of title, at her house. He seemed to endure, rather 
than take pride in them ; and always behaved with great decorum and 
good manners. But w’hen the company took leave, and he w'as free, 
his hours of enjoyment began ; and I fancy he often slept from home. 

Among the dinner companv, Alderman and Mrs. Cox always had a place. 
She was so little remarkable in any way that I can scarcely remember 
her appearance. She had nothing attractive about her, certainly, cither 
as to y)erson or manners. 

It W’as now that I began to perceive in Kean (w'hat had not, per- 
haps, become eslablished during my former visit to London) an evident 
affectation of singularity, an overstrained boldness of demeanour, a 
rage for being conspicuous, not merely as an actor, but as a man. Ho 
was still much sought after by the aristocracy, who were proud of show- 
ing such a “ lion ” in their social menageries. He made it a boast that 
he refused their invitations, and despised their patronage ; and that he 
Igliiicw they meant him no honour by those distinctions, which were only 
so many negative tributes offered to their own impottance. 

There w’as, no doubt, much truth in this. The theory wtfte good. The 
vice consisted in Kean’s method of acting on it. There is a wide line 
between the servility to rank w’hich degrades too many men of talent in 
England, and the fierce contempt of it assumed hy some*few^ others. 
It requires but small intellect to see through the general motives of 
aristocraticaV patronage ; but much tad and knowledge of life are essen- 
tial to hold it at its just value, and turn it to real account. Kean, 
from the circumstances of his whole career until this period, had no 
opportunity of acquiring such knowledge ; and nature had not given him 
that prompt sentiment des convenances w'hich some French writer con- 
siders the great test of genius. 

Kean thought that as he would not fawn upon title, he must neces- 
sarily shun every one who was ** a lord” merely because he was one. 
His impatient vanity made him see but himself alone in the large com- 
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paiiiesi, w here he was, no doubt, an attractive object ; and he took alarm 
at being exhibited as a dhow. He did not appreciate the advantages 
whicii a map less self-enamoured finds in the mansions of the gre^9 
those shrines of the glorious works of art, those arenas where the colli- 
sion of learning, taste, and talent brings forth a galaxy of brilliant 
things not to be met with elsewhere. If this atmosphere occasioifttlly 
intoxicates those who are not born in it, it is a tribute paid by Nature 
to civilization : but lie who sacrifices his independence to exist in it 
on sufferance would be more respectable, though less refined, had he 
lived obscure, and died in his native sphere, be that ever so lowly. 

Kean grew angry at the haughty condescension lavished on him by 
his noble entertainers. A man of more sense, or one better bred, 
would have admitted and smiled at it. If a portion of the English 
nobility fancy themselves formed of a different clay, or breathed into by 
a purer essence, than the class just below it in the social scale, it is 
chiefly from £he adoration ofiered to it by that very class. Who can 
blame the aristocracy, which, seeing the servility, contemns the 
sycophants? To one ho has lived much abroad, and known society 
in an aspect of rational and graduated equality (so to express it), the 
exclusive ” arrogance at home is more melancholy than irritating. 
The “ fantastic tricks” played, at a crisis like this, may be indeed wept 
at, both by angels and men, in pity for the death-struggle in which they 
originate. 

Kean had not the discrimination to distinguish, perhaps not the good 
Inck to meet with, any of the delightful exceptions to the general rule. 
The only lord ” he could tolerate was Lord Byron, — a fatal fancy on 
his part, if, as I have reason to think, the example of the poet influenced 
most banefully the conduct of the actor. That Byron himself was dis- 
contented with kis greatness is very certain, — a humiliating caprice of 
Nature. Unsatisfied with celebrity almost unbounded, he panted for 
distinction of a far less noble kind. Sated with admiration, be longed 
to excite wonder. Fame w^as not enough for liim ; his ambition was 
too big for the sj)heTe assigned him by fate. In forcing it beyond that, 
the recoil was a death-stroke to both his reputation and his happiness. 

Who will refuse to see an analogy in character between Byron and 
his avowed archetype, Buonaparte ? It must be Bymj)atliy which leads 
to imitation. And what Byron was to Buonaparte, Kean most 
redly was to Byron. My readers must not be startled by the r&pprockq^ < 
men/, nor tkink that the greatest conqueror of the age is degraded by 
forming one iii the trinity of fame with the greatest poet and the 
greatest actor. And, after all, which was most a stage-player of the 
three.® Was not the political world the great theatre of Napoleon’s 
deeds — the social wwld of Byron’s doings? Did not both act a part 
from fiist to last? and was not Kean more an actor in th^ broad gaze 
of London life than on the narrow boards of Drury Lane? The ge- 
neric signs of genius were common to them all ; and t^y were un- 
doubtedly of the same species of mind. Had tb^ir relative positions 
been reversed, their individual career had most probably been the same, 
or nearly so. Reckless, restless, adventurous, intemperate ; brain-fevered 
by success, desperate in reverse ; seeking to ou^o tbeir own desdny for 
good ; and rushing upon dangers and (bfficulties, which they delighted 
first to make, and then to plunge withi^ 
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Napoleon in Egypt, Byron in Greece, Kean in Canada, -^each at the 
head of fiis wild and half-aavage tribe, — present analogies which the 
shades of the sceptered soldier and the laurelled lord must not take 
fright at. They were each, on their several stages, acting the self-same 
part — straining for the world’s applause, not labouring for thdr own 
delight ; and though there was more greatness in the one instance, and 
more glory in the other, the inspiration was, perhaps, precisely similar 
in all. The grand distinction in favour of Napoleon was, all through, 
not that he was an emperor, but that he was an original. Byron was 
an extravagant copy ; Kean an absurd one. 

But if we take the closing scenes of the three, — St. Helena, Miseo- 
longhi, Richmond ; and it requires no overstretch of fancy to trace the 
parallel,— Kean had the great advantage, in the assuaging farewell of 
an only child, and the embraces of an injured but relenting wife, from 
which latter the premature death of hU had debarred Napoleon, and 
which distance alone (let us hope) denied to Byron. 

Even though Kean, in the early summer of his celebrity, rejected 
with violent (and also, be it allowed, with vulgar) scorn the proffered 
society of the gieat, he might wisely, at this epoch, have retired into 
the simple range of the middle classes, with the respectable reserve of a 
Kemble, a Young, or a Macready. He might, like them, have been an 
honour to his profession, the founder of his family’s fortune ; and to- 
day, and for many days to come, alive, and well, and happy. Biit he 
had been inoculated with the rage for notoriety ; and that he was re- 
solved to obtain, even at the price of ruin — and to seek, even in the 
depths of disrepute. 

What were the particulars of his conduct at this time I had no oppor- 
tunities of learning, and no desire to learn. I was sorry to see him so 
evidently drop off from his more respectable connexions. The ‘‘ evil 
days ” oil which he fell I was soon out of the \vay of knowing the details 
of : but I heard much of his extravagance, — his feats of horsemanship 
and hoatinanship — wonderful journeys and rowdng-matches — freaks of 
unseemly jiresuniption with regard to authors — affairs of gallantry — 
Thames prize -wherries — a tame lion — and a secretary. By the aid of 
many a foolish accessory, poor Kean was gaining his object and wasting 
his means ; filling the penny trumpet of an ignoble fame ; squandering 
the fine revenue arising from his professional receipts ; and losing, one 
Ify one, Ins grieved supporters, wdio clung to him long, in spite of the 
frantic obstinacy with which he tore himself away. And all this I main- 
tain to have been foreign from the ruling tendencies of his mind. Early 
impressions may perhaps have deceived me ; but I can never forget the 
modest, unassuming demeanour, and the respectable and industrious 
conduct of Kean, when.l (list knew' him, before false taste and a bad 
example taught him an unreal estimate of renown. 

^ 4 !^ 

And now the public began to grow discontented with the notoriously 
libertine life which KcjEin led. He bad never, I believe, yet disappointed 
a London audience, but on one occasion. The circumstances of this 
one he often related to me. He had gone to dine somewhere about ten 
miles from town with some old friends of early days, players, of course, 
fully intending to be at the theatre in tixue for the evening’s perform- 
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ance. But temptation and the bottle were too strong for him ; he out- 
stayed his time, got drunk, and lost all recollection of Shakspeare, Shy- 
lock, Drury Lane, and the duties they entailed on him. His friends, 
frightened at the indiscretion they had caused, despatched Kean’s ser- 
vant, with his empty chariot, and a well-framed story, that the horses 
had been frightened, near the village where Kean had dined, at a *flock 
of geese by the road-side ; that the carriage was upset, and the unfor- 
tunate tragedian’s shoulder dislocated. This story was repeated from 
the stage by the manager ; and the rising indignation of the audience 
(who had suffered the entertainments to be commenced by the farce) 
was instantly calmed down into commiseration and regret. 

The following morning Kean was shocked and bewildered at discover- 
ing the truth of his situation. But how must his embarrassment hav'C 
been increased on learning that several gentlemen had already arrived 
from towni to make anxious inquiries for him ? He jumped out of bed, 
and, to his infinite affright, he saw, amongst the carriages, those of 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Whitbread, and others of his leading friends, 
whose regard for him brought them to see into his situation in person. 
Luckily for him, his old associates, the actors, had, with great presence 
of mind and practised effrontery, carried on the deception of the pre- 
ceding niglit. The village apothecary lent himself to it, and, with a 
grave countenance, confirmed the rejfort ; and Kean himself was obliged 
to become a party, nolens rolemy in the hoax. His chamber was accord- 
ingly darkened, his face whitened y his arm bandaged. A few of the 
most distinguished inquirers were admitted to his bed-side : no one dis- 
covered the cheat ; and, to crown it completely, he appeared, in an 
incredibly short time, on the boards of old Drury again, the public being 
carefully informed that his respect and gratitude towards them urged 
Ikim to risk the exertion, notwithstanding his imperfect convalescence, 
and go through the arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, 
on three successive nights, with his arm in a sling ! 

This circumstance occurred before I renewed my acquaintance with 
Kean in London, in 1817 ; but he could not so successfully conceal the 
opeif irregularities of his life. His professional reputation remained 
long at its great elevation ; but his moral fame was-iast sinking. He, 
by degrees, disgusted those who had been his firmest upholders; he 
dropped, little by little, out of the best society ; and I believe it was 
only at his own house, where several persons of great respectability con- 
tinued to visit, that he saw any company but the dissipated dregs of 

Life in London.” 


(To Je concluded in our next.) 
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Voice of humanity ! whose stirring cry 
Searches our bosom's depths for a reply. 

Long hast thou echoed from the distant wave 
The fhint heard moaning of the shackled slave ; 

But England claims her turn, — afraid to roam. 

Our hearts turn sadly to the woes of home. 

Know ye the spot where sickly toil abides, 

And penui*y its load of sorrow hides ? 

Go, watch* within, and learn— oh I fond to blame — 

How much of slavery is in the name / 

There, starting from its pain'd and restless sleep. 

The orphan rises up to work and weep — 

Waits without hope the morning's tardy ray. 

And still with languid labour ends the day. 

There, the worn body dulls Ihe glimmering sense 
And childhood hath not childhood's innocence. 

And on the virgin brow of young sixteen 
Hard wrinkling lines and haggard woe are seen ; 

Sullen and fearless, prematurely old. 

Dull, sallow, stupid, hardened, bad, and bold. 

With sunken cheek and eyes with watching dim. 

With saddened heart and nerveless feeble limb, 

The^ meet your gaze of sorrowful surprise 
With a pale stare, half misery, half vice. 

The day is done — the weary sun hath set — 

But there no slumber bids their hearts forget ; 

StUl the quick wheel in whirring circles turns — 

Still the pale wret^ his hard won penny earns — 

And choked with oust, and deafened with the noise. 
Scarce heeds or feels what toil his hand employs I 
Pent in the confines of one narrow room, 

There the sick weaver plies the incessant loom ; 

Crosses in silence the perplexing thread. 

And jdroops complainingly his cheerless head. 

Little they think v\ ho wear the rustlin^train. 

Or choose the shining satin — idly vain, 

Fair lovers of the sunshine and the breeze, 

Whose fluttering robes- glide through the shadowy trees- 
What aching hearts, what dull and heavy eyes. 

Have watch'd the mingling of those hundred dyes. 

Nor by what nerveless, Ihm, and tvembling bands. 
Those robes were wrought to luxut^'s commands: 

But the day cometh when the tired shall rest. 

And placid slumber soothe the orphan s breast — 

When chil l looTs laug’i shall echo ttirough thi room 
And sunshine tasted, cheer the long day s gloom ; 

When the free limbs shall bear them glad along, 

And theiif young lips break forth in sudden song ; 

Whe^n the long toil which weigh'd their hearts is o'er, 
AM English slavery shall vex no more ! 

* - C. E. N. 
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DICK DOLEFUL. 

A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 

It was to the iatc Captain Chronu*, R.N., I am indebted for the plea- 
sure of being but very slightly acquainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. 
The father of Dick had, during the Captain’s long and frequent ab- 
isences on service, acted as his agent and factotum : receiving his j>ay 
and his prize-mone), managing his disbursements, and investing tlic 
annual surplus to the best advantage; and 1 incline to attribute to old 
Chronic’s kindly and grateful remcndirance of the father, rather than to 
any personal regard for the son, liis tolerance of the latter as the almost 
daily visiter at his house. Dick’s “ (pod friends” are “ sorry to admit” 
that there are many bad points about him ; his ‘‘ hc&i friends ” compas- 
sionate him into the ])osscssion of ten times more : lienee it may be in- 
ferred that Dick, upon the whole, is a much better person than the best 
of his friends. Yet even I, who do not })resume to be his friend, conse- 
quently have no motive for speaking in his disparagement, must allow 
him to be a very unjileasant fellow. Now*, as the term “ unpleasant fel- 
low” may he variously interpreted, 1 would have it distinctly understood 
that I do not mean to accuse liim of ever having thrashed his grandmo- 
ther, or kicked his father down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set fire to a 
barn, or burked a female young, beautiful, and virtuous, or encouraged 
an drgan-grinder or a Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; I mean — and whe- 
ther his case may be rendered better or worse by the explanation, must 
depend upon individual taste — I mean only that he is a bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, whose health was gra- 
dually declining under the effects of an uffeured and incurable wound in 
the side,}iad scarcely ever quitted his house ; and for a considerable por- 
tion of that period he was unable, without assistance, to move from his 
sofa. In addition to his sufferings from his glorious wound, he was sub- 
ject th the occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of three visits a day 
from Dick Doleful. Under such a couij)lication of ailments, his case, 
both by his friends and his physicians, liad long been considered hope- 
less. Indeed the Cajjtain himself seemed aw are of the fatal character of 
the last-named malady ; and more than once expressed an opinion, that 
if he could be relieved from thai^ he had sticngth and stamina sufficient 
to conquer the others. 1 paid him a visit one day, and entered his room 
just as Mr. Doleful was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, shook his 
head, muttered “ Our poor dear friend !” and withdrew. This, from 
any other person, I should have construed into a hint that our “ poor 
dear friend ” was at his last gasp ; but being acquainted with Mr. Dole- 
fill’s ways, I approached the Captain as usual, shook his hand cordially, 
and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he w as getting on. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same tipie slowly lifting his 
head from the sofa-cushion, “ I’m glad to see yow ; it does me good ; 
you ask me how I do, and you look, and you speak as if you thought 
there was some life in me. But tFat Mr. Dqleful — ! Here he comes. 
Sir, thiee times a day ; walks into the room oh tiptoe, as if he thought I 
hadn’t nerve to bear the creaking of a shoe ; touches the tip of one of 
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tny fingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms ; and says, 
‘Well, how d’ye do woio, Captain?* with a look, and in suck a 
tone — ! it always sounds to my ears, ‘ What ! ar*n*t you dead yet^ Cap- 
tain?’ Then he sits down in that chair; speaks three words in two 
houjrs, and that in a whisper ; pulls a long face ; squeezes out a tear — ^his 
dismal undertaker-countenance lowering over me all the while ! I’m not 
a nervous man, but — ” ; and here he rose from his sofa, struck a blow 
on a table which made every article upon it spin, and roared out in 
a voice loud enough to be heard from stem to stern of his old seventy- 
four, the Thunderer : — “ I’m not a nervous man ; but d — n me if he 
doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in a hearse to my own 
funeral, with him following as chief mounier. I shall die of him one of 
these days,” added he emphatically, “ I knmv I shaliy 

“ He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,” said I : “ the cheer- 
ful address of a friend, and his assuring smile, are important auxiliaries 

to the labours of the physician ; whilst, on the contrary, the ” 

“ Aye, aye; the bore of such visits as his ! They would make a sound 
man sick, and hasten a sick man to the grave. And, then, that face of 
his ! I couldn’t help saying to him the other day, that when I shot away 
the figure-head of the French frigate. La iiarinoycuse, I should have liked 
to have his to stick up in its place.” 

” It is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to you. Why, then, 
do you encourage them ?” 

“ I don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling he would pefceivc 
I don’t ; but boras have no feeling. Besides, I can’t altogether help 
myself. His father was useful to me ; he managed my money-matters 
at home when I was atloat — a kind of work I never could have done for 
myself— and so well, too, that I consider my present independence as of 
his creating. Remembering this, I could not decently toss the son out 
of window, do you think I could? Eh?” 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which might ^ave, put 
the Captain to some trouble at his next interview witn the gentleman in 
question, I suppressed' it, and merely observed, Mr. Doleful has told 
me how useful his fjither was to you.” 

“ Aye, and so he tells everybody, and so he reminds me as often as I 
see him, and tkat^s a bore. Now, I am not an ungrateful man, and am 
as litile likely as any one to forget a friend, or a friend’s son ; but every 
time this king of the Dismals reminds me of my obligation, I consider 
the debt of gratitude as somewhat diminished : so that if I live much 
longer, the score will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d — n me, but I will 
toss him out of window.” 

After a momentary pause the Captain resumed : — 

“ Then, there’s another bore of his. We take physic because we are 
obliged to take it ; it isn’t that we like it, you know ; nobody does, that 
ever I heard of. Now, he fancies that 1 can’t relish my medicine from 
any hands but his, and he will stand by whilst I take jny pills, and my 
draughts, and thy powders. Ipecacuanha and Dick Doleful ! f'augh I 
two doses at once ! Will you believe it, my dear fellow ? the two ideas are 
so connected 'in my mind that I^ever see physic without thinking 
of Dick Doleful, nor Dick Doleful without thinking of physic. I must 
own I don’t like him the better for it, and that he might perceive. But, 
as I said before, bores have no feeling — they have no perceptions — they 
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have no one faculty in nature but tbe faculty of boring tb$ very aoul out 
of your body.” 

Seeing me take a book from amongst several which lay on the table, 
he continued: there’s Mr. Dick again! I send him to get 

books to amuse me, and that ’s what he brings^ Pretty lively reading 
for a sick man, eh? Nice things to keep up one’s drooping spirits? 
There’s * Reflections on Death,’ Dodd’s * Prison Thoughts,’ the ‘ Death- 
bed Companion,’ ‘ Hell : a Vision.’ T ^ust have a fine natural constitu- 
tion to live through all this!” 

I tO(ik my leave of the invalid, and, at the street-door, met Dr. Drug- 
gem, his physician, and his surgeon. Sir Slashley Cutmore, who were 
about to visit him. I mentioned that 1 had just left their patient, suffer- 
ing under considerable irritation, caused by the unwelcome interference of 
Doleful ; and ventured to express an opinion that a hint ought to be 
given to the latter, of the desirableness of diminishing both the length 
and the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

Hint, Sir ? ” said Driiggem ; “ a hint won’t do. Slight aperients 
will have no effect in this case: I am for administering a powerful 
cathartic : — this Mr. Doleful must be carried off at once — forbid the 
house, Sir.” 

“ I am quite of Dr. Druggem’s opinion,” said Sir Slashley; *‘the 
Captain must instantly submit to the operation ; he must consent to the 
immediate amputation of that Mr. Doleful, or I *11 not answer for his 
life a week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a visit. 

” I call,” said he, “ to lament with you the unhappy state of ^ our poor 
dear friend,’ ” and he burst into a tear. 

Now, as I knew that the state of ‘‘ our poor dear friend ” was no worse 
then than the day before, I interrupted his pathetics, by telling him 
that I w’as not in a lamenting mood ; and, rather unceremoniously, 
added that it was the opinion of his medical advisers, that the state of 

our poor dear ftaehd ” might be considerably improved if he, Mr. Dole- 
ful, would be less frequent in his visits, and if, when he did call upon 
“ our poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier countenance. 

Well ! — Bless my soul! this is unexpected— ivry unexpected. 
I — ^^1 A/r — ! The son of his friend — his hesl fiiend ! Why — though 
I say it, had it not been for my jioor departed father — [And here he burst 
into ancitiier tear — ] I say, had it not been for my poor father, the 

Cajitain might, at this moment, have been Well; no matter — but 

Afe ! — how very odd ! I, who sacrifice myself for the poor dear suf- 
ferer ! with him, morning, noon, and night, though it afflicts me to see 
him — as h^ must perceive : be must observe how I grieve at his sufier- 
ings — he wi/.?/ notice how much I feel for him. Why,* dear me! What 
interest can I have in- devoting myself to him? Thank Heaven I am 

NOT A LEGACY-HUNTER.” 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a dirty motive, placed 
Mr. Djleful before me in a new light. Till that moment- the suspicion 
of his being incited by any prospect of gain to bore “ our poor dear 
fiiei'd ” to death, had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a ^welvemoiith, during the whole of 
which, excepting the very last week, Dick Doleful, spite of remonstrance 
and entreaty, continued to inflict upon him hjs three visits per diem, 
A cek beloi c his death, the Captain, who till then liad occupL^ a 
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Bofa, took to his bed; and feeling his case to be hopeless, and conscious 
that he had not many days to live, he desired that his only two relations, 
a nephew and a niece, might be sent for, and that they alone should 
attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his astonishment, thus ex- 
cluded from the bed-chamber, still continued his daily three visits to the 
drawing-room. Upon the last of these occasions, so vehepiently did he 
insist upon seeing his ‘‘poor dear friend,” that, without asking the 
Captain’s permission, he was allowed to enter his bed-room. The open- 
ing of the door awoke the Captain from a gentle slumber into which he 
had just before fallen. Perceiving Dick, he uttered a faint groan. Dick 
approached the bed-side, as usual on tip-toe ; as usual he softly, pressed 
the tip of the Captain’s fore-finger ; squeezed out the usual tribute t)f 
one tear ; and with the usual undertaker look, and in the usual dismal 
tone, he said, “ Well, how d’ye do nmi\ Captain ?” The Captain 
faintly articulated, “Dick, Dick, you’ve done it at last!” fell back 
upon his pillow, and expired ! 

At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick Doleful, looking 
very like an undertaker’s mute, called upon me. He was dressed in black 
and had a deep crape round his hat. “ The dear departed ! ” was all he 
uttered. 

“ Is it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Doleful ?” 

“ He ’s gone ! Thank heaven 1 was w ith the dear departed at his last 

moments. If ever there w'as an angel upon earth ! so good, so 

kind, so honourable, so evciything a man ought to be. Thank heaven 
I did my duty towards the dear departed. This loss will be the death 
of me. I haven’t the heart to say more to you ; besides, the will of the 
dear departed will be opened at twelve, and it is proper that some disin- 
terested friend should be present at the reading. Good morning. Oh ! 
the dear departed ! But he’s gone where he will get his deserts.” 

’At about tw*o o’clock Mr. Doleful w^as again announced. I observed 
that his hat was dismantled of the ensign of mourning, which ft had 
so ostentatiously exhibited but a few hours before. He took a seat, re- 
mained silent for several minutes, and then burst into a flood of real, 
legitimate tears. 

“ Be composed, my dear Sir,” said I ; “ recollect your griefris unavail- 
ing; it will not recal to life the dear departed.” 

“ The departed he'd — d !” exclaimed he, starting in a rage from his 
chair. “Thank heaven I am not a legacy-hunter, nevertheless 1 did 

expect You know what T did for the old scoundrel, you know what 

time I sacrificed to him, you know how I have watched the hour and 
minute for giving the old rascal his filthy physic, and yet — — ! I repeat 
it, 1 am not a l^acy-hunter; but I put it to you, Sir, as a man of sense, 
as a man of the w'orld, as a man of honour, hadn’t I a right to expect, 

a perfect right to expect What should you have thought. Sir ? 1 

merely ask how much should you have thought ?” 

“ Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 

“ Of course — to be sure — I am anything but an interested man ; and 
had he left me thaty 1 should have been satisfied.” 

“ How much, then, has he left.you ?” 

“ Guess — I only say do you guess.” 

“ Well — five hundred ? ” 

“ Why, even that wmild have served as a token of his gratitude ; it 
isfl^t as money I should have valued it : or had he left me fifty pounds 
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for mourning, why even that or five pounds for a ring, even that 

would have been better than But, Sir, you won't believe it ; 

you canH believe it : the old villain is gone out of the world without 
leaving me a farthing ! But I am not disappointed, for I always knew 
the man. So selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so ungrateful, so dis- 
honourable, so wicked an old scoundrel — ! If ever there was a devil 
incarnate, take my word for it he was one. But he’s gone where he will 
get his deserts.” And, so saying, Exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but justice to the memory of the Captain to state, that in the 
body of his will there had stood a clause to this effect : “ To Richard 
Doleful, Esq., in testimony of my grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered me by his late father, 1 bequeath One Thousand Pounds.” By 
a codicil of later date, this bequest was reduced to five hundred ; by a 
third, to eight hundred ; and so on, by others, till it was reduced to — 
nothing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored his friend out of hig life, 
and himself out of a legacy. P* 


CHESS. 

SoM£ pique^^hemselyes on discernment of character by physiognomy, 
some look to configuration of brain, while others augur from hand- writing ; 
this species of divination, however, being mainly monopolized by the 
feminine gender. As to ourselves, we hold to chess-playing. We 
calculate upon prognosticating more of character, intellect, and predomi- 
nating passions by playing with a man at chess, than by all the instruc- 
tions of Lavater, Spurzheim, and Deville, put together. It is the “ speak- 
ing grammar*’ of the human heart. It approaches nearest to what a 
fanciful man is said to have once desired, that men’s hearts were cased in 
glass, so that each might peer into the innermost recesses of his neigh- 
bour’s soul. It is an illustration of the celebrated Novum Organum; 
you deduce causes from their efi'ects after the manner of the Baconian phi- 
losophy, and a knowledge of those causes is a knowledge of the man ; 
and whereas success in generalization depends on the accuracy of in- 
dividual ekperiments, so a correct knowledge of individual character is 
essential to true knowledge of the world. 

This new system of notation is to the moral world what the discovery 
of fluxions, in their facilitation of calculation, was to the mathematical. 
From the incalculable advantages derivable from chess as a test of 
character, we may not unreasonably surmise that a certain proficiency hi 
this sci^cewili form, ere long, an indispensable qualification for all am- 
bassadors to foreigi| courts, law officers, post-masters and police super- 
iiitendents ; while we confidently anticipate the happiest results from the 
application of the same test in naval and military promo^ons. Domestic 
life might at the same time participate in the general benefits. Pre- 
liminary matrimonial calculations or courtships might on this plan be 
conducted, if not with greater satisfaction, at le^t with more certainty 
of a desirable finale, and many a heart might flutter oi\, unbroken. 

For the present we attempt only a general outline, reserving our more 
elaborate treatise for a neat little pocket 1 2mo, — having been prevented 
accepting an offer made us to concentrate^ our remarks in a review of Mr. 
Lewis’s two last admirable octavos in the. Quarterly, by the annexation 
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to the oflFer of a condition our indomitable spirit (unlike some others, we 
opine) utterly abhors, that of intersprinkling our literary and philo- 
sophical lucubrations witli political allusions, — Respondeat superior. 
Attend then to the following rules : — 

In silting down to play, take notice how far your adversary troubles 
lii/hself about arranging the board and men, or whether he obtrudes all 
the preliminary settlement upon yourself. If the latter, and if he makes 
you set a good ])art of his own men for him, you may be sure he reckons 
himself something too good for you, and stands high in bis own esteem. 
At Cambridge wc called such a man bumptious. It attends him in all 
his actions through life, — “ Vume n'a pas de secret que la conduits ne 
revile. L amour propre tat le plus grand de tons lesjlatteurs,** 

Some players move very quick, not only at the commencement of the 
game, but all throUi>:h it. lliey sometimes make good moves, but always 
many blunders. 'I'he moist critical situations alike with the easiest 


command only a iiiomentarv regard and pass half-examined. Such 
men are clever, and get on in the world by pure luck — rash in enterprise, 
uncertain in execution. Avoid much dealing with them. Of high 
mettle, impatient of control, and reckless of consequences, they will bring 
you into trouble. The quickest player we ever met with was a Spanish/ 
r^gee. AH Spaniards piny quick. Their national character is imf 

yWtj^ity. “ Avssitot dif, aussitot faiV* - 

S/lyan adversary, lo \^ horn you know yours^fro be greatly superior, 
©Kutfes to take odds in playing with you, and yet does not scruple to be 
perpetually tJiking back moves when he leaves a piece “ en prlse^* set j 
him down for a good-for-nothing, shuffling fellow. He has a mean 
heart. He will retail wij^e men’s sayings as his own : he will be a 
downright plagiarist, cut a dash on borrowed finances, or exemplify 
what is termed the shabby genteel. Have no concern with him. Vor- 


gueil ne veut pas devoir, ct V amour propre ne veut pas payer,' 
Rochefoucault. 


A chess-player always opening his game when he has the attack, on 
the queen’s side, may be generally set down as a stupid fellow, of 
paucity of ideas, and small inventive resources, — a bad companion, — ^his 
temperament nervous, and political creed conservative. Many old 
bachelors adopt this c>peniiig, but by no means exclusively. It na pas 
invente la poudre, — Old ])rovcrb. 

If your antagonist on being checkmated, or receiving unawares any 
decisive blow, takes the liberty of giving tiie chess-table a somerset, and 
inflicts a general dispersion on the men ; discuss not with such a man 
politics, religion, or the fair sex, lest you die by the hand of a duellist. 
Genus irritahile, ^ 


An artful chess-player, ever and anon temptingjfyou by exposureyf 
pieces to gain his end, perpetually endeavouring to blockade 
pieces, and ainyng at double checks and checks by discovery, will not 
be unmindful "of the stratagems of chess in the game of life. *BSi 
avocat^ mauvais voisin. 

If your adversary plays well, in the attack, the king's gambit; is 
nothing disconqerted though skilfully opposed ; deep in his plans, 
decisive in execution, and keeping you from first to last in unbroken 
turmoil by the dexterity of his manoeuvres, he will usually make his 
way in the world, or he will he a rich man without a shilling in his 
pocket. He will be a good np^ry tactician and an acute advocate^ 
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He will expose fallacies, detect hypocrisy and fraud, and make himself 
master of any subject lie applies himself to investigate. He will sift 
deeply and ponder with patience. He might form an ingenious 
mechanic, and succeed in scientific inventions. 

^ An indecisive character may be detected in a few moves. Indecision 
and caution must not be confounded: the latter is essential to a fine 
chess-player as to success in all the undertakings in life, and is an act 
of the judgment; — the former is an evidence of deficiency in the reasoning 
powers, and adverse to tlieir free exercise. It arises from want of concentra- 
tion of our ideas ; from a weakness, (or if we may apply to intellectual the 
same term as to physical faculties,) from a relaxed condition of the 
mental energies. To have any dealings with such men, especially to 
co-operate witli them, is a positive nuisance ; and to place our interests 
in tlieir hands, may be cnijibatically called, placing them at their dis- 
posal ! DelibfTat Roma^ per it f^aguhlum. 

Those players who are exceedingly fidgetty and fretful under defeat, 
though often tolerable ])layers, are invariably impatient of contradiction, 
and positive on all subjects on which they conceive themselves well 
informed. This class will usually be found amongst elderly persons; 
and they will somclimes sooner refuse to encounter a youthful antago- 
nist whose 8upei;.iqrjty they have exf)erienccd, than subject themselvea 
to the annoyance of yielding to the greater merits of one they are 
conscious of surpassing in general acquirements. Such men lie sleep- 
less ell night after a beating, and rise feverish with a head-ache. 

A good player husbands well all his resources, never gives up an 
advantage he can possibly maintain, or thinks the smallest advantage 
too mean an acquisition. Such men die rich. A player careless in his 
good fortune, and prodigal of his advantages, will experience reverses 
in his passage through life, and complain of the decrees of Provi- 
dence. No chess-player nvho attempts to succeed through unfair 
iveans, or by snappish play, can be a man of integrity. An honour* 
lible-minded man will rather lose a trifling advantage than leave an 
impression on his antagonist that he has been deficient in courtesy and 
^^erality. The object in playing at chess is to win the game, but the 
end only satisfies the means under the ordinary honourable limitations. 
He w^o would violate this generallyreceived rule, — founded on the best 
feelings of virtue and justice, will sell not his birthright only, hut his 
conscience for a mess of pottage : if a monarch, he will rule by torture 
aiid terror and venality ; if a subject, he will compromise his principles 
with a bribe, hesitate at nothing in securing a favourite ob|ect, and set 
consistency and moral honesty at defiance. Such a character must 
Mrs. 'Stllope’s rmifewer in the Quarterly have been, who could hymn 
thi^raises of a bo^ in which every principle of decency, morality, and 
religion is thrown to the winds, to get a fling at republican institutions; 
•nd* we cannot but suspect the communication must feave emanated 
from that gentleman by whom the appearance of our review, before 
alluded to, was interdicted, unless we illustrated the evils of power being 
lodged in the middle classes, by an exemplification of the weakness of 
pawns sustained by the superior combatants. Let the reader mark 
well the foregoing illustrations, and, adding to them the results of his own 
experience, we shall leave him in jiosfession of a chess-table answering 
some of the most valuable purposed c|^ortunatu8’s wishing-cap. ** Hus 
*vaticinationes eventus comprobaviV^^ 
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THE DIVORCEE DEVOTE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “ TALES BY THE o’hARA FAMILY.” 

Women say of one another (oftener than men say it of them) that a plain 
female face never belongs to a heart which can love a handsome female 
face ; and men say of women — 

Lovelier thinge have mercy shown 
To every failing — but their own.” 

I rise up and deny both assertions : listen, dear, dear women, plain or 
handsome, on what grounds. Some years since I was only a younger 
brother about town, and yet tolerably well received in the best houses. 
Occasionally, I won smiles from the women, and occcasionally frowns from 
the men— the latter, however, not as often as the former. A smile costs 
nothing, you know, and it may show good teeth and dimples, as well as 
good humour, and needs lead to nothing, for, after all, 'tis but a smile ; a 

frown is a graver affair — from a man, I mean — and may lead to but you 

are not learned on that point. To continue — you will note that I have said 
only 'tolerably well received. You will not expect that I was ever asked to 
practise singing with Georgina, or Anna, or to take care of her “ spirited 
little wretch of a palfrey,” who, after all, only practised the tricks he 
had been taught, like his mistress. In short, whenever I wa^ in question 
— on such occasions, young girls invariably had colds— so their mammas 
said— and could neither sing nor ride ; or if they could, it was with some- 
body else. I must say, however, that, when there were a good many 
daughters, I now and then got a better footing, owing to a general belief 
that my elder brother was ” a bad life.” Caroline was thus circum- 

stanced ; one of seven sisters ; and very beautiful, very accomplished, veir 
amiable, very highly connected, and (you will add) very much admired, 
of course, even by the elder brothers, your rivals, and therefore, though not 
an heiress, or a co-heiress, a flight beyond you.” My dear women, neither 
was she on the stage, nor had she the slightesi; interesting tache on her re- 

g utation; and I was, therefore, judged to be a kind of receivable lover for 
er. But, again, observe hem 1 qualified my success. My attentions were 
rather to be connived at than admitted ; in a word, I was to be so managed 
tliat I could be turned adrift, should better offer, without quite bringing on 
the young lady the imputation of being a— jilt. 

I will do Caroline herself justice. She was no party to this fast-and- 
loose game. She loved me ; and often used to indulge in beautifultivisions 
of elegant retirement and domestic happiness, while listening to my eloquent 
appeals to her feelings — ^yes — eloquent, because sincere. And Caroline 
feeling, although she wanted nerve or consistency to declare to her 
family that she had broken through her instructions as regarded me, and 
actually fallen in love with a man who could offer her only a manly heart 
(do let me say as much, without accusing me of vanityj|^and a few hundreds 
a-year. > 

But her real hour soon came. S , an earl, a fool, and a rouS, was 

struck with her extraordinaiy resemblance to— a first wdfe? No. To a 
sister? No: bnt to an individual who had just cut him for a better esta- 
blishment ; and he was anxious to show his former dear friend and her new 
protector that he could match, if not excel, the treasure he had lost. Once, 
deal* Caroline ! you merited a better husband than one who could marry 
you to gratify a pique like that. 

He's a fool, mamma, and a rotie,” remonstrated Caroline. 

“ He’s an earl, my love, and has forty thousand a-year.” 

** But I could be happier witbUjOpth^ kind of man on the half, the quar- 
ter, the fortieth pail of that sum ; ^eve me, 1 could, dear mamma.” 
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“ My dearest Caroline, I should be very sorry to believe any such thing 
of your understanding. After the pains I have taken with your education, 
— alter living to see you accomplished in every way for society, it would 
indeed afflict me to believe you so much in earnest as you pretend to be. 
‘ You knoW) my dear girl, as well as I know it, that none of us can expect to 
marry to please ourselves. Cne cannot have everything in this wdrld : 
mnd the talent, and the morality, and all that sort of thing, may be very 
good to read about, and to talk of, — they have no influence whatever upon 
occasions of real importance. And as for his being a roui^ my dear, who 
expects men of fashion to be angels ? And allow me to say, Caroline, 1 feel 
disappointed at hearing such an objection from you— from the daughter of a 
•country curate, d la bonne hears ! — but from you ! — the most fashionable 
and most admired girl in London !— the thing is inconceivable and unpar- 
donable." 

Mamma paused a moment to take breath, and drew Caroline towards 
her; the girl yielded to the impulse quickened by the act, and laid her head 
on her mother's shoulder ; —not in confidence; not in hope of relief or of 
commiseration. The mother would have pitied her had she broken a 
limb, or (without fault of hers) got a nevr dress spoiled ; but, for this sorrow 
of her child — the first real sorrow- of her life — that mother could have had no 
pity. And yet, Caroline recollected that she was mamma's favourite daugh- 
ter (mamma had told her so) ; that ** establishing her well," w as the object 
nearest the heart of her only parent — (poor Caroline thought there was a 
heart in question) ; she was also afraid of mamma ; afraid of a contest with 
a temper fearfhlly violent when opposed; and then came the horror of the 
ridicule of the whole affair among her acquaintances and friends." In 
short, dear ladies—— 

But you readily anticipate me ; nor are you inclined to judge harshly 
of poor Caroline, nor do you call her fool or flirt. You know the kind of 
education she received, and to w'hich her respectable mother has so pathe- 
tically alluded. You know that she had her half score masters every day, 
and ner exhortations, every hour, to attend to them, and, of all things, to 
•watch over, and preserve, and culture, her natural personal beauties and 
graces, in order to get “ well established that is to say, well married — 
that is to say, richly — when is any other earthly object proposed?— (we 
waive the epithet “ heavenly”) — to get ma#ied “richly, if you can, but 
mitrried, at any rate;’’ the question, wisely, not being “ shall I be happy 
with the man?" but, “shall I be intolerably miserable?" not how much 
love, but how- little aversion. You know "all this; ay, and intuitively. 
What I am going to tell you happened in consequence of it. Nor, again, 
are yow astonish^, or much inconvenienced ; you feel quietly assured that 
'tis little wonder it should have been just so ; from such mammas you 
naturally expect just such daughters ; and you are, therefore, not angry 
with me, my dear countrywomen, when I cry out, in a little fit of moralizing 
(now at thirty-seven) — “ Fashionable English mammas, look to it ! Eng- 
land can still boast of the bravery of her sons ; can she do so with as loud 
a voice of the virtue of her daughters ? And who is to blame if she cannot ? 
Oh ! you msy have an answ'er - or think you have ; — instances of frail 
daughters (become wives) happen among people of no fashion. True ; but 
I pray you to recollect, that though the whole lump is leavened now, the 
fermentation began in the three measures of meal. Yes, fashionable Eng- 
lish mammas, look to it ! 1, for one, think you have already given us 
eiwuj^h women, who, fresh from your hands, most beautifully unite the 
frivolity of children with the vices of men — stronpf passions and weak judg- 
ments. And, pray, listen to a hint even from your own sweet philosopher 
of Geneva — “ Malheur au siecle ou les femmes perdeni leur ascendant et 
od leurs juffements ne sontplus rten aux hommes / " 

As for you, dear women, to whon^l have particularly addressed myself, in 
the first instance, your pardon tor tliis long digression— ungallant 1 will not 
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call it; for, indeed, and in truth, 1 love you all so well, that I would wish 
to admire you more — above all, to honour you. 

Three weeks alter Lord S. proposed for ('aroline, she was his wife. One 
other w^ord in her excuse for tlie step. 1 had been summoned to Ihc souUi 
of France to attend my mother, who lay danjjorously ill there, and remained 
abroad durinc; S- — 's sliort courtship. Had I been near her, feeble-minded 
as she was, I do not believe she would have ajiven me up, for she knew 1 
was able and willinij to save her from persecution. 

When first I heard of her niarrasre, 1 entertained, however, no such cha- 
ritable feelinji;s towards her. In a bitter moment I prayed she mij^ht live 
to deserve my pity. Poor thinj^! even before that time came, 1 repented 
me of my prayer. 1 roamed about, here and there, on the Continent for a 
year, and at the end of that time ceased to be a younger brother ; the old 
baronetcy was fiiteen tliousand por anmun, a little, but only a little, em- 
barrassed. I left the estate to clear itself, and in two years more returned 
to England. Caroline and I met in society : she was flattered and followed 
by crowds ; nesrlected and treated cavalierly by her lord; and she repaid 
him with contempt. In the flush that overspread her face at our first 
re-meeting, and in her embaiTassed recognition, I read plain admissions of 
a lurking interest for me. Had she been only the beautifid and fashionable 

Lady S query?— on sucli encouragement? but she was sacred in my 

eyes, not as the wife of another, (my dear ladies, I was then only six and 
twenty, and a man of fashion,) but as the woman 1 had once loved well 
enough to have made my own. Therefore, I avoided Caroline, and sought 
enchantments elsewhere -elsewhere, and everywhere, acquiring the know- 
ledge (had I previously wanted the lesson) of the surprising difference 
between an elder and a younger brother. I might now have practised sinmng, 
or riding, or dancing, or driving, to my heart's content, with the best or the 
Ikir creatures : but somehow the easiness of ntiaiiiinent damped the ardour 
of pursuit ; and when mothers saw me Jiolcl back, they began to urge me on, 
until I became regularly worried out of my native country, and ran over a 
second time to the Continent. Hut little rest or peace did 1 find in the 
change. At Paris, at Naples, at Florence, at Rome, wherever there were 
daughters to be married, I was assailed liy storm, by blockade, by sap. In 
short, 1 was fairly beaten out of Christendom, and "took reiuge among the 
turbaned infidels, where, tliotfgli a man may liave four wives if he likes, he 
needs not have one if he don't. — Yes, now I breatlied free, although in^he 
land of despotism ; but, be it remembered, it was also the land of harems. 

Months rolled on. 1 used sometimes to see the Eiigli.sh newspapers at 
the houses of one Hritish merchant or another. One morning the following 

paragraph met ray eye : “ The Karl of S is about to lead to the hymeneal 

altar the beautilul and accomplished daughter of the Mai*quis of D : 

the unfortunate Miss " (here came in Caroline’s maiden name) “is, 

W'e understand, living in strict seclusion somewhere in Italy ; the gallant 

Count M is more than ever the star of the Paris salons.” So it W'as 

as 1 had anticipated, and sooner loo. Hut 1 recollected thai, just before 1 
left London, poor Caroline had become intimate at the house of the noto- 
rious rich foreign countess, or princess, I suppose, whose name I wish I 
could put down here for llie admiration it merits; but since an honest, as 
well as honourable, member has iailed in an attempt to get some one to 
mention it, (in a numerous assembly where there were a good many who 
could,) I will hold my tongue, much against ray inclination. But 1 remem- 
bered this lact, I say, and also the character^ of “ the gallant count,” and, 
whatever were my other feelings, I did not long continue wandering. 
Although here was poor Caroline, once innocent, (and once beloved by a 
tolerafafy honest man,) within a few brief months, gudty, detected, punished, 
abandoned— abandoned of all— (so 1 thought, at the time, but 1 mistook)— 

and, above all, by “ the gallant count,” who, “ more than ever,” &c. 

I set out almost immediately for England, in order to discover, if 1 could, 
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her place of solitary retreat : and, my dear women, part of what I am now 
going to tell you may seem romantic, but so do many very true things. 

From an accident which happened to my carriage on my way homeward, 
I was obliged to stop a day at a small village in Burgundy. Besieged by 
a crowd of ragamuffins as a **milor Anglois," 1 escaped from them into the 
silence of the burial-ground of the hamlet. I had been studying for s*onic 
time the half-effaced and the recent memorials of sorrow, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a particular grave, one detached from the others. 
It was thickly planted round w'ith shrubs, and, unlike the rest, bore marks 
of the frequent visitations of a ctireful and venerating hand. But 1 believe 
it w’as its standing alone which, vaguely, somehow first interested me ; I 
detected myself attributing to its occupant the power of being conscious of 
desolateness. I stooped over it, and to m}' surprise i-cfid the following in- 
scription in English: — “Beloved friend, \ou have sinned, and you have 
suffered; you have repented, and you are saved through Him, whose name 
be praised for ever and ever, Amen. H. C." So an Englishman, the only 
one of his nation, slept here. The idea was dreary, and called up others 
like itself. I was a wanderer loo. And he had been unhappy ; that deep- 
ened the melancholy of my meditations. I glanced at my j)ast life, and 
was not quite satisfied with it ; yet I could not charge myself with more 
than the usual quantum of sins of an ordinaiy, unoffending man of fashion. 
I thought of friends 1 had lost, and I asked where were they then ? I thought 
of her 1 had lost, of her who w'as lost to the world and to me, by a separa- 
tion more complete than that which death makes. 

At this point of my reverie, a carriage stopped at the gate of the church- 
yard, and a lady and a gentleman alighted from it, entered the humble 
cemetery, and advanced to where I .stood, They were English, from 
their dress and general expression. At their approach, I retreated to 
another part of the ground, and observed them, unseen. For some time 
they stood together at the grave. Tlie lady appeared greatly affected ; her 
companion spoke to her in a low, soothing tone. Preseidly he left her 
alone, and walked out of the churchyard. As soon as he was gone, she 
gave way to the grief she had repressed in his presence ; she knelt by the 
grave, and sometimes her accents were those of prayer ; sometimes they 
rose into loud lament, or sank in a passion of tears and sobs. 1 was touched, 
myself, by the depth and sincerity of her soVrow'. 

The thought suddenly occurred to me, that I did wrong to play the spy 
upon her as I was doing ; and 1 stole out of the burial-ground and returned 
to the inn. The gentleman was standing at its door : our eyes mot, and 
neither seeing the other so shy of him as Englishmen generally are 
abroad, we bowed almost simultaneou.sly. He did not, after this, turn off 
his eyes stolidly in another direction, and I ventured to ask him a trifling 
question. He answered me frankly ; I was encouraged to proceed, and, at 
the end of half an hour, we liked each other very well. He was just telling 
me, that if we* had been alone he would have proposed joining forces at 
dinner, but that, having his daughter with him, whose spirits were much 
depressed, he was compelled to forego the pleasure, — when the person 
spoken of appeared, ascending the little eminence upon which the inn 
stood. She seemed di.sconcerted at seeing a stranger with her father, and 
drew her veil down, and turned her head away. This w^as an unusual ma- 
nifestation towards me from a woman. Since I came into the baronetcy, 
at any rate, I thought I was rather an intere.sting-looking traveller. But, 
if my vanity was piqued that slie did not care to Took at me, my curiosity 
was also disappointed that I could not catch a glimpse of her features. 1 
concluded she was handsome, ])ecause 1 knew her to be feeling — a slight 
remnant of the youthful creed which always allies beauty and sensibility. 

The father followed her into the house as I moved away from the door, 
but shortly returned with a request that 1 would dine with him, as his 
daughter preferred remaining in her room for the evening. I readily agreed; 
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I -liked the old gentleman, and I wanted to know more about his daughter: 
even thougli she might prove no heroine, or object of a poet's dream* she 
was worthy the interest of a rational man, — she was woman in tears, if she 
was not in beauty. 

Her lather and I got on very well together, and discussed a variety of 
Engiisli topics. We— or, I should rather say, I — stumbled on the fre- 
quency of divorce cases lately ; and I asked him if he knew what had be- 
come of the unhappy Lady S ? He started, reddened, grew pale, 

gazed at me, cast down his eves, and answered, — “Yes— she is dead!" 
Startled in my turn, and greatly agitated, I asked him to explain : — he left 
the room. I slept little that night ; or, when I did, my dreams were of Ca- 
roline, as my waking thoughts had been. Now 1 sat by her, as informer 
days, and she looked happy and innocent, as well as beautiful ; and now I 
gazed at her in a strange land, and she was pale, worn, and suffering ; and 
on her brow I read, “ My heart is breaking." In the morning: I busied my- 
self in conjecturing why her name should have so much affected my new 
acquaintance. A note from him, requesting to sec me before we paHed on 
our different routes, solved my difficulty. Its signature was the name of 
Caroline's uncle by marriage ; and his daughter, who had been Caroline's 
early and dtiarest friend, 1 had seen often before, though he and I had 
never nu t till the previous day. I hastened out to him from my chamber, 
and wai-nily taking his offered hand, said, “ Sir, .*i strong bond of common 
feeling unites us, 1 hope, in friendship; she W’na my youthful love: my 
name is Trevor.’* Tie returned my pressure. AVe walked out together to 
the churchyard. 1 learned from him all I wanted to know, and more than 
I had evpel ted tv) hear. Caroline liad not died in solitude, without a friend 
as a eomlortor ; nor, through the ministry of that friend, had she died de- 
spairing And, in eijnsequoncc of all I heard, I began to wonder how 1 could 
have onvQ calk'd Helen Clinton plain. Her father and I returned to the 
inn : ‘•lie met us— the fears streamed from her eyes' ns she held out her 
he Dll to me -siie hluslied when 1 raised it to my lips — and 1 tliought her 
hlm<»>t I'andsomo. '1 litee nionths afterwards we wove maiiried ; and, in 
jasliee to her, aiul to my dear womankind in general, I will give a detail of 
the facts which could thus impart to a plain face the charm of beauty — 
ay, and more than that. Who will patronize my cosmetic ? 

The cousins, Helen and Caroline, had been brought up together by their 
grandmother, to whom or (hiroline owed whatever she possessed of a 
bett(‘r order of feeling tlian was valued by others she afterwards lived 
amongst. Her father, orJ.ercd on foreign service, left his little girl in bis 

mother's, l.ad\ T 's, charge; he had been medically advised not to 

yield to his wife’s desire to take (hirolme with them. Helen Clinton was 

the child oJ* Lady T s favourite daughter, w’ho, dying almost immediately 

after Helen's birth, rcipiested that during infancy, at leas*, Helen might be 
entrusted to her grandmother. Tims the girls grew up as sisters, equally 
beloved by tlie old lady— but only by her. All the connexions and ac- 
quaintances of the family overlooked “ ugly little Helen, ” to lavish admira- 
tion and caresses on “ lovely little Caroline." — “ Charming, sweet little 
creature— what a sensation she will create some years hence!" “You 
dear, litile, merry thing, come here ami kiss me with that lovely little mouth 

of yours!*’ —“Helen, mv dear, how d’ 30 do ?— why do 3'ou look so 

frightened, child?— Nobody is going to eat you. Stupid-looking, little 
cold thing she is, -don’t you think so? Very odd she should be so very 
plain, and of such ti handsome family : hdmbly provoking— ugliness won t 

do now at all, even with money : how blind poor old Lady T must be! 

1 declare she’s quite foud of the child." 

This, and more, poor linden was doomed to hear whenever the kind and 
considerate speaker was out of her grandmother's presence. As a mere 
child, of course, she appeare T plainer than as a woman, for her face then 
wanted intellectual express! *1 to supply the place of regularity of feature 
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and bnlliant colour. Yet Helen felt no shade of envy towards her cousin ; 
nor did she love her the less because every one loyed Caroline, and no one 
loved herself. She would twine Caroline s fair ringlets round her finger, 
and kiss the little beauty’s delicate featui*es, and only wish “ that she 
could be like her Caroline, that a great many might love her too.’* — “ But 
then grandmama loves me just as well;’*— and her little fkce would gioW at 
the thought, and content settle upon it. 

As they grew up, Helen's generosity of feeling was often put to the test ; 
her very instructors took no interest in her till forced to do justice to her 
superior intellect and docility. When Caroline was about eleven, and 
Helen two years older, her father and mother returned from abroad. The 

latter had always been unwilling to leave her daughter in Lady T ’s 

care, whom she strongly suspected of being no better than she should be — 
videlicet — a Methodist. I must acknowledge that appearances were against 
the old lady ; but then, in candour, we must hope the best. She cer- 
tainly did read the }3i})le, and practise its lessons, more than was strictly 
proper in a woman who kept good company ; but then she had bad health 
and bad spirits, and perhaps it was as much for want of something more 
becoming to do, or perhaps, as Bums says, in consequence of 
“ Just a cariiai inclination,'* * 

as on account of any leaning towards Methodism, that she visited the sick, 
fed the hungry, and clothed the naked. However that may be, Caroline 
was now promptly witlidrawn from a dangerous example, and settled at 
home among fashionable masters and fashionable acquaintances ; and, in 
reality, -her education now began. The cousins wept, and clung to each 
other, in all the sorrow natural to their age— equally intense on both sides 
tbr a time, but not doomed to be equal in duration. (Jaroline, removed to 
new scenes, new triends, and new pleasures, did not think of Helen so often 
as Helen did of her, who, day by day, .surrounded by innumerable me- 
mentos of tlie past, was perpetually reminded of her beloved friend and 
playfellow. In the honest simplicity of her heart it never occurred to her 
that she was relieved of the presence of an eclipsing rival. 

The girls met every year, for some months, either in town or country. 
They grew into womanhood. Caroline continued ever amiable and aftec- 
tionate ; but she valued her beauty more than formerly, and loved more to 
have it praised ; and longed to be presented, and to go to Alniack's, and 
to have pai*tners, and admirers, and lovers. And, “ H elen, don't you wish 
to be brought out too ?" — “ No, Caroline, I have not the same motives for 
wishing it that vou have; however,*’ — laughing — “ exchange persons, and 
I will Jong for it to your heart’s content.” 'I'he cousins were presented, 
however, on the same day ; and how' did Caroline’s heart swell, and her 
cheeks flush, and her eyes sparkle, to know herself gazed at by all ! As 
for Helen, she felt relieved when the ceremony was over, and only hoped 
she had escaped observation. 

They went into society, side by side. Caroline bad admirers by the 
hundred —lovers *by the dozen — some ofl’ers Helen had not one — neither 
admirer, lover, nor offer ; yet she unaifectedly took pride— a Kind of per- 
sonal pride— in her cousin's conquests ; and would meet Caroline's eyes, in 
company, with such a sincere expres.sion of ]ilcasiire, and would congratu- 
late her, in private, so earnestly, that tlie beauty's heart often beat in 
indulgence of higher feelings than those of gratified vanity — love and ad- 
miration of her generous cousii^^ 

In childhood, Helen had been called cold and stupid when she was only 
repulsed, discouraged, and mortified. Now, however, she did not retire, 
terrified, into the corner ot' a room ; witli a perfect knowledge of her abiding 
plainness of feature, mental cultivation gave her confidence in herself as a 
woman ; she ought to have added, could her modesty have permitted it, a 
dignified, feeling woman. She took her place among her fellow-creatures 
unassumingly, but easily ; and she kept it, unobtrusively, but firmly. How 
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gtood her heart towards the neglect of the men ? — As it ineyitaUy must 
have stood. She felt she was above a coxcomb's compliment->thanlcfti]lf 
felt it: but then Helen knew that all men were not coxcombs; and she 
would have prized the admiration of one of the exceptions. ** It would not 
raise iny opinion Of myself, for I do not think the love of men the criterion 
of m&rit in woman ; but it w'ould raise my opinion of men. The man who 
could love me must be a superior one.*’ And then she would explain to 
herself her apparent vanity. “ His affection would be grounded on moral 
and intellectual excellence, supposed or real, in me. Though he might not 
have much discernment, he would at least prove that he possessed a nobly- 
constructed mind in so acting Urpon such a conviction, and I would do my 
best to keep up the delusion.*' Of all Caroline's admirers there was but 
one by whose preference Helen could have been gratified, and he, like the 
rest, overlooked her. 1 am now, as her husband, proud that when 1 was *, 
her cousin's suitor, she merely gave me her approbation ; I was not then 
worthy of the slightest share of her regard. 

Helen was in the country w’itli her father when Caroline made the great 
conquest of the silly and profligate earl. As soon as she heard of it, and, 
at the same time, learnt that Caroline was inclined to the match to escape 
persecution, Helen %rote to her cousin. — “ Accept him not, dearest Caro- 
line," said part of the letter—** your faith is vowed to another. Upon the 

mere question of not loving S , I implore you to reject him. You know 

how 1 love my father. Ho you think 1 should obey him if he commanded 
me to marry where I could not give my heart, and with it my respect and 
confidence? No. At the ri'^k of being banished from his house and hi# 
bosom, 1 would not. Bui siq)pose your case, fully, to be mine. Suppose 
that, disliking my father’s choice, 1 preferred anotlier. Caroline, wed not 

with S !" 'lake courage, and inform your family of the true state of 

your affections ; and if they continue to persecute you, let them — ay, let 
them turn you out of doors ; and then, Caroline, come here to me, and to 
my father— and come soon— Tre\ or will not leave you long with us." 

Caroline did not come, and Helen did not go to her wedding, giving the 
plain and true reason, namely, that she disapproved of her cousin's conduct. 
In the admiration and envy of fashionable rones of both sexes, Caroline 
sought compensation for the loss of a friend’s approbation. Time went on. 

Lady S was spoken of- not as a flirt merely. Helen remonstrated. 

In answer, Caroline indignantly asked if it was nu‘ant to accuse her of im- 
propriety of conduct; and complained that Helen was changed -grown 
methodistical and cold-hearted. H elen had beeome a tiresome friend, be- 
cause she was a faithful one. In the course of another year Caroline's 
name became coupled with that of the “ gallant count," the most successfbl 
man on the Continent; in fact, floated into England upon his Europ ean 
reputation. Helen once more addressed her cousin, in tenderness, yet in a 
tone which Caroline, spoilt by adoration, could not brook; besides, it w^as 
deserved. For the fir.sl tini^% a letter of Helen's remained unanswered. 
Soon after came the etdat of the affair. Helen w-as for many days almost 
senseless in her bed. She r<‘covered to consciousness and utter misery. 
Her sense of honour w’as as deep as her principle of religion. The friend 
she loved as her own soul was now an outcast from soeiely, and a sinner 
before God. SJie w'ished to make one last appeal. She tried every means 
to trace her cousin, but in vain. The usual proceedings were taken— a 
divorce obtained. The counf refused to Caroline the only miserable re- 
paration in his power- the name of wife. They disagreed ^nd separated. 
No one knew the place of her retreat. At length Helen obtained a clue; 
and, entering her lather's study, laid her hand tenderly and confidingly on 
his shoulder. — “ Father, I am come to make a request." 

“ Name it, my child." — Helen hesitated. 

“ What could you ask, Helen, that 1 would refuse ?" 

I have discovered her retreat— she is alone." 
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I understand you, my love. Start when you like ; your father shall be 
ready to accompany you.^' 

They set out the following morning for the Continent, and, arriving in the 
little village I have already spoken of, inquired for the English lady. They 
were told she was too ill to see anyone. Helen wrote a billet containing 
these words “ Caroline, I have traced you. 1 am come to remain by 
your jside till death separates us.** She lingered in the passage leading to 
Caroline's room, after sending in the little note by the servant. The woman, 
issuing hastily from the chamber, a moment after, ran against her, excusing 
her inadvertence by saying that she was hurrying for water for the lady, 
who had fainted. Caroline awoke in her cousin's arms. She groaned ; she 
shuddered, in the agony of self-abasement. 4tlelen folded her to her bosom, 
wept over her, caressed her, smiled upon her, called her by all the old terms 
of endearment. Caroline would have freed herself of her close embrace. 
“ No, no, no, Helen— leave me— leave me, Helen, in mercy! I am a de- 
graded wretch, fit only for your contempt. 1 wish for nothing else. I 
neglected your warnings, Helen — disregarded you, dared to insult you. 
Leave me— I am no company for you, Helen— let me die alone.” 

Helen answered each broken sentence by an additional caress; and, as 
she kissed her worn and haggard features, wondered was it indeed Caroline 
whom she looked upon ! Caroline became calmer, and spoke of her end as 
near, and as desired. Hut she spoke of death as a relief from shame and 
suffering, merely. She neither lioped nor feared anything from the change. 
Helen knew this was not the mood in which man should meet his Maker. 

f he tried to awaken other feelings. The poor sufferer had never had reli- 
ious impressions. The subject was now irksome, and she disliked and 
avoided it. Helen, at times, was tempted to despair, and say— “ Prayer is 
unavailing!” but she persevered, and found thyTit was not. “ The heart 
of stone” was taken away, and tlie softened lieart given in its stead. 
Morning after morning the rising sun found Helen, after a night of watching, 
still sitting with the book of God in her hand, or kneeling in fervent prayer, 
by the deathbed ; and they >vere not unmixed tears of grief which blinded 
her eyes as, at length, she gazed upon the inanimate wreck of her cousin, 
after the sinner's last breath had exhaled in a prayer for pardon. 

A few days before Caroline died, she wrote to her former husband, be- 
seeching him to give their only girl, and only child, to Helen's care. “ 'I'is 
the lavt request, my lord, of a guilty and a dying woman ; except for my 
child's sake, 1 would not dare to intrude upon you.” The petition was 
acceded to, and my H elen loves the child as she loved the mother. Poor 
Caroline also wrote a long and affecting letter to her seducer, to be delivered 
a(ter her death. The counMhrust it, half read through, into his pocket, as 
ne hastened out to keep ah evening en^gement ; and that night he was 
never more redoubtable, or more followed ; and before the i)arty broke up, 
he recollected the letter, and finished the perusal of it aloud, to some ad- 
mired and admiring woman of fashion, who joined him in smiling at the 
piety of the Divorcee Devote, 
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Byron’s bad opinion of mankind is not, I am convinced, genuine; and 
it certainly does not operate on his actions, as his first impulses are 
always go^, and his heart is kind and charitable. His good deeds are 
never the result of reflection, as the heart acts before the head has had 
time to reason. This cynicabl|ihabit of decrying human nature is one of 
the many little affectations to which he often descends, and this im^es- 
sion has become so fixed in my mind, that I have been vexed with my- 
self for attempting to refute opinions of his that, on reflection, I was 
convinced were not his real sentiments, but uttered either from a foolish 
wish of display, or from a spirit of contradiction which much influences 
his conversation. have heard him assert opinions one day, and main- 
tain the most opposite, with equal warmth, the day after ; this arises not 
so much from insincerity, as from being wholly governed by the feeling 
of the moment ; he has no fixed principle of conduct or of thought, and 
the want of it leads him into errors and inconsistencies from which he 
is only rescued by a natural go^ness of heart that redeems, in soide 
degree, what it canno1|jj*’ent. Violence of temper tempts him into 
expressions that might nffluce- people to believe him vindictive and 
rancorous ; he exaggerates all his feelings w hen he gives utterance to 
them, and here the imagination, that has led to his triumph in poctr}^, 
operates less happily, by giving a darker shade to his sentiments and 
expressions. When he wrrites or speaks at such moments, the force of 
his language imposes a belief that the feeling that gives- birth to it must 
be fixed in his mind ; but see him in a few hours after, and not only no 
trace of this angry excitement remains, but, if recurred to hy another, 
he smiles at his own exaggerated warmth of expression, and proves, in 
thousand ways, that the teni^r onW U rea^onsible for hisydefects, and 
ju^he heart. ^ 

1^'^^ think it is Diderot (said Byron) who says that, to describe ^man, 
'one ought to dip one’s pen in the rainbow’ ; and, instead of sand, nse 
the dust from the wings of butterflies to dry the paper. This is a 
concetto w'orthy of a Frenchman ; anti, thoiigli meant as complimentary, 
is really by no means so to your sex . To describe woman, the^^n 
should be dipped, not in the rainbow, but in the heart of man, ere more 
than eighteen summers have passed over his head ; and, to dry the paper, 
I would allow only the sighs of «dolescciice. Women are best understood 
by men whose feelings have not been hardened by a contact with the 
world, and who believe in virtue because they are unacquainted with 
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vice. A knowledge of vice jRrjH, as far as I can judge by experience, 
invarkUy produce disgust, ae Fbelieve, with my favourite poet, thatr* 

* Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 

That, to be hated, needs but to be seen.’ 

But he who has known it ‘can never truly describe woman aa diC 
dught to be described ; and, therefore, a perfect knowledge of the World 
unfits a man for the task. When I attempted to describe Haldee and 
Zuleika, I endeavoured to forget all that friction with the world hid 
taught me ; and if I at all succeeded, it %as because 1 was, and Ida, 
penetrated with the conviction that women oniy know evil from having 
experienced it through men : whereas men have no criterion to judge of 
pnrity or goodness but woman. Some portion of this purity and good«' 
ness always adheres to woman, (continued Byron,) even though she may 
lapse from virtue; she makes a willing sacrifice of herself on the altar 
of affection, and thinks oijy of him for whom’ it is made : while men 
think of themselves alone, and regard the w'oman but as an object that 
administers to their selfish gratification, and who, when she ceases to 
have this power, is thought of no more, save as an obstruction in their 
path. You look incredulous, (said Byron;) but I have said what I 
think, though not all that I think, as Phave amich higher opinion of 
your sex than I have even now expressed.” 

This would be most gratifying could I he smre that, to-morrow or next 
day, some sweeping sarcasm against my sex may not escape from the 
lips that have now- praised them, and that my credulity, in believing the 
praise, may not be quoted as an additional proof of their weakness. 
This instability of opinion, or expression of opinion of Byron, destroys 
all confidence in him, and precludes the possibility of those who live 
much in his society feeling that sentiment of confiding security in*him, 
without which a real regard cannot subsist. It has always appeared a 
strange anomaly to me, that Byron, who possesses such acuteness in 
the foibles and defect^ of otWs, should have so little power 
eithcMn don^ucring ot WiM|lingTiis that they are evident even to a 
superficial observer ; it is also extraordinary that the knowledge of humal^ \ 
jaature that enables him to discover, at a glance, such defects, should not 
dictate the wisdom of concealing his discoveries, at least from those in 
whom he has made them ; but in this he betrays a total want of tact, 
and must often send away his associates dissatisfied with themselves, and 
still more so with him, if they happen to possess discrimination or 
susceptibility. ^ 

To let a person sec that you have discovered his faults, is to mako 
him an enemy for life,” (says Byron), and yet this he does continually: 
he says, “ that the only truths a friend will tell you, are your faults; and 
the only thing he will give you, is advice.” Byron’s affected display of 
knowledge of the world deprives him of commiseration for being its 
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dope, while his practical inexperience rep«rs him so perpetually. He 
is at war with the actual state of things^ y« admits that all that h^ liow 
eomplains of has existed for centunes ; aid that those who have taken 
up arms against the world have foun^ few pplauders, and still fewer fol* 
lowers. His philosophy is more theoretics than practical, and must so 
continue, as long as passion and feeling hate more influence over him than 
fdlection and reason. Byron affects to w unfeeling, while he is a victim 
to sensibility; and to be reasonable, whue he is governed by imagination 
only ; and so meets with no sympathy from either the advocates of sen- 
•ihility or reason, and consequently cepdenms both. “ It is fortunate 
for those (said Byron) whose near comexions are good and estimable ; 
independently i>f various other advanta^s that are derived from it, perhaps 
the greatest of all are the imprcsBioiis made on our minds in early youth by 
witnessing goodness, impressions whjjbli have such w eight in deciding our 
future opinions. If we witness eviy qualities, in common acquaintances, 
tjie effect is slight, in comparison with that made ^ discovering them 
in those united to us by the ties ct consanguinity ; this last disgusts us 
with human nature, and renders us doubtful of goodness, a progressive 
step misanthropy, the nmst fearful disease that can attack tlie 

min^^^^^riirst and earliest iflTpiissions were melancholy, — n^' poor 
mother gave them; hirficl^my sister, who, incapable of wrong herself, 
suspected no wrong in otiiers, I owe the little good of wliicli I can boast; 
and had 1 earlier known Jier, it might have influenced my destiny. 
Augusta has great strength of mind, which is displayed not only in her 
own conduct, hut to support the weak and infirm of purpose. To me she 
was, in the hour of need, as a tow er of strength. Her affection w as my 
last rallying point, and is now the only bright spot tliat the horizon of 
England offers to my view. Augusta knew all my weaknesses, hut she had 
love enough to bear w’itli them. I value not the false sentiment of affection 
that adheres to one while w e believe him faultless : not to love him would 
then he difficult ; hut give me the love that, with perception to view the 
errors, has sufficient force to pardon them, — who can ‘ love the offender, 
yet detest the offence,’ and this my sister had. She has given me sucli 
good advice, and yet, finding me iuca]>ahlc of following it, loved and pitied 
me but the more, because I was erring. This is true affection, and above 
all, true Christian feeling ; but how' rarely is it to be met w ith in England, 
where amour pr^e prompts peo])le to show their superiority by giving 
advice; and a m^fange of selfisimess and wounded vanity engages them 
to resent its not being followed, which they do by not only leaving off 
the advisedy but by injuring him by every means in their power. Depend 
on it (continued Byron) the English are the most perfidious fnends and 
unkind relations that the civilized world can produce ; and if you have 
had the misfortune to lay them under w^eighty obligations, you may look 
for all the injuries that they can inflict, as they arc. anxious to avenge 
Ihemselyes for the humiliations th^ suffer when they accept favours, 

p2 
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Tkef are proud, Ibut have net sufficient pride to refuse services that ate 
necessary to their comfort, ai^ have too much false pride to be grateful. 
Iliey iliay pardon a refusal to assist thhm, but they never can forgive 
a^gmbosity which, as they axe seldom capable of practising or appre- 
■lHWtfc, overpowers and humiliates them. With this opinion of the 
'English (continued Byron), wpichhas not been lightly formed, you may 
imagine how truly I must value^ my sister, who 4 b so totally opposed to 
them. She is tenacious of accepting obligations, even from the nearest 
relations ; but having accepted,^ is incapable of aught approaching" to 
ingratitude. Poor Lady had just such a sister as mine, who, fault- 

less herself, could pardon and weep over the errors of one less pure, 

and almost redeem them, by her own excellence. Had Lady ’s 

sister or mine (continued Byron) been less good and irreproachable, 
they could not have afforded to be so forbearing ; but being unsullied, 

, they could show iim|cy wi^out fear, of drawing attention tA their own / 
yh^demeanours.”'^^^- 

jfiy Byron talked to-day of Cumpb'^l tlijp pdot : said thatne was a warm- 
/ /lear^ and honest man ; praised his works, and cpiotcd some passages 
wmi the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” wlijgkhe said was a poem full of beau- 
ties. “ I differ, however, (said Byrom,) with my friend Cambell on 
some points. Do you remember the passage — 

“ But mark the wretch whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes though half untrue ; 

His erring heart the lash of sorrow bore. 

But found not pity w'hen it erred no more.” 

This, he said, was so far a true picture, those who once erred being ' 
supposed to err always, a charitable, but false, supposition, that tlie 
English are prone to act upon. “ But (added Byron) I am not pre- 
pared to admit, that a man, under such circumstances as those so poeti- 
cally described by Campbell, couhl feel hope ; and, judging by my own 
feelings, I should think that there wmild be more of envy than of hope 
in the poor man’s mind, when he leaned on the gate, and looked at 
* the blossomed bean-field and the sloping green.’ Cam])bcll was, how'- 


s of Hope,” wdijgkhe said was a poem full of beaii- 
wever, (said Byrom,) with my friend Cambell on 


ever, right in Tepresenting it othenvise (continued Byron.) We have 
all, God knows, occasion for hope to enable us to supiiort the thousand 
vexations of this dreary existence ; and he who leads us to believe in this 
universal panacea, in which, par parent/texe, I have little faith, renders 
a service to humanity^ Campbell’s ‘ Lochiel’ and ^Mariners’ are ad- 
mirable spirit-stirring "productions (said Byron) ; his ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ is beautiful ; and some of the episodes in hie* ‘ Pleasures 'of 
Hope’ pleased me so much, that I know them by heart. By-the-by 
(continued he) w'e must be indebted to Ireland for this mode of e^Epress- 


ing the knowing anything by rote, and it is at once so true and poetical, 
that 1 alwuys use it. We certainly remember best those jiassages, as yeell 
events, that interest us most, or touch the heart, which must have 
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vgiven birth to the phraBe— * know by heart.* The ‘ Pleasurea of Me- 
mory* is a very beautiful poem (said Byron), harmoniouB, finished, and 
chaste; it contains not a single meretricious ornament. If Rogers haa 
not fixed himself in the higher fields of Parnassus, he has, at least, cul- 
tivated a very pretty flower-garden at its base. Is not this (continued 
Byron) a poetical image worthy of a conversazione at Lydia White’s ? 
But, jesting apart, for* one ought to b^ serious in talking of so serious a 
subject as the pleasures of memory, ^hich, God knows, never offered any 
pleasures to me, (mind; I mean memory, and not the poem,) it really 
always did remind m j of a flower-garden, so filled with sweets, so trim, 
so orderly. You, I am sure, know the powerful poem written in a blank 
leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ by an unknown author ? He has 
taken my view of the subject, and I envy him for expressing all that I 
felt ; but did not, could not, express as he has done. This wilderness 
of triste thoughts offered a curious contrast to the IhQTtus siccus of pretty 
flowers that followed it (said Byron), and marks the difference between 
inspiration and versification. 

‘‘ Having compared Rogers’s poem to a flower-garden (continued 
Byron) to what shall I compa|e .Moore’s — to the Valley of Diamonds, 
where all is brilliant and attractive, but where one is so dazzled by^ the 
s])arkling on every side that one knows not wdiere to fix, each gem beau- 
tiful in itself, but overpowering to the eye from their quantity. Or, to 
descend to a more homely comparison, thougli really (continued BjTon) 
so brilliant a subject hardly admits of any thing liomely, Moore’s Poems 
(with the exception of the Melodies) resemble the fields in Italy, covered 
by such myriads of fire-flies shining and glittering around, that if 
one attempts to seize one, another still more brilliant attracts, and one 
is bewildered from too much brightness. I remember reading some- 
where (said Byron) a concetto of designating difierent living poets, by 
the cups A])ollo gives them to drink out of. Wordsworth is made to 
drink from a wooden bow], and my melancholy self from a skull, chased 
.with gold. Now, I would add the following cu])s : — ^To Moore, I would 
give a cup formed like the lotus flow er, and set in brilliants ; to Crabbe, a 
scooped pumi)kin ; to Rogers, an antique vase, formed of agate ; and to 
Colman, a champagne glass, as descriptive of their different styles. I ^ 
'd be satisfied w ith the appropriation ; but • 
f thi^ ill the^hape of criticism ? and least 

Byron said, thivTSe owed one-half of his 
which, like charity, covereth a multitude of 
sins with the multitude, and the other half, to the remoteness of the time 
at .which he wrote from our owrn days. All his vulgarisms (continued 
.Byron) are attributed to the circumstances of his birth and breeding 
depriving him of a good education ; hence they are to be excused, 
and the Obscurities with which his works abound are all easily 
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pteined by the simple statement, Aot he mote ebove 300 yeipi 
Bgo, and t^at the terms then in familiar '^hse are now become obsolete*. 

as want of education, and having written 
abOV#' 2b0 years beforthotr time, any writer may pass muster; end 
when to these is added, the being a sturdy hind of low degree, which to 
^ree parts of the community in England has a peculiar attraction, otie 
ceases to wonder at his supposed popularity; I say, supposed, for 
who goes to see his plays, and who, except country parsons, or moulding, 
stage-struck, theatrical amateurs, read them? ” I told Byron what really 
was, and is, iny impression, that he was not sinqere in his depreciation 
of our immortal bard; and I added, that I preferred believing him 
insincere, than incapable of judging works, which his own writings 
proved he must, more than most other men, feel the beauties of. He 
laughed, and replied, “ That the compliment I paid to his writings was 
so entirely at the expense of his sincerity, that he had no cause to be 
flattered ; but that, knowing I was one of those who w'orshipped Shak- 
speare, he forgave me, and would only bargain, that I made equal allow- 
ance for his worship of Pope.” I observed, ‘‘That any comparison 
between the two was as absurd as comparing some magnificent feudal 
castle, surrounded by mountains and forests, with foaming cataracts, and 
boundless lakes, to the jnetty villa of Pope, with its sheen lawn, 
artificial grotto, stunted trees, and trim exotics.” He said that my 
simile was more ingenious than just, and hoped that I was prepared to 
admit, that Pope was the greatest of all modern poets, and a philosopher 
as well as a poet. 1 made my peace by expressing my sincere admira- 
tion of Pope, but begged to^be understood as refusing to admit any com- 
parison between him and Shakspeare, and so the subject ended. Byron 
is so prone to talk for effect, and to assert what he does not believe, that 
one must be cautious in giving implicit credence to his opinions. My 
conviction is, that, in spite of his declarations to the contrary, Im admires 
Shakspeare as much as most of his countrymen do ; but that, unlike 
the generality of them, he sees the blemishes that the freedom of the 
times in which the great poet lived led him to indulge in in his w^ritings, 
iti a stronger point of vie^v, and takes pleasure in commenting on them 
with severity, as a means of wounding the vanity English. I 

have rarely met with a person more conversant ■ ’fritjl the worka 6f ' 
Shakspeare than was Byron. I hav5a heard him quote passages from 
tttein repeatedly ; and tonlTtlf&MttrlcedHW^ he appregil^^i^, 
Vfteir ^beauty, which certainly lost notmng in his delivery of 
^wj^Ssessed a more harmonious voice or a more elegant pronuncktittii 
did Byron. Could there be a less equivocal proof of Ms ftdmixm* 
^n of out imniortal bard, than the tenacity with which his mOmotyr 
iliteined the finest passages of all his works? When 1 made thk 
observation to him he smiled, and affected to boast that his memory was 
eb retentive, that it equally retained all that he read ; but as I had seen 
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vutny proofs of the coutrai^ I persevered In affirming what I haven^es'^* 

ceas^ to believe, that, in des^te of his professions^ 

was in his heart a warm admirer of Shakspeai^2^N|i^3||||[i9S^ 

Byron takes a peculiar pleasure in opposing ffinsAf topoptflar opinion, 
on all points ; he wishes to be thought as dissenting from the multiliidey 
and this affectation is tlie secret source of many of the incongruities be 
expresses. One cannot help lamenting that so great a genius shouH 
be sullied by this weakness ; but he has so many redeeming points that 
we must pardon what we cannot overlook, and attribute this error to 
the imperfectibility of human nature. Once thoroughly acquainted with 
his peculiarities, much that appeared incomprehensible is explained, and 
one knows when to limit belief to assertions that arc not always worthy 
of commanding it, because uttered from the caprice of the moment. 


He declares that such is his bad opinion of the taste and feelings of 
the English, that he should form a bad opinion of any work that they 
admired, or any person that they praised ; and that their admiration of 
his own works has rather confirmed than softened his bad opinion of 
them. It was the exaggerated praises of the people in England 
(said he) that indisposed me to the Duke of Wellington. I know that 
the same herd, who were trying to make an idol of him, would, on any 
reverse, or change of opinions, hurl him from the pedestal to which they 
had raised him, and lay their idol in the dust. I remember (continued 
Byron) enraging some of his Grace’s worshippers, after tTie battle of 
Waterloo, by quoting the lines from Ariosto : — 

Fil il vincer sempre mai laudabU cosa, 

Vincasi 6 per fortuna 6 per in«gno, 

in answer to their appeal to me, if he was not the greatest general that 
ever existed.” 

I told Byron that his quotation was insidious, but that the Duke had 
gained to^v many victories to admit the possibility of any of them being 
achieved more by chance than ability j and that, like his attacks oa 
Shaksjteare, he was not sincere in disparaging Wellington, as I was sure 
he must ail fovd be as proud of him as all other Englishmen are. “ What ! 
(said Byron) could a Whig be proud of Wellington ? could this be con- 
sistent p” 

The whole ofljyron’s manner, and his countenance on this and other 
oecasibns, when the name of the Duke of Wellington has been meiir 
tioned, conveyed the impression, that he had not been de bonne fii in hia 
beniures on him. Byron’s w^ords and feelings are so often opposed, and 
both so tsompletely depend on the humours of the moment, that those 
who know him well could never attach much confidence to the atabiHty 
of his sentiments, or the force of his expressions ; nor could they 
surprised, or angry, at hearing that he had spoken unkindly of soihe for 
whom he really felt friendship. This habit of censuring is his nilii^ 
passion, and he is now too old to correct it. 
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* I have been amused (said Byron) fi reading *Lcs Essais d4 
severe he is on the sentiment of tristesse; We 
particular passion to which we are not 
addicted, and the French are exempt from this. Montaigne says, that 
the Italians were right in translating their word tristezza, which means 
tristesse, into malign itd ; and this (continued Byron) explains my 
mechancete, for that I am subject to tristesse cannot be doubted; and 
if that means, as Le Sicur de Montaigne states, la malifjnitey this is the 
secret, of all my evil doings, or evil imaginings, and probably is also the 
source of my inspiration.” This idea appeared to amuse him very much, 
and lie dwelt on it with apparent satisfaction, saying that it absolved 
him from a j^load of responsibility, as he considered himself, according 
to this, as no more accountable for the satires he might WTite or speak, 
tbah. for his personal deformity. Nature^ he said, had to answer for 
malignite as well as for deformity, she gave both, and the unfortunate 
persons on whom she bestowed them w^erc not to be blamed for their 
effects. Byron said, that Montaigne was one of the French writers 
that amused him the most, as, independently of the quaintuess with 
which he made his observations, a ])erusal of his works was like a repe- 
tition at school, they rubbed up the reader’s classical knowledge. He 
added, that “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy” was also excellent, from 
the quantity of desultory information it contained, and was a mine of 
knowledge that, though much worked, was inexhaustible. I told him 
that he seemed to think more highly of Montaigne than did some of his 


own countrymen ; for th^ when Le Cardinal du Perron ‘‘ appelloit les 
Essais de Montaigne le weviaire des honn&tes gens ; le celebre lluet, 
eveque d’Avranchc, les disoit celui des honn^tes paresseux et des igno- 
rans, qui veulent s’enfariner de quelque teinture des lettres,” — Byron 
said that the critique was severe, but just ; for that Montaigne was the 
greatest plagiarist that ever existed, and certainly had turned his reading 
to the most account. ‘‘ But (said Byron) who is the author that is not, 
intentionally or unintentionally, a plagiarist ? Many more, I am per- 
suaded, are the latter than the fonner ; and if one has read much, it is 


'difficult, if not impossible, to avoid adopting, not only the thoughts, but 
the expressions of others, wdiich, after they have bm^me time stored 
in our minds, appear to us to come forth ready like Minerva 

■from the brain of Jupiter, and we fancy them our own progeny, instead 
of being those of adoption. I met lately a passage in a French book 
;(ipQt|fmued Byron) that states, d prapqs of plagiaries, that it was from 
preface, tp the works of Montaigne, by Mademoiselle de Goumay, 
ftis daughter, that Pascal stole his image of the Divinity : — 

.f C^est uioicercle^ dont la circonf^rence est par-tout, et le centre nullc 
‘partJ> .;.So see that even the saintly Pascal could steal as well as an- 
and was probfAiy unconscious of the theft. 

To be perfectly original, (continued Byron,) one should think mueb 
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tod read little; Wd tliia is impossible, as one must have read much 
"before one learns V) thinh ; for I have no faith in innate ideas, whatever 
-1 may have of innate predispositions. But after one hai^Md in a tole- 
Tahlc stock of materials for thinking, I should think the best plan would 
be to give the mind time to digest it, and then turn it all well over by 
thought and reflection, by which we make the knowledge acquired our 
,own ; and on this foundation wc may let our originality (if we have any) 
build a superstructure, and if not, it sup^dies our want of it, to a certain 
degree. I am accused of plagiary, (continued Byron,) as I see by the 
newspapers. If I am ^ilty, I have many partners in the crime ; for I 
assure you I scarcely know a living author who might not have a similar 
charge brought against Itoi, and whose thoughts I have not occasionally/; 
. , found in the works of otfcrs ; so that this ccmsoles me. ^ 

The book you lent nJlL l)r. Richardson’s ‘ Travels alon^tfieMedi- 
Vterraiiean,’ (said Byron,) an excellent work. It abounds in informa^ 
tion, sensibly and unaficctedly conveyed, and even without Lord B.’s 
praises of the author, would have led me to conclude that he was an 
enlightened, sensible, and thoroughly good man. He is always in earnest, 
(continued Byron,) and never writes for effect : his language is welL 
chosen and correct; and liis religious views unaffected and sincere 
without bigotry. lie is just the sort of man I should like to have with 
me for Greece — clever, both as a man and a physician ; for I require 
both — one for my mind, and tlic otlier for iny body, which is a little the 
w^orse for wear, from the bad usage of the troublesome tenant that has 
inhabited it, God help nic ! 

It is strange (said Byron) how seldom one meets with clever, sen- 
sible men in the professions of divinity or physic ; and yet they are pre- 
cisely the professions that most peculiarly demand intelligence and 
ability, — as to keep the soul and body in good health requires no ordi- 
nary talents.. I have, I confess, as little faith in medicine as Napoleon 
had. I think it has many remedies, but few spcciflcs. I do not know if 
w’c arrived at the same conclusion by the same road. Mine has been 
drawn from observing that the medical men who fell in my way were, in 

• general, so deficient in ability, that even had the science of liedicine 
been fifty times more simplified than it ever will be in our time, they 
had not intelligence enough to comprehend or reduce it to practice, 
which has given me a much greater dread of remedies than diseases. 
Medical men do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncrasy, (continued 
Byron,) on which so much dci)end8, and often hurry to the gtave one 

.’patient by a treatment tliat has succeeded with another. The moment 
they, ascertain a disease to be the same as one they have known, ttay 

• conclude the same remedies that cured the first must remove the secoM,- 

not making allowance for the peculiarities of temperament^4ii^^^j;%nd 
.disposition, which last has a great inffuence in maladies. All tW 1 
fbavc seen of physicians has given me a dread which w^l 
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tontinue, until I have met a doctor like your fnind^ch^rdeoUi trlif 
provea himaalf to be a sensible and intelligent man. n niaintiiUi {OOBf 
tinned Byfofi) that more than half our maladies are produced by ecmuK- 
totning ourselves to more sustenance than is required for the suppott of 
nature. Wc put too much oil into the lamp, and it blazes and bams 
out ; but if we only put enough to feed the hama it bums brightly and 
steadily. WO have, God knows, sufficient alloy in our compositions, 
without reducing them still nearer to the brute by overfeeding. I think 
that one of the reasons wKy women are in genial so much better than 
men, — ^for I do think they are, whatever I may say to the contrary,-*** 
(continued Byron,) is, tliat they do not indulge in gourmandise as moi 
do; and. consequently, do not labour undettthe complicated horrors 
that iMMsSda nroduces, which has such»k dreadful effect on the 


that id Mgg rtbn produces, which has such A dreadful effect on the 
tempers, *p(l. have both witnessed and felt.^jl^ 

There' is iaothing I so much dread as* attery, (said Byron ;) nof* 
that I mean to say I dislike it, — for, on the contrary, if well adminis- 
tered, it is very agreeable, — but I dread it because I know, from expe- 
rience, we end by disliking those wc flatter : it is the mode take to 
• avenge ourselves for stooping to the humiliation bf flattering them. Ou 
this account, I never flatter those I really like ; and, also, I should be 
fearful and jealous of owing their regard for me to the pleasure my flat- 
tery gave them. I am not so forbearing with those I am indifferent 
about ; for seeing how much people like flattery, I cannot resist giving 
them some, and it amuses me to see how they swallow even the largest 

doses. Now, there is and ; who could live on passable 

terms witli them, that did not administer to their vanity ? One tells you 
all his bonnes fortunesy and would never forgive you if you appeared to 
be surprised at their extent ; and the other talks to you of prime mi- 
nisters and dukes by their surnames, and cannot state the most simple 
fact or occurrence w itliout telling you tliat Wellington or Devonshire 
told him so. One does not (continued Byron) meet this last foibtesse 
out of England, and not then, I must admit, except smong parvenus. 

** It is^doubtfill which, vanity or conceit, is the most offensive, (said 
Bytorf^) but I think conceit is, because the gratification of vanity deJ 


pends on the suffrages of others, to gain which vain people must endeif- 
vour to please ; but as conceit is content with its own approbation, it 
makes no sacrifice, and is not susceptible of humiliation. I confess that 
I have a spiteful pleasure (continued Byron) in mortifying conceited 
p^ple ; and the gratification is enhanced by the difficulty ^ the tadc. 
Gne of the reasons why I dislike sSciety is, that its contact excites , all 
the evil qualities of my nature, which, like the Are in the flint, can only 
be elicited by friction. My philosophy is more the<»ietical than pirao- 
fical : it is nevet at hand when I want it ; and the puerile passiom tbit 
I witness in those whom I encounter excite disgust when examined neei^^ 
Hiof^h^ Viewed at A Stance, they oifly create pity,-— t^t b to eiqr» to 
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homely tpith, (continued Byron,) the follies of mankind, whcp 
tlay U^ch me no^ I can be lenient to^ and moralize on ; but if thqr mb 
Agft^st mj own, there » an end to the philosopher. We are all better 
in.lolitude, wid more especially if we are tainted with evil paasioni, 
which, Qod help us ! we all are, more or less, (said Byron.) They ate 
not then brought into action : reason and reflection have time and op- 
portunity to resume that influence over us which they rarely can do if 
we axe actors in the busy scene of life ; and w e grow better, because we 
bi61ieVe ourselves better. Our passions often only sleep when we suppose 
them dead ; and wc are not convinced of our mistake, till they awake 
with renewed strength, gained by- repose. We are, therefore, wise when 
we choose solitude, where^ ^ passions sleep and reason wakes ; ’ for if we 
cannot conquer the evil (Qualities that adhere to our nature, we do well 
to encourage their sliimbel: Like cases of acute pain, w^|the physi- 
cian cannot remove the maftdy he administers soporifics. 

• When I recommend solitude, (said Byron,) I donotmean the soli- 
tude of country neighbourhood, where people pass their time d dire, 
jedire, et medire. No ! I mean a regular retirement, with a woman 
that one loves, and inteiruptcd only by a correspondence with a man 
that one esteems, though if we put plural of man, it would be more 
agreeable for the correspondence. By this means, friendships would 
not be Subject to the variations and estrangements that are so often 
caused by a frequent personal intercourse ; and we might delude our- 
selves into a belief that they were sincere, and might he lasting — two 
difficult articles of faith in my creed of friendship. Socrates and •Plato 
(continued Byron) ridiculed Laches, who defined fortitude to consist in 
remaining firm in the ranks opposed to the enemy ; mid 1 agree with 
those pliilosophers in thinking that a retreat is not inglorious, whether 
from the enemy in the field or in the town, if one feels one’s own weak- 
ness, and anticipates a defeat. I feel that society is my enemy, in even 
more than a figurative sense : 1 have not fled, but retreated from it ; 
and if solitude has not made me better, 1 am sure it has prevented my 
becoming worse, which is a point gained. 
r Have yqu ever observed (said Byron) the extfESTe. dread that yar- 
have of aught that approaches to vulgarity ? In manners, letters, 
conversation, nay, even in literature, they arc always superfine ; and a 
man of birth would unconsciously hazard a thousand dubious phrases, 
sobner than a parvenu wniuld risk the possibility of being suspected of 
OttS. One of the many advantages of birth is, that it saves one froxa this 
bypemcritical gentility, and he of noble blood may be natural without the 
feat 6f being accused of vulgarity. I have left an assembly filled with 
all the names of haut ton in London, and where little but names were ^ 
be found, to seek relief from the ennui that overpowered me, <n a«*Hiqpder 
cdlar^are you not shocked ? — and have found there more food for spe- 
culaiioii than iu the vapid ciiQl^4»f glittering dulness I had 
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"Or dared hot have done this, but I had the patent of nobility to 

carry me through it^ and vrhat yiovUd have been deemed originality and 
spirit in ihe^ 'would have been considered a natural bias to vulgar habits 
in tiittin. In my works^ too, I have dared to pass the frozen mole hil^ — 
I banhot call them Alps, though they are frozen eminences— of high life, 

’ and have used common thoughts and common words to express my im- 

" pressions j where poor would have clarified each thought, and double- 

refined each sentence, until he had reduced them to the polished 
cold temperature of the illuminated houses of ice that he loves to fti- 
quent ; which have always reminded me of the palace of ice built to 

please an empress, cold, glittering, and costly. But 1 suppose that 

and like them, from the same cause that I like high life below stairs, 

not being bom to it — there is a good deal in this. I have been abused 
for diniiu^^Tom Cribb’s, where I certainly was amused, and have 
rctumq|^^||Hm dinner m here the guests were composed of the magnates 
of the land, vmere I had nigh gone to sleep — at least my intellect slum- 
bered — so dullified was I and those around me, by the soporific qualify 
of the conversation, if conversation it might be called. For a long time 
I thought it was my constitutional melancholy that made me think Lon- 
don society so insufferably tiresome ; but I discovered that those who 
had no such malady found it equally so ; the only difference was that 
they yawned under tlie nightly inflictions, yet still continued to bear 
them, while I writhed, and ^muttered curses not loud but deep ’ against 
the 'Nvell-d^ssed automatons, that threw a spell over my faculties, making 
me doub^W I could any longer feel or think ; and I have sought the 
solitude of my chamber, almost doubting my own identity, or, at least, 
my sanity, such was the overpowering effect produced on me by exclu- 
sive society in London. Madame de Stael was the only person of talent 
I ever knew who was not overcome by it ; but this w as owing to the 
constant state of excitement she was kept in by her extraordinary self- 
complacency, and the mystifications of the dandies, who made her believe 
all sorts of things. I have seen her entranced by them, listening with 
undisgufflM’ddkhgJj^ e|^aggcrated compliments, uttered only to hoax 
her, by persons irfcapable of appreciating her genius, and who doubteU 
^ 'its existence from the facility with which she received mystificatidnir 
which would have been detected in a moment by the most commonplace 
woman in the room. It is thus genius and talent are judged of (con- 
tinued Byron) by those who, having neither, are incapable of under- 
standing them ; and a punster may glory in puzzling a genius of the .first 
order, by a play on words that w^as below his comprehension, though 
suited to that of the most ordinary understandings. Madame de Stael ^ad 
no tact ; she would believe anything merely because she did not take the 
trouble to examine, being too much occupied with self, and often said the 
most mo/ d propos things, because she was thinking not of the person she 
^dressed, but of hereof. She had a party to cfoie with her one day in 
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liondoi), when Sir James and Lady entered tha^^^n^-room^ the 

lady dressed in a green gown, trith,a shawl of thei^me verdant hue, and 
a bright red turban. iS^dame de StaSl marched up .to her in her eager 
manner, and exclaimed, ^ Ah, mon Dieu, miladi ! comme vous fessem- 
biez k un perroquet.’ The poor lady looked Confounded : the company 
tried, but in vain, to’ suppress the^sfniles the observation excited; but 
all fdt that the making it bctrM^ a total want of bet in the Corinne.^ 
jH^s/ppes the cant of sentiflelit still continue in England? (asked 
* Childe Harold ’ called it forth ; but my Juan was well cal- 
culated to cast it into shade, and had that merit, if it had no other; but 
I must not refer to the Don, as that, I remember, is a prohibited subject 
between us. Nothing sickens me so completely (said Byron) as women 
who affect sentiment in conversation. A w^oman without sentiment is 
not a woman ; but I have observed, that those who most display it in 
wrords have least of the reality. Sentiment, like love and Jjrief, should 
be reserved for privacy ; and when I hear women qffi chant their senti- 
mentality, I look upon it as an allegorical mode of declaring their wish 
of finding an object on whom they could bestow its superfluity. I am 
of a jealous nature, (said Byron,) and should wish to call slumbering 
sentiment into life in the w-oman I love, instead of finding that I was 
chosen, from its excess and activity rendering a partner in the firm 
indispensable. I should hate a woman (continued Byron) w'ho could 
laugh at or ridicule sentiment, as I should, and do, women who have 
not religious feelings ; and, much as 1 dislike bigotry, I th^ it a thou- 
sand times more pardonable in a woman than irreligion. is some- 

thing unfeminine in the want of religion, that takes ol^TOe peculiar 
charm of w^oman. Jt inculcates mildness, forbearance, and charity, — 
those graces that adorn them more than all others, (continued Byron,) 
and whose beneficent effects are felt, not only on their minds and man- 
ners, but are visible in their countenances, to which they give their own 
sweet character. But when I say that I admire religion in women, (said 
Byron,) don’t fancy that I like sectarian ladies, distributors of tracts, 
armed and ready for controversies, many of whom only preaph religion, 
but do not practise it. No ! I like to kqow that it is the guide of wo- 
man’s actions, the softener of her wwds, tlie soother of her cares, and 
those of all dear to her, who arc comforted by her, — that it is, in short. 


the animating principle to which all else is referred. When I see women 
professing religion and violating its duties, — mothers turning from erring 
daughters, instead of staying to reclaim, — sisters deserting sisters, whom, 
in their hearts, they know* to be more pure than themselves, — and wives 
abandoning husbands on the ground of faults that they should have 
wept over, and redeemed by the force of love, — then it is (continued 
Byron) that I exclaim, against the cant of fals* religion, and laugh at 
the credulity of those who can reconcile, such conduct with the dictates 
of a creed that ordains forgiveness, and commands that' * if a man be 
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overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the' 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, l^t thou alio ha tempted and 
that tells a wife, that ^ if she hath an husband that believeth not) and 
if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. For riie un- 
believing husband is sanctified b^^the wife,’ &c. Now, people profesriog 
religion either believe, or do not believe, such creeds, (continued Byron.) 

they believe, and act contrary to their belief, what ajiwilB their reli- 
pen, except to throw discredit on its flowers, by showing that 
practise not its tenets ? and if they inwardly disbelieve, as their conaucl 
would lead one to think, are tliey not guilty of hypocrisy P It is such- 
incongruities between the professions and conduct of those who affect 
to be religious that puts me out of patience, (continued Byron,) and 
makes me wage war with cant, and not, as many suppose, a disbdief or 
want of faith in religion. I want to see it practised y and to know, which 
is soon made know n by the conduct, that it dwells in the heart, instead 
of being on the lips only of its votaries. Let me not be told that, the' 
mothers, sisters, and wives, who violate the duties such relationships 
impose, are good and religious peo])lc : let it be admitted that a mother, 
sister, or wife, w ho deserts instead of try ing to lead back the stray sheep 
to the flock, cannot be truly religious, and I shall exclaim no more 
iqgainst hypocrisy and cant, because they will no longer be dangerous. 
Poor Mrs. Sheppard tried more, and did more, to reclaim me (continued 

Byron) than but no, as I have been jireaching religion, I shall 

practise on^jf its tenets, and be charitable ; so 1 shall not finish the 

eentencc.’y^^ 

It appesfflWo me that Byroii has reflected much on religion, 'and that 
many, if not all, the doubts and sarcasms he has expressed on it are to 
be attributed only to his enmity against its false worshippers. He is 
indignant at seeing people ])rofessing it governed wholly by worldly 
principles in their conduct ; and fancies that he is serving the true cause 
by exposing the votaries that he thinks dishonour .|t. He forgets that 
in so exposing and deciy ing them, he is breaking thitugli the command* 
ments of charity he admires, and says o\ight to g^em our actions to* 
wards our erring brethren ; but that lie reflects dee|^ on the subject of 
religion and its duties, is, 1 hope, a step gained in the right path, in 
which 1 trust he will continue to advance ; and which step I attribute, 
as does he, to the effect the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard had on his ntind, 
and which, it is evident, has made a lasting impression^ by the frequency 
•ud seriousness with w hich be refers to it. 

(7b be continued,) 
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** Ours is a wonderful country,” say those meritorious persons to 
whbm the commendation of their native land is at heart, — the salubrious 
elimate, the ferfflity of the soil, the un#ersal beauty of the landscape, 
the irriguous and unfading meadows, the pleasant villages, the frequent 
riyers with their commodious havens, all the external and visible means 
M enjoyment and opulence have long continued to furnish the theme of 
Jtot praise. In later times, statistical panegyric, according to the 
fashion of die age, — of an iron age, in more than one sense, — ^has 
laboured to demonstrate the pre-eminence of England, by reason of our 
internal and invisible wealth— of our subterranean and hidden treasure. 
ITie value of the metals and minerals, that, with an unwearied iictivity 
and incredible ingenuity, arc extracted every year from beneath the 
surface of this island, is, indeed, astonishing — so vast, indeed, that it 
would ill become the uiiinstructed to endeavour to measure it, or to 
attempt to repeat, in the language of more skilful calculators, the enor- 
mous reckoning. It is necessary, even for the most studious, to consent 
at once to be for ever ignoi^ant of many things, and to be satisfied with 
a vague admiration, and with the conviction that our country is, in this 
respect, truly w'onderful. If the term hidden treasure were undeiS 
stood in the largest sense ; if the various capabilities that certainly exist, 
but as certainly have existed hitherto in vain ; if all the precious things 
now concealed, and dishonopred, and trampled beneath our feet ; if the 
whole of these, and whatever is now out of sight and out of mind, but 
might advantageously be brought to day, were included m those two 
familiar words, and if their extent and magnitude wxre fully ejjjjj^ined, the 
admiration would be infinitely, and perhaps painfully, incjppd. Our 
unexplored and unprized wealth is prodigious. One instance may be 
adduced, which can be expressed in a few words : it will be intelligible 
to every one /and the simple fact, in a new and striking manner, will 
at once convince the most sceptical that ours is, indeed, a wonderful 
country. 

It is not generally Jtnown, nor has it hitherto occurred to any person, 
not even to the mostMeamed, to slate, that there are several thousand 
MSS. in England, o^^eat antiquity and importance, hidden and buried, 
and from the use of ^ich scholars are practically shut out and wholly 
excluded, although dlese precious volumes are undeniably and indispu- 
tably public property. It is unnecessary and inexpedient to detail ex- 
actly the minute porticulahs respecting the precise amount of tlie treasure 
and the mode of concealment ; it will be enough at present to offer a 
brief and popular tistory of the extraordinary fact. A collection of the 
catalogues of the farious MSS. in England and Ireland w^as published 
at Oxford in 1697, in folio. The first of the two volumes compre- 
hends the libraries of the two Universities only : it may be laid aside, 
therefore, entirely j riUcei . however unsatisfactory the arrangements at 
Oxford or Caihbndge, with respect to the custody of MSS. and the access 
to them, may be, they bve no connexion whatever with that very re- 
markable matter to which the attention of the curious is now directed. 
The second volume comprises the titles of about twelve thousand MSS. : 
tome of these were udoubtedly at that time the private property of the 
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individuals in whose collections they found a place ; and although many 
of the excepted books have since been transferred to public repositories;' 
inasmuch as a nice accurary with respect to numbers is wholly unim- 
portant^ one-half may perhaps be subtracted, and six thousand volumes 
will remain — six thousand MSS. of great antiquity, value, and interest, 
belonging, unquestionably, to tSe king, or to the three estates; or to the 
people of England, — that is to say, being public property, whereof the 
use ought to be as 'free to all who could estimate its worth, as it is to 
navigate the Thames, or to expatiate in Hyde Park ; but which are as 
inaccessible, or tlither far more so^ since the diving-bell has opened the 
secrets of the deep, as if the)’ were submerged in the hold of the Royal 
Gteorge. It* IS. probable, indeed, that the uumber of MSS. is far greater 
^an has been stated ; a superficial inspection of the volume before re- 
ferred to. will convince even the least experienced that such is the case. 
Several of our cathedral and collegiate churches arc altogether unno- 
ticed ; — in no instance is tlie jmblic library of any bishop, W'hich is 
annexed to his see, and transmitted by each prelate 1 o his successor, 
mentioned; — the printed catalogue of the archic]jisco])sil library al^am- 
beth alone enumerates ahoiu twelve hundred MSS. Of the colfections 
actually inserted the list is usually scanty and imperfect, containing such 
volumes only as the compiler deemed valuable, or chanced to have exa- 
joined. Whether the total amount He really five, or ten, or twenty thou- 
sand, it matters not, in truth ; for the smallest of these numbers, or a 
much smaller number than the smallest, would suffice to fdl a mind 
capable of reflection with astonishment, that such tilings could be in any 
civilized, or, indeed, in any barbarous nation. If it were ])08sible that, 
through some unaccountable accident, u few' hundred hooks should be 
brought together amongst Hottentots, or Otaheitans, or New Zealanders, 
although the casual collectors might perhaps avail themselves of tlieir 
literary stores as little as our bishops and deans, is it probable, or cre- 
dible, that inquisitive strangers would be kept olf with equal pertinacity 
by the less inhos])itable savages ? 

A recent instance w ill prove how' efTcctually foreigners arc pi evented, 
by wicked and unniitiiral restrictions, from participating in the benefits 
that might be derived and conmiunicated from our public, but concealed, 
hoards. Of about one hundred M*SS. which are enumerated in the 
preface to the edition of Aristotle’s works, lately published at Berlin, as 
having been collated by the editors in various countries, for the puriflea- 
tion and correction of the text, one only is English. The MSS. of the 
various treatises of Aristotle, of wdiich British damp and British worms 
enjoy a stiict monojioly, are numerous. The intercourse of Prussian 
scholars with England is more frequent than that of many other conti- 
nental nations : if their steady and resolute diligence were not notorious, 
the elaborate correction of the Stagyrite before alluded to would alone 
prove that .such brave men arc not to be driven out of the path which 
leads to knowledge by ordinary obstacles; yet ignorant and impudent 
impostors still dare to assert, that, in a land blessed by their auspices, 
the human mind rapidly crosses the Add of science in every direction 
by forced marches, conquering and to conquer the difficult and the im« 
possible. 

. That an alien, however bold, patient, wily, and indefatigable, should 
his foot within the threshold of the library of any of our cathedral 
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or collegiate churches, or of the public collection of MSS. in the eare 
of a bishop, seems, of all impracticable things, the least practicable. 
All-daring and all-enduring cunning was the b^utiful ideal of the Gredk 
character in the days of the &ther of poetry, as it is in our times ; he 
has-accoidingly embodied the national subtlety, and has wrought there« 
with specious miracles. His hero, Ulysset^al able to eat of the euids and 
cheese, and to drink the milkund whey, although &ey ^nrei^ln the custody 
of the Cyclops ; but the poet did i^ot venture to pTedict|tl^ugh Circe, or 
some other vehicle of prophecy, that a stranger of Grecian descent would 
one day enter a den guarded by a dea% and would ol^in a sight of some 
mouldering copy of the divine poem, ^is loyal dAmiTerm|ver presume 
to doubt that Homer kn^w andp Ibrekhew ^ thmga^ thskjerodigy was 
present, therefore, to his comprehenoiyc mind, but he rejected it, although 
picturesque and striking, because' it \^uld have violated ev^n ^ epic 
probability. To a foreigner, admission is, and has long been, absolutdy 
impossible ; to a native, it is difficult beyond description or conception. 
A large volume would not contain the various obstacles and disappoint- 
ments which one inquisitive and active student has encountered within 
the space of a few years. The site of the library is not known'4o,4he 
vicinage ; but time at last makes wise, and experience suggests the ques- 
tion — “ Which is the door that is always locked ?”* The outer door is 
found and examined, being black ahd solid, of oak and of iron : it is 
unusual, but not unlawful, to call aloud, to kick, or to strike, with hand, 
or stone, or stick. How few persons are able to hunt out those who can 
declare that he is absent, who would point out him, who could declare 
that the man is not to be found anywhere, who should make the first 
excuse ! Sometimes, however, all are frank, and candid, and forward : 
whatever can be desired is forthcoming ; they concede, in short, every thing 
but the key. The credulous scholar, confiding in promises, posts thither 
from a distance ; and the key, he is told at the door, w'as forgotten, or lost, 
or mislaid, or another has been substituted by mistake. The resolute, 
however, sometimes triumph. After a resistance not unbecoming its 
strength, the outer door has .yielded, and the inner door, in a struggle 
commensurate with its weakness, has also given w^ay ; but there is lock 
within lock ; the press is locked ; andr although the back of the desired 
MS. is seen through the bars, it cannot be approached. A determined 
inquirer, who was thus tantalized, urged strenuously that a fresh aearch 
should be instituted, since the game was in sight. ’"'The delay was long, 
and the reluctance great ; n^Svcrtheless the key of the press was at last 
found ; and although the books w ere in the charge of a learned body far 
less hostile to letters than the cori>orations to w hich our literary treasures 
are usually confided, it was shown, by unerring proofs, that it had been 
missing, but never missed, for full eighty years. 

At a library in the metropolis, a visiter has been repeatedly informed 
that the keeper of the MSS. was residing upon his living in Yorkshire : 
the period of his departure w-as so-a-emote, that it was forgotten ; and 
the time of his return so uncertain, that it could not be predicted. It is 
no easy task, indeed, to look a librarian in the fiiee, still less easy is it to 
pin him down to anything definite ; for, like a Hebrew witness, he is 
commonly a shifting, changeful fellow, although, like the Jew, civil and 
fair-spoken. An unmerited opulence, however, has sometimes gene- 
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rated I^ ^Wlisli ^litraliBt Has maiiifeste^^ his vexatio% 

that iha.i^(^[i^ca3itr 1 ^ with, such ntdeness^ as hiit 
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^Tiisal a^. M'l^ldldoif o4 effect their 

hefarious purposf^ Jin)!^ m6S^^ii[le4f ^‘fettiftion fthd 'em&idstiort : the 
thipg is *libh>Ti(^raiiii if !(hc ajMpijKI^^ escape the watch- 

house and Shofuld^the simple wight 

appear arriiq^bt^^feintro(fiibti(fi^ is more cruel ; for the 

refusal is pot less her^iHj mjt. Jnorfitedious. tV^ith gentleness and gra- 
titude idaist" he politely accept ang and alhexcuses in long suc- 

cSssion, throu^ a ^gard f(jg the Yeelings and reputation of the intro- 
ducer; a wortlflesslist of useless ]ftinted books for a catalogue of valuable 
MSS. ; a broomstick for a book; or an old hat instead of a li^rian. 
A promise misleads, by inducing the loss of time and of toil ; ritfck or 
a ouffis conclusive, and declares that satisfaction, legal or militSfy, may 
percliance be had, literary never. The enumeration of evils would be 
endless, as the evils themselves are enormous. How, then, are they to 
he remedied ? The cure is easy and effectual. 

AttVienna, at Naples, at Milan; in France^* in tJenmavk, it is said, 
and partially even in Spain ; in countries which we contemn as barba- 
rous, all the MSS. in the custody of cor])orations have been collected by 
the autljority Of the state, and deposited in a public library. Tlie in- 
conveniences which w'c now' perceive were felt, or rather some of them 
oply. The insecurity of most valuable possessions, and the dispersion 
in remote placed of objects that ought to be assembled in the capital, 
were the alleged grievailfces ; tliat access shduld be refused was a crime 
of which less sttroganthnatiohs were happily ignorant. Nor w'as the 
pnldent collection, in all cases, a modern innovation ; soineiimes — as, for 
exam])le, at Vienna — it was effected at an era wdiich our pert philosophers 
would scom'Ps ipicivilized. Our gross and guilty negligence has already 
received a merited, but most clroel, chastisement ; at Carlisle many 
choice, unesteeined, but inestimable, MSS. were burnt; at St. Paid’s, 
also, it Is said, and in Sion College ; and the contents of the Chapter 
library at Westminstir were destroyed %y firc;j, amf)ngst tlie last some 
have asserted, wheth^ erroneously none lean now determine, that the 
accursed flames, hot from the depths of perdition, devoured the Second 
Decade of Livy. How much injury, never to be repaired, would have 
been avoided, had the scattered volumes J[)cen gathered together betimes ! 
A folio, containing, about half of the Lexicon of Suidas, seems to have 
disappeared from the Chapter library a1^ Durham, where, however, the 
administration has been more careful than in other similar repositories : 
the MS. is described in the Oxford catalogues, but not in the particular 
catalogue lately publis^d at Durham. Many stray MSS. attest the 
frequency of abstracjjoff} and it is to be feared that damp and neglect 
have too often committed fatal ravages : hence, perhaps, in part arises 
the unwillingness to admit visiters. But these evils must cease. 

It is the paTamoumduty of an enlightened administration, without Ibss 
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the silly qtiibl^e * wdfit jfilJii « will be 

avoided ; and .thfe-is, YiUjp^tT l#.M|pr1^ fictitious 

creatures, whet}tel^'"'^ol^‘]^;^^9ii^ 'Oi^cittary iS^pnd. '^dllyj'^e- 

gendeut upon, the'^ubfic wlS.^,^ N6i?l^ a munificent 

Jratator, that the books Uth4li^neathcd sh(^p^’ ^ spacified 

place, occasion any dimc^ty I for> h^ selact&thk lo^ity qply b^aiiSe 
it would be commodious to the ^^tuolpjjs, wd he woul(| dj^tle^Pkjoice 
that their convenience should fie'^augmentSby il|llllke aMwecSo^ei^d 
change. By the word manuscript, ehartersj; recc^ds, other mimi- 
menta and evidences of legal right^nre pot here signified, but: thosa' 
anciej^wri lings only wliicli llie ordinary acceptation of the term by the 
IcamllKvould denote : the gi-eater part of our Sepulchred wealth isHLatin, 
much Greek, and a])ortion in English, French, or other languages. To 
descant upon the value of the precious remains is ppcdlcss : every manu- 
script has its peculiarities — an individuality, n certain idiosyncrasy ; its 
leaves can never bc'turned over without profit. As those who would fully 
understand an author desire to consult every printed edition, so would 
they also examine every manuscript, each manuscript being, in truth, a'' 
different edition^ the chief use of printed books being, porlia])s, as some 
have taught, to prepare tlie reader for the study of JVISS., inaslhiuch as 
the ancient usage of comprehending a work thoroughly existed* at a 
period long anterior to the invention of i)riuling. Whoever, for the 
moderate charge of one guiilea a vear, pnrcht* the privilege of adver- 
tising his name every week or lifonth oiv-' the d^ab cover of a sixpenny 
discourse, touching all, or not torching any, of the scieuQ^s, is (leemed a 
patron of learning and of learned men, being Irimsclf, of course, most 
learned : no other encouragement is known to the age. Nevertheless, the 
necessity of searching for and collcc|jing the vast mass of hidden trea- 
sure is so obvious and in gent, that if it be duly insisted upon it cannot 
long be delayed. Frequently and strenuously to press so important a 
matter will not be discreditable nor surely is the mst suggsistion. 
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THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER.* 

BY STLVANUS SWAMQUILL, ESQ. 

The First of September ! — Oh^ for the harp of an Ossian ivorthily 
to celebrate thy channsi Oh, for the one string (the fourth) of a Paga- 
nini ri^tly to modulate t^ praises 1 Ods flints and triggers^-if we 
may swear such an^ht-fashicfned oath-vwhat associations are conjured 
up in a man’s breast at jthe mention of thy name ! How distinct sound 
the double crack of hi8Ma»ton,^d the wing-whirr of the brown covey, 
in hisjnindVi eat, Hbratio ! How brightly lies the landscape under his 
eye — ^how bkhd is the breath pf morning in' hia nostrils — how joyous the 
boun^ffiog his brave dogs— how light, how glad, how grateful his own 
heart *■-' * 

September l .^what a' glorious month jt is ! Cornfields are yet waving 
in golden undulations over the hiU-sides, or standing in tent-like jrows 
along the plain. Sickles are yet plying among the brown ears ; gleaners 
are ypt stooping amid the bright sheaves ; waggons are “ groiliing ” 
under the weight of an abundant harvest, and, as they swing through the 
half-yard-deep ruts in the narrow lanes, hang “ samples ’* of the golden 
grain on the unclipt hedges, for the little birds to banquet on when they 
are gone. In September, however, if the season has been favourable, 
the crops are for the most part got in ; the country, in general, is crisp 
. with stubble ; Irishmen are seen returning shoeless and stockingless to 
Green Erin — Jiome is home, after all. Harvest hymns are being sung 
in parish churches ; and farmers arc grumbling at Providence, and the 
corn-laws, and the assessed taxes, and arc certain there never ivere such 
times. But, pshaw ! what have we to do with politics on the First of 
September ? The very ^Senate itself is silent no>v, and nature seems to 
be enjoying a universal holyday. Thecoimtry is full of life and beauty : 
everything is consummated. The flowers of spring, those beautiful 
promises, havC‘ ripened into golden fruit ; the poor man’s orchard is an 
Aladdin’s garden, and every schoolboy is an Aladdin. Apples, pears, 
plums, apricots'! What temptations are hanging about in every direc- 
tion ! That lad must have more t^an his share of honesty who can resist 
them ajl. Eve and Atalanta were overcome with a golden pippin ; wliat 
wonder then that little Tommy, or Bobby, or Jacky, or Billy should be 
unable to resist the cmnbincd influences o| nis|pt and (Codling, of cceur- 
pendUy and Waking-pippin, and Ribstone-pippin, and Keswick codling, 
^ and northern-greening, and pearmain, and nonsuch, and Hawthomden, 
and those rosy rascals surnamed peach! — Sw^eet or sour ; but why do I 
say sour ? They are all sweet to them^,; the very crab in the hedgerow 
hath its admirerron the lower forms,” and many is the hatful that 
will be eaten between this and the next number of the ‘‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.” 

Then the pears! the magnificent bell-pears! hanging along the 
branches like so many,Great Toms of Lincobi ; the bergamot, the lus- 

* The first of Septmber, IRLis year, to use an Iricism, will not take place till 
iha second, — the Sabbath cominy in the way. But we write for eternity, therefore 
sow little accidents ha^ no weight with us. 
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cious little jargonelle, the mouth-melting swan-egg, and the humble 
Tet’nall ! The plums ! red, yellow, purple, like little skins of nectar, so 
full of cool, ripe, luscious juice — ^bah ! it makes one’s mouth water to 
think of them ! And then — (we say nothing of peach, grape, and nec*- 
tarine, because they are not, or rarely, come-at-able by our little school 
friend) — then the stores of wild fruit that are growing in the dark woods, 
or among the sunny hedgerows. Nuts ! who has not pleasant recollec- 
tions of his nutting days, when he sallied forth" into held and forest 
to procure, ** by hook or crook,” a feast of those delicate morsels, heed- 
less of keepers and indigestions, and tilind to the murderous announce- 
ment that “ steel traps and spring guns are actually set on these pre- 
mises.” Oh ! many’s the Thursday and Saturday afternoon that I have 
spent over head and ears in the brown hazel-bushes ; and many’s thb 
race I have run with velveteen -jacketed keeper, on. emerging into day, 
with pockets, hat, and handkerchief stodgefull of brown-shellers. What 
luxury, to grasp the ripe clusters, scarcely distinguishable from the 
rough leaves among which they grew! What emulation about the 
bunchl^ of fives, and sixes, and sevens ! and with what joy we pocketed 
the same, earwigs and all, inly trembling lest a luckier boy should find 
a larger cluster ! Then how we w^ent cracking all the ivay home, for we 
were too busy to enjoy any part of our treasure in the wood ! Crack, 
crack, crack ! I wonder we did not break every tooth in ourliead ! And 
what games of cob-nut ensued when we again arrived at school, to the 
very considerable neglect of Bonnycastlc and Caesar de Bella Gallico. 

September ! a bright month is September. How magnificent are the 
sunsets and the moonlights ! The air is now so clear that you can count 
every tree upon the horizon, and every sundown is a picture by Claude, 
in “ his best manner.” How full is the landscape of leaf and blossom ! 
No winter sign yet — all is the brightness of life. Not but that some 
Job’s comforter (the daraned-goodnatured friend that pointed out to you 
your first grey hair) w^ill be able to discover some fading leaf or withered 
bough, some jaundiced chestnut or fading birch ; but, spite of the mon- 
ster, all is brightness and beauty. June itself is not more full of foliage, 
nay, not so full ; for the young shoots that were put forth at midsum- 
mer by the oak and his comrades are riow fully expanded, their hues of 
light-green and crimson having sobered down into the general tint.* 
Song-birds are newly waking their voices in the woods. Our old friend 
cockrobiii is chirruping up for joy that the dog-days are at an end, and 
his breast is brighter and redder than ever. The favourite warblers of 
spring are again trying over their chromatics and diatonics ; and de- 
butantes — young thrushes and blackbirds, cum multis aliis — are heard 
in every bush. Flowers are still lying along the banksides, of which our 
well-beloved harebell is the chief in beauty. The furze is bright with 
yellow blossoms— when is it not, 1 should like to know ? and the thistle 
makes a fine show, with its white and crimson tufts. Clusters of yellow, 
star-like flowers, with orange centres, whose name we do not know, (we 

— — — ^ — 

* A striking feature in July and August is the putting f^h of young shoots by 
the timber and other trees. The oak is most conspicuous at this time, from the 
strong contrast afforded by the old and new leaves ; those being of a very dark 
green, these of a light-green, red, or brown. The younger trees are most prolific 
of these midsummer shoots. 
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really must look over our botany,) are growing in every fidd and hedge- 
side ; and other, smaller gold flowers are lying like spangles under our 
feet. The foxglove, glorious creature ! is seen here and there, in the 
shady dingle, or on the cold side of the hedge, but no longer blowing 
with the vigour and beauty of its midsummer brethren. Woodbines' are 
yet twining their flowery fingers among the hawthorn leaves, and the 
wild convolvulus is being smothered with dust on every road side. 

Overhead ripe berries hang in juicy clusters : elderberries, blackber- 
ries, hips and haws, and the beautiful bunches of the mountain ash. 
Old women in scarlet cloaks, with hooked sticks and wicker baskets, are 
seen trudging up hill and down dale, wherever an elder tree is to be met 
with ; and the cottager’s wife sends for the annual cargo of coarse sugar 
fo make her gudernan a keg of sweet wine. Now farm-houses are invi- 
sible ; you can sec nothing in that direction but massive ricks of hay and 
corn, with straw weathercocks a-top ; or now and then, perhaps, a cluster 
of ancient chimneys peeping over their roofs. Flocks of geese, and 
turkeys, and pigeons, and guinea-fowls are met with in the fields, picking 
up the com that has been scattered by the harvesters ; and, every market 
day, chubby dairymaids are seen trudging to town with the fattest of 
them for sale. 

Now the hop countries are in a complete turmoil : every man, woman, 
and cliild seems to be engaged in the gathering — a happy, sunny scene 
as one would wish to see on a September day. The merry groups of 
children, laughing among the bright foliage, and twining the green ten- 
drils round their innocent brows ; the men and women — pshaw ! nym]>h8 
and swains, wc mean— ])lucking the pleasant-smelling flowers from their 
stems, and cracking their jokes, and casting slieeps’-eyes and hop-flowers 
at one anotlier in amorous frolic ; the hright-i’aced boys, hearing away 
the lofty plants — stems, leaves, flowers, and all — to wdiere their seniors 
are ]ucking and sorting them for the service of glorious Sir John Barley- 
corn, Bart. ; these altogether form a picture of pleasure and plenty that 
no age or country can surpass. In the orchard counties, tod, perry, and 
cider are flowing from the juicy presses ; very nice liquors to those who 
like them ; but, for our part, Burton against Worcestershire all the world 
over. 

Now London is a desert, so to say, and tlie legitimates open to empty 
benches. Now )oung ladies and gentlemen throng to the sca-coast and 
gaze upon the ocean, exclaiming, Tlierc is a rapture in the lonely 
shore,” &c. &c. {rJSc any young lady’s album passim). Now die Cock- 
ney, telling over the gains of die season, resolves on a voyage and a 
continental tour, and embarks with Mrs. Smith and the Messrs, and the 
Misses Smith, at the St. Katherine’s Docks, incontinently. Now Par- 
liament breaks np, and Parliamentary reporters attend union meetings 
and county assizes. Now patent percussion guns,” ‘‘ unrivalled poin- 
ters,” “ pedometers for the waistcoat pocket,” “ anti-corrosive powder,” 
** chemically-prepared wadding,” ‘‘ gamhroon shooting jackets of an 
entirely new cut,” and waterproof hats on a new principle,” are ad- 
vertised in all the newspapers. Now Mr. Robins is instructed to ofler 
to public competition divers “ eligible country residences,” eluant 
Gothic villas,” “ chaming rustic retreats, with right of sporting,” $c. ; 
all of course claiming to approach Fairy Land.” 
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Now wasps are very annoying in fruit gardens and confectipners* 
stops ; and you cannot take hold of a nice ripe plum, or green gage, 
without getting into a squabble with some of these impertinent gentry. 
Think yourself well off if you don^t get one of them into your mouth 
before you are aware of it. Now barrels of oysters and haunches of 
venison pass from friend to friend, and from landlord to tenant, and from 
honourable member to worthy and independent elector ; and boxes of 
grouse come in from the moors rather the worse for the journey. Now 
sons and heirs are invited to parks, and places, and castles, and halls, 
and manor-houses ; where beautiful, and elegant, and accomplished young 
ladies sing, and draw, and knit blue and white purses, and play at 
billiards a little;” and a system of manoeuvring ensues, in which the 
one party is desirous of carr^dng flirtation as far as it will go y;ilJu)ut 
matrimony — the other of extending it to such a length that nothing less 
than a parson or a brother can settle the business. The younger branches, 
meanwhile, are content to take their station at Bath or Cheltenham, 
patiently waiting for a god-send, in the shape of a rich citizen’s daugh- 
ter or merchant’s widow. But we are getting scandalous : let us haste 
back to the country. 

To the sportsman September has much to offer ; his year may be said 
to begin with this month. Hunter, courser, fisher, shooter — wake up 
every one of you — for Sc])tcinber has joy for you all. 

The Hunter. — Now^ he is abroad among the thick covers, rattling 
about the cub-foxes, exercising the old liounds and blooding the young 
ones. How gladly the old fellows — ^Trueman, Turbulent, Bellman, 
Burster, Mentor, Merrynian, llockw'ood, liamblcr, anti Co. — resume 
their joyous game among the fern and furze, and how w'ell do the new 
entries profit by their example and the whip’s corrections! Wlioo! 
tahliof pug’s in the oiicu, and off they go, old and young, men and 
hounds, over field and fence, through the wood, up the hill, and aw'ny 
out of sight before we can say “ Jack Robinson.” 

The Courser. — ^Now he is out upon heath and bill ; and his “ long 
dogs ” are bounding among tlie furze blo.ssoms. Poor puss has a weary 
life of it ; harriers, and beagles, and greyhounds beset her by day, and 
poachers, villanous poachers, by night. Halloo ! halloo ! aw^ay she 
bolts out of that patch of gorse ; and Lily and Phantom, like two flashes 
of lightning, are zigzagging at her heels. Lily turns her, and Phan^ 
loses ground. Lily has her — no ! she turns again, and Lily is a couple 
of lengths behind. Again they arc together ; once again puss dashes 
off at a right angle. Lily strains every nerve to catch her before she 
reaches the plantation — she cannot — puss is through the paling — Lily 
leaps over. Where are they now’' ? and Echo, down in yonder farm- 
building, answers ‘‘ Where ?” Has lily been victorious ? — has puss 
escaped ? WTio shall tell ? None but Lily herself, for there she comes — 
yonder, by the birch tree — over the pale, like a spirit — poor thing, how 
she pants ! but no hare, and no stain upon her lips. Good Lily ; here, 
here, here, — ^you have done your best — done bravely; but remember, 
there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip I 

The Fisher. — September is a new^ birth to him. The hot weather of 
July and August have been the reverse of favourable to his sport. Tlie 
jack would not run with his choicest baits; nor trout nor grayling 
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rifle at his cunningeBt flies. But now his Hackles and his spring^ 
duns (the sweet little Violet in particular) come into play again; and 
heavy is the creel at his back as he trudges homeward at starlight, un- 
willi^y tearing himself from the pleasant stream-side. A delightful 
sport is fishing; not your sleepy, lackadaisical float and punt work, 
where you are obliged to sit hour after hour, like a cat in a cherry tree, 
waiting to pounce upon your prey ; but the wild ramble along a singing 
trout-stream, where every moment is full of incident, and every nook 
brimful of beauty — ^where a man is a naturalist, and a sportsman, and a 
painter, and a poet, and a philosopher, and a moralist, in spite of him- 
self. Plash ! — a four-pounder is rising behind that grey stone. Light 
as gossamer floats our line in the air — softly falls th^e mimic fly upon 
the wave — map ! — he has it — ay, and we have him too — fast, fast as 
fate on our trusty O’Sliaugnessy. Down stream we go, with master 
troiity in tow — heads up, my old boy — steady over the weeds there — ^he 
begins to feel, and to show his sides of silver and gold. Now for the 
landing-net, boy ; here he comes — get it well under him — gently — soh — 
out with him ; and a fine fellow he is as ever gobbled up greendrake of 
a May morning. What colours — silver, and gold, and purple, and 
rubies plentifully sprinkled over all ; and what a fine hump back ! and 
what a beautiftd, thoroughbred-looking head ! By Jove, he is a fine 
creature, and if we could but catch another such, to make up the sixteen 
brace / 

The Shooter. — Happy he on the First of September ! ^Tis true 
there has been shooting before to-day ; but it is not every one that can 
afford, or that can awhile to go to the moors. It is only the first of 
September that makes it general. Now the yeoman as well as the squire, 
now the real as well as the gentleman farmer, can take the field. Shoot- 
ing is shooting now. There is as much gunpowder expended on this 
one day as would serve to blow a Miguelite fleet out of the w^ater. Great 
is the note of preparation throughout the land during the latter days of 
August. Our guns are newly furbished; our shot-belt is freed from 
the summer’s dust ; and our pointers and setters, that have been idling 
about like halfpay officers these six months, are suddenly become of 
especial importance. There has been much discussion on the relative 
merits of setter and pointer, and many ingenious objections have been 
raised against both. For my part I have a decided predilection — pre- 
judice, may be — in favour of the setter ; not because he beats, stands, or 
backs better than the other, but because he looks the most good tempered. 
There is a sweetness of disposition about the face of the setter that is 
very heart-winning, to my mind ; and — it may be fancy — but it has 
always seemed to me that this jfoysiognomy was borne out by the cha- 
racter of the dog. The pointer has a sterner look ; he is certainly of a 
more serious turn ; and, 1 think, neither so amiable nor so faithful as the 
setter. However, I may be wrong ; and if so, I beg the pointer’s pardon. 
But this he must confess, the setter has the advantage of him in beauty. 
Yes, our favourite certainly is the handsomer; those flowing locks — 
those flossy ears — that feathery tail — mister pointer cannot come up to 
him in any of these ; and last, not least, the beauty and variety of his 
colours ! There is my own sweet pet, Ponto, spottik “ like the pard 
there is not a stain upon his sides that should not be there, nor coidd you 
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Add one blot of gold or jet to improve the balance of light and shide. 
He is a perfect beauty — and so amiable — and such a finder ! 

Come, Ponto, my old boy, don*t you know it’s the first of September? 
Ay, that you do, as well as any dog in the nation. And Carlo — ^where’s 
Carlo ? Oh ! there the rascal is, wagging his tail, and whining and 
looking out at the hall door, as much as to say, “ Come, it’s time to be 
off,' the day is breaking, and the coveys are waiting to be killed.” Away, 
then, we go. How refreshing is the morning air— as sweet and exhila- 
rating as a draught of champagne ! Lord, what one does lose by lying 
snoring in bed of a morning ! We’ll never do so again — so we believe 
at this moment. Aurora and wc will henceforth be sworn friends— 
chums, cronies, inseparables ; we will write a sonnet to Phoebus and an 
ode to Lucifer forthwith ; the lark, that sings “ i’ the plighted clouds,” 
shall sing no more unheard by us. Pillow, and couch, and blanket, and 
counterpane, we will no longer yield to your feathery fascinations. 

We are upon the hill — ^what a glorious sight ! the wood Is on our 
right, alive with pheasants ; we shall be after ’em this day month, we 
promise ’em. Pasture, and stubble, and standing corn lie under us — 
down, down, through every shade of green and orange, to the meadows 
yonder, where the river glides smoothly and brightly through its never- 
fading banks. Beautiful is that river — our own dear Dove, winging its 
way through mead and mountain, like a dove indeed, and spreading 
peace and plenty wherever it stretches its glittering wings. Swans are 
upon its surface — two, four, six, eight, nine of them — two white and 
seven brown — parents and progeny — sw^ans and cj^gnets. Elegant crea- 
tures ! How gracefully they kiss their shadows in the stream ! how they 
plunge headlong into its crystal depths, and scatter the liquid gems from 
their silver necks ! 

But a truce to rhapsody. We are upon “ the ground,” and Carlo 
and Poll to are on the look-out for a signal to begin. Stay, my old fellows, 
a preparatory squib, just to wash the detonator’s mouth out, and then — 
WTiush / — IVliush ! — ^Therc. Hallo ! Carlo, you devil, where are you 

going ? Down charge, you brute — that I should have to say such a thing 
to a dog of your years. Mind you don’t get your ears lugged, you old 
madcap. There, hey on ! ” And aw^ay go Ponto and Carlo, dashing 
over the crisp stubble, as hapjiy as a brace of emperors. Hark ! a shot 
in the valley — another liehind the wood. Sob ! w^e are not first, then, 
it seems. Hush ! Ponto sets — Good Carlo, well backed ! How beau- 
tiful they look now ! not a muscle in motion ; they are fixed as statuary', 
as lifeless as if they had been plunged in the Grotto del Cane — the covey 
are lying close under their noses — still to a feather. We advance — the 
hammer tedks — the birds leap into the air — bang goes the sinister barrel 
— the smoke sails over our head. Bang again ! Why, what the devil I 
is this we that picked off swallows on the wing as easily as an fdderman 
would b6lt an oyster, and could snuff a farthing rushlight with our 
eyes shut ? And have we really missed both birds ? Is there not so 
much as a feather to show for all this expense of powder and shot ? 
Carlo — Ponto — No, I can’t lay it on you; but, confound you, you 
needn’t stare so ; it was no fault of mine ; it was the gun — the powder 
— the shot — ^these infernal copper caps— the state of the atmosphere — 
the awkward way the birds went off— any thing, every thing, in short. 
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but no fault of inine. Never mind, we’ll have ’em yet; they’re only itt. 

the next piece, the turnips yonder, and Lord, liow neryous I am I 

I can hardly hold the gunstick — and there, by Jove, I’ve put the shot 
into the wrong barrel. What can be the reason? Surely not the 
brandy-and-water I drank last niglit; and certainly not the coffee I took 
at breakfast this morning, for I didn’t swallow enough to drown a tad- 
pole. Nervous, eh ! well, that’s a good one, however. Sylvanus Sw^n- 

quill, Esquire, of Swanquill Hall, in the county of , endowed with 

nerves — shaking like a poplar in a high wind ! Nonsense ! Ponto, get 
away, and don’t look so like a fool. Carlo, come in, and don’t put me 
in a passion, if you regard those long, silky ears of yours. War’ fence, 
both of you ! What a hedge this is ! Now, come along, and mind what 
you’re doing— hey on ! 

By the time the dogs have stood to the birds again, we have recovered 
our equanimity, and advance with a tolerable degree of assurance. 
All is silent, save the rustling of our feet among the turnip-tops : but 
there is a busy discourse of eyes going on amongst the various parties. 
The birds, not a little frightened at the recollection of the last cannonading, 
turn their timorous gaze towards the two ogres, Ponto and Carlo. 
Ponto and Carlo return the compliment in a fixed stare, as if they would 
fascinate the wiiole covey. Wc, on our side, are keeping a good look- 
out to leeward, ready to take signal vengeance on the birds for former 
mishaps. Once again the air is turbid under their wings, — the whole 
covey rises together, father, mother, and Sukc, — hamj ! — there goes the 
son and heir, head over heels, leaving some half-dozen of his feathers 
floating in the breeze ; — hang again ! — there goes another, the father 
himself, — the covey divides,-— Carlo and Ponto become couchant proper^ 
as they say at the Heralds’ Office, — the smoking barrels are loaded with 
new death, — a w^ord, nay a sign, gives’ life to Ponto and Carlo, and 
away we go, over hedge and ditch, through stubble and fallow, to renew 
the dread warfare against the trembling fugitives. 

Then, when at mid-day wc find ourselves miles away from home, and 
melting under a hot sun, how welcome the invitation of the honest far- 
mer on the hill to “ Walk in and have a crust of bread and cheese !” 
You, gourmands and gluttons, you, disciples of Kitchener and deifiers 
of Ude, would yc know where the daintiest morsel in creation is to be 
tasted, and when ? It is in farmer Stubble’s little parlour at the Hill 
Grange, after a hard day’s shooting in September. Try that, and you 
will no longer need your vile zests and diabolical dinner-draughts ; you 
will then know^ that there is indeed no sauce like hunger, no viand like 
honest bread and cheese. Ponto and Carlo are popped into the stable, 
and left to revel in a paradise of hay and straw. We make an apology 
for our dirty shoes, which are in a terrible plight to be sure, but the 
worthy Cincinnatus “ w'on’t hear a word about it,” and begs we’ll make 
ourselves quite at home. 

Come, Sir, come in : never mind scraping your shoes ; you find us 
quite in the rough ; but we can’t be always neat in a farm-house.” 

“ My dear Sir, you arc neatness itself.” And, sooth to say, you 
might tie your cravat in any one of those bright black quarries that pave 
the hall floor. What a glorious sight that hall is I toofed with beef and 
panelled with bacon. You might almost fancy friend Stubble was going 
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to victual lihe navy. And what a fire-place ! those hobs were surely 
made for Oog and Magog when they spent their Christmas in the 
country; and those great globes of pdished steel, big enough and bright 
enough to serve for mirrors, — ^what nice places to warm one’s handi 
upon on a cold winter’s evening ! A long oaken table, on twisted legs, 
occupies one entire side of this spacious room, under the old bay win- 
dow ; and there, as in the olden times, the worthy yeoman and his dame 
take their dinner, in the midst of their domestics and dependents. We 
would fain stop in this pleasant apartment, and have our luncheon on 
the old oaken board ; but our host won’t hear of it, and drags us, nolens 
volens, into the little parlour aforesaid. He is sorry to say that jiis wife 
is not at home, (a circumstance which, looking at our shoes, we have 
no great reason to lament,) and regrets that he cannot get at the wine- 
cellar. But he knows we are fond of ale, and flatters himself that he 
can give us as good a glass as here and there one. 

‘‘ No doubt of it, Mr. Stubble ; your tap is celebrated far and near. 
A glass of good ale for me before all the wine in the universe.” 

“ Well, that’s what I say. I’m no great drinker, it’s true, (Stubble 
can take his two bottles at rent-day without ‘ turning a hair,’) but I 
do like a glass of good ale, that I must say. Nothing relishes like it, 
to my mind ; and as I said before — but good wine needs no bush, as 
the saying is, — and no more doesn’t good ale ; so excuse me a minute 
or two, and if I don’t give you as prime a glass as ever you put your 
lips to, my name an’t John Stubble, that’s all.” 

No doubt of it, Mr. Stubble ; no doubt of it.” 

You’ll excuse my leaving you alone a few minutes, Mr. Swan- 
quill ” 

« My dear Sir 

** For, you sec, we’ve lost our old servant, poor Nanny ” 

Pray don’t mention ” 

“ And new ones an’t to be trusted no farther than you can see ’em — ” 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Stubble.” 

They’re terrible jflagucs, — leave the cock running, and play the — ” 

“ Play the devil ; — very true, — homd nuisances !” 

“ If the missis had been at home ” 

“Oh! pray ” 

“ But I shan’t be a moment. There’s the magazine and the news- 
paper just come in : you can amuse yourself with them till I come back. 
Never mind the sofa, — put your legs up if you’re tired ; — make yourself 
at home, I beg.” 

The magazine, be it known, is that yclept “ The Penny the paper is 
die county hebdomadal, — the “ Derby Mercury,” in fact, — where’s the 
use of making a mystery about nothing ? A glance over “ The Penny” 
is enough: — “ The ruins of Palmyra — Soulh American beetle — stection 
of a seventy-four — a flea magnified.” Very wonderful, and only puzzled 
to know how they can get it up for the money. There, — now for the 
news : — “ Derby Mercury — wm, nm ! — Rowland’s Kalydor — Doctor 
Lignum's antiscorbutic drops — ^mineral succedaneum — county meeting 
— genuine teas — DaflFy’s Elixir — ^new coach to Matlock — over— * 
House of Lords — wm, urn I — Lord Ellenborough rose — uml — Earl Grey 
replied— majority for ministers— wm, wm — House of Commons— Mr. 
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0*Connell~honoiiitible member — ^withdraw motion — ^late in the ics» 
fiion — poor Ireland — bloody usurpers — hell-fire — ten thousand devils — 
repeal — ^purgatory — limbo — Mr. Hume — second the motion — house and 
window-tax — ten thousand pounds — fifty-two and a fraction — eight 
million four thousand nine hundred and ninety-four — national debt — 
sinecure places — tottle of the whole — ^honourable member — name un- 
known — ^inaudible in the gallery — Mr. Cobbett — humbug — genteel black- 
guards — look at America — glory — ^liberty — slavery — my son William — 
wm, urn ! — ^latest intelligence — Donna Maria — surrender of Lisbon — 
consols 89 — ” why, God bless me, this paper ’s a month old ! the horrid 
anomaly, an old newspaper ; — pah ! out upon it ! 

At this moment, honest farmer Stubble appears at the door, with a 
candle in one hand and a huge flagon in the other. 

‘‘ Would you like to see our cellar, Mr. Swanquill ? I’m just going 
down, and if you would—*’ 

“ No, dear Sir; thank ’e, not to-day; for, to tell you the truth, 
Pm a liitle bit tired.” 

** Well, some other time, — glad to see you make yourself at home, — 
don’t be afraid of the sofa, — nothing but horsehair, — soon brush off, — 
must be tired, I know, — shan’t be long.” 

And once again John Stubble disappears, leaving me to the silent 
contemplation of his little parlour. Nature abhors a vacuum : so do 
I : therefore I shall endeavour to fill up the space with a slight sketch 
of the room before me. 

First and foremost, tliere ’s myself, recumbent upon a black sofa 
studded with brass nails, ‘‘ elegant reeded legs,” as George Robins wmild 
say, and casters. Behind me is the door, and, behind the door, a wea- 
ther-glass, a bunch of seaweed, a parasol, and an old hunting-whip. 
Over the chimney-piece is a choice collection of paintings, by ancient 
and modem masters. The biggest and best of these is an elevation of 
a fat ox, that was bred by our worthy host himself, and obtained the 
silver cup which you see on the mantelshelf below, as a reward for its 
obesity. On either side of the ox are likenesses — so to say — of our host 
and his lady, taken in fifteen seconds by an itinerant profilist. Above it, 
almost touching the ceiling, is a small smoke-dried print, but whether 
line or lithograph, mezzotinto or aqiiatinta, I cannot, at this distance, 
take upon me to detemiine. Beneath these is an old looking-glass in a 
mahogany frame, with divers letters and ‘‘ small accounts” stuck in be- 
tween it and the wall. The mantelshelf itself is well furnished with 
bijouterie. In the centre, as we have already intimated, is the silver 
cup from the Agricultural Club. A large cowry and half a nautilus 
occupy the right and left sides of the plate. A cornu-ainmonis and a 
hawk’s egg lie hard by : a piece of coralline and a glass poodle adjoin 
these ; then comes a pair of Blue-John candlesticks ; then a rice-bas- 
ket and a snuff-box made out of a cow’s-hoof ; and beyond these, at 
each end of the ledge, a large China figure garnished with peacock’s 
feathers and spun-glass. In the window (which overlooks the poultry 
yard) are a dusty myrtle, two geraniums, and an ice-plant, in pots of 
an unnatural complexion. An oak cupboard, full of china, occupies 
one comer of the room, and a fire-screen of worsted-work another. A 
bookshelf hangs against one of the walls, in which we discover nine 
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volumes of the Spectator,” two of the “ Penny Magazine,” two of 
the Racing Calendar,” one “ Holy Bible,’? ditto Domestic Cookeiy,” 
(very much thumbed,) ditto Gazetteer,” ditto ‘‘ Complete Vermin 
Killer,” ditto Moore’s Vox Stellarum,” and half ditto ‘^Every Man 
his own Farrier ;” the whole surmounted by a fox’s broit^a pair of 
superfine spurs, and a dog-whip. Opposite to this, betweCTT'w fire- 
place and the window 

“ Sorry to £eep you waiting so long, but couldn’t help it ; the cock 
wouldn’t run, — something in it, I believe, — and the maid ’s only just 
done churning. rCome, Caroline, bring the things. I’m sure you must 
be hungry.” 

And in comes Caroline. But what a Caroline ! as fat as the ox over 
the fireplace, and as red as the flower-pots in the window*. And how 
the wench stares ! we are not more modest than another, but positively 
she makes us feel ready to blush. And why all these journeys back- 
wards and forwards ? A knife one time, — a plate^other, — then a loaf, 
— then a cheese, — then a piece of hung beef, — thw a cold chawl, — then 
a salad, — then a plate of butter, — then the mustard, — then the salt, — 
then the vinegar, in a huge quart bottle, — then more knives, — then 
tumblers 

“ My dear Mr. Stubble, I shan’t eat half these things : pray don’t 
make all tliis fuss with me. I Assure you ” 

Oh ! not at all ; no fuss at all : I wish we’d something better to 
offer you ; pot luck, that’s all. Wish you’d come yesterday, — -we’d a 
beautiful leg of lamb ; — or on Thursday, when we had the venison ; — 
hut no use crying for shed milk, you know, — so come, draw to, — or 
stay, I’ll bring tlie table to the sofa. There, now help yourself, and 
don’t spare what there is. Let me give you a glass of ale to wash the 
dust out of your throat : some folks say it an’t well to drink fasting, but 
I don’t think there’s much in it. I always do, — never harms me ; — but, 
thank God, I can digest an old shoe stufled with hobnails, as the saying 
is. That’s right, help yourself : there, taste that. Sir, your good 
health, and very glad to sec you.” 

Thank you, good Sir ; thank you. By Jove, this looks rare stuff.” 

Don’t speak till you’re dead, as the saying is. Taste it before you 
give your opinion.” 

** Your health, Mr, Stubble, and success to agriculture.” 

‘‘ Thank you. Sir; I’ll drink that toast if I never drink another.” 

“ By Jove, Mr. Stubble ” 

** Here’s success to agriculture.” 

** By Jove, Mr. Stubble, this is prime stuff.” 

An’t it? My wife brewed it herself, and I grew the barley, — 
twelve bushels to the hogshead ; and no running over again, I promise 
you. If you want a glass of good ale, Mr. Swanquill, never let ’em 
make any beer* ; they’re sure to rob Peter to pay Paul, as the saying is. 
But come. Sir, cut away, or else I shall say you don’t like it.” 

That man must be more or less than a man that could fall out w ith 
such a table. This beef, Sir, is excellent.” 

* In the midland counties the terms ale and beer are not synonymous. The name 
of beer is applied to a wishy-washy sort of stuff, made by pouring fresh water over 
the malt which has already furnished the ate. 
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Glad you like it, Sir; bred it myself, and fed it too; |iB grass and 
turnips ; none of your oilcakes, and such unnatural atuff for me. But 
talk of beef, 1 y^ish you’d tasted that px over the &re«{dace : that was 
beef, — todMI^^rst prize at the Agricultural Meeting, — a hundred and 
ten stoxwBVreen pound to the stone, — all meat and no bone, — such a 
cup, 1 suppose; that’s it on the mantelshelf; solid 
silveFr^sh my Avife was at home, we’d have a jorum o’ punch out of 
it. Come, Sir, you don’t eat: now pray help to, — ^you don’t ..drink 
nayther ; let me fill up your glass.” 

You speak ironically, Mr. Stubble ?” 

‘‘ Exactly so ; I always say what I think : no humbug in me^ Mr. 
Swanquill. Your health again. Sir.” 

Being desirous of maintaining our credibility, we shall not say how 
much of honest John Stubble’s beef, and bread, and cheese, and Bath- 
coss fall under our knife and fork Avithin the next quarter of an hour : 
neither shall Ave not^yPhe magnums of Anno Domini that are quaded 
to the most patriotiR)asts and social sentiments. Suffice it to say, 
there is no more shooting for ns to-day ; and when Mrs. Stubble comes 
home to tea at five o’clock, there are we, lolling at our ease on the horse- 
hair sofa, Avith jug and glasses before us ; and our Avorthy host smoking 
his pipe, and laying doAvn the law like a second Lycurgus. 

Mrs. Stubble is the model of a farmer’s Aivife ; the most notable Avoman 
in the county. Like the butterfly, she has tAvo states; the one so 
entirely diflerent from the other, that a person A\ho has not seen her in 
both AA'ould have some difficulty in recognizing the identity. In her chry- 
salis state, Avhich occupies from cockcrow till about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the good lady is habited in a dark cotton goAvn, at eightpence 
a yard, a checked apron, and black Avorsted stockings ; the whole sur- 
mounted by a cap, Avhich is neither a day-cap nor a night-cap, but a 
sort of cross betAvecn both. During this period, Mrs. Stubble is in a 
continual bustle of hands, and feet, and eyes, and ears, and tongue, and 
thought; running here, hurrying there; commanding this, counter- 
manding that ; feeding tlie chickens, cramming tlie turkeys, rolling the 
butter, pressing tlie cheese, shelling the ])eas, paring the apples, scold- 
ing the maid, beating the cat, pickling Avulnuts, j)reserving pears, draw- 
ing the beer, kneading the dough, ci caHeray ct ccetcray the particulars of 
which I have not poAA^r to recollect, nor time to euunterate. 

But, in the afternoon, how different a person is Mrs. Stubble ! The 
very maids perceive and acknoAv ledge the alteration ; and those Avho were 
hail-felloA\’-well-inet with her in the morning arc now plmHrees with 
deference. She is the butterfly that was the pupa — the Columbine that w^as 
the Cinderella. Her cotton goAvn has given place to a silk drass^ fitted up 
with patent bustle, buckram sleeves, and all those other little elegancies 
An ith Avhicli the ladies know so well how^ to beautify nature. Her black 
Avorst^ stockings have been exchanged for white cotton, or perhaps silk 
ones, and arc tastefully criss-crossed with black silk riband at twopence 
A yard. A halo of lace encircles her neck, scallop over scallop, van- 
dyke over Vandyke, eyelet-hole over eyelet-hole, wondcrflll to behold ! 
Her cap, — but who shall describe that cap? shall attempt to 

picture in verbs and adjectives, nouns and partic^les, those towers of 
blond lace, those labyrinths of bobbin net, those rouleaux and nmds 
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of white^t^ or rose de Parnasse ; those brides (brides, Mrs. Stubble 
calls them) of gauze riband, bobbing into all the tea-cups, and the 
gravy at supper, and furnishing Mr. Stubble with niaijra boisterous 
joke; those roses, and lilies, and major-convolvuluses,%|j|||^of bar- 
ley, interspersed with leaves of silver and green ? No^|^B||d ; let 
Mrs. Bell’s poet laureate undertake the task if he willli|H|l^ is 
dumb. 

A kind creature, after all, is Mrs. Stubble, and we won’t hear a word 
said "against her. What tea she makes ! black as Phlegethon, and 
strong as aqua-fortis. It takes the breath of one like a glass of Glen- 
livet, and makes one’s hand shake for a month after. And what cream ! 
Cream ! it aii’t cream ; it’s oyster sauce : that will never amalgamate 
with our Tw ankay ; — hloh^ hloh ^ — you can’t pour it, you arc obliged to 
jerk it out. Won’t mix, eh ? Only stir it, and you’ll see ; — whirr^ 
whirr f — how, after a turn or tw^^, every liisciowj blot melts in the foam- 
ing cordial, making the black one white !” it now\ My eyes ! 

this is tea, (pardon the iapxvs ;) never knew |Wat tea was till now. 

Stubble, my dear fellow^, this beats your ale nollow \ Mrs. Stubble, 
upon my w ord, you’re a phoenix.” 

Stubble, how ever, sticks to tlie ale ; he never takes tea ; considers it 
horrid slop, mere baby-lap, I know, only wjui’t say so because W’e are 
drinking it. Mrs. Stubble, of course, is not proof against our praise. 
Takes a fancy to us, in fact ; gives us the strongest tea ; offers us the 
thinnest bits of bread and butter ; w ishes she’d got something better ; 
begs we’ll make free, and kindly intimates that she’ll show us the cheese- 
rouin, and the dairy, and tlie young peafowls, and the Guinea-pigs, as 
soon us ever “ the things arc took away.” 

Wc shall not insist on our reader’s making this tour with us, as he has 
not partaken of Mr. Stubble’s hospitality. For us there is no escape. 
Not a cheese but what is told ovei ; not a milkpan but what is over- 
hauled ; not a peafowl but is made to peck in our ])resence ; not a 
Guinea-pig that is suffered to lie perdue among the straw while our head 
is in the pen. God forgive us the unfclt ecstasies wc assume for our 
hostess’ gratification! the beautifuls!” and ‘‘ charmings !” and “no, 
reallys!” and “ you don’t say sos!” and dear litllc things!” that wc 
l)our forth into her too, too credulous cars ! But no ; we arc not to be 
forgiven : ])unishnicnt follows (piickly on the heels of trangression. Mrs. 
Stubble insists on our accepting a couple of the peafow ls, and the whole 
litter of Guinea-pigs, to keep for her sake. 

Such was our last First of September. 
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SEASONABLE DITTIES. 

B,T '^HOMAS HAYNES BAYL^. 

4 *» 

NO. 1. — Z>ON*T TALK OF BBPTEiMBSRt 


I. 

Don't talk of September ! — a lady 
Must tliink it of all months the worst ; 

The men ai*e preparing already 
To take themselves oiF on the first : 

I try to arrange a small party. 

The girls dance together, — how tame ! 

I'd get up my game of ecarte. 

But they ^ to bring down their game ! 

II. 

Last monUi, their attention to quicken, 

A stqiper I knew was the thing ; 

But notr from my turkey and chicken 
Th^l're templed by birds on the wing ! 

They shoulder their terrible rifles, 

(It’s really too much for my nerves !) 

And slighting my sweets and my trifles^ 
Prefer my Lord s jrreserves ! 

III. 

Miss Lovemore, with great consternation, 
Now hears of the hoiTible plan. 

And fears that her little flirtation 
Was only a flash in the pan ! 

Oh ! marriage is hard of digestion. 

The men are all sparing of words ; 

And now 'stead of popping the question. 
They set off to pop at the birds. 

IV. 

Go, false ones, your aim is so horrid, 
/That love at the sight of you dies : 

You care not for locks on the forehead, — 
The locks made by Manton you prize ! 

All thoughts sentimental expiring. 

Like flints I behold you depart ; 

You heed not, when priming and loading. 
The load you have left on my heart. 

V. 

They talk about patent percussions. 

And all preparations for sport ; 

And these double barrel discussions 
Exhaust double bottles of port ! 

The dearest is deaf to my summons 
As off on his pony he jogs ; 

A doleful condition is woman's ; 

The men are all gone to the dog 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly MagaMne^ 

Sir,— Y ou have devoted much of ^our attention toTHH lawyers, 
pray give a little of it to divinity and divines. After you ha^mbmply dis- 
cussed the merits of the practitioners of the Irish bar, we snNpii^e well 
pleased to se^ou take up the cause of the curates of the Establklned Church 
m Ireland. Inere is no subject that more loudly calls for public attention ; 
and your perio^cal, distinguished for its impartial insertions, and known not 
to be the advocate of %ny particular sect, is always read with that attention 
which is due to fair and candid representation, while its extensive circula- 
tion ensures that whatever information it contains will be generally spread 
abroad. It is by such means that the community are informed of the real 
state of things, public opinion is directed, and old abuses and- established 
absurdities yield at length to the expression of its will, which becomes 
irresistible, because founded on common sense, and the unalterable reason 
of things. 

It has been stated, that the total expense of tn^stabhshed Church in 
Ireland was about 2,239,000/. per annum, and niis js not overrated. It 
might have been further added, that this enormou^ sum is paid for the 
spiritual instruction of about 500,000 persons who hPijuent that particular 
service : and so, comparing the income of the pastors with the number of 
the flock, it is the richest Church that not only now is, but that ever teas 
in the world. 

Was this large sum allocated in any fair or reasonable proportions for 
the maintenance of the clergy, so that every one who iftinistered to others in 
spirituals should have a competent share of temporal things, it might serve 
to abate the public clamour against this immense and, as it appears to 
them, unnecessary expenditure; but when they see it accumulated in 
heaps, and monopolized by the indolent few, while the active, laborious, 
and efficient members are abandoned to absolute want ; when they see the 
dignitaries like large wens on the human body, with the limbs that support 
it feeble and emaciated, while the whole nutriment is absorbed by a few 
unsightly and morbid excrescences, — they tsonsider it not only a useless 
waste, but a scandalous abuse ; and it is one of the principal causes which 
increases the sectarian congregations by the secession of Protestants from 
the establishment who first disapprove of, and then desert, what they call 
a worldly, mercenary, and unchristian system of worship. 

In order that this opinion of the public may be fairly appreciated, let us 
see what grounds there are for it. There are in Ireland about three thousand 
clergymen of the Church of England. Of these two-thirds have no bene- 
fice of their own, but officiate for others as their curates or deputies. They 
are men who have all, or with very few exceptions, graduated in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Their education in a university more strict than those 
of England procures them a literary reputation to which they are well 
entitled ; the certificates of grave and reverend men, who have known their 
deportment for some years belbre ordination, is a pledge of their moral 
worth ; and the severe examination they must undergo by the archdeacon 
of the diocese renders it next to impossible that they can be oth^ than 
men of religious knowledge. They are, moreover, gentlemen in ram and 
deportment, and their general conduct is such, that there is no class of per- 
sons more esteemed, and justly esteemed, in the community. When ap- 
pointed to a du^y, they are never absent from the spot, but always to be 
?ound in active service on their cure, officiating in church, baptizing infants, 
catechising child]in,i^ visiting the sick, burying the dead, in fact performing 
all the necessary 'Auctions, and so supporting all the real interests of tlie 
Established Cjhv^h. Yet what is their reward out of the expenditure of 
more than twt[> miHions of the public money? Their stipend, till of #ite 
xxnx. MO. cun. r 
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years, was 60/. and under, A trifling ameliaration of their condition then 
took place, and it was fixed at 75/., as an important favour, at the very 
time when the salary of the lowest derk in the Custom-hofise of Dublin, 
down to the seventeenth grade, was raised to 80/. with an arrangement for 
a gradual inpjpease. Even this paltry addition of 15/. was not mandatory, 
and at this day some laborious curates are obliged to work for 50/. and 
60/. Supposing, however, the whole to have been 75/,, their case will 
stand thus : — 

Expenditure of the Established Church for one year • 2,239,000„ 

Stipend of 2000 curates at 75/. ea<^ • , • • 150,000/. 

Thus it appears that, out of this enormous sum paid |3y the countnr for 
the support of the Church, the active, serviceable clergy, who do all the 
real duties, receive no more than one-fifteenth part ! 

It lurther appears that the following income is divided among the bene- 
ficed clergy, the majority of whom are pluralists, and hold two and three 
benefices at a time, so that the actual number of individuals who share this 
income does not amount to one thousand : — 


Tithes of 243G parishes • • 



. 800,000/. 

Gh-hes . % 4 . • 



. 120.000/. 

Value of hoiise^ « • • 



. 48,000/. 

Chiirc)i yards . • • 



. 102.000/. 

Marriage and other fee.s • • 



, 12,000/. 

Minibiers* money, Dublin , • 

• 

• 

. 10,000/. 

Income of 1000 beneficed clergy 


« 

4 1,262,000/. 

Ditto of 2000 curates . « 

. 

• 

• 150,000/. 


The curate, who is bound to the soil, and cannot hold, because he cannot 
do the duty of, more than one cure, thus receives no more than one-six- 
teenth part of his rector’s income, who, being usually a pluralist, is neces- 
sarily a non- resident on one or more of liis livings, and so does no part at 
all of the duty. 

Finally, there are twenty- two * bishops whose income is as follows ; 

Income of 22 bishoprics in rent and fines • . 222,000/. 

Income of 2000 curates • • • • . 150,000/. 

Thus it appears that twenty-two persons, who are known to do compara- 
tively nothing, receive more than one-and-a-half as much as the whole 
two thousand effective and operative members of the Church. In order 
that the operation of this system may be justly appreciated, I will take an 
individual case out of the multitude, because it has been recently made a 
subject of public notice. The living of Finglas, in the vicinity of Dublin, con- 
sists of a union of four parishes, on all of which there were formerly places 
of worship, as is evident by the existing ruins ; but at present there is but one 
church \\hich has three clergymen nominally attached to it,— a rector, a 
vicar, and a curate. The rector is a pluralist : he holds, with Finglas, the 
benefice of Chapel Izod, in the county of Dublin, and the living of St. 
Werburgh’s, in the city; he has, moreover, a stall in the Cathedral as 
Chancellor of the Chapter; enjoys the pay of Chaplain to the Dublin 
Regiment of Foot ; and, finally, is one of the Chaplains to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.f The vicar is the son of the late Archbi- 
shop, and is also a pluralist. He holds a living in the diocese of Raphoe, 
^d was appointed by his father to a stall in his Cathedral. The curate 
has not, nor cannot, have afty other cure. The rector never goes near the 
parish, except to collect his tithes ; he performs no duty, never ofiiciated in 

* Our Correspondent wrote l)efore the Irish Church Reform Bill had passed.-— Eo. 

f /Fhis young gentleman has been lately prornomd to a xnadi mm lucratira 
benefice.— Eni 
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oiiureh in his life, and, such is the state of thin@;s, that it is not even 
expected that he would. The vicar has other engagements, so numerous 
that he, of course, is seldom present. The curate is never absent, resides 
near the church, and attends alone to the duties of four extensive parishes^ 
and this is the division of the income - 

Rector, who never attends, . , 1400/. per an. 

Vicar, who has other duties, • • 800/. per an. 

Curate, who is never absent, • . *lbL per an. 

It woiild be a waste of time to multiply instances of this kind, when four- 
fifths of the parishes in Ireland are similarly situated. 

Now, this shameless inequality and gross injustice in the expenditure 
of public money would be in some slight degree compensated, if the injured 
curate himself had hopes of reaping, m his turn, a similar harvest. Was 
the succession to a benefice like the succession in any other department 
this would be the case. An officer in the army, and a clerk in the revenue, 
usually succeeds his senior ; and, indeed, there is no pursuit in life where 
industry, integrity, perseverance, and length of service, will not advance a 
man in his profession, except in the Church of Ireland ; there, and there 
alone, is an extinguisher put on his hopes ; and it iseiotorious, that the last 
man who expects to succeed to a vacant benefic^^s the existing curate. 
Bishops and patrons are so exceedingly jealous of ms right of presentation, 
that the very fact of being- the curate is a sufficient bar to his hopes, lest 
the succession should grow into a precedent.* This is so well understood, 
that of the many and exemplary persons who have been recommended to 
bishops by the unanimous address of their parishioners, not one, that I 
know of, has been successful. Indeed, the recommendation has been taken 
so ill, that some good but timid men have rather declined this flattering 
testimonial of their merits, and requested it might not be forwarded, lest 
it should offend tlie bishop, and so prove a bar to any other expectation. 

1 shall mention one or two men who w'ere in this predicament, whose 
memory is dear to many in Dublin. 

The Rev. Henry Savage was curate of St. MichoeVs, a Prebend of the 
Cathedral of Chnslchurch. The Chapter of Christchurch is one of the 
richest endowments of the rich Church of Ireland. It consists of few 
members, and they share between them large emoluments. Besides the 
several offices of the Chapter, they have the presentation to four livings in 
the city of Dublin, to which they present one of themselves. St. Mary’s 
is estimated at l.'lOO/. per annum. The members, besides, are all pluralists. 
The Dean of the Chapter is also Bishop of Kildare ex-officio. The pre- 
centor was Dean of Kaphoe ; he was, moreover, an Englishman and an 
absentee, and had not been in Ireland for fifteen years. The late rector of 
St. Mary’s was also dean of Ardagh, incumbent of Rathenny, and profes- 
sor of divinity in Trinity College, Dublin ; and thel)resent rector is a young 
man, son to the Bishop of Kildare, archdeacon of his diocese, and incumbent 
of the rich parish of Monkstown : so of the rest. To this rich and 
abounding body the Rev. Henry Savage was curate. It was impossible to 
know the man and not to love him ; his kindly heart, his honest mind, his 
independent spirit, his cordial manners, and his gentlemanly demeanour, 
had endeared him to all that knew him as friends ; while his exemplary 
life, his unaffected piety, and his active choi-ity, had engaged the good will 
of all his parisliioners. He was, indeed, a man equally beloved and re- 
spected. Having for more than thirty years Served the cure of the pari^, 
and seen several incumbents removed ; and%eing, moreover, a man ad- 

The valuable living of St. Anne's, in the metropolis, was lately vacant, and the ' 
pariahioners applied in favour of the Rev. Mr. Cotton, who has been their curate 
nearly forty years. To the great regret of the people of Dublin, the present Arch- 
bishop gave it to another, ai^d neglected to establish a precedent which would have 
rendered him deservedly popular. — E d. 
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vaneed in life, with a wife and children to support, he was persuaded 
his friends to offer himself as a candidate for the living on the next vacancy, 
and he was backed by his parishioners. And how was his application re- 
ceived ? I shall never forget his account of it. “I was lauded at/* says 
he, “ for my folly, and threatened for my presumption/' In effect he aid 
meet with such discouragement and discountenancei that he immediately 
withdrew his application ; but his parishioners still hoped that some other 
remuneration would be made to him for his long services. It did come 
at length, and what was it ? There are certain state sermons periodically 
preached in Christchurch, which the members of the Chapter were not 
disposed to preach themselves, and had appointed the curate of St. Michael's 
to preach for them at a trilling salary, and this situation he had enjoyed 
with his curacy for a series of years. It was now, however, deemed ex- 
pedient to add another member to the chaunting service of the Cathedral, 
and the question was, how was the salary of this new singing member to 
be made up. It is an absolute fact, that they would not touch their own 
“ exceeding many flocks/’ but they took the ewe-lamb of the poor man, 
and “ dressed it for the man that was come to them." They withdrew 
from Mr. Savage the small stipend allowed for preaching the sermons, in 
order to make up the stipend of the stranger. This sum, paltry as it was, 
was a serious deduction from the little income of a curate with a family ; it 
involved him in embpuTassments, I am informed, which embittered his 
latter days, and shortened* his life. He left a widow and children, and I 
have never heai*d that tl^ey received the smallest countenance or support 
from the Chapter sinc^ lus death. 

The case of the R^. Richard Drury is another of the every-day occur- 
rences of the Church Of Ireland, and which still occupies the conversation 
of the good people of Dublin. This venerable man had been curate of St. 
Bride’s, in the city, for half a century, and had outlived several rectors. 
When the last died, it was expected by the parishioners that this aged and 
now feeble clergyman would, at length, become the incumbent of the parish, 
of which he had for so long a time assiduously performed the duties. But 
no, — the living was conferred on another gentleman, who was already pos- 
sessed of the parish of Dunshaghlin, a pluralist holding another benence. 
Poor Richard Drury died soon alter in poverty, and liis children are now 
objects of charity among his surviving friends. Is it not a stain on the 
Church of Ireland thus to belie the scripture of God, to suffer “ the righteous 
man to be Ibrsaken," and to “ see his seed begging their bread? " 

It may be said, however, that there are means to which unbeneficed 
clergymen 'may resort, and add to their limited income by useful and ap- 
propriate employment. This has been done heretofore ; and many excel- 
lent schools and seminaries were kept by Dublin curates highly beneficial 
to the parishes in which they resided. It appears, however, that his Grace 
the late Archbishop had thought that this employment of leisure hours 
might interfere with parochial duties, and so it w^as notified to every teacher 
in the diocese that he must give up cither his curacy or his school. Of the 
effects of this very extraordinary and cmcl act I shall mention one, of many 
instances, which the people of Dublin talk of. The Rev. John Fea is curate 
of St. Thoma.s's, and has been so for thirty-five years. Having a large 
family, he added to his scanty income by a school, which he kept with 
considerable reputation, on Summer-hill, close by his parish church ; and 
his school, whatever benefit it might be to the parishioners, was never 
Imwn to interfere with any clerical duty he had to perform for them. He, 
howj^er, ^as informed by Grace that he could no longer keep his 
soh^l and hold his curacy. He humbly represented that he had done both 
fgpr a number of years, and it was never objected to before : he was given 
to understand that ** former times w^ere bad precedents ; and, if he con- 
tinued to keep his school, he would see that one else would be appointed to 
his cure/’ He had no alternative ;--so, unwUling to abandon a flock 
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cleared to him by such lonff connexion, he dismissed his more profitable 
scholars. leaving reared a large family respectably, he, of course, could 
not make any provision for them or himself; and being suddenly obliged 
to give up two-thirds of his income, he must also forego all the comforts 
ana many of the decencies of life, at an age approaching to seventy. He 
is to be seen every day taking a solitary walk on the Circular-road, at the 
hours when he was mbfe usefully and profitably employed in attending his 
school; and it is highly probable that privation and anxiety will soon 
add him to the catalogue of Dublin curates, whose grey hairs were brought 
in sorrow and poverty to the grave. 

The Rev. John Robinson was curate of St. Luke's for forty years, at a 
salary of about as many pounds, though his rectors were generally pluralists ; 
one of them held in addition the living of Donoughmore, and others different 
other benefices. He could hold nothing else, so he eked out his scanty 
subsistence by a day-school in Cuff-street. He was well and long known 
in Dublin, not less by the simplicity of his manners, than by the heterodox 
shape of his wig, which, on one occasion, brought him into serious trouble. 
During the illness and incapacity of a late archbishop, Dr. Duigenan, the 
vicar-general of the diocese, as his grace's locum tenem^ held his annu^ 
visitations of the clergy in St. Patrick's Cathedral. The ferocity of this 
man's temper, and his uncompromising enmity to curates and Catholics, on 
whom he used to vent it, will never be forgotten. During the long illness 
of the archbishop this scourge was allowed to lacdrate the feelings of the 
inferior clergy with impunity, if indeed he was^ not encouraged to do so. 
Humility is a virtue which cannot be too often mculcatcd; and llie lessons 
of endurance taught by this man to the curate, niight be intended as a 
salutary instruction to their superiors, whon\J he would not venture per- 
sonally to rebuke. He generally bottled uj) his wrath for a year, and then 
poured out the full phials on the heads of these devoted men, at his annual 
visitations. As churchwarden of our parish I generally attended those 
visitiaitions, and I shall never forget the anxiety and agitation of some sensi- 
tive elderly men at the ordeal they were about to undergo, or the indignattf 
feelings of the younger, who, being more recently from college, had not yet 
ceased to remember that they were men and gentlemen. On one occasion 
he was particularly disposed to insult and abuse ; but after vainly searching 
for cause of complaint, and finding none, his natural temper was soured 
by disappointment. He determined to make a cause where he could not 
find one ; and, to the astonishment of a large congregation, he suddenly 
fastened on Mr. Robinson's w'ig, which he tattered and tore with all manner 
of abuse. There is a market in the vicinity of the church, in which a 
butcher kept a very savage bull dog, to the terror and annoyance of the 
passengers. On ray way to church in the morning, I had seen him seize 
a poor sheep by the throat, and throttle him in the street. "When I looked 
at the countenance of poor Mr. Robinson, writhing in the gripe of this no 
less savage animal, it strongly reminded me of the innocent and woolly 
head of the sheep under similar circumstances, H e never rightly recovered 
the attack, or held up his head afterwards. He thought the indignity of 
this personal abuse lessened him in the estimation of his parishioners, and 
took from him the respect of his scholars. It certainly attached to the 
worthy man something lessening in the eyes of the unthinking, and it has 
added a proverb to the phraseology of Dublin, where, from that time» 

“ Wigging a man ” is a common expression lor abusing liim. 

I shall trouble you with one more anecdote of a Dublin curate, and then 
leave them in your hands. Tlie Rev. Andraw Staunton was many years 
curate of St. Nicholas Within, at a salary fetill lower than the farmer; but 
having had some difference with his rector, who was, as usual, a pluralist. • 
about a few pounds, which were of great importance to the one^ but of 
veiy little to the other, he was advised to sue hun at law to recover it ; and 
hu sole dependence in mean time was a little school in Clarendon- 
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street, on which he supported a wife and family. I Imew not how tht . 
inhibition of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin affected him ; but I am 
afraid there was nothing left to embarrass his choice, — for the sacrifice of 
his curacy was already made. He was an excellent scholar, and known in 
Dublin as a literary man. He published several works, and, among the 
rest, one which, at this moment, ought to be of consifcrable interest. You 
know that James L, like Henry VIII., was a great theologian; but, unlike 
his predecessor, he did not execute every person who differed with him in 
opinion : on the contrary, in order to form a fair estimate of the several 
arguments that might be adduced in favour of the respective doctrines of 
Catholics and Protestants, he directed that each party should select a man 
to manage the disputation ; collect, digest, and arrange the tenets of their 
respective churches ; and support their own or subvert their opponents', by 
argument or authority. The acute and learned Jesuit Fisl>er was selected 
by'^ the Catholics ; Dr. Francis White, Dean of Carlisle, by the Protestants ; 
and these men pleaded their cause before .James, like Paul and Tertullius 
before Felix. The arguments were handed in writing to the King, who 
caused them to be published, by royal authority, in one volume folio, in 
16*24. This book, so curious and important, and once so celebrated, had 
become exceedingly scarce, and was rarely to be met with ; but by the in- 
dustry and zeal of the Rev. Andrew Staunton, a copy of it was procured, 
and a new edition puljlished in a more agreeable form, divested of the 
superfluity with which heavy and syllogistic mode of argument had 
encumbered the origii^.wlt is managed in the form of a catechism. 
James proposes the qu^tiflhs,— ‘Fisher replies, — and White rejoins. In the 
course of the dialogue th^learned and pious pedantry of the King, the 
smooth and specious pwishM the Jesuit, and the downright and impatient 
rudeness of the Reformer, are exactly suited to the real characters of the 
drama; and so the book is a literary curiosity, displaying traits of charac- 
ter and peculiarity of manner that gave the very “ body of the time its form 
and pressure." Tne motive of the worthy man to republish this work is best 
given in his own words. “ It is divested," said he, “ of acrimonious bitter- 
ness and bigoted animosity ; and exhibits the ymrest picture of the various 
articles of faith wherein both Churches essentially differ ; and thus the 
sincere admirers of each distinct system of religious worship may approxi- 
mate to cherish a cordial reconciliation of Christian amity and muiuaX 
concord, founded upon an accurate knowledge, and discriminating the pre- 
cise causes which separate and divide tlie Churches." W'hether the 
tolerant and Christian sentiments contained in the above passage were 
altogether at variance with the angry and pugnacious spirit of modem 
disputants, and so gave offence, I know not ; but certain it is, that a work 
which should have recommended him to his superiors has been consigned 
with himself to neglect and obscurity. It is highly probable the greater 
part of the edition which was published in Hublin, about thirteen years ago, 
IS, still lying on the shelf of the bookseller ; and you will render a good and 
learned man, or, if he be dead, his impoverished family, a service, by di- 
recting public attention to this work. It is infinitely more important and 
curious than the recent controversy between Pope and Maeguire, which, 
after all, was but a faint and imperfect copy of the other. 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the series of injustice which 
a Dublin curate has to complain of, the injury does not cease with the dead, 
but .seems to be visited, as it w'ere, on the surviving families of those de- 
voted men. In almost every other department, provision is made for the 
widow of ^public servant whosp income dies vvith him, and she has either 
some house or asylum provided for her, or the means of procuring it ; but 
there is no ihich thing for the widow of an Irish curate ; indeed it waa na- 
tur^ly Supposed that the immense revenues of the Church would be suffi- 
ctent for every such purpose, and that its guardians would take esare that a 
competent part of it should be so applied. In the diocese of Dublin there 
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M tbont ^0 unbeneficed clngymen. The repetl of the ecclesiastical law 
ei^oining celibacy, being one of liie supposed great improvements of the 
Reformation, the curates think they are not only permitted, but enjoined to 
marry, and so they do, unwarily entangle themselves with a family they are 
not allowed the means of providing fot, die in indigence, and leave the sur- 
vivor# in deep distresttn A subscription had been tried among themselves 
to provide some asylumtO shelter their widows, but the poverty of the sub- 
scribers rendered this project hopeless, and it was soon abandoned. For a 
longtime there was no place for these forlorn persons, till a beneiicent lady, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, did that for strangers, out of htr 
limited income, which the dignitaries of the church would not do for their 
own, out of their abundant means. Lady Anne Hume built an asvlum for 
six clergymen’s widows of the diocese of Dublin, and endowed it "with an 
income of 60/. per annum. This bequest, highly creditable to the amiable 
donor, is the sole dependence for the widows of the clergy of the Establishfd 
Church. The house, however, is a meagre little edifice, close by the walls 
of Mercer’s Hospital, and the relief afforded is a very small naked room, 
and 10/. a year, for each person’s support I Yet for the accommodations 
of this place, more dismal than a parish alms-house, the applications of the 
desolate and distressed, on every vacancy, are so numerous as to make the 
choice exceedingly embarrassing. 

Thus then with a revenue exceeding two millions per annum, adequate, 
and more than adequate, to all the wants whidfHin establishment could 
feel, the most numerous and respectable part,-#becauie Tts real and efficient 
strength, — is left in extreme indigence wliile th^ live, and their families 
denied the common protection of a pauper asylum w&n they die. 

But it may be said that the Church in Kngl#pd If chargeable with the 
same inequality in its remuneration of services, and that of Ireland has no 
exclusive right to complain. This is very true ; yet it does not at all lessen 
the grievance because another is equally afflicted with it. But besides this, 
there is an infinite difl’ercnce in many respects in the state of both Eccle- 
siastical establishments. That of England is the religion of the people ; it 
has grown up with their habits and is interwoven with all their feelings ; 
and if any part of their pastors receive too large a remuneration, they have 
at least a numerous flock to attend to, and an apparent duty as extensive 
as their income. Besides, the character of their dignitaries is of that high 
tone, that it ensures veneration and respect ; and, except in the collision of 
politics, they never commit it, nor is there any other standing beside it to 
lessen it by invidious contrast In the Church of Ireland, there have been 
also many excellent and learned men of exalted rank, and there are some 
now who would do honour to any profession; but, un Co rtunately, there have 
been others who do not stand so high in public opinion, who have devoted 
theip whole attention to the acquisition of wealth, and stamped upon the 
Church that mercenary character which its enemies delight to attach to it ; 
and whose immense accumulation formed not only a strong contrast ^^ith 
the poverty of i heir own humble curates, but with persons of correspondent 
standing with themselves in other persuasions. As it is not sate to im^ddle 
with the living, we will advert to those that are gone, as mere matter of 
historical record. 

The Uev. Dr. Moody, the Rev. Dr. Troy, and his Grace the Rev. Dr. 
Eager, were lately the contemporary heads of the Presbyterian, the Catholic, 
and the Protestant Church in Dublin, and for many years were well and 
personally known to every inhabitant in the city. Dr. Moody was a tall, 
thin man, with long grey hair. He had an income of about 400/. per ann., 
on which he lived in a plain, hospitable manner, and had besides Something 
for acts of kindness and charity. He was never absent from his duties in 
his church, or among his congregation. All his leisure hours were devoted 
to literary labours ponnected with his sacred profession ; and he was not 
lets distinguished as an author than as a pastor. Aiter a most useM liie 
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of 80 years he was called away, leaving behind him hothiitt tmt Ms itrii- 
ings and the memory of his gockl works, which is still ohernhed by peopto 
of eveiy persuasion. 

Tbe Rev. Dr. Troy was a short, fat mid, of an exceedingly kind disposition, 
and an active and usefhl clergyman. Without compromising the interest 
of the Church over which he presided, he was didltaguished by his iteach- 
ment to the government of the country ; and his various addresses and ex- 
hortations to his flock, in times of peril and commotion, are a proof of his 
zeal and utility at a trying period. The whole income of this Archbishop, 
who presided over the spiritual concerns of five millions of people, did not 
exceed 800/. per ann., the voluntary contributions of his flock, and this 
sum he immediately returned to those who gave it. He was never known 
to have a shilling in his pocket ; he was so liberal to others and so careless 
of himself, that he would have wanted common necessaries if his friends 
did not take care of him ; and when he died, at the age of 85, it was well 
known that he did not leave enough to bury him. 

Of Dr. Eager's services to his Church I am unable to speak, not being 
acquainted with them. I know, however, that he was neither so tall as Dr. 
Moody, nor so fat as Dr. Troy, nor so liberal or charitable as either of them. 
He had an income of about 12,000^. per ann., which he endeavoured to in- 
crease by every allowable means. He sold the venerable archiepiscopal 
residence in Kevin-stree| to government for 7000/., and the Bishop's Palace 
is npw a soldier's baitacks. But there was one expedient for increasing 
his income which the curates of his diocese, at least, will never forget. It 
was once upon a time a practice in the Church, as the curate of our parish 
tells me. for bisliops, as ewiffteovot, or overseers, to visit their clergy in per- 
son, and inspect their parishes ; on which occasion certain among the 
clergy were appointed procuratores to provide a suitable dinner for the 
bishop when he came. But when prelates fell into that love of ease, which 
too much wealth naturally brings into it, instead of visiting their clergy, 
they enjoined their clergy to visit them: and as they came from different 
distances to a strange place, the bishop always provided for them the same 
kind of dinner which they were accustomed to provide for him. But in 
order that this should be attended with no expense to the prelate, they were 
sWl obliged to pay for it under the form of fees, called, in their visitation 
ticket, proxies (quasi procuratores) and exhibits^ which every clergyman 
is obliged to pay when he visits his bishop on this occasion. During the 
prelacy of Dr. E. the dinner was omitted, though the proxies or price of it 
was regularly exacted. This was really a severe privation to the curates, 
some of whom looked forward to the periodical enjo 3 nnent of a good dinner, 
wine, and the society of friends, as indulgences which their own scanty 
means never allowed. Many of them came from distant parts of the 
country, and had no friends in the metropolis who would give them a dinner. 
On this occasion the worthy curate of our parish always sent out into the 
highways to collect stragglers. He could not well afford it, but he could 
^ot see his brethren hungry in the streets while he could procure any thing 
to give them to cat. Dr. Eager died, like his contemporaries, at the ad- 
vanced age of 80, but left behind him rather more money ; liis property 
sworn to, I think, amounted to 200,000/. 

It is to this mercenary character of the Church here, to which the 
conduct of sonie of its dignitaries gives too much cause, that is to be attri- 
buted much of that disrepute into which it has fallen, and from which all 
the excellence of its pure and tolerant doctrines, and apostolic and becom- 
mg discipline, cannot rescue it ; for that it has fiEdlen, and is falling, in pub- 
lic estimation, its real friends at once admit and deplore. In ^lact, what 
part of thd community have any feeling of interest or sympathy in its pro- 
sperity, out of the seven millions of people among whom it is established ? 
five millions of Catholics hate it as an usurpation on their oWb, reflise to 
pay its tithes, and loudly complain of the misappUcation of Ibose immense 
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themselves. One miUion of Dissenters profess to d^pise it, as a ttolv 
worldly establishment, whose ministers, they say, sacrifice not to God M 
to Mf^mon. Even the half million of its own members think of it without 
affieotipn and talk of it without respect ; while two-thirds of the ministers 
who officiate within its nils have reason to repine at its injustice, and to 
wish that their lot hadiwen cast in any other establishment. It is quite 
idle to talk of its numerous conversions* of late from the Catholic Church, 
and of the “ mass of Papists which,*' the Warder says, “ had melted down 
before the liffht and heat of Protestantism." The mass, 1 am sorry to say, 
remains unenanj^ed, and the only real and efficient conversions have been 
firom the Estabmhed Church to the Dissenters. To be convinced of this, 
it is only necessary to visit a Dublin church, where the people are not 
attractea by fashion, or some temporary cause. Let any stranger, for ex- 
ample, enter the Church of St. Nicholas Within or St. Nicholas Without, 

or St. , of which I am myself a Churchwarden, and contemplate their 

empty pews on a Sunday morning. Should he wish to know what has 
become of their congregations, let him go to meeting-houses in Plunket- 
street, Whitefriar-street, York-street, &c., and tliere he will see them in 
crowds. 

The projected reform, therefore, in the temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland is what every well-wisher to its character and stability have long 
and ardently wished for. In^his reformation it fk to be hoped that the 
deserving curates will not be^^gotten, and that we shall no longer see that 
bitter satire on dts conduct exhibited by the late Archbishop, a begging- 
box set up in a Dookseller s shop to collect charity ** for th|amprovided for 
and deserving clergy of the Established Church in Dublin.^ 

A CniTRCHWARDEiV. 

Dublin, 


SONNET. 

A VILLAGE TOMBSTONE. 

Approach ! thou visitant of gorgeous tombs, 

: ''4 And costly mausoleums, whose august 
And sculptured massiveness bespeaks the dust 
Beneath once noble , — here no statue glooms 
Rebuke from its dark niche, nor earth resumes 
Her own with ghastly pageantry ; nor bust. 

Nor aught of grandeur's dim heraldic trust. 

Here flatters the poor clay that clay consumes. 
Approach, and mark where last the sod hath heaved. 
And trace one record 6f the lowly dead, — 

“ He lived — he died." What sculptor e'er achieved 
More on rich marble, trusted not when read ? 

This simple stone speaks truth, and is believed. 

Bishop Wearmouth, 


Q. * * « 
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1st of April, lS23; and if the reader vill go to 
parish-cliurch of Smithton, ask the sexton for the key, and, . having 
gained admission, if he will walk up the left-hand side aisle, he will 
perceive my family pew, beneath which is my family vault, where my 
mortal remains are now reposing ; and against the wall, over the very 
spot where I used to sit every Sunday, he will see a vety handsome white 
marble monument : a female figure is represented in an attitude of de- 
spair, weeping over an um, and on that um is the following inscrip- 
tion : — 


“ Sacred 
to the Memory 
of 


Anthony Smith, Esq., 
of Smithton Hall, 
who departed this life 
on the 1st of April, 1823. 

The integrity of his conduct and the amiability of his temper 
^ endeared him 

" to a wide circle of friends : 

he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 

this Monument is erected.” 


The gentle reader may now pretty well understand my position when 
alive; popularity had always been my aim, and my wealth and situation 
in society enabled me to attain what I so ardently derired. At county 
meetings — at the head of my own table — among the poor of the parish — 
I w^as decidedly popular, and the name of Smith was always breathed with 
a blessing or a commendation. My wife adored me ; no wonder, therefore, 
that at my demise she erected a monument to my memory, and designated 
herself, in all the lasting durability of marble, my “ inconsolable widow.” 
I had a presentiment that I should not be long-lived, but this rather 
increased my thirst for po])ularity ; and, feeling the improbability of my 
living very long in the sitjht of Mrs. Smith and my many dear friends, I 
was the more anxious to live in their Iwarts. Nothing could exceed my 
amiability, — my life was one smile, my sayings were conciliatory, my 
doings benevolent, my questions endearing, my answers affirmative. I 
was determined that my will, unlike most wills, should he satisfactory 
to everybody. I silently studied the wants and wishes of those around 
fe me, and endeavoured to arrange my leavings so that each legatee, should 
hereafter breathe my name with a blessing, and talk of “ that dear good 
fellow Smith,” always at the sathe time having recourse to a pocket- 
handkerchief. I perpetually sat for my picture, and I gave my resem- 
blances to all the dear friends who were hereafter to recei^i* the benefit 
of my dying.” • . , ^ 

So far I have confined my narrative totthe humdrum probahUities of 
every-day life; what 1 have now to relate may stoke some of my 
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ireiuleri aa lesa probable, but, nevertbelees, it is not one jot the lew irue^ 
I was anxious not only to attain a degree of popularity which diodM 
survive my brief existence ; I panted to witness that popularity ; unsewi, 
to see the tears that would be shed,— >*^unheaTd, to mingle with the mutse 
mourners who would lament my death. Where is the advantage of 
being lamented if one cannot hear the lamentations ? But how was 
this privilege to be attained ? Alas ! attained it was ; but the means 
shall never be divulged to my readers. Never shall another Mr, Smith, 
self-satisfied ah^xulting in his popularity, be taught by me to see what 
I have seen, €o iSl what I have felt. 

I had perused St. Leon ; I therefore knew that perpetually-renovated 
youth had been sought and had been bought. I had read Frankenstein, 
and I had seen that wonders, equally astonishing and supernatural, had 
been attained by mortals. I wanted to watch my own weepers, nod at 
my own plumes, count my own mourning-coaches, and read with my 
own eyes the laudatory paragraph that announced my own demise in the 
county newspaper. I gained my point, — I did all this, and more than 
this ; but I would not advise any universally-admired gentleman and 
fondly-idolized husband to follow my example. What devilish arts I 
used, what spells, what conjurations, never will I reveal ; suffice it to 
say that I attained the object of my desires. Two peeps was I to have 
at those I left behind me, — one exactly a month after my demise, the 
second on that day ten years ! 

And now for the result of peep the first. ^ 

In some degree my tliirst for posthumous popularity was certainly 
gratified ; and I will begin with the pleasantest part of my own post 
mortem examination.” 

My own house (or rather the house that had been mine) looked 
doleful enough : no mirth, no guests, no music ; the servants in deep 
mourning, and a hatchment over the door. My own wife (or rather my 
relict) was a perfect picture of misery and mourning, in the extreme of 
the fashion. She heaved the deepest sighs, she was trimmed with the 
deepest crape, and wore the deepest hems that ever were seen. The 
depth of her despondency was truly gratifying. Her cap was most con- 
scientiously hideous, and beneath its folds every hair upon her head lay 
hid. She w^as a moving mass of crape and bombasin. In her right 
hand was a pocket-handkerchief, in her left a snielling- bottle, and in 
her eye a tear. She was closeted with a gentleman, but it was no 
rival — nothing to arouse one jealous pang in the bosom of a departed 
husband. It was, in fact, a marble masonic meeting. She was giving 
directions about my monument, and putting herself into the attitude of 
lamentation in which she wished to be represented (and is represented), 
bending over my um : she burst into a torrent of tears, and in scarce 
articulate accents called for her sainted Anthony.” When she came 
a little to herself, she grumbled somewhat at the extravagance of the es- 
timate, knocking off here and there some little oniamental monumental 
decoration, bargaining about my inscription, and cheapening my um ! 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a milliner, who was ordered 
to prepare a black velvet cloak lined with ermine ; and no expense wa| 
to be spared. Alas ! thought I, the widow’s inky cloak” may w^ell be 
warm ; my black marble covering will be cold comfort to her. “ Just to 
amuse you, ma’am,” said tli^ marchande des modes, “ do look at some 
tlmigs j^t are going home for Miss Jones’s wedding.’^ 
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The widow said nothing ; and I thc^ht it was with a vacant evt 
that she gassed apathetically at satin, blonde, and featl^ra white as the 
dnven show. At length me cried abruptly, “ I canhot^-cannot wear 
them ! and covering her face with her handkerchief, she wept more 
Iqfitdly than before. Happy late husband that 1 w^s— Tsurely fojr me she 
wept ! A housemaid was blubbering on the stai^, a Mttnan aighing 
in the hall ; this is as it should be, thought t : and when I heard that a 
temporary reduction in the establishment was determmejj on; and' that 
the weeping and .8,ighing individuals had been j ust giSh arged, I felt 
the soothing conviction, that leaving their living mistress tore open the 
wounds inflicted by the loss of their late master, and made them bleed 
afresh. My dog howled as 1 passed him, my horse ran wild in the 
paddock, and the clock in my own sitting-room maintained a sad and 
stubborn silence, wanting my hand to wind it up. 

Things evidently did not go on in the old routine without me, and 
this was soothing to my spirit. My owm portrait was turned with its 
"^face to the wall : my widow having no longer the original to look at, could 
not endure gazing at the mute resemblance ! What, after all, thought 
I, is the use of a portrait ? When the original lives, we have something 
better to look at ; and when the original is gone, we cannot bear to look 
at it. Be that as it may, I did not the less appreciate my widow’s sen- 
sibility. 

On the village green the idle boys played cricket ; they mourned me 
not — but what of that? a boy will skip in the rear of his grandmother^s 
funeral. The village butcher stood disconsolately at the door of his 
shop, and said to the village baker, who was despond iugly passing by, 
** Dijll times these, neighbour Boiiebrcad ! dull times. ' Ah ! we miss 
the gw)d squire, and the feastiiigs at tl\e hall.” 

On a dead wall I read, “ Smith for ever.”* ‘‘ For ever,” thought 1, 

ia^a long time to talk about.” Close to it, I saw, Mitts for ever,” 
written in letters equally large, and mvrch more iresh. He was my par- 
liamentary successor, and his politics were the same as my own. This 
was cheering ; my constituents had not deserted my princi{^ — more 
than that I could not expect. The “ Smith,” who, they said, was to 
be tbeir representative “ for ever,” was now just as dead as the wall 
upon which his name was chalked ! 

Again I retired to my rcsting^lace under the family pew, in tte 
church of Smithton, quite satisfied that, at the expiration of ten years, 
•I should take my second peep at equally gratifying, thoqgh rather soft- 
enedf evidences of my popularity. ’ ^ ' 

" ' Tbn YEARS ! What a brief period to look back Upon ! What an age 
in perspective ! How little do we dread that which is certain not tef 
befall us for ten years ! Yet how swiftly to all of us will' ten years seem 
to fly ! What changes, too, will ten years bring to all ! Yon schoolboy 
of ten, with his toys and his noise, will be the lover of twenty! The 
man now in the prime of life will, in ten years, see Timers snow pain-, 
glin|^ with his dark and glossy cu^ ! And they who now arc old — flic 
kind, the cheerful, looking, as we say, so much younger than they really 
are — ^what will ten years bring to them ? 

The ten years of my sepulchral slumber passed away, and the day 
arrived for my second and last peep at my. disconsolate widow and wide 
<:ircle of affectionate inends. ^ i ' ^ 

The monument already mentioned opened iti ponderous and BUdble 
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jiWB’* for the last time, and inviaiUy I glided to the gates oSmji^ 
domain. The old Doric lod^ had h^n polled down, and a Gothic 
all thatch and rough poles, litde windows and creepers, (a sort of cot« 
tage gone mad,) had been erected in its stead. I entered, and could not 
find my way to ihy own house ; the road had been turned, old trees had 
been felled, and new plantations made ; ponds had been filled up, and 
lakes had beendua; my own little “ Temple to Friendship” was not to 
be found, but a temple dedicated to the blind God had been erected in a 
conspicuous situation. “ Ah! ” thought I, “ her love is a buried love, 
but not the less dear. To me — to her dear departed — to her ‘ sainted 
Anthony,’ — this temple has been dedicated ! ” 

So entirely was the park changed that I did not arrive at the mansion 
until the hour of dinner. There was a bustle at the hall door, servants 
were assembled in gay liveries, carriages were driving up and setting 
down, and lights gleamed from the interior. A dinnerparty ! — no ham 
in that ; on the contrary I deemed it fortunate. Doubtless my widow, ^ 
still in the sober grey of ameliorated mourning, had summoned round 
her the best and the dearest of lily friends ; and though their griefs 
were naturally somewhat mellowed by time, they remembered me in 
their calm yet cheerful circle,* and fondly breathed my name ! Unseen 
I passed into the dining-room — all that I beheld was new to me — the 
house had been new built on a grander scale — and the furniture was 
magnificent ! I cast my eyes round the table, where the guests were now 
assembled. Oh ! what bliss was mine ! At the head sat my widow'ed 
wife, all smiles, all loveliness, all pink silk and fiowers — not so young 
as when I last beheld her, but very handsome, and considerably fatter. 
At the foot (oh ! 'what a touching compliment to me /) sat one of my 
oldest, dearest, best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a baronet who 
resided in my, neighbourhood : his father too was there, with his anti- 
quated lady, |ind the Vhole circle was formed by persons w^hom, living, 

I had knC^n and loved. My friend at the bottom of the table did the 
honours^ell, (though he omitted to do what 1 think he ought to have 
done — drink to my memory,) and the only thing that occurred to startle 
me before the removal of dinner was my widow’s calling him “ my 
dearV But there was something gratifying even in that, for it must 
have been of me she was thinking ; it w as a slip of the tongue, that 
plainly showed the fond yearning of the widowed heart. 

When the dessert hkd been arranged on the table, she called to one 
of the servants, saying, “John, tell Muggins to bring the children.” 

.^.What could she mean ? who w^as Muggins ? and w^hat children did she 
wish to be broiight ? I never /lad any children ! Presently the door flew 
open, and in ran eight noisy, healthy, beautiful brats. The younger 
ones congregated round the hostess ; hut the two eldest, both fine boys, 
ran to Mr. Mitts, at the bottom of the table, and each took possession 
of a knee. They both strongly resembled Mitts ; and what was my 
astonishment when he exclaimed, addressing my widmOy “Sfiry, my 
loj^ may I give them some orange ? ” 

jQVhat could he mean by “ Mary, my love?”— a singular mode of 
addressing a deceased friend’s relict ! But the nvystery was soon ex- 
plained. Sir Marmaduke Mitts filled his glass, and after insistii^ that 
all tbft company should follow his example, he said to his son, “ This is 
yoni birthday, Jack lake’s your health, my boy, and may you and 
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Mary lone live happy together! Come, my friends, the hedtli'Of 
and Mrs. Mitts.” 

So then, after all, I had come out on an exceeding cold day to sea 
nay widow doing the honours as Mrs. Mitts ! 

^ When is yovr birthday ? ” said Sir Marmaduke to his daughter^n* 
law. 

In June,” she replied, ** hut I have not been in the habit of keep- 
ing birthdays till lately : poor Mr. Smith could not bear them to be 
kept.” 

“ What’s that about poor Smith?” said the successor to my house, 
my wife, and my other appurtenances. “ Do you say Smith could not 
hear birthdays ? Very silly of him, then; but poor Smith had his oddi- 
ties.” 

“ Oh I” said my Mddoxi\ and ilfr. MtiU’^s wifcj “We cannot always 
command perfection ; poor dear Mr. Smith meant well, but every man 
cannot be a Mitts V Siie smiled, and nodded down the table ; Mr. 
Mitts looked, as well he might, particularly pleased ; and then the ladies 
left the room. 

“ Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, “ what wretched taste he 
had, poor man ! This plaqe was quite thrown away upon him ; he had 
no idea of its capabilities.’*^ 

“ No,” replied a geuticman to whom I had bequeathed a legacy— 
“ with the best intentions in the world. Smith was really a very odd 
man.” 

“ His house,” added another, W'ho used to dine with me three times 
a-week, “ W’as never thoroughly agieeablc ; — it was not his faulty poor 
fellow !” 

“ No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, at the same time taking 
finwff from a gold box which had been my gift, “ he did every thing for 
the best ; but, between ourselves, Smith wa^ a bore.” 

“ It IB well,” said Mr. Mitts, “ that talking of him has not the effect 
which is attributed to talking of another invisible personage ! Let him 
rest in peace : for if it w^re possible tj^at he could be reanimated, his 
reappearance here to claim his goods and chattels, and above all> his 
wife, would be attended with rather awkward consequences.” ' 

So much for niy posthumous curiosity ! Vain mortal that I was, to 
suppose that after a dreamless sleep of ten long years, I could return to 
the land of the li\ ing, and find the ])lace aTid the hearts that I once 
filled, still unoccupied ! In t!i’e*\XTy handsome frame of my own picture, 
Vas now placed a portrait of John Mitts, Esq. ; mine was thrown aside 
in an old lumber-room, w^hcre the sportive children of my widow had 
recently disco\eTed it, and with their mimic swords had innocently 
poked out the eyes of what they were pleased to denominate “ the dirty 
pictvre of the vgly man.** My presumption has been properly rewarded: 
let no one who is called to his last account, wish, like me, to*»be per- 
mitted to revisit earth. If such a visit w^ere granted, and like me he 
returned invisibly, all that he would see and hear would wound his 
B}^it : but were he permitted to reappear visibly, in propri& 
mortifying indeed would be his welcome ! 

It is not my intention to bequeath to my reader a lecture, or a ser- 
BiQn, ere 1 return to my. family vault : yet “ the post mortem cogita- 
TXOMS OP THE LATE POPULAR MR. SMITH” ftie &0t Without A MORAL.1,^^ 

« T. H. 
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MEN AND BOOKS. 

A. Challenge accepted. — Does Phce^is deserve his reputation l-^Sisidle 
vMntings of himself in comparison with Msop. — Merits of Mr, 
Keightleifs Mythology, — Tales of Classic Lore. 

Looking the other day info Lord Woodhouselee’s agreeable Esflay 
on the Principles of Translation,” and being addicted to attempting yer<* 
sions in rhyme, we could not help accepting a challenge into which he 
piqued us, by assuming the impossibility of its being accepted to any 
purpose! We cannot but think, indeed, that his lordship highly over- 
rates the difficulty, and even the merits of his author in the passage 
we are about to quote ; so that if our version of it ^should not appear 
to be anything so very extraordinary (which w'e are heartily willing j 
to grant), we must take the liberty of thinking that the fault is as much 
his as our own. The atte^ipt, however, may amuse the reader, and 
perhaps set him upon mending both our opinions and our translation. 

** In the following fable of Phsedrus,” says the learned lord, “ there 
aala naXveie which 1 think it is scarcely possible to infuse into any 
^mjdation 

“ In prato quaeclam rana conspexit bovem, 

Et tacta invidid tantae niagnitudinis, 

Rugosam inilavit pellem, turn natos suos 
Intcrrogavit, an bove esset latior. 

Illi negariuit. Rursus intendit cutem 
Majore nisu, et simili quacsivit modo, 

Quis major csset? Illi dixerunt, bovem, 

Kovissime indignata, dum vult validius 
Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore.’* 

It would be extremely difficult,” continues his lordship, to retain 
in any translation the laconic brevity with which this story is told. 
There is not a single w^ord w'hiph can be termed superfluous, yet there 
is nothing w^anting to complete the effect of the picture. The gravity 
likewise of the narrative, when applied to describe an action of the most 
consummate absurdity, the self-important but anxious questions, and the 
mortifying dryness of the answers, furnish an example of a delicate 
species of humour, which cannot easily be conveyed by corresponding 
terms in another language.” — Essay on the Principles of Translation.” 
Third edition, p. 336. 

We must t^ our hand, notwithstanding this caveat ; — 

" “ A frog one day, envying an ox's figure, 

Blew up her wrinkled sides with might and main. 

And asked her children if their dam was bigger ? 

They told lier ‘ No.' At this she tried again, 

Witli double might; then asked the little folks. 

Which was the bigger now ? Quoth they, ♦ The ox/ 

Furious at this, and straining like a fit, 

She split," 

These English iambics are, at any rate, shorter than the Latin, We 
subjoin a literal prose translationi that we nay not be thought to have 
any of the joke 
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** AtyrtfjpfingbdiddaaoxinamM^w.aad, teiiid>fdyitir«miy4rf^fc 
size «o>«^<raou5, blew up her wrinkled skin, and askea l!&er cHluMI 
wheih# ine'was larger than the oxT Ifhey told her, ‘ No.' AgamjnNu 
strelbhl^her skin with a ^ater effort^ and inquired in likeiihttiner whldn 
wag^ bigger. They said, ‘ The ox.' " With renewed indiglsi|l^|<^ while 
ti^g tb inflate herself more vehemently, she lay flat with a DtiMib6dy«^ 


Now^ as to the exquisite diy humour which the critic spedee .d!f;1t 
mily^or may not havei^en intended by the author : but one of Phsedrus’s 
feUi^s has set us looking at others ; and, with all due reverence %t 
andquif^'y nay, with a very great share of it (for we will yield' hi 'the 
HflaesB olf that matter to nobody), we cannot help feeling something like 
an uncomfortable misgiving as to the general deserts of the romin 
fabulist, and the justness of his reputation. We do not like to dwell 
upon this point ; but let anybody read for himself half-a-4ozen of his 
.febles at random, or let him take up the first one in the book, the third, 
rflhnrth, aixth, seventh, and the prologue. Those that are omitted in this 
list are of a more humorous nature in the story, so that the aitdior 
jpoiild not help giving them to better advanti^e. They contain here^aad 
'th^e smne better expressions ; and it is to be conceded that ddleateals 
may escape us in an ancient language, j^ich were perceptible flAd 
pleasant to the native reader. But the wESesale tendency to admire 
every classic author is a fair set-off to the hazard of doing him injustice ; 
and what strikes us as the most suspicious thing in Phoedrus is, that he 
is generally dry, in a bad sense; extremely dull and matter-of-fact; so 
' that he brnigs his wit into question, even when we think we perceive it. 
What can possibly be duller, for instance, then fable the first ? We 
will give the original, and a prose translation to show what the author 
■ays literally : — 


** Ad rivum eundem Lupus et Agnus venerant, 
Siti compulsi : superior stabat Lupus, 

Longdque inferior Agnus. Tunc fkuce improbd 
Latro incitatus, jurgii causam intulit. 

Cur, inquit, turbulentam fecisti mihi 
Aquam bibenti ? Laniger contra timens : 

Qui possum, quaeso, facere quod quereris, Lupe? 
A te decurrit id meos haustiis liquor. 

Kepulsus ille veritatis viribus. 

Ante hos sex menses at maledixti mihi. 


Respond it Agnus, Equidem natus non eram. 
Pater herculd tuus, inquit, maledixit mihi; 
Atque ita correj^tum lacerat injusta nece. 

Hsec propter illos seripta est homines fabula, 
Qui fkjtis causis innocentes opprimunt.” 


** A wolf a lamb came to the same stream, compelled by thirst. 
The wolf sti^ . the higher up the stream, the lamb much lower. Then 
the thief, im]^lled by his wicked maw, took occasion of quarrel. ‘ Why do 
you trouble the water,' said he, * while I am drinking ? The frightened 
wool-bearer answered, ‘ How can 1 possibly, do what you commain qf, 
wolf •’The draught runs from you to me.’ The other, repelled ^ the 
foreg of truth, sdd, * It is now six months ago since you spoke injitSugly 
of me.' * I was not born then,' said the lamb. ‘ Faith, then,' returiOS tne 
wolf, ‘ it was your father.' And so saying, he seized and tore him, pj^Og 
him unjustty to death. 

. **-Thi8 foble is written on account of those men who opposite innocent 
ohder false pretences." ^ . 




Kow the version here given ibay be objected to, inasmuch as nov 
WOK translation deprives verses of a certain elegance. But what 
Ses mere elegance of phrase where the matter is so poor ? And sardy 
unnecessary words unjust (bath^ and the excessive obviousness of 
the Moral,’* are no specimens of this author’s boasted freedmu from 
superfluity. 

If Pluedrus, who is said to have been a freedman of Augustus, had 
If ritten his fables e^ressly for none but children, and as exercises in 
the degance of theiiatin tongue, there might be nothing to olgect to 
him; but in his prologue he boasts of having worked upiEsop’araw 
materid into something better : — 


** ^sopus auctor quam materiem reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis.'* 


And in several other places he plainly gives us to understand that he, 
thinAs himself superior to his original. He claims two merits for Ikii. 
book : first, that it gives good advice; and second, that it is very amusing, 
rUum movet; and with a shperfluity of solemn dulness, he admonisbes 
the reader, that if anybody objects to beasts and trees speaking, it is to 
be re^Uected that the audbor is telling stories and joking : — 


Calumniari siquis autem voluerit 

Quod et arbores loquuntur, non tantfim ferse, 

Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis.** 


But is it certain that Phsedrus wrote the prologue to his work or the 
morals ? Is it certain that even the fables are his ? The suspicious 
circumstances under which many of the classics have been handea down 
to us are well known, and in Pheedrus’s case are very strong* ** It 
is remarkable,” says the General Biography, “ that no writer of antiquity 
has made any mention of this author ; for it is generally supposed that 
the Phaedrus mentioned by Martial is not the same. Seneca evidently 
knew nothing of him ; otherwibe he never could have laid it down, as 
he does, for matter of fact, that the Romans had not attempted fables 
and iGsopean compositions : — * Fabellas et iEsopeos logos, iutentatum 
I^manes ingeniis opus.’ This may account for the obscurity in which 
the name of Quintus Curtius lay buried for so many years ; which was 
likewise the case with Velleius Paterculus and Manilius. Even Isaac 
Casaubon, w^ith all his learning, did not know there was a Phaedrus 
among the ancients, till Peter Pithou, or Pithseus, published his Fables. 
* It is by your letter,’ says Casaubon, ‘ that 1 first came to be ac- 
quainted with Phaedrus, Augustus’s freedman, for that name was quite 
unknown to me before ; and I never read anything either of the man 
or of his works, or if I did, I do not remember it.’ This letter of 
Casaubon was written in 1596, at which time Pithaeus published the 
Fables of Phaedrus at Troyes. He sent a copy of them to Father Sir- 
mond, who was then at Rome ; and this Jesuit showed it to the learned 
men in that city, who judged it, at first, a supposititicniB work ; but,' 
upon carefully examining^'^tered their opnion, and thoug]it they could 
observe in it the characteristical marks of the Augustan age.” 

We know not what reasons the learned men at Rome gave for think- 
ing the work supposititious : nor do we set any store ly the opinions 
of Scsopphis and others, who imi^pne they discover something foreign 
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I in the style, hecaufe was a Thracian, 

waa an Amcan ; Itegl^totua was thongh^ toltettw 
origin because he wrote Attic too well: and modem* 
i had Frenchmen and Englishmen who wrote the langua|^e*n|; 
^^neighbouring countries as felicitously as their own. Idotteu^ 

' instahee of the one, and Captain Townley (the French translator 
of Hudibras) of the other. But we ask the question about Phaednis’s 
authenticity, because it appears to us, that if he was really an ancient, 
he fell into obscurity for want of genius ; which would account fot the 
apppently strange fact, that Seneca never heard of him. It is ob- 
servable throughout his book, whoever he was, that he ;^ntertained an 
overweening sense of his merits, and had a great many opponents who 
held him in little esteem. See particularly the Epilogue of the Second 
9ook, the Prologue to the Third, the sixth fable of Book the Fourth, 
seventieth the same book, and the Prologue to the Fifth. Tha 
i^^aSting necessity under which he felt himself of defending his pre* 
t^iras diminishes, at all events, the sense of immodesty in a modern 
^^tor, and shows that we had ancients on our side. 

To conelude this unwilling subject, into which vre have been led by 
wbat appears to us an extravagant panegyric, we are of opinion 
that Pheedrus was really what(^e seems to be in his work, — namely, a 
dull author, of high pretensions, in the Augustan age ; and that he 
famishes a singular instance of such an author’s being dug up out of 
(^curity, and obtaining an admiration he never got before, pui^fly 
b^use he happened to write not inelegantly, in a language consecrated 
by time and disuse. 

We are led, however, into another ungracious reflection, though it iy 
aoeompanied with double admiration of the people with whop it is con- 
treated ; and that is, that we never have occasion to see the Greek and 
Apman genius together, hut we are compelled to lessen our reject for 
ou^ in a double portion of delight at its original. Here is Pheedrus 
cpnp^valuing himself in comparison with iEsop. It is -tnie that there 
if a doubt whether jEsop himself was an original ; but, at all events, he 
nothing. He is simple and sapient, and does not spoil the 
urjisdom he utters, whether his own or another man’s. Pilpay would 
not have been ashamed of him. We cannot say that iEsop would not 
hive been ashamed of Phsedrus. One of the things that vex us with 
1^6 ^tomau poets is, that they Igiyg themselves a sort of air or patrcJtiaffe 
regain to the Greeks, ano^em to think they do them honour fy 
them; sometimes without a syllable of acknowledgment, 
^^.js nothing to show for Virgil’s ever having mentioned Homer; 
withopt Homer, it is doubtful whether he would have written a 
^ ^ic poetry, especially as he owns that chief inclinatipp dp 
lie towards poetry. By the way, Virgil speaks of nobody else,, 
am^t or contemporaneous, except epurt poets and “ great men,” — 
Varus, &c. It is the same witl^ Horace, who does not appear 
^ JBPt^ced,'' q angle name that was not in good receipt at 
vcourt of Ms qi5>ndam enemy, though he is mpie ingeuuoujK in. fiqf 
l|;9|j!wlfdgmg pmts of the Gre^ writers, and boasts oi hftvtpg 
JiieHTino^. |jueiy how piucji yould be left 
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acre 1? r^oa to pvM,. 

it was f)ie elegance with^vit the wit. ApTinjilti^ 

fxamples. It iji^^^ckup^jiS^fld that the Latin genius jy^ but a ‘ ruc- 
tion of tjxe an4 a cola one ; — a moon looking upon a cfity of 

ytone ipd Bt^. . 

By noth^g, in our reading of late years, has this truth been mor^ 
atrongly indfpressed .upejn us than by tlie peruBal of the admira'ble My- 
latfjy wiittep by Mr. Keightley, ope of the objects of wljiqh 
(and It is in scholastic propriety) is to restore to the Greeks the 
integrity of the|r repute, as the original and almost exclusive possessor 
of the ancient mythic fables. The true Olympus was, in fact, alniost as 
inuch confined to Greece poetically, as it was geographically. The poo^ 
md spare deities of old Italy did hut appropriate to themselves the 
tones of those of Greece, and clumsily too ; for they not only left 'the 
ipealities where they found them, (which they could not well avoid, 
since the Greek poets had made them so famous,) but these deities, with 
fiireign histories, they called by Latin names, — a practice which (un- 
f^unately for ^hat should have been tlie first object, in every sense, of 
a' classical education) has been maintained in modern literature in con- 
sequence of the long survival of the Latin language, and its thrusting 
itself before the (jreck in school teaching. Mr. Keightley reminds 
us of the usurpation in almost every page of his book by refusing tq 
uphold this anomaly, and restoring to the gods of Homer and Hesiod 
(heir right appellations. Wc cannot say. how much this has pleased 
and how we delight to read our History of the Gods over again with tluf 
neiv’ old gloss upon it, this consciousness of a Greek instead of a Romim 
presence. It is no longer a Pantheon,” which, grateful as wc are to 
the wor4 for old associations, reminds us of a temple at Romei (evert 
the Romans were fenced to call by a Greek word, their comparg- 
tiv^y poor language having no genius for compounds.) Mr. Keightley ’a 
*“ Olympus restored; his book is entitled “The Mythology of 

consists of 484 pages, and 447 of these are 
devoted to the gods of Greece — those of Italy occupy but a twelfth pa|;;t 
pf the vplmue. This alone gives a lively idea of the true state of the 
inattor. ]^r. fCeightley’s gods, except in this small portion of his work» 
m imlpii^ Jupiter^ Juno, Mars, Mercury, and Venus, — ^the gods Of 
Virgil qi^d ^orqcp,— hut Zeus, Hera, Ares, Hermes, and Aplt^odite, — 
those of Hdioer, iBschylus, and Theocritus. Mercury is a pleasant 
wprdj^ and Veiius haft hera rendered delightful by a thousand loving asso- 
ciations ; bpt If ermes, not Mercury, was the god who invented the lute, 
find stole die h^ds of Apollo ; Heimes, not Mercury, was the messengee 
of heaven, the god with the winged sandals and the rod of gold ; and 
Aphrodite, not Venus, was the goddess of love and beauty, who pos- 
sessed the mqgic girdle, and was in love with Ad^iis. The Greek poets, 
dte compatriots of the gods of Olympus, knew nothing of the inrignjUi- 
^ttt' Italian godlings called Mercury, 'Mars, aud Vulcan. Mercm^ 

. iTfipto was the mcarkeUgod ! What a poor hgnd tp claim 

the god of the lute and of eloquence, whose- divine thefts 
laugSing vindications of the common right of wit, and done out 6f a tas 
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•IJ ia a dei^ 

anything satisfactory^* 

« ottr second perusal of this genueman’s book (filr we bwe rea4 
k in hand, twice over, and mean to read it againX we begin tQ be 
ant of the Latin names of Greek gods, and do not like to hear of 
Jimite and Juoo, of Mars, Bacchus, Apollo — virorum^ as the gramiAar 
Umtentioiially hath it. Jupiter, to be sure, may be a barbatous pro- 
nunciation of the Greek compound Zeu-pater ; and Apollo wants but an 
tt tQ complete him. £vei^ Mr. KeighUey writes him Aiello, instead of- 
Ap^on ; and Apollo is a beautifiil wora, w'hich the by gbod 

&rtune, did not seriously injure. We are glad that we are not foj^Si to 

B ye It up. But we begin to be indignant at the erroneous fame mven to 
[i^ instead oi*Ares^ to Minerva instead of Pallas Athene^ to Mercury 
instead of Hermes^ ^cchus instead of Dionymsy Neptune instead of 
Paseidany &c. How much better would Poseidon*’ have sounded 
fban ** Neptune,*’ in all t^ poetry 'which makes mention of the mtery 
god ! It was not NeptunafOaX shared the third part of the empire of the 
ppiverse, that had his palace beneath the ocean, and was the shaker of the 
Cpff^f'and the husband of Amphitrite, and the giant that took the penin- 
ault in three (as the leapers phrase it) ; it was Poseidon. Neptune was 
probably little better than the water-elf, the Numbcr-iV 2 p of the Germans, 
with a termination similar to other Latin sea-gods — Neptunus, Pprtum- 
vus— a sort of Tt/nny-fish god, not the majestic emperor of the main. We 
are sorry that such poets as Ovid and Spenser tbade mention of him \ 
there is a certain coldness in Virgil (who w^as a northern Italian) which 
mders us comparatively indifferent to his Latinizings ; but Ovjd, a podt 
ft the Neapolitan territory, the region of the modern Fairy Tales, had 
the waiin genius of the Grecian part of Italy, and we could wirii him to 
have escape Romanisms of all sorts, Augustus included ; whose frigid 
barbarity knew too well how to punish a southern temperament, wheh 
he sent the poor singer of the loves of gods and men to die near the 
Banube. Ovid’s Metamorphdfes are almost all Greek stories ; when 
he gets to Romulus and Nunia, his poetry is drawing to a cIobAi 
- '»£n<mg*the yery few things ^e slmuld care to retain from the Roman 
mythology (and ror some we confess no mean afiection), are the domes- 
tic gods, or Lares ; Pomona, the beauty of tbf jpardens ; and the 
name or Aurora, the goddess of the Golden Hour, , tAurora is better 
wthan Eos. • ^ 

It is said that the fictions of the ancient poets tori bio; Irager popular. 
Papular scarcely anything can be said to be just at this'hiomeDt, except 
politics ; and nothing po^cal was ever popular in the multitu^ous 


f Jn Lsmpriere's ClsMical Pictionaiy '* (a work, however, of merit, and to 
Wl||kh we owe gratitude for many apleaeaut boor in childhood) the true appellatioa 
ii that given, — Poiiidon, a itmne 0/ Neptune amonp the Qreeke** Some 
Itnliaa autbor is sai^to'havemade mention of Dean Swift ae the celebrated Decano 
Velooe.*’ Ibis Posidon is ae much as if the Italian had pot the Dean's real name in 
a l^jgaphical dictionary, and stid, Swift, a name of Dean Veloee amoag tha 
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Bnurrleiide^s $jSUln«8«— Reading And JDoctflSf 

* ' tii th'6 Ara&ittii Nigtiti-^Medical Corporald&u«-^EdUondfcAntocr^ 

^|||S/ • 

^ V . « 

uiBRAN.— Three songs of Malihran now fill a liouse, dnd V<>dl%. 
i^abl}^ well managed and duly changed, malce the fot^une of .a 
fer fame is not merely European, it is of the deux tnmdes. g^ns 
ia universally acknowledged, and universal hands are neVer ^eaty of 
pUnding hl^r, and the press takes up the note of praise Te-eciio^% 
irej^ one end of its dominion to the other. Amateurs iti listAning^^^ 
Ser forgot to be critical, and judges can find no fault. She U surroundejl 
Ky private worshippers, who, when she but afiects to nod, fiy 
to £er slightest wishes. The means of life, aiq too abundant wijJi 
to he made a subject of calculation : who measures or ihiiiks of the 
Quantity of the air he breathes ? Genius both delights in its own exer» 
Ouse, and revels in the admiration it excites in others. Malibran enjoys 
a perpetual triumph of both kinds. It is usual to class the professional 
actor or 'Singer somewliat low in the scalfe of society: but is there any 
other position that, looking to the human being itself, its passions, its 
objihs, its desires, relatively placed so high above all the points of com- 
parison that are ever presented to its mind, us that of the individual on 
whose breath nightly naags the rapture 6f thousands ? Oratory is not a 
high art when we analys^a^ character of its productions, and examine 
il^Of^e faculties which g^to hiake up its triumphs, but estimate it by 
awer over mankind.’ What matters it that the electric vasO is cold 
and powerless after it has communicated its shock ? The ora|^ takes 
HP lus thousands in the palm of liis hand, and wields them at his plea- 
sure; — they lise, they fall, at his /command; — now they are still as 
death ; — now they roll tumultuously like an ocean after the settling of a 
storm. Look into the causes : it is perhaps an eye that electrifies, — a 
^oicc which tlirills through the ^anic and swells into a diapason that 
5tiikcs*tlie nervout^ mass of aajiultitude with illimitable, incalculable 
undulations of physical ex^uKeness. If, then, originality or pro- 
iuifility of ideas go for little in tpatory, when it is looked into, the singer 
and^the orator, it will be seen, use very similar means, and, indeed, tqe 
^ecU most closely resemble each other. Conceive^Ufh an instrument 
as Malibran, used, or choosing to act for herself, ifj^Sd^eat agitation 
of the masses, who could calculate the effects ? Wmtt"q|Hlu^Dg some 
€poch of some revolution, in which the guillotine is al)jpne bnly argu- 
rtOnt, k Malibran were to announce a scene of song, — ^well selected, or 
original, at any rate as original as Mirabeau, that is to say, the work of 
a few other minds given only to supply materials, — could not she so play 
QWon the feelings of a multitude as to bring back verj^rcibly to the ex- 
perience of the people the lyric times of old ? Coiitfshe not dismiss 
her audience ripe for action ? And what can^ofatory do more ? Let 
118 , then, reform our classification ; let us not class genius like Malibran’s 
with common arts. She is a Demosthenes in her way ; and mrhaps 
the only name to be mentioned with hers is Sappho, who had the luck 
to lire in the time of lyric opportunity. We are remote admirers of 
Malibran, or we would do our best to induce her to try a fine, but 



novel, occasion fdf tie o( oratorid^ 

ny causes at this moment conspire to nil ffie public heart Wifl| Sto; 
pjathy for the cause of Poland ; let Malibran rive lialf-a-dozei^veiimj|d 
fb Ihe reconstruction of a nation. Suppose that, with a few assistati^l 
|he got up a nighf or two of patriotic lyricism. Moore, and Campbell, ahd 
Procter, would aid her, if she wanted aid : something like interlii^ 
might easily be got up by the Poles themselves to give her relief ; buj 
neither on poets, nor musicians, nor coadjutors, would we have her de- 
pend. ' Divine music, and tlie true voice which always raises sup^humaii 
j^lings in the human heart, are enough : liberal teaching would go bjf 
lightning. We would ask no charity : the gift is to be done by sjr&Y 
^thy, and not by money; — and perhaps w'e are less interested in. ihd 
pilrticular success of the Polish cause than in the universal triumph clt 
^anius, of which this would be the proof and the example. « 

Malibran we recollect on her coming out was coldly received, 
Contemned ; generally termed an imitator, — the only sign of approbsl^?' 
arose from the supposed nearness of the imitation of Pasta. This 
at the King’s Theatre, when we remember in her first character she 
introduced an extraneous soug ; for this crime she was nearly thrown, 
hack. At the little Haymarket Theatre her one or two songs, intro- 
duced without reference to anything on earth, fill the house and serve 
London for talk. How .is this? Who is changed? Malibran or«the 
public ? Mademoiselle, at that time, was only seventeen, and may l;ie 
supposed to have improved ; but the public i^^ld and an incorrigible 
jade : we fear there is but little good in her^ 




De Bourrienne’s Madness. — ^They who reaJTEeTMemoirs of 3 
lienne with interest, and in this coimtry that number was not small, 
learn with regret that a late visit to one of the lunatic institutions ti 
France revealed the melancholy form of the poor ex-secretary of the migh^ 
ex-emperor. What a termination to a tortuous career ! What a mystery is 
the brain ! Read the Memoirs of Bourrienne, and say who appeared to 
have a cooler head, a more worldly viewiBf life, a more exact appreciation 
of character and of events than the auflp; and yet ^11 of a sudden tlra 
mental structure totters and down it co^p with a crash, involving all it 
reaches in eternal confusion, irremediah|P ruin. De Bourrienne is onlj 
one of very many whose intellects have^unk under the intensity o^ ^ 
Napoleon erii. But the remarkable feature of mental disease of tbis 
character is, that the cord snaps on the instant. Compare BourriennO’s 
Memoirs, just finished previous to this melancholy event, from end to 
end, the close is as collected as the beginning ; there is neither flagging 
in vigour of thought nor in fulness of information, and yet no sooner w|Ml 
the work done than the machine stopped. The brain is matenal, hut 
the intellect follows none of the laws of matter; it does not decayi 
it disappears and leaves its place vacant. II ne faut qu’un Idger accidfint, 

a u’un atCme deplac^ nour te faire pt;rir, pour te ravir cette iptelligencf^ 
ont tu parais si fier.’^ One of the best works that has lately appeerad 
in Europe on the awful subject of mental disease is that of Dr. Uwint ; 
he gpves himself up not to theories little less wild than the hallucinatidms 
pf ms patients, but to observing and recording the phenomena tjkMLt pre- 
sent themselves in the cases that come before him. Can, anydiing 
hi more eloquent than this description of a state of active nullity. 





and a pwer of thought epinning awaj without balaiict^ 
or guide ? 1 have asked patients sometimes their motives ibr 

refiiBUig to "speak) and the answers I receive are Yarious. In one in- 
stance I ^as struck with the affecting account a patient gave of his 
.ii^. It seemed, he told me, * As if I could and could not, or as if I 
^uld and would not, in such a strange way, that though silence was the 
iteult of the conflict, 1 felt in a manner guilt connect itself with my 
silence.’ Well may we exclaim with Hamlet, * What a piece of wmic 
is man!”’ 


The insanity of the great men of France is not of the suicidal charac- 
ter ; suicide is more common in France than in England, but it is far 
less mad. Intensity of occupation and anxiety in France may he 
abruptly stopped at the gate of the Maison des Fous, but it is rarely ter- 
minated by the razor. In that country they have their Junots and their 
De^ Bourriennes, in this we have our Castlcreaghs and our Romillys; 
xodiring at the tragical fates of so many of the prime movers in events 
^muring the last fifty years of European politics, the moralist may 
be tempted to say, the paths of glory lead but to the premature grave, or 
to a still darker abode, the cell of the lunatic. But let no mistake be 
made, the deaths of the illustrious obscure make no noise. Perhaps more 
men have fallen victims to the fox-chase than have thrown themselves 
into the jOurtian gulf of politics. While Whitbread was sacrificing him- 
self to hii^Majesty’s opposition, his Majesty’s brother, the Duke of Kent, 
was catching his death of cold in snipe-shooting. Lord Althorp will 
Buri4ve the tremendoujilll^urs of the last session, while news comes that 
the^eaUfaf Sir Harry aQjjgickc has just died of ofter-huntivg. 


AND W RiTiyo.- ^The re has been a good deal of contro- 
fSTfi month among the public writers on the value of such portion 
of literary education as is included in the arts of reading and writing 
among the poorer and laborious classes of the people. All the dispu* 
tants appear to have overlooked the real nature of thepe accomplish- 
ments. In themselves are strictly mechanical. Learning to read 
is no more in itself than leaTiip|g to play the flute, and docs not indeed 
requnl intellectual ca^cities (^0 high an order. To read, is simply 
to connect a sound with a sigm To write is still mure mechanical ; it 


is the art of making very simple signs which it has been agreed upon 
shall represent a certain number of sounds. Tlie mental processes em- 
ployed in acquiring and practising these arts are of a very mean kind. 
No sound human being was ever found incapable of them. But th^ are 
instruments of stupendous power, and it is the uses to which they may 
be applied that has caused so much confusion respecting them. Under 
the old and clumsy methods of instruction, these arts were so slowly atui 
painfully acquired, that, incidentally, numerous ideas were collected 
which j^ntribute still more to complicate the notions attached to the 
But in the midst of other improvements, the mode of commu- 
nibitkig a knowledge of these arts in the least^jiossible time has been 
diieoYtfed.„ By the Lanca^ian and oih^ methods of teaching, the 
eft alone is acquired, and in the least possible time, so that the incidental 
addition of a few ideas is lost. If then a boy, imtoOTally educated, » taught 
^also reading and writing, he is in nothkiff, or by very little, rmised’ifi 
intellectual cultivation, while two powerful instruments are put into his 
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handSi . Thus the child of 4i pickpocket or huiglar will pfahaiity, ^ 
neither pickpocket nor burglur, he wfll probaUy be a hegging4^t0r^ 
writer) a forger^or an embezzler. If, on the other hand, a chilabemorw^ 
educated, theee inatrumcntB of power will, according to his moral impres- 
aionfi, be turned to use. Like all power, however, they expose the poa* 
aessor to temptation; and the greater the pressure of this force, the 
greater ought to be the moral and guiding ^wer. A servant ungifted 
with the noble art of reading manuscript a ill not open letters or pry into 
secret papers — they tell him nothing. But if he can so read, then some 
sense of right and wrong, and the habit of moral conduct, is necessary to 
strengthen him against the temptation of curiosity. This is a small case 
of Tery universal application. But while a temptation is afforded on the 
one hand to do e\il, there is also presented the means of insttnetion ; the 
taste for reading is not an unbalanced good : it depends in part on the 
books read ; the chance, how ever, perhaps is in favour of a wholes QgL^ 
result. From these considerations, it is manifest enough that lifl|H|L 
education is so far from being a substitute for a mors|psne, titjiit, on tn^ 
other hand, it demands that a higher moral power should be exerted in 
order to steady and direct the progress of the human vessel. Beading 
and writing are like a too powerful steam-engine in a small and weakly 
boat — the helm is disobeyed, and the timbers arc shaken tg^ieces. 
The helm, in these cases, is instruction, moral and religious. 


Dangsrous Dof TRI^’^s of the Arabian Nights.— The new'spapers 
tell us that the censorship at St. Petersbiirgh has prohibited the impor- 
tation into Rus<^ia of the ** Arabian Nights* Entertainments,” lo^y 
tran^nted into Gcnhan by Professor Habicht. What arc the . 

tionary principles of the ** Arabian Nights?” How can the 
of Bagdad aftect those of St. Petersburgh ? Where is the libel on the » 
Holy Alliance ? Is it in the story of Sinbad the Sailor ? And is despo- * 
tism typified by the Old Man of the Sea, who would ride on Sinbad’s 
shouldm, and w'ould not be thrown, and who, the more Sinbad struggled 
to get hhn off, stuck in his knees the harder, kicked with his heels, and 
BO aggravated the inconvenience of his thsre weight, that the oppression 
became intolerable ? Or, perhaps, arbitr#y power secs its likeness in (he 
fisherman and the giant who rose out of me iron pot, and threatened to 
put an immediate end to the existence of him, the being who had been 
the unconscious cause of erecting him into a great power. Is it 
supposed that the people w'ill take the hint of cajoling the giant into the 
pot again, and once more cast him to the bottom of the sea, there to 
Tcmai^ for ever ? 


Medical Corporations. — The licentiates of the College of Physi- 
cians have petitioned the House of Commons against the privileges of 
the College. The petition occupies a column of the morning papers, 
and is signed by a great number of the most distinguished medical 
namt^ in London, whom the public, that knows little about these matters, 
will be surprised to hear are not in the e^yment of til the honours, 
as well as most of its profits. Surely nothing can be more absurd than 
that a distinction should exist in tht profession, turning neither upon 
skill, knowledge, practice, or feme, but on the fact of being ednemtea at 
(fee 6f two Universities, where, in truth, roedxchie is not taught ! But, 
then, is it more absurd than a good many other things in the same profes- 



Sbn f 4biiird than fhAt two men shall receive pieosel^ the eai^ 

the same schools, and that one shall be callM a physicums 
ilhd chi^e a guinea for a Visit, while the other is entitled to no fee at 
I b^ Hves by vending the drugs in his shop, and is called apoth^aiyt 
.. TPlie first has a direct interest in protracting the patient’s complaint, 
jS^sthe other in overwhelming him with noxious medicaments. SureW 
liesfe things might be better managed ? It will, however, not be muea 
ipiproved by the licentiates being admitted to all the privileges of {he 
College, which, however, is a step to refonn,»and in the right direction. 
The only thing to be regretted is, that it is not general enough. In this, 
|iowever, as in other matters, a general reform is hardly to be expected 
fiPdm within. When the public mind is more fully enlightened on the 
l^at subject of education, embracing thelnedical as well as other depattV 
“^ts, the true and philosophical reform will come from withouL * 

p^DiTqijI^L .^n^CRACv. — ^The business of an Editor is necessarily a 
eapotism^it aoimts no participation, no hesitation, no deliberation. I 
vflll it so — is the rule in all well-conductcd publications. The reason is 
plain: discussion once allowed between Editor and penman on the 
Subjects that come under the surveillance of the press, it would be 
an endRas and continual source of embarrassment. Thus an Editor 
becoml^PXiiidisputed sovereign of a certain territoiy of opinion, and 
is in a great measure irresponsible : altogether so to his subjects, 
tnat is to say, his readers, who have no means of calling him to 
account : their only remedy is that of quitting hi.s kingdom and changing 
allegiance, a process he does not feel, for it generally happenfi that 
HAiere he loses one subject he gains another. Sometimes his brother 
sovereigns of the neighbouring kingdoms of opinion presume to find fault 
with the manner in which he rules his subjects ; but then the discussion 
is always carried on as between sovereign and sovereign, power and 
power. Now, we all know the effect of irresponsible power on the 
human heart : it is not, therefore surj^rising, that Editors should be 
much influenced in their characters and disi^ositiuns by the circrim'^ 
stances in which they are placed ; and it is incumbent on all writers, 
who deal with the signs of the times, to warn them of the dangers inci- 
dent to the high places in which they maintain their supreme control. 
The Press pretty nearly governs the world, so ,we concerned 

as to who governs the Press. And when the stamp iB a^ihili^^, it is 
probable that the Press wull become still more gigantic^^piawerful, 
and Editors still more numerous. The faults Editors are jKel^o fall 
into, curiously resemble those of other despots who rule not -|pnion8, 
but deeds; and that by the application of police and armies. The 
•Editor feels he must not be argued with, consequently he becomes 
conceited ; by finding his opinion always prevail, he begins to fancy it 
is by its excellence, and not by the nature of his office. Having a good 
deal i^is hands, he is, of course, liable to the approach of flattery wd 
purafitpij small advantf^es, puff up this conceit to 

the mpst-jElIjn pile* To differ with an Editor, is simply to 

excite astonidbment as to where you have lived — evidently out of the 
efimosphere of Ids domain. An Editor must necessarily avoid sodetv, 
for the same reason, as Kings and Emperors ; the rules of society would 
impoie the necessity of listening to remarks conceived in a tone of fireev 
dbi 9 --^siB disagreeable to the despotic ear ; besides, an Emperor might 
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huhiself some gentleman. whose htoth^Y, hill 

or Gehenna^ the day before. This grieves .the! Imperial^ he^| 
lie an Editor may get seated side by side with some criminal 'whom Jif 
hiid that morning pttliished with the critical knoiit^ or the paragri^hieel 
cat-b^-nine tails : this is disturbing to that tranquillity that ought alwayl 
to reigh in the bosom of an Editor. In the amusements even of despot^ 
the vicious effects of irresponBible power may be detected t the appetite 
coinbs to reVel in wanton cruelty : so it is with Editors tinder a fit pf 
bile or ennui — they take to stinging individuals with pointed pens, th^ 
wiU crush a poor fellow under the weight of a tremendous, column erf 
matter, simply for pastime, and because he happened at the moment to 
pass across the mental retina. The intolerance of Editors is remark* 
able : Paul could not bear that^any of his subjects should wear a rotmd 
hat, and he had their coat flaps eiit according to his fancy ; the alterna- 
tive was the knout or Siberia. So it io with f very man in the oditOj||dr 
territory ; he must be exactly of their mind, and the slighter the dimlm 
ence the gp^ater the heresy. It will be found that an Editor-despot somie^ 
times will publish an ukase, ordaining the establishment of the most 
liberal opinions ; but the opinions must he neither more nor less libend 
than the editorial standard, or the heretic must expect to be immediat^jt 
sacrificed to the moral Moloch. Sometimes an Editor does not kno# 
himself what opinion to he of — ^the duty of others is not therefol^ the lesi 
clear; they must vacillate as he vacillates; if he shakes his head they 
must do the same ; if he stumbles they must also make a false step, ana 
what is of the highest importance, tlicy must maintain, as he does him- 
self, that his course has always been straightforward, tliat he has never 
hesitated, that he was prompt, decisive, and clear from the first. It iO 
one of the first rules of the editorial court, that an Editor cannot be 
inconsistent. It often happens that very arbitrary monarchs think them- 
selves the most humane ahd benevolent brings in the world : it is one of - 
the evils of their situation : the truths \\e have here told the Autocrats of 
the Press they are probably ignorant of, and some, wc dare say, of the 
most intolerant of them all are little aware of the tyrants they are 
become. But being now warned, they will set a watch upon themselves. 
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Auena negotia centum.’’ — Horai, 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Siift,— The Quarrel between Mr. O’lJonnell and the Parliamenta^ re- 
product^, among many other paragraphs on the subject ih th6 
n^spapefs, the following in the leading article of “ The Times,” of Mon- 
day, the iSth of July ^ 

« There is one other consideration connected with this matter whlc^ . 
tiutthot be concealed, and which, if not kept carefully in view, will In- 
eVitftbly le6d to the most prejudicial results, both as regards Parliament 
ibid os regards the public ; it is this : — ^that part of the press of this counttyr 
Micfii consists of the reporters was at one time filled by of 
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jM^tf^Uejig^oranoe and ineompetence, and] of characteis very far from 
They were for the most part those lof Irish, who may yet 
collection of some hon* members, and of whom it has been 
BM, net with mere smartness than truth, that they cptme to< England to be 
tefters or re-porters, as* lock might have it. It is nolonger worth while for 
9^ dass now to emigrate. Witli, great pains, at no small expense, and with 
fio less advantage to Parliament than to the country, this old leaven was 
Snoted out, and'sufficient inducements were offered to literaiy men and to 
student$-at-law, in their progress to the bar, to persuade them to embark 
in this purs{iit Very many gentlemen now at tne English bar, and at the 
bar of Ireland, are indebted to this means of acquiring an easy indepen- 
dence by honourable exertions till better prospects opened to them in the 
pralhssion for which they were intended; but in most cases those prospects 
never oould have been realized had it not been for the certain, and not re- 
markably small, income they derived from reporting/' 

. Though 1 never was a reporter myself, yet 1 have had a considerable 
Jcnowledge of newspapers for forty years past. 1 have known many of 
^ose rei^rters, whose characters and talents are so flippantly spoken of 
in'the above paragraph, and 1 am desirous, by a very short statement, to 
ahow how untbunded the imputations against them am. Some of these 
low "and “ ignorant" reporters still^uiTivc, and may ‘boldly challenge a 
comparison with their boasted successors, either for talent or for respecta- 
bility. More than one are at present members of the House of Commons ; 
aUlmgh J regretted to observe that none of them got up, during the recent 
diseusskms on the subject, to defend their ancient colleagues and them- 
selves. . Very different indeed was the conduct, thirty years ago, of 
Mr. Stephen, the late Master in Chancer\^ When such complaints as 
those of Mr. O'Connell W'ere made by Mr. Windham, and debates ensued, 
Mr. Stephen, then a member of the House, and a gentleman of high con- 
sideration, who had long occupied important legal oflices in the West 
indies, manfully stood forth and avowed that he had been a parliamentary 
re^rter ; an employment which he always recollected with pleasure, as in 
it he had acquireil much information and imbibed sound ])olitical principles. 
The reporters in his time^ he said, were men of talent, education, and re- 
epectability ; and so they undoubtedly w'ere. 

Why it was that the publication of the Parliamenturv dcl)ates was pro- 
hibited thirty or forty years before the American war, I will not stop to 
kiqfuii'e. Their publication was renewed in 1774, the date of the first 
volume of Debretfs Collection. At that time, William Woodfall began to 
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4 ^port in the “ Morning Chronicle;" — ^lie was the btothe 
Iw, who published “ .Junius's Letters" in the “ Public 
'noth were men of high respectability. Notes it,,was nq^ 
but William, from memory, would, as necessity occurfhl^ 
newspaper, containing, by the by, not more than a tJHid on 
the present day. Perry, afterwards possessed of an Ttiqpn 
a-year from the “ Morning Chronicle," began as a reporter Gene- 

ral Advertiser," in 1777. Joseph Richardson, a barrister, afitbor of the 
play of “ The Fugitive," the friend of Sheridan, and eventually a member 
of Parliament, began his London life ag- a reporter on the “ Morning Post." 
Mr. Hadcliffe, husband of the celebrated Mrs. Kadclifle the authoress, a 
man of high education, who had taken a degree at Oxford, was a reporter 
at the ** Ghizetteer," and afterwards proprietor and editor of the “ English 
Chronicle." Mr. Heriot, late Comp&'ofler of ChelseBT. Hospital, and 
formerly Deputy Paymaster of the Forces in Jhe West Indies, was a 
repmter on the “ World," and subsequently established the “ Sun" and 
“ True Briton" newspapers. The Kev. Mr. Armstrong, a man of distin- 
guished literary attainments, was a reporter on the Morning Chronicle" 
and ** Morning Post" Gray, one of tne Masters qit the Charter-house, and 
an accomplished scholar, and George Gordon, af Scotch solicitor of hig||^ 
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family and connexions* were ParliaaaentaTy reporters of that day, {Int 
Irish I the low Irish reporiera ! Leonard Macnally* an. Irishmaii^ afteih!* 
wards in ^reat practice at the Irish bar, fifty years ag^ reported debates 


for the Public lie^efr/V James Sheridan, an Irishman,, reported Ihe^ 
debates for the “ Morning Herald,” from memory, nearly as well as Wooit^ 
ikll. He did not give the scope of the a^ment so faithfully, but his style 
was better, and the quantity and the rabidity of his writing were astonish* 
ing ; he was a barrister, a highly-educated man, with a fine person and 
elegant manners. Two gentlemen of the name of Batho, who afterwards 
went to high appointments in India, also highly-educated Irishmen, re- 
ported for the “ Morning Post.” Dr. Fleming, the college associate and 
most intimate friend of Sir James Mackintosh, an Irishman, and an accom- 
plished scholar, was a rgjorter on the “ Morning Post” At the same 
time,' Messrs. Fitzgerald, Hogan, and Donovan, three Irishmen, excellent 
scholars and perfect gentlemen, were Parliamentaiy reporters: the first 
two on the “ Morning Post,” the last on the “ Times.” Messrs. Fitz^rald 
and Hogan died chief justices ; Mr. Donovan, attorney-general, at Sierra 
Leone. Townsend and Quin (the late Common Councilman) were at that 
time Parliamentary reporters on the " Times they were Irishmen, mid 
men of talefifeMtOM^ucation. 1 could mention the names of others-*- 
'Wallace, Olom(B^EIj|QL,^ow that the Parliamentary reporters of the last 
age were not persons the ** Times” of the present day would 

make them, especiflSftSel rish reporters, who were generally veiy supe- 
rior men, both as regarded natural talents and acquired accomplishments. 
Let them be compared with the gentlemen at present engaged in the same 
laborious and useful occupation, and I am sure they will not be found less 
worthy of esteem. It is true that the repoi-ts are now given more fUlly, 
and, generally speaking, better than they w ere at the time 1 have been 
alluding to ; but it must be recollected that, as I have already observed, 
the paiicrs are three times the size they then were ; that the number of 
reporters has increased in proportion to the size of the papers ; and that 
every possible accommodation is given to them. They are allowed to take 
notes ; they have access to the gallery at all times ; and they have a room 
to themselves into which they withdraw in case of divisions. Formerly it 
was necessaiy for reporters, upon great debates, to be at the House at nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning ; they were turned out, with the ordinary 
strangers, on every division, and forced to struggle with them for re-admis- 
sion, and, in short, every possible impediment was thrown in the way of 
the performance of their arsons duty. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., ^ 


KUSlr comspondent has transmitted to us the following poem from the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is pleasant to see one lady>poet praising 
abother ; and on this account, as well as for its own merits, we give^ 

-iu^'tion.] — 

, TO MRS. HEMANS. 

THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 


^^WffiRNCE dost thou fill tliy^gblam'urn? 

What fountain is unseal'd for thee ? 
Thou mistress of the m^hty thought ! 

Daughter of roesy ! 


Tranquil and deep that fountain flows, .. 

And flowers of rarest, richest dye 
Droop o'er to view themselves as starit 
Set in its pure blue sk}\ 



^ Imh*$ 

' ‘Beneath the lofty shadets around^ 

Forms of simple mndeur move ; 

Such forms as youthiiil Greece conceived 
, ^In her all-glorying love. 

Such is thy spirit's dwelling-place ; 

With Beauty shriimd — serene — alone : 
Breathing forth tencmKiess and truth-*- 
Thou highly-favoured one 1 

I ask not wliether this world’s pomp 
Be ihine or not : a perfect bliss 
Springs with each life-gush of thy heart ; — 

Cans! thou have more than ttiis I 


No gem that glows, no bird that sings, 
No leaf that glitters in the dew ; 

No gift of love in air, earth, skies, 

But hath a voice for you. 


Poetess ! we thank thee — in thy strains 
Of melting melody that voice 
To us thou dost pour forth ; with thee 

We worship and rejoig^£ 

Ith de Janeiro, December, 1 832. 


THE ARABIAN. i 

1 A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 

AiX breathing things delight in this green world !— 
Behold in yon small paddock a fair steed, 
Arabian-shaped, sleek-limbcd, eyes that like fires bum- 
In action graceful as the swimming swan— 

The mould and model of his kind — as proud 
And glorious a thing as ejxs can see. 

Fixed, statue-like, he stands, like Parian stone 
Chiselled by art to the similitude 
And attitude of life ! But greater hands 
Than human hands have made him what he is — 

The beautiful, the buoyant thing, whose speed 
Could tire the shadows coursing o’er this ground^ 

A ci’eature that w e love, while to our w’iBh^, 1 
We bend his nature down, and teach him fear;^ 

But he must leave the field in which he fed. 

And joyful ran his own impulsive race. 

See where the groom, with sieve thin spread with com 
Presented oft, oft seen, as oft refused, 

(For the shy creature knows that the decoy 
Covers the thralling rein, and more prefers 
Freedom uncurbed, and his own wanton play,) 

Comes now to snatch him from his heaven of ease. 

He stands a moment as if caught ; 

The coaxing groom believes his task is done, 

And wonders where his freakisliness is fied. 

Almost liis hand has clutclyjdM^dAnffling maoc— 
Almost the rein is slipped upon fiis head. 

When, ere an eye can turn, wdth rampant praocc. 

Short, sngffllj^ snort, and instantaneous spring. ' 

If in mMmy of the powers of man. 

Away he fltoflwifl as an eagle shopta 



lion*! 

The shrinking ai^r aod scours his BrisonrboiiB^jV* 
Till the air thunders as his frolic feet 
Strike with strong clatter on the hollow gifOT|?ld« 
Breathlesf . but patient^ still the dodging man 
Follows the lodging heast, soothes the coy thi)^* ^ 
Calls him by name, whistles, apd, lastly, sweare^^ — 
“ That Jirst infirmity of nobli^Hroomf,'^ 

Now r^ens with fierce rage^ and now, once mo^^# 
Comes whispering wheedling words into his ea^. 
He knows and hears him, and seems fairly won ; 
Too sure he has him, and too slow when sure—* 
He*s gone again, straight as an arrow flies. 

As hopeless to pursue. Down drop the sieve 
And jif^ling rein ; and now the savage whip 
With shrilly threatenipgs thrills along the air : 

He heeds it not, and stul his race he runs. 

No — tired of play, or else instinctive fear, 

Or more instinctive love, tames the wild thing. 

And makes him docile. He has had hi^ wil},. 

And Qow resigns the mastery to man ; 

For sudd|nly he turns in his mid flight. 

And stands a prisoner, willing to be bound. 


Ik to r^osa. 

/Ring, my Muse^in praise of Rosa ! 
Vita mia preziosa ; 

Graceful, kind, bewitching Rosa I 

Have you ever seen my Rosa ? 
Piccolina bella cosa; 

Naughty, little, laughing Rosa 1 

Queen of Smiles is pretty Rosa; 
Never, never dolorosa ; 

Always charming, always Rosa 1 1 
Passing sweet's the voice of Rosa ; — 
Haydn, Mozart, Oimarosa, 

Should have liv'd to hear my Rosa! 

The |)oiiting lip ot wicked Rosa ; 

Che dolce ! die deliziosa ! 

Tempting lips, but cruel Rosa I 

Countless are the charms of Rosa 
As the leaves in Vallombrosa; — 
Zephyrs, waft my sighs to Rosa ! 

When I read, my book is Rosa ; 
Farewell Leibnitz, Locke, Spinosa ; 

1 forsake you all for Rosa ! 


How sweet, if Cupid conquer'd Rosa, 
And made her sad and amorosa, 


To soothe the pain of Rosa 

Can you Jo^VH||itle Rosa ? 
Wilfyou b»^my'f^aposa? 

Tell me, tell me, dearest Rosa ! 




c. w„ 


B. X. 



3^6 Lum^i Mouth. 

Rewabd of MimtT!P4j^tlemen,----The following para^ph has 
^as the phrase is) gone the rdhi^d of the newspapers 

** Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the new ^tem of educa- 
tion, is residing in poverty«t MontresL in Canada, li^uringfor his living, 
the maintenance of a Wife and fomily." ^ 

^^ere, indeed, is an illustration ^rthe march of intellect, for in this case 
intellect has been obliged to marenm Canada, because it found no reward 
^ its native country. It hits beep, indeed, truly said that “ vre pay le^st 
all to those who instruct us,** since the founder of a system of education 
is obliged to resoit to manual labour abroad, because at home He did not 
meet with adequate encouragement. An Italian fiddler who plays upon 
one string, (so well is the English character known to foreigners,) visits our 
country with the professed object of taking away from it so many thousand 
IiQunds. He observes, *'1 know John Bull has got them for me,*' and the 
result proves him to be right. Had Mr. Lancaster been able to play the 
overture to “ Tancredi ** upon a single stAg of a piano, or to stand upon his 
litUe finger for a quarter of an hour, withdht fatigue, he might have counted 
on making a rapid fortune at home, the only drawback then being the fact 
of his being an Englishman. Could he contrive, instead of trusting to his 
intellect, to stand upon his head, in the literal sense of the words, he would 
be more likely to prosper than he is at present, with nb other claims than 
that of being the founder of a system for the instruction of his species. — 
. I am. Gentlemen, &c. 


The Dignity of JusTiQEJ^Tentlemen, — Much has - 

the ef({^.cy orcertain outward appear^jJQjj^ a court of 
I Ju^c^AJn|Af the dignity of which has been attribiiteFpBk mountain 
Upf wigjjpd^Ke head of the judge, or to the gown in whidhlRwiature of 
|nis office dmands that he should wrap himself. It seems strange that 
^solemnity should he ensured by the assumption of an unnatural pile of 
powdered hair, or that wisdom should be found in a few yards of blue dra- 
pery. So far, however, does this notion prevail, that a learned judge, who, 
pernaps, felt how much he depended upon his outward tra])pings for his 
own dignity, positively refused to listen to a celebrated counsel who pre- 
sented himself in court without the usual x>rofessional appurtenance. If a 
wig really exercises a magic spell upon the judicial caput, why is not the 
charm tried upon the metropolitan magistrates ? If wisdom be really com- 
municable by the medium of false hair, why is the Bench suffered to con- 
tinue to expose the folly and imbecility which a general assumption of wigs 
by the«great paid might at once rem^y ? 

These observations are suggested % the accounts of a recent inquest, 
whei'e, it is said, the juiymen took on their coats and waistcoats in the 
course of the investigation. It does not, however, appear that justice wgs 
nt all retarded by the circumstance; for though they abandoned part of 
their habiliments, they adhered pertinaciously to the verdict which they 
conscientiously arrived at. There are, doubtless, many who will maintain 
that justice could not have been administered in so undignified a scene ; 
Dut it appears, that though the juiymen continued to dispense with dignity 
they wevB resolved to maintain their authority. They would not allow a 
verdict to be dictated to them, but persisted in their liberty to give an un- 
biassed decision ; and thus, coatless as they were, they succeeded in pre- 
serving their right as jurymen, though, in one sense at least, it could not 
be said to be vested.— I am, (^ntlemen, &c. &c« 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OP CELEBRATED' ' 
PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 

^ WILUAK WXLUBnFOROS, 

This distinguished and excellent gentleman died ii Gadogan-place on the ^ 
of August, in the 74th year of his age. H^^as bomiin; Hull, in 1709, of respect- 
able parents, his father having been twice ih i y or. St.' John’s College, Cambridge^ 
was his aima mater g and he was contemporary .with William Pitt, with whom he 
contracted an intimate friendship. On coming of age, he was sent to parliament 
for Hull ; and at the ensuing general election being returned for that place^ and 
the county of York, he chose to sit for the flatter. In 17B7f he brought forward 
his' first motion for the abolition of the ilave-trade; and to the end of his public 
life steadily and earnestly persevered in endeavouring to effect this important mea« 
sure, the consummation of which may be"* said to be almost contemporary with h^ 
decease. Mr. Wilberforce’s publications have been chiefly pamphlets — his sp'eecfai^ 
in parliament, letters, See. &c. ; but his most popular' production (having rUn 
through fifteen or twenty editions,) isw *'*' A Praiaical View of the prevailing Re- 
ligious System of Professed Christian^ contrasted with Heal Christianity,” which 
appeared in 1799* We may also mention his<< Apology for the Christian Sabbath,’^ 
ill 1799, and frequently reprinted. In person, Mr. Wilberforce was diminutive, but 
in miiid his proportions were great and admirable. His voice, in speaking, was 
exceedingly clear and musical ; and his influence in the House of Commons for 
many years superior to that of any individual not possessed of official power. In 
private life he was most amiable and exemplary ; and, altogether, he must be 
classed amongst the most eminent men of a period full of eventful circumstances, 
aud illustrated by many striking examples of human genius. 

JOHN HBRIOT, ESn. 

Mr. Heriot was originally an officer in the marines ; but, as well as his elder 
brother George, much attadied to literary pursuits. They were both natives of 
Haddington, Scotland, and severally boni in 1759 and 17C0. George published a 
poem descriptive of the West Indies in 1791 : a history of Canada (being deputy 
postmaster-general of Bricisli America) in 1804, and Travels through the sama 
province in 1807, with some free and admirable plates from his own drawings. 
He is, we believe, still living. John commenced his literary career (ly publishing 
** The Sorrows of the Heart,” a poem, in 1787 ; which he followed by a novel, 
entitled The Half-pay Officer and, in 1792, An Account of the SiOge of 
Gibraltar." When the Pitt administration resolved to have a newspaper faithful 
to its cause, and the ** Sun ” daily evening journal was established with that taew, 
Mr. Heriot was chosen to be its first editor, with the able co-operation of Mr. R. G. 
Clarke, now the printer of the London Gazette.*’ Countenanced by the govern, 
ment, the ** Sun” rose rapidly into public notice ; and within a few mouths 
circulated above four thousand a day. About twenty years . ago Mr. Heriot was 
appointed by the Right Hon. C. Long (Lord Farnborougb), who had always been 
his steadfast friend and patron, deputy paymaster-general to the forces in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. On his return he received ,the appointment of 
Comptroller of the Royal College, Chelsea. 

N. O. CLARKE, ESQ., K.C. 

Died on the 24th ult., at . his residence at Haiidsworth, near Birmingham, 
Nathaniel Gooding Clarke, Ksq., King's Counsel, and late Chief Justice of Brecon. 
The learned gentlcinaii liad practised for half a century honourably and success- 
fully at the bar, and had been for some years senior counsel on the Midland Circuit, 
from which he had very recently retired. He also held for nearly forty years the 
office of Recfirder of Walsall ; and during a long and active life he devoted mfidt 
of his intervals of relaxation as a barrister, to the duties of a magistrate for Staf« 
fordshire and Warwickshire. His occasional end valuable services as a JudgO 
on the circuit must also be Avithin the remembrance of most of.onr readers. ‘He 
was elevated to the distinction of a Judge shortly before the abolition of that 

office, but did not proceed on more thali^ two or three circuits. Mr. Clarke for 
man^ years commanded the Haiidsworth Troop of Staffordshire Yeomanry Cavalry; 
and in that capacity, as well as in his magisterial character, he rendered on many 
occasions important services to the town'of Birminghima- He ivas universally 
esteemed for his zeal, accomplishments, and eloquence m an advocate— his steady 
principles as a politiciau — his uprightness and impartiality as a magistrate^and 
as an amiable man in all the relations of private life. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1830 and 1831. By James Montp^omery, Author of “ The World 
before the Flood,” “ The Pelican Island,” &c. &c. 12mo. 

fl^LDOM in the enthnsiasia of the poetic temperament united with the oalm rea- 
fdning spirit of jihilosophy. Yet thf^mbination is indispensahlo when the genius 

S nd art of poetry are the subject of critical inquiry and popular appeal. In Mr. 

lontgomery it exists in a pre-eminent degree, and these lectures fully justify the 
fame he has acquired in tlie departments of literature to which, for so many yearn, 
he has devoted his admirable talents. Few of our poets excel as writers of prose, 
but Mr. Montgomery's Lectures (like his ** Prose by a Poet”) are a fine specimen of 
pure Knglisb composition. The style is simple; just what prose ought to be; and 
yet every sentence breathes of poetiy 

We care not how hackneyed a subject the man of genius undertakes to illustrate. 
In his hands, if not a new creation, it will come forth a new coinage. The essen- 
tial elements may remain, hut the metal will be purified, its siihstaiice enriched, 
and iis form embellished. We had, indeed, imagined that poetry was an exception 
—that Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Jnnson in pronouncing its eulogy had exhausted 
eloquence itself — that nature and art could no farther go ; hut we had not calcu- 
lated uptiii the powers of modem ingenuity. In acquaintance with his subject, in 
enthusiasm, in the variety and beauty of his illustratioiiK, Mr. Montgomery’s lecture 
on the pre-eminence of poetry among the fine arts is not only equal to the essays 
of his illusrridus predecessors, but iii some important particulars it is decidedly 
liiperior to them both. 

This iecnire may he coiiiiirlered ns intended to establish the position which the 
author assumes at the commencement, and which he has thus eloquently expressed. 

** Poeiry is the eldest, the larest, and the most excellent of the Qne arts. It was the first fixed 
form of langnugei the earliest perpetuation of thouxht ; it existed before prose In history, before 
mnsic ill melody, before painting in description, anU liefore sculpture in imagery. Anterior to 
tlie discovery of letters, it was employed to communicate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate 
the achievements of valour, and to promulgate the sanctions of law. Music tvas invented 
to accompany, and painting and sculpture to Illustrate it.** 

W'e dare not indulge at any length in the luxury of quotation, for we should 
really know not where to begin nor where to end ; we must therelbre content our- 
selves with two r.hort extracts, in which the lecturer contends for the pre-eminence 
of poetry over sculpture. 

*' Poeiry is a school of sculpture in which the art flourishes not in marble or brass, but in that 
which out UKts both. — in letters which the fingers of o ciiild miiy write or blot; but which once 
wrltien. Time himself may not be ab'e to obliterate ; and in sounds which are but passing breath, 
yet being once uttered, by possibility may never cense to be repealed. Sculpture to the eye. In 
pa'pable mnterfals, is of necessity confined to a few forms, aspects, and uttlludes. The poet's 
images are living, breathing, moving cieatures ; they stand, wslk. run, fly, speak, love, fight, fall, 
labour, siiATer, die in a word, they are men ut like pus-iuiia with ourselves, uiid»>rguiiig all the 
changes of actual existence, iind iiresenting to the mind or the reader solitary figures or compli- 
cated groups more easily retained (tor words are better recollected tiiun shapeu substances), and 
infinitely more dlversifii'd than the chisel could hew out of all the rocks under the sun. Nor is Ihia 
fanciful or metaphurical illustraiiuii of the pre-eminence which 1 CiBim fur the uit 1 am advo- 
cating. In proof ot it 1 appeal at once to the works of the oldest and greatest poets of every 
country. In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for example, it is exceedingly curious to remark with 
what scrnpluoua care and minuteness personal appearance, stature, bulk, complexion, age, and 
%.9ther incidents, are exhibited lor the purpose of giving life and reality to the scenes and Bctlona 
In which their characters are engaged. All these are bodied forth to the eye through the mind, as 
sculpture addresses the mind through the eye.** 

Leaving the ancient poets in the hands of the critic, we select the following 
modern instance,*' because it is not only fine as an illustration, but powerful as 
ftn appeal to the feelings of the heart. 

' Let US bring— not into gladistorlal conflict, but into honourable competition where neither 
can inffcr disparagement— one of the master-pieces of ancient sculpture, and two staniaa from 
* Chflde Haruid,* in which that very statue is turned Into verse which seems almost to make it 
fislhlCi 

* ** Tax Dtino Gladiatoe. 

" * l^see before me the gladiator liej 

Bf leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Cdhsenti to death, but conquers sg ony ) 
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And hJf droop’d head alnka grodanlly low ; 

And through hia aide, the laat dropa, ebbing alow ^ 

From the red gaab, fall hifeTf one by one^ 

Like the firat of athaader-ahowcr i— «nd now 
The arena awlma around him— lie la^oev 
Ere oeaaed the Inhuman about that hallHl the wretch who won.' 

Kowail this acnlptnre has embodied In perpetn^marble, and every association touched upon 
In the description might spring up In a welMnstruiwId mind while contemplating the insulated 
figure which peraunifiea the expiring champion. Painting might take up the same subject, and 
represent the amphitheatre thronged to the height with ferocious faces, all bent upon tbe exulting 
Oooqueror and his prostrate antagonist— a thousand for one of them sympathising rather with 
the transport of tbe former than the agony of tlic latter. Here, then, sculpture and painting have 
reached their climax : neither of tlieni can give tbe actual thoughts of the personages whom they 
exhibit so palpably to the outward sense that the character of those thoughts cannot be mistaken. 
Poetry goes further than both, and when one of the sisters had laid down her chisel, the other 
her pencil, she continues her strain ; wherein having already sung what each have pictured, she 
thus reveals that secret of the sufferer's breaking heart which neither of them could intimattbff 
any visible sign. But, we must return to the swoon of tbe dying man 
‘ “ The arena swims around him— he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hatl’d the wretch who won.] 

** ‘ He heard it, and he heeded no^— his eyes 
Were with hia heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize— 

But where his rude hiit by the Danube lay. 

There were his young buibariuns all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother i — ^he, their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday ; 

All this gush'd with his blood.* 

" Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue; through myriada of minds all tbe imagea and 
ideas connected with the combat and the fall, the spectators and tbe scene, had passed in the 
presence of that unconscious marble, which has given immortality to the pangs of death; but 
not a soul among all the beholders through /eighteen centuries,— not one had ever before thought 
of * the rude hut,’ * the Dacian mother,* * the young barbarians.* At length came the poet of pas- 
sion { and looking down upon ' the dying gladiator,* (less as what it ivas than what it repre* 
sented,^ turned the marble into man, and endowed It with human affections; then away over 
the Apennines, and over the Alps, away, on tbe ivingsof irrepresbible sympathy, flew his spirit to 
the banks of tbe Danube, where, ' with his heart,' were * the eyes * of the victim, under the night- 
fall of death ; fur * there were his young barbarians all at play, and there their Dacian mother.* 
This is nature, this is truth. While the conflict continued, the combatant thought of himself 
only ; be aimed at nothing but victory when life and this were lost, his last thoughts, his sole 
thoughts, would turn to his wife and his little children.** 

M'e assure our readers that this volume abounds with such touches of nature 
as the.se, united with the same critical acumen, and softened and beautified by the 
taste and delicacy of the most refined poetical sentiment. The five remaining lec- 
tures are on the follow ing topics What is poetical ?— the form of poetry— the 
diction of poetry— the various classes of poetry — the poetical character — the theories 
and influences of poetry. These lectures must have been hailed by the lovers of 
poetry at the Royal Institution with enthusiastic pleasure ; and to their powerful 
effect may be traced, we have little doubt, the cultivation of a taste for poetry 
among many who had never before heard its “ planet-like music.” Their ap- 
pearance from the press, we confidently hope, will awaken the love of this delightful 
art in many a bosom yet untouched by its blessed influences ; and as for those who 
can resist them, who, with creeping minds,” cannot lift themselves up to look at 
the sky of poetry, this merited curse we must send them, in behalf of all poets, (as 
Sir Philip Sidney quaintly hath it,) — “ that while they live they may live in love, 
and never get favour for lacking skill of a sonnet ; and when they die, their memory 
may die from the earth for want of an epitaph.” 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Russel; from the Time of the Roman 
Conquest. By J. H. Wiffen, M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Wiffen is most happy in the selection of his motto— It is a reverend thiog 
to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair timber tree sound 
find perfect ; how much more to liehold an ancient noble family, which hath stood 
against the waves and weathers of time.” Such a spectacle is presented to us in 
the illustrious family of Russel. We contemplate its origin through the dim 
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<^acarity of remote time*— we follow its line in an nubrc^en series— we behold it a 
continued ascent to greatness till it^ reaches the highest rank in the aristocracy, 
preserving that rank down to the present day without the slightest taint in its 
blood, or imputation upon its honour — a noble tree, one branch only severed from 
the trunk by the hand of despotism, but that branch adding to its imperishable 
distinccious the glory of patriotic martyrdom. The Stewart and the Uussel are 
:plaoed in everlasting contrast,— the ^ royal murderer will be execrated through 
•%11 time — his illustrious victim will be renowned as long as public and private 
Wirtue, ennobled by suffering, can awaken sympathy and admiration in the 
human bosom. It is remarkable that one member of the name of Russel was 
destined to disgust the nation with tyranny, and to hasten its downfall ; and an- 
other to achieve the liberties of his country by purifying its constitution and 
reforming its abuses. There are some portions of these memoirs that excite an in- 
tense interest. It has been observed that the romance of real life often exceeds 
that of the imagination, and the adventures and hairbreadth escapes of one of the 
early ancestors of the Bedford family abundantly confirm the truth of the observa- 
tion. 

No man could have had better opportunities for accomplishing the task of do- 
mestic historian to this illustrious house than Mr. Wiffen. No man, from his ac- 
quirements and pursuits, could be more competent to undertake it; and, we are 
happy to add, all that knowledge, taste, and industry cau perform, under these 
advantages, these volumes exhibit. 

Old Bailey Experience. Fraser. 

For the first time in our remembrance, a literary man has undertaken the task 
of proving that our legislators aie wrong, and our laws founded upon mistaken 
principles, without stating his proofs with high-coloured party feeling, and mingling 
his condemnation of a system with the bitter spirit of political sectarianism. The 
mischief has ever been, when plans have been propounded for the amelioration of 
society, that society has itself too often opposed them, on account of the atuick 
which accompanied the doctrines of the propounder on some offending class who 
were irritated into opposition : this will not be the case in the present instance. 
The philosopher who attacks legislation is always excused by all parties ; for all 
parties consider that they are the exceptions, and chuckle with delight at the fancied 
exposure of their opponents. Manifold are the causes to which our author attri- 
butes the present increase of crime, and the general depravity of the lower classes ; 
but chiefly, and rightly, he arraigns our horrible penal code. With the feeling of 
a philanthropist, and the brain of a logician, he brings home the causes of the dis- 
ease of society to their proper source. He exposes, with eloquence, and quotes 
innumerable facts in support of his exposition, the miserable method in which our 
bad laws are so badly administered. He shows the premium that is given to pau- 
perism, the honours that wait upon crime, and the infamy that accompanies honest 
poverty : the poor-house is found to he the retreat of the indigent, broken-down, 
and often diseased tradesman, where he is compelled to herd with the lowest of the 
low, the outcasts of the abject ; — a new soil, in a far land, with certain freedom and 
probable competency, are the blessings that await the convicted felon."* Excess of 
crime is not met with proportionable punishment, and the petty dabbler in guilt is 
visited with penalties equal to those endured by the hardened rogue, while reform 
IB rendered impossible from the nature of his associates, and, with the particular 
prospects before him after his cfuiviction, amendment is to him the least desirable 
of matters. To the practised pauper, or the lazy and dissipated villager, our poor- 
laws offer every inducement for indigence and trickery. The honest husbandman, 
who struggles hard to keep himself from the workhouse, has his independence 
mortified by perceiving that those who have half his industry and none of his 
honest pride, receive a relief from the churchwardens that places them in compa- 


• It appears, however, from very numerous statements in the work, that there is nothing the 
convict In general dreads so much os transportation, they frequently having been known to 
express a wish that iliey might suffer capital punishment rather than undergo transportation. 
The anlbority is too great for us to dispute. We cannot, however, divest ourselves Of the re- 
membrance of many convicts, whose tales we have heard, having risen to some degree of emi- 
nence by their industry and good conduct while under their sentence in N. S. Wales, and of 
having afterwards returned to this country and pursued a course of honesty and honour. Many 
too who have been trantported for life have. In .consequence of their good conduct# obtained 
' leave to return to England, after having served a certain period in the colony. 
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rative aiflaanoe, udiile he meets with no encooraffement— with no reward. TtiniU 
** a bold peasantry^ its country*s pride,** are touxly falling into edf-abasemenVam 
we, as a people, into national degradation. 

Another matter that our author primarily insists upon is the ^ness of our pre* 
sent system of instruction, if the teaching that some mall portion of the poor 
ceiveis worthy of that dignified name, and the necessity of an immediate improve* 
ment in our present meagre plans of Plication. ** It cannot be denied,” says our 
author, but this country is embellished with some noble instances of bounty and 
munificence, but why spend time and money in sciomachy, leaving the substance 
untouched ? Why employ your time and means in baling out at the extreme end 
of the drain dribblets of impurity, when by going to the cesspool at the other, you 
could stop up the source from whence all the feculent matter flows ?" Why, indm, 
we ask ? So long as the poor remain in their present state of moral, inteUectual, 
and religious ignorance, so long will every large town in the empire be the centra 
and resort of a ))etty bandit of pickpockets and burglars, whose interest it is to 
thieve rather than to l)e honest. From youth they have followed their calling: 
they have gloried in its hazards and its excitement; they are part of a well-oi^^ 
nized fraternity, who assist each other in their need ; they never knew the advan- 
tage of honesty ; they have no sympathy with the honest, and love not the society 
that they are taught to believe is their hereditary hater. But educate them, let 
there be, as our aiithor proposes, in each parish a school ; not like our present na- 
tional schools, but where the judgment and the reasoning powers of the children 
are cultivated ; and they will then begin to perceive the advantages of those laws of 
order that they now eitlier break or elude, and will become good citizens, where, 
without such a system, they would only have been good thieves. The education, 
however, must be of the right sort ; it must address the understanding. It is per- 
fectly useless to tell a child that it must be honest, and it must be good, without 
first making it clearly understood what honest, and what good, really mean. Every 
thing the children are told should Ite placed in a definite manner before them, so 
that it should be a matter of impossibility that they should misunderstand. What 
they are told should also be of an useful nature, comprehending a principle, a rule, 
or some basis for the foundation of judgment. The reasoning powers thus culti- 
vated, the child taught from its early infancy to think, would be competent to dis- 
cern between right and wrong, and it would rarely happen that an instance oc- 
curred of a child absolutely preferring the course of vice, with its certain punish- 
ment, to that of virtue, with its certain reward. 

The arts of reading, writing, and figuring are now the utmost that is taught in 
the generality of schools. The two former are only the meant of acquiring know- 
ledge ; the latter is only the commencement of knowledge itself ; it is the com- 
mencement of the calculating power, essentially necessary to the formation of a 
reasoning mind. Were children, previous to their being taught the pro forma 
accomplishments, to have questions put to them, in the answering of which they 
would have to exercise their infantine ingenuity, and their latent reason-questions 
involving the difference between good and bad, between just and unjust— we should 
doubtless have less of the peculations of servants and the embezzlement of clerks, 
less of petty concealed dishonesty, less of open and daring crime. 

In such a way would our author alter part of our present vicious social system, 
and such is one of the means he vehemently insists upon for reducing our criminal 
calendar. In a letter professedly written from a boy who had been convicted of 
pickpocketing, is the following passage: — our street, he who thieved most 
cleverly was the most admired, and the only disgrace that could be incurred was the 
shame of detection." Again : I have heard of Ood, and hell, and the devil ; and 
they once told me, when the bell tolled at St. Giles’s, tlfat people went there to 
pray that they might go to heaven ; but I saw nobody who seemed to believe this, 
and 1 thought these words, like many others, were only useful to swear by.** Be 
this an actual fact or not, it is not the less true as a description of the state of the 
moral condition of the lower classes. The deficiency in education is with the legis- 
lature a crime of omission; we now come to one of commission — of shameful spolia* 
tion, and heartless robbery. We allude to the indosure acts. The peasant has 
not now the motive for industry be once had, for as our author says, after com- 
pelling them to take refuge in large towns, and finally preventing their return, by 
passing within these last forty years four thoutand incioture hiUt^ you have seized 
their inheritance,*’ &c. He then proTOses that a piece of ground should be |pvea 
to each agriculturist as a stimulus to honourable labour ; that it should he giveu 
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either rant fSree, ar at a something more than a Nominal rent Thus effering a M* 
tf^d for indoBtry, instead of there being, as there now is, every motive for the en- 
couragement of the vicious, and no protection for the honest poor. In short, lawa 
have ueen made for the protection of game and the aristocracy, while the poor man 
imd his garden have been utterly neglected ; or if attention has been called to him, 
It has only been to abridge him of his comforts, or to assist in his punishment. 

The whole of the work is valuable, first in its numerous fac^ displaying our pre* 
aent state of crime, and of the mal-admiiiistration of our had criminal law ; and, 
leooiidly, in the remedies the ingenious, well-meaning author suggests for the ame- 
lioration of those classes in which crime is most found to abound. As a composi^ 
ifon it is clear, concise, and logical. In some few instances there is a little pedan- 
try of term, but it is well atoned for by the general warmth and eloquence with 
whidi the subjects are treated. » 

Pomestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, Coloured, and Negro 
Population of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael, Five Years a 
Resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad. 2 vols. 

An air of candour seems to pervade these volumes ; and, from a superficial glance 
at their general contents, we should certainly give their author credit for the sin- 
cerity of her statements, without any deduction on the score of prejudice or party 
feeling. We are sorry that a closer examination strongly inclines us to draw a 
very different conclusion. The fairest professions are not always to he relied on | 
and when we see an angel of light in suspicious company, and employed on a mission 
that is at least equivocal, — instead of being dazzled by his effulgence, we should 
scrutinize his lower extremities : the cloven font may he studiously covered, but not 
perfectly concealed. Though not avowedly a defence of the slaveholder, the slave- 
dealer, and the system of colonial slavery, as carried on in the West Indies, this 
work of Mrs. Carmichael is entirely in favour of them. The planters are all 
fiumane ; the slaves are less their servants than their humble friends : those that 
drag them to the ship, and subject them to all the horrors of the middle passage, 
are the great Jnstniments of improving their condition ; and there is not a slave 
of any character that does not shudder at the idea of returning to his native 
Country, — who does not view it as a very had land, and not for a moment to he 
compared with the West Indies, where the blessings of slavery far outweigh all 
the savage freedom of Africa. Far be it from Mrs. Carmichael to offer one word 
in favour of the abstract question ; yet it is strange that, in her view, it is only in 
the abstract that slavery is an evil, — its practical operation, it seems, is highly hene- 
ficial to all parties. The slaves do not want freedom, — civilization is all that is 
necessary to render them perfectly happy ; but we are not told bow men may be 
held in the most servile bondage, and yet advance in civilization. As far as Airs. 
Carmichaers observation extended, the slaves were iiniversally welhclad and fed ; 
the crop season was always with them a joyous harvest ; and through the year 
they revelled in luxury. Dancing and singing were the common recreations of 
every evening ; and the writer records it as her deliberate crmviction, that the 
slaves of the colonies are in a far superior condition to that of the peasantry and 
manufacturers of Great Britain. To be sure, they are ^lie greatest thieves and 
liars upon earth, — so lazy and insolent — so brutish and besotted — that the best of 
them cannot be nvanaged by any treatment short of systematic and unrelaxing 
coercion. No obligations can hind them ; and the dread of insurrection from her 
own slaves, who had received from her the greatest consideration and kindness, 
whom she had nursed yi sickness, and whose ignorance she had instructed. — was 
her principal inducement for relinquishing her slai e property, quitting the island 
of Trinidad, and returning to Scotland, where, alas ! she is exposed to no peril from 
the virtues of a slave population. Airs. Carmichael, in labouring to make the best 
of her case as the advocate of the planters against the enemies of slavery in the 
Rritisli legislature, has not only failed, but has indirectly, and therefore with the 
gr^est effect, corroborated the testimony of those whose evidence she has 
acteifipted to impugn. The facts are few and insulated ; they have also been got 
up with great care, and with the implied, if not the avowed object of destroying 
the impressions hostile to slavery which exist in this country. Before the agita- 
tion of the question by the present Government,*’ (but not before it had been de- 
ddbd by public opinion,) Mrs. G. informs us that her manuscript was on the 
|ilfi]it’ df publicatidA by an eminent house, with the speciai recommendation of an 
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in/luenHal iotty tf nun.” Hera, at leut, yn ntdi • glimpM of the cloven foet 
Mrs. Carmichael has written for the meridian of the West Indies ; and the pro- 
slavery people in Great Britain are the patrons and recommetiders of her hook. 
And yet, after all, what does it disprove 9 Has it weakened the force of the volumes 
of evidence hy creditable and impartial witnesses which lie on the table of Parlia- 
ment, and which are familiar to the nation ? Many of Mrs. Carmichael's state- 
ments may be strictly true, and she may have had too much honour to assert a 
deli Iterate falsehood ; and yet the opposite statements of other witnesses may lie 
equally true. The testimonies are not given to the same facts : what Mrs. Carmi- 
chael did not see, other respectable individuals did ; and an accurate judgment can 
only be formed of the whole question by a close examination of its apparently 
conflicting parts. 

Mrs. Carmichaers enmity to the ‘ missinnarirs reflects little credit upon her 
Christian charity and zeal. She profe.sses, indeed, to regard the religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes as indispensable to tlie improvement f»f their character ; yet she 
endeavours to cover with lidicule and contempt the only men, except the CathoHcs, 
who have entered, hcLri and soul, upon the great enterprise of their conversion. 
When Airs. Carmichael tells us that the Church of England is alone qualified to 
teach Christianity to slaves, and intimates that attempts from all itther quarters 
should he discouraged, we hegin to question the sincerity of the desire she ex- 
presses for their spiritual illumination. She well knows what kind and what 
amount of instruction the Church of Kngland has afibrded to the slave pu|Hilat'oii 
of the M^est Indies; she al.so well knows the secret of all the jiersecu ting enmity 
which now rages so iurioiisly against the missionaries. 

Mrs. Carmichaers volumes have appeared somewhat late: the controversy Is 
decided. Planters and slaves must henceforth stand in a different relation to each 
other. Their present domestic manners and social condition are undergoing a rapid 
(we wiiih we could add a beneficial) change. That universal improvement will be 
the final result we cannot doubt ; but the Government plan does not appear to us 
to meet the principal difficulties of the case. Still we reg.Hrd with indulgence, and 
welc(»me with gratitude, any measure that gives the sanctioii of law to the flat of 
Providence, and proclaims to the colonies that ** blavbuy is no morb.” 

The Peasant's Posy ; consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets, aiid 
Songs. By Robert Mac Burnie. 

When an English peasant earns an independence, the utmost that can be ex- 
pected of him is, that he will become the first man in bis club, or bustle mainii- 
flceiitly in parish aflPairs But when a SccHsman makes a fortune south of the 
Tweed, it is ten to one but he established a Sunday school in bis adopted town or 
village. The author before us, once we Mieve a hawker, claims the high honour 
of having established the Alechanics' Institute at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, where 
he now hums o’er his hive,'* a comfortable tradesman. We know not that he is 
related in blood to the Ayrshire Ploughman, though his name is similar ; but he was 
born near Dumfries, and Ihirsis that, when a cliild. Burns often carried him iu his 
arms. His poems are full of piety, simplicity, and truth, and, as our excrap|||;fM)l^ 
testify, show that he hqs not forgotten his country, ** the land of the mouflamnld 
the flood.” 

*' Rear'd in a peasant's rude sequester'd cot, ^ 

By craggy Clouden's rapid-run uing stream. 

Still memory haunts that dear romantic spot. 

Where nature's beauties far anperior seem 
To aught in cities found ( though craftsmen deem 
Their works Ingenious, elegant, ami bland ; 

Still, of the ivaters, woods, and wilds I dream. 

Or flowery flelds, and shadowy mountaina grand.** 

« SONG. 

The red clouds o’ e'en had forsaken the aky. 

And the night was baith gloomy and chill. 

When I pu'd down my endgel, on prarpoae to Mo 
Awa* to sweet Meg o* the Mill. 

Her cottage was distant twelve furlongs sad mtir* 

And looely the way was therttil i 
Tot J reel'd na* tlio boglea, tbongb ofPtImM Mill 
8tp dew WM swoet Utg o* the MIU. 
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•M had De*«r found the way, thongh 1^ been affeMom* ^ 
Bad I not happen’d on the wee rill, 

Wbllk Towe down the glen by my ain laaele's door. 

And turne round the wheel o* the mill. 

** I follow'd Its course till I met wl* the maid. 

Then at wooing 1 tried my best skill; 

And when in my arms she waO lovingly laid, 

* I'll be thine/ quo* sweet Meg o' the Mill. 

" I ba'e promised to wed her some day the nlest week. 
And my promise I mean to fulfil; 

Then all ye guid neebors, this favour I seek, 

Ye maun bring a* your corn to our mill." 


Winter Lectures, a Series of Discourses illustrative of Divine Dispensation. 
By John Ely. 8vo. 

The title of this volume conveys not the smallest idea of its contents to the 
general reader. It consists, in fact, of a series of sermons delivered during the 
winter season to the congregation under the author's pastoral care. The subjects 
are of the greatest possible interest in themselves, and they are still more important 
as they bear upon the evidence which supports the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and the consequent truth of the Christian religion. They are fine specimens of 
pulpit instruction. Their arguments cannot fail to convince the judgment, nor 
their eloquence to warm the heart. How is it that in the composition of sermons 
the dissenters so far excel the clergy of the establishment.^ 

Address delivered in the Senate House in Cambridge, June 25, 1833. 

By the Rev. W. Whewell, M.A. 

The opening address of Professor Whewell, pronounced before the third meeting 
of the British Association, is in every way worthy the name of the author, and the 
occasion on which it was delivered. It presents us with a brief abstract of the con- 
tents of the Report applied for by the meeting at York in 1831, on the several sub- 
jects of Fhysi'^al Astronomy, Meteorology, Thermo-Electricity, Chemical Science, 
Geology, 'Die progress made in each of these branches of science is mentioned, 
as well as the results which may fairly lie expected from the future labours of an 
institution which has proved so successful in its infancy. Respecting the true nature 
of that institution itself, Professor Whgwell appears to have taken so just a view, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it in his own words, contained in the introduo 
.tory part of his discourse. 

We do not believe," be says, ** In the omnipotence of a parliament of the scientific world. 
We know that the progress of discovery can be no more suddenly accelerated by a word of 
command uttered by a multitude than by a single voice. There Is, as was long ago said, no 
royal road to knowledge, no possibility of shortening the way, because he who wishes to travel 
along It la the most powerful one: and Just os little is there any mode of making it short, because 
they who press forward are many. We must all start from our 4Nnal position, and we cannot 
accelerate our advance by any method of giving to each man his mile of the road. Yet aomething 
we may do ; we may^ake care that those who come ready and willing for the road, shall start 
from the proper point, and in the proper direction ; shall not scramble over broken ground, when 
there Is a causeway parallel to their path, nor set oft confidently from an advanced point, when 
the first steps of the road are still doubtful; shall not waste their powers in struggling forwards 
where movement Is not progress ; and shall have pointed out to them all glimmerings of light 
through the dense and deep screen which divides us from the next bright region of philosophical 
truth. We cannot create, we cannot even direct, the powers of discovery, but we may perhaps 
•id them to direct themselves ; we may perhaps enable them to feel how many of ua are ready to 
admire their success ; and willing, so far as it is possible for intellects of a common pitch, to 
IBil|||ster to their exertions." 

^ Such is die modest and honourable feeling with which the professor enters upon 
his subject. The remainder of his address is a commentary upon the same text, 
everywhere distinguished by candour and liberality of sentiment, and a true desire 
to render science what it should ever have been considered—- a general field for the 
exercise of talent and industry, by whomsoever possessed, and wheresoever originat- 
ing* Professor Whewell, however, does not stop herCf He has added some very 
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importftnt remaflcii upon the relative Taloe of theoretical and experimental ko<iir' 
ledfire, and held the balance between the two with a steady and unprejudiced hand- 
Finally, he has turned the occasion to the illustration of a moral truth, more im- 
portant than any which the art or perseverance of man has succeeded in wresting 
from the material world, in a few eloquent paragraphs upon the very limited know- 
ledge attainable by human nature under the best of circumstances, and the little 
reason which the true philosopher, above all men, has for indulging that feeling of 
pride, which has in many instances attended upon success in scientific research. 
More in favour of this elegant pamphlet we have not space to say. The reputation 
of its author is too well established to derive much addition from its publication ; 
but it will at least show that, in selecting a proper person to point out the general 
result of the last year’s labour to the British Association, the choice of its president 
could not have been better directed. ^ 

Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe. Written by a 
Father for the Instruction and Amusement of his eldest Son. 

^ A peculiarly melancholy interest attadies to this work, the posthumous produc- 
tion of a nobleman respected for his amiable qualities and literary tastes, and whose 
youth warranted the presumption that many years yet remained for their exercise. 
We understand that the last sheet was corrected by Lord Dover only a few days 
before his death. The dedication to his little son, rendered affecting by the subse- 
quentevent, is as creditable to the author’s feelings as the narratives themselves are 
to his understanding and talent. After a brief summary and contrast of the cha- 
racters and exploits of the monarchs whose lives are delineated in the volume, it 
thus concludes 

** I trust you will ever bear In mind, that It Is not the most showy and brilliant actions of 
kings which ought to be admired, but those which have for their object the benefit and happiness 
of their people. You must, above all, never forget, that no acts of fallible human nature can 
be really and thoroughly good, which are not founded in a sincere piety and a desire for the 
glory of the Almighty.” ^ 

The biographies are four in number, having for their subjects Gustavus Adolphus, 
John Sobieski, Peter the Great, and Frederick the Great. Of the interest belong^- 
ing to each it would be superfluous to speak ; and we will merely observe that, while 
they are so treated as to win the attention of the young, and convey also useful 
morals to their minds, children of a larger growth will derive much pleasure, and, 
it may be, some information from a perusal. 

The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, with Life, by Peter 
Cunningham. 

There is no class of readers whose ap])robation is more hearty and unreserved, 
where it is accorded, than that of the lovers of poetry ; and a reprint of the works 
of Drummond is a service to literature which they will certainly hail with no 
stinted welcome. In the execution of his editorial office, Mr. Cunningham hat 
made certain exclusions which he has rightly deemed advantageous ; for there are 
poems and passages in the works of this, as of most of the other sons of Apollo be- 
longing to ibe same daie, that may safely continue obsolete for more than one 
reason. If we Lave anything further to hint on this head, it is, indeed, that the 
editor has been somewhat too sparing in his eliminations, — indulgent towards 
those panegyrical pieces in which the mist of adulation has left the lustre of the 
poetry scarcely discernible. In these days of abated reverence for some of the less 
reasonable claims of royalty, such compositions as ‘‘The River of Forth feasting,” 
and the “ Speeches to King Charles,” in which the universe is ransacked for the 
extortion of compliments, and the most alyect servility of sentiment is made a 
parade of, might, with go(^ judgment and discretion, have been refused book-room. 

Elegance and tenderness are the best, as they are indeed the highest, of Drum- 
mond’s characteristics. In vigour and search of thought he has been surpassed by 
many ; his attempts at the display of power having been too often, in fact, little 
better than manifestations of extravagance : but in grace and gentle feeling he has 
few equals. It is in his sonnets that he shines with that mild effulgence which is 
his best attribute, and which Petrarch himself has for ever fixed as the highest 
charms pertaining to those gems of the mind. In many of these, like Petrardb, he 
deplores the departure, and deifies the perfections, of a lost love; and nearly all 
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of tliMB ippM* to t!i« iniplmtiein of the tender petilm. Weedeet the fallow* 
iag epedmeo for itt deacriptive grace, and ita aimple, yet touching moral : — 

'* Trq«t not, tweek ooiil, those curled VAvee of gold* 

With gentle tides tbut on your temples flow ; 

Nor temples, spread with flakes of virgin snow ; 

Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe» 

When first I did their azure rays behold ; 

Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told I 
Look to this dying lily— fading rose— 

Dark hyacinth — of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice,*^ 

And think how little is *twixt life*a extremes I 
The cruel tyrant Chat did kill those flowers 
Shall once, ah me ! not spare that spring of yours.** 

The clasBical spirit of antiquity, which was so ardently oonfi^ht and cherished at 
die revival of literature in Kii rope, —which was courted, and even worshipped, hy 
our writers of tiie Elizabethan a^e, — and which coiitiiiiied, for a time siilmeqiierit 
to that period, to receive the homage of our poets, — is very apparently and devoutly 
euluvated hy Driimmond. Many of his pieces breathe the very air of older history 
and mythology. His transfusions from the old Heliconian fount are truly deli- 
eimisfor those who can appreciate their taste ; hut let none hope to relish thoroiij^hly 
and with richest zest the productions of Dniinmnnd who aie not tolerably familiar 
with their Ovid. Here are two lines embudyint' a picture fit to be rendered on 
canvass by Poussin himself 

** And those mad Cort/hants, who dance and glow 
On Dindimus* high tops with frantic fire I 

Occasionally, however, with Drummond, as with man^ other worshippers of the 
antique, this fine partiality is corrupted into a lower passion^ — the love of Latinized 
tfu-inSj— as in the subjoined instance 

** Here is the fainting grass where she did lie ! 

'With roses here she sMliJied the ground I '* 

A “ liliteof the Poet,” furnished l>y the editor, and not more favourably drawn 
than is allowable to the enthusiasm of a compatriot, enhances the iiirerest of this 
volume. With the spirit of his attempt to rescue l)riimm»mfrs character from the 
asperities permed by Mr. Gifri>rd. we fully concur; hut the political helotry of 
Drummond, which has f^iven so much offence to the manly spirit of Mr. Campbell, 
is not susceptible of an equally RHtisfactory exculpation. Someibirif^of the bias of 
Drummond's mind on public matters may be seen in the subjoined epigram, which 
•hows that which We have experience of at all times, — namely, that fawning; and 
bitinff are not incompatible qualities. It is, nevertheless, ingeniously imagined; 
and we have only to hope, in presenting it, that no over*wurked member of oiir 
existing Parliament will conceive annoyance at the allusion with which it termi* 
Bates 

* When lately Pf/m descended into hell, 

Ere he the cups of Leibe did carouse, 

W’hat place that ic/rs, he called aloud to tell.— 

7*0 whom a devil—'* Thla Is the Lower Houtef* 

It is with regret that Tve have to notice in a hook ao neatly got up as this, an 
editorial layise which has permitted the double insertion of several of the piecei. 
The sonnets numbered 83,84, and 85 are identical with those numbered 192, 103, 
isd 104, besides several other similar instances. 

If we have freely commented on the faults of the work, we have done so under 
the impression that, to the young, injudicious praise is always dangerous. We 
may safely, however, congratulate Mr. Cunningham on the commencement of hie 
career in literature. He will, we trust, follow in more ways than one the course of 
his excellent and accomplished father ; and with such early schooling as he must 
have had, we may anticipate for him full success. 
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Manual of Experiments Illustrative of Chemical Science. 

A more useful little volume on Experimental Chemistry than Mr. Murray’s we 
do not remember to have seen. His work is, in every sense of the word, a manual ; 
net, as is the case with many treatises bearing the same name, encumbering the 
student with a long preparatory dissertation, occupying half the space allotted to 
the subject, nor, on the other hand, presenting a mere collection of facts, without 
any reference to the laws to which they owe their existence. Every experiment is 
briefly hut clearly accounted for, and the directions for its performance given as 
concisely as is consistent with perspicuity. By this means the practical chemist 
will find that he has a much greater quantity of useful matter in his hands than, 
from the size of the volume, he may have been induced to expect. Another ground 
for commendation is the real utility which characterises most of the experiments. 
They are not intended merely to amuse, but in a great variety of cases bear directly 
or indirectly on domestic economy, and the wants and conveniences of every-day 
life. The introductory pages of the volume are devoted to an explanation of the 
beautiful theory of definite proportions. To this succeeds a course of experiments 
illustrative of chemical affinity, the properties of caloric, combustion, &c., many 
selected from the best authorities, and a considerable number original. The most 
useful part of the work, however, as it appears to us, is contained in the chapter 04 
the application of tests for the discovery of metallic poisons, with rule.s for tlie aiia^ 
lysis of mineral waters. Unquestionably no part of chemical science is more valu- 
able than this; and yet in how few works do we find a list of tests or directions for 
employing them ! Poison is administered in so many shapes to the discrirning 
public,'* in this period of remorseless adulteration, that it becomes a law of neces- 
sity to place the means of detecting it, wherever this is possible, in everybody'i 
hands. Mr. Murray has added a nomenclature of the substances most used by 
chemists under their ancient and modern names, upon which none, who areao-* 
quainted with the rise and progress of this fascinating science, will look without a 
feeling of interest, since it shows, at a glance, its past and present condition ; while^ 
at the same time, in regarding the fanciful names which we occasionally encounter^ 
the memory will revert with respect to those ancient and iiidefacigahle phiJoso- 
phers by fire," to whose labours, impeded as they were by the union of imaginary 
principles with real facts, we are so greatly indebted for the present advanced con- 
dition of material analysis. The remainder of Che volume is devoted to a table of 
technical terms, a list of re-agents, and a description of some particular apparatus. 
Among these wo have to mention Mr. Murray's invention to explain thQ||rtienomo- 
noii of the Geysers as particularly ingenious. This little work has already reached 
a third edition, — a sufficiently evident proof of its general usefulness; but we are 
warranted in anticipating for it a still more extensive circulation, from the ability 
with which it is compiled, and the very moderate price of its purchase. 

Zenobia, a Drama ; and other Poems. By J. Ford, M.D. 

In Zenobia” there is not much to admire, and as little to offend. It is a dra^ 
matic poem of that order for which the delicacy of our continental neighbours has 
found a very fit and appropriate title under the term vers dumtstiqurs." Towards 
literary productions of this description there is every reason why cricici.sm should 
be excrci.sed as gently as possible. There is nothing very exalted ^ their pretensions, 
and they may be safely suffered to pursue the noiseless tenoiir of their way. com- 
mended in the circle of the author's immediate friends, prized where he liimself 
would most wish them to be valued, and secure from the noisy artillery of censors 
and reviewers hy the limited publicity to which they attain. Dr. Ford has some 
taste of the belles fettres,'* and is a very fair versifier; hut candour compels us to 
state it as oiir conviction, that he is yet no poet. The suliject which he has chosea 
for his translation is also unhappy. There is certainly not sufficient interest in the 
drama to pay for the labour of transferring it into a different, tongue. The minor 
poems are of a rather better order ; and in the little piece entitled the “ World,” a 
considerable degree of power, oyer a rather difficult stanza, is displayed. If Dr. 
Ford should continue to feel disposed to devote his leisure hours to the Muses, 
lyric verse is that in which he may most reasonably expect to succeed. To th^ 
more lengthened and sustained labours of poetry he is certainly unequal. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


lUottnlldiii of Cooper's Surgical Dictionary. 
By W. P. Cocks. Vol. I., containing 110 
Sketches. 8vo. S/.2ff.bd8.} to be completed 
InSvols. Ditto, Anipntatlons» S4 Plates. Bro. 
ISr.bds. DittOf Dislocations and Fractures, 
45 Plates. 8ro. D. 3s.6d. bds. , 
Introduction, Notes, &e., to the New EdU 
tion of the Warerley Novels. 3 vols. fc. 8vo. 
l/.4r.bds. 

Mercantile Marine Architecture, or an Ele* 
mentary Work on the Art of Drawing the 
Draughts of Vessels, with 6 large Plates of 
approved Merchant Vessels. By T. Richard- 
son. 4to. 4/. bds. 

The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
with Life. By P. Cunningham, fc. 8vo. 
9i. bds. 

Newton's Principia, a new edition. By Le 
Seur and Jaquler. S vols. royal 8vo. II. 5r. 
bds. 

Lives of the moat eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe, written by Lord Dover, for 
the instruction and amusement of his eldest 
Son. Royal ISma 8i. bds. 

Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers. 
By Benj. Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks, 
^mo. 7f . bds. 

^ Journals of Excursions in the Alps. By 
W. Brockedon. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 
jGonrad Blessington, a Tale. By a Lady. 
8 to. Jr.bds. 


Tbe History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. In 2 vols., Vol. I., fc. Sro. 6t. bds. 
(being Vol. XLV. of Dr. Lardnef*s Cabinet 
Cyclopmdia.) 

Travels in the United States of America and 
Canada. By J. Finch. 8vo. 12r. 1>ds. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and 
Legendary Illustrations of Family History* 
By A. Plcken, author of the " Dominie's Le- 
gacy." 2vo1a. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

The Khan's Talc } a Tale of the Caravan- 
serai. By J. B. Fraser. Being Vol. VII. of 
the Library of Romance. 12mo. Cs. bds. 

A Guide to an " Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion." By the Rev. M. O'Sullivan. 
12m o. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Archbishop Cranmer's Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 
21. lOr. 6d. bds. 

Botanical Register. By Professor Liiidley 
Vol. V. new series. 8vo. 2/. lOr. cloth. 

Memoires du Mareschal Ney. 3 vols. 8ro. 
18s. sewed. 

Domestic Manners and Social Condition of 
the Population of the West Indies. By Airs. 
Carmichael. 2 vols. 8 vo. 21s. bds. 

Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurispru- 
dence. and the Actual Working of our Penal 
Code. 8to. 12s. bds. 

Demetrius; a Tale of Modern Greece, with 
other Poems. By Agnes Strickland. 12mo. 
6s. bds. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A Work, by Lady Gbarlotte Bury, on the 

Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany," is in 
tbe press. 

*' Principles of Geometry, familiarly illus- 
trated and applied to a variety of the most 
useful Purposes, for the Instruction of Young 
Persons," by the Rev. Dr. W. Ritchie, F.R.S., 
Frofessor of Natural Philosophy ot tbe Royal 
Institution and University of London. 

" Herodotus, from the Text of Schweigbseu- 
ter, and Collation with tbe Text of Professor 
Gaisford," edited by G. Long, Esq., A.M. 

" Olympia Aforata, her Times, Life, aud 
Writings,” by the Author of '* Selwyn.” 

" Mr. Agassis's Journey to Switzerland, and 
Pedestrian Tours iu that Country." 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of 
her very popular ** Historical and Legendary 
Romances," to be published in monthly 
volumes. . 

Tbe Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a 
Series of Narratives, in the same style and on 
the same aubiSectB as Miss Martineau'a Politi- 
cal Works, to be published quarterly, under 


the title of " Social Evils and their Remedy;" 
the first No. is to be entitled "Tbe Mechanic." 

** Hints for the Cultivation of Fruits and 
Flowers,” by Martin Doyle. 

*' Ecclesiastical EstaMlshments opposed 
alike to Political Equity and Christian Law," 
by the Rev. David Young of Perth. 

The first Number of a New English Ver- 
sion of the great W'ork of Cuvier, '* Le B4gne 
Animal, or the Animal Kingdom." 

" Deontology, or the Science of Morality," 
&c., from the AISS. of Jeremy Bcntham, ar- 
ranged and edited by Dr. Bowring. 

Allan Cunningham, we hear, has a new edi- 
tion and a new " Life of Burns " iu hand. He 
has obtained, and is still obtaining, new mat- 
ter. poems, letters, and anecdotes from many 
sources, ’ne work will extend to six volumes : 
the first to contain the life, the other five the 
poems, letters, songs, remarks, and memo- 
randa I and each volume will be Illustrated 
with two landscape vignettes, from drawings 
on which artists are at thia moment employedf 
In the counties of Ayr and Dumfries. 
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king's theatre. 

A scsna from Figaro, the opera of the Semiramide^ and a scena from Anna Bolena» 
were tlie last pieces in which Pasta appeared. She was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, although we think we kave heard her sing with greater effect. Admira- 
tion, however, dwelt upon every note she uttered, and loug-continued plaudits pro. 
claimed how great a favourite was about to be lost. In that part of Anna Bolena, 
where the distant music announces a joyous ceremony — when the degraded and 
murdered queen fancies in her frenzy that she is again the partaker and leader in 
a regal festivity — and when she awakens from her treacherous dream by instinc- 
tively seeking for, and unhappily discovering, that the accustomed crown is no 
longer on her brow — ^her look of horror, her attitude of despair, were perfectly 
withering. She is, without exception, the most wonderful woman we have ever 
known to tread the Italian stage. So, too, the audience appeared to think ; and 
on the dropping of the curtain she was loudly called for, and came to the front 
of the stage to receive their gratulations. Even in this the superiority of genius 
was evident. Her acknowledgments to the audience were made in no style ap- 
proved liy dancing-masters and boarding-school misses— they were the bendings of 
a grateful and delighted spirit, proud of the honour she had achieved for herself, 
and happy in perceiving its effects. Her graceful inclinations to the audience, 
made with a reverential respect and with all the dignity of feeling, were of the 
most sweet and winning description. When about to make her exit, a bouquet of 
flowers from a neighbouring box was thrown on the stage ; and we should pity the 
want of feeling and taste in that man who witnessed the way the favour was re- 
ceived and acknowledged, and who failed to pronounce it one of the greatest of 
theatrical treats. The manner was altogether beyond anything that desoription 
could convey. The world's good wishes went" with her ; and the drama will to 
us be a dreary and desolate waste till Pasta returns. 

VICTORIA. 

' The King's Fool has been the principal object of attraction at this theatre, and has 
most unaccountably produced audiences. It is a play of a certain merit; that is, 
there are certain portions of it that are interesting. The King's Fool is a villain 
par excellence^ but a villain of a most unnatural kind, and such an one as never 
existed. There is a refinement of feeling and a delicacy of sentiment in his inter- 
course with his daughter that never yet appertained to a scoundrel ; yet ||te Fool in 
this play is as malicious, designing, and heartless a rascal as ever infested the pre- 
cincts of a court, and is therefore an unnatural character, as refined goodness and 
complete baseness cannot co-exist. Moreover the character is a failure in another 
particular. There never was about the person of a king, not even in the most 
glorious days of the follies of chivalry, so sensitive a gentleman and so witless an 
ass as the King’s Fool Mr. Warde is compelled to personate. They were generally 
a little idiotic, very fanciful, and consequently witty, with a gocnl deal of thdt‘ 
malignity of disposition which delights itself in petty annoyances, but never rises 
to the height and dignity of a scheme of deadly malice. Again ; the improbability 
of the matter makes it irretrievably bad. The F(k>1 is made to entertain a design 
against the life of the king, Francis I. ; and his hired assassins are made — 
such is the poetical retribution — to slay the Fool's own loved daughter in his 
stead : historically bad, and inexcusably so, for it is not founded on enough 
of fact to excuse the fiction. It is so revolting to the feelings, and, at the 
same time, so far removed from that degree of probability necessary to give that 
appearance of truth, without which the drama cannot be interesting, that we 
repeat our surprise that it should have attracted so much attention. The acting, too, 
of Mr. Warde is essentially bad ; and, in saying so, we do not compare him with other 
actors, but with himself. In other characters he never appeared so much the actor 
and so little the character, as he does in the present piece. Ilig malice is all pro- 
claimed with a sneer in his countenance, when the commonest cunning would have 
induced the knave Mr. Warde personates to conceal his bad feeling. His affection, 
too, as exhibited towards his daughter, is all maudlin, — a mixture of wheedling, 
whining, and* crabbed and stupid suspicion, — suspicion, too, expressed violently by 
the actor, where the author never intended half such intensity. In short, we never 
saw Mr. Warde ui so much disadvantage ; and we are happy in being able to add, 
that we think we are not likely to so see him again, as it must have been a strong 
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and original misconception of the character that Induced the bad performance of 
ivhich we complain; and this is aftmlt that Mr. Warde does notgenerally labour under. 
Miss Jaimau, as the daughter, did full credit to her character, which was an excel- 
lent one as far as it went, though not far removed above the commonplace of 
stage heroines. Sett Gwynne continues a stock piece. 

HATMAAKST. 

and Tkisbe^ a new one-act piece, by Mr. C. Mathews, has been as well 
received as such an agreeable sort of trifle should be. Mr. Buckstone, as the tailor 
in the piece, who courts his love through a wall, and whose conversation is “ made 
tip of shreds and patches,*' is particularly humorous and clever. The foundation of 
the story is stated to be from Kotzebue. The usual run of pieces has been gone 
through ; and except the circumstance of Mr. Elton playing Sliylock, there has been 
nothing of more than ordinary attraction. The house has been generally well filled. 

AOliLPHt. 

Sero, or the Roman-t\ck Fiddler^ has lieen the last of the Adelphi squibs. Mr. 
Reeve is in this, as he is in most matters at the Adelphi, the chief prop. The 
same repetition of the same sort of punning, the same vulgar stage tricks, compose 
the machinery of the piece ; and though they may be laughable, are not such as 
meet with sober approliation. Mr Reeve, who is the very Silenus of fun, replete 
with joke, and teeming with notions of the ludicrous, is in this piece particularly 
^®PPy» nnd particularly bad. lie is happy, for laughter is a necessity upon looking 
at him, — he is \)ad, for he puts out the other actors, and says ‘‘ more than is put 
down in the book.*' AVe should recommend this original and facetious actor to gag 
less, and to study some few characters of a higher order. To look at him is to 
laugh ; his eye twinkles with wicked roguery, his very nose twitches with fun ; the 
.iak ^ his bides is shaking with the chuckling laughter of an exhaustless merri- 
ment ; and he is the god of jolly, hearty, vulgar mirth, and not an actor. 


VARIETIES. 

Emigration.^Amongst the interesting papers laid before the House of Commons 
are the extracts of the Correspondence of the .Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
the subject of Emigration, with official personages employed in the British Colonies. 
With refkirence to Canada, it appears that in 1832 the nuinher of emigrants arrived 
and actually settled in the provinces during that year, amounted to 55,000 persons : 
and that they brought with them a capital of from six to seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling — one individual alone having credit on the Quebec Bank for 16.000/. 
and another for 4000/. The jeports speak of the great change observable in tlie 
condition of the latest emigrants, they being, for the most part, of re.spectable 
character and in good circumstances. The number of emigrants who perished by 
Cholera amounted to 2350 persons. Tlie demand for labourers appears to be 
greatly on the increase, and varies from 2s. Gd. to Jt. Od. per diem. The number of 
emigrants sent out by parish aid, for the year 1032, was 4080. 

The number of persons employed in the department of the Customs in the year 
1810 was 2,000; their salaries, 277yOl3/. 10s. 2c/. In 1032 the number employed 
Was 1054 ; salaries, 243,670/. 14.v. lid. ; making a reduction, since 1010, of 346 
persons and 34,134/. 15*. 3(/. The gros.s receipt of revenue collected in the port of 
Lcmdoii for the year 1819 was 7,749,463/. at a rate of 3/. 11*. 8id. per cent. In 
1832 the revenue was 9,434,154/., at a rate of 2t. 1 1*. *A\d, per cent. 

The total amount of Bank Annuities standing in the name of the Accountant- 
General of the High Court of Chancery, on the 31&t of May, 1833, was 39,285,887/* 
I** ’Ike total amount of the said Annuities, upon which no dividends have for 
the several terms of years after- mentioned been paid or applied to or.te the benefit 
of any of the parties interested therein is as follows:— 5 years and u^er 10 years. 
I08f038t. 14s. lid.; 10 years and under 15 years, 74,693/. Os. 4d. ; 15 years and 
under 20 years, 29,237/- 8*. Gd.; 20 years #nd upwards, 140,260/. 18*. 

The total expense of the Constabulary Force iu Ireland, amounted in 1830, to 
262,461/. 10*. Vd. ; 1831, 273,902/. 7*. 2d. ; 1832, 292,820/. Of. 2ld. 

The number of persons admitted as Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians, 
from the lit of January, ]823| to 3lst of December, 1832, is 41, aud the number 
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admitted as licentiates during the same period is 1 17> The fees paid hy ea^ Fellow 
amount to 95/. 4f. including 40/. for stamps, and those for Licentiates 50/. IJs, 
The income of the College for the last four years has not equalled its expenditure, 
the first amounting to 4,115/. 16*. the latter to 4.821/. I2f. The origin^ 

building for the meetings of the corp^ation was purchased and added to hy the 
private subscriptions of the Fellows of that time; and when burnt down at the 
great fire of London, the edifice in Warwick Lane was built at the cost of the 
Fellows. The present building in Pall Mall East was erected at an expense of 
25.000/., rai.sed by the sale of the premises in Warwick Lane, which yielded 
9,000/., a donation of 2,000/. from the trustees of Dr- itadclifiPe, and the deficiency 
made up by snb.^criptions. The College has never received pecuniary aid from the 
crown since its foundation. 

From the accounts laid before the House of Commons, relating to the establishment 
of the British Aluseiim, it appears that in 1821 the library contained 17,937 MSS., 
and 16,423 charters, &c. in 1832, these were augmented to 21,604 MSS., and 
10,093 charters. In 1821, the number of volumes of printed liooks amounted to 
115.925; in 1832 to 218,057; and 14,410 duplicate works have been disposed of to 
the Royal Soc.iety and at })uhlic auction. The publication of the fac-simiie of the 
Alexandrian MS., and of which Hcarci^y half a 'Jozeii copies have been sold, cost the 
public, from 1821 to 1833, the sum of 2,772/. 7^. Or/ ; and 8.204/. 18ff. 8r/. was 
expended during the same period on the publication of the Gni/try of AntiqutiieH^ of 
which 1,000 cr.pies of each volume were printed, and fur which there being no 
demand, are still in hand. The piihlication of the catalogue of maps cost 
807/. 10«. 3r/ ; of the Anglo-Gallic coins, I76/. lOr/. ; and of Mr. Payne Knight's 
collection of Gieek coins, 282/. lOs. Or/ Of the Synopsis of the British Museum 
thirteen editions have been printed, comprising 39,200 copies, and the entire niiraher 
almost sold The cost of printing appears to be about 2,530/. and the receipts by 
sale about 3,898/. it 

The amounts of the gross and net incomes of parochial benefices in Ireland, as 
far as the returns have jieen received, are as follow Number of returns received : 
Armagh, 341: Diihliti, 275; Cashel, 352;*’ Tiiam, 116; total, 1,124 Gi'Ois 
income : .\rmagli, 221,207/- 4« Id. ; Dubliii, 102,256/. Off. 8r/. ; Cashel, 165,006/. 8ff. 
lOd. ; Tuam, 37.576/. ]4ff 9r/ : total, dil6 136/. Ad. Net income: Armagh, 
200,467/. 16ff. Or/.; Dublin, 01,043/. lU. 5r/.: Cashel, 152,080/. 17«. 8r/.; Tuam, 
33.854/ Off : total, 478,346/. 6>. lOr/. Returns outstanding: Ai^agh, 66; Dublin, 
70 ; C'ashel 111; Tuarn 25; total, 27*2. Total number of returns : Armagh, 507 ; 
Dublin, 315; Cashel, 463; Tuam, 141 : total, 1 456. 

The number of persons wlio held situations in the public departments of the 
United Kingdom at the close of the year 1821 was 26,880; and the amount of 
their salaries w.'is 3,772,805/ in 1832 the* iiuinher was 21,305 ; salaries, 2,810,622 ; 
making a reduction of 5.758/. and 065,240/. As vacancies occur, 114 places are 
marked for reduction, which have salaries amounting to 73,006/. 

The sum laid out hy the Board of Works upon the old and new buildings of thq« 
British Museum, from the 5tli of .lanuary, 1821, t4»3lst March, 1833, is 227 065/. 
lOff Od. ; and the probable expense of tlie north wing, now proposed to be carried 
iiiio execution, according to the plan of Sir Robert Sniirke, i.s 70,000/. 

The quantities of coals, cinders, and culm, exported from the United Kingdom 
during the years 1830, 1831, and 1832, with the amount of duties thereon, are as 
follows ]— 

Conls and 

Cinders. Duty. Small Coals. Duty. Culm. Duty. 

1830 . . . 255,189 . . 42,482 . . 218.717 . 21.^76 . . 635 . . 31 

19.31 . . . 328,133 .. 38 549 . . 182.123 . 18,648 . . 583 . . 38 

1832 . . . 370,282 . , 34,445 . . 217,836 . 22,253 . . 328 . . 7 

Between the years 1800 and 1831, the Bank of England have paid upon in- 
demnity fordlsTik notes wholly lost or destroyed, 64,237/* Post bills, 40.662/. 17r> 
lid. Bank notes, partly lost or destroyed, 124,767/* Post bills, ditto, 12.286/. 4ff. 
7</., making a total of 241,033/. 2a. 6d, The Bank of England notes which have 
not been paid into the Bank so late as t]|e 2d of November, 1831. and which were 
issued from its foundation in 1697^ to the year 1764. are as follows Of 10/., 
2418; of 15/., 392; of 20/., 11,803; of 25/., 3968; of 30/., 8616; of 40/., 2549; 
of 50/., 8872; of 100/., 9632; of 200/.| 2444 ; of 300/., 1023; of 500/., 3400; of 
IfiOOt., nU. 
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Puor /2a/«f.— An official return has been presented to the House of Commons, 
shewing the amount of Poor Rates levied in England and Wales in the year ending 
25th March, 1832. It appears from this document that the total sum levied for the 
relief of the poor is nearly eight mil/tom amd a half. Of this amount more than 
a miilion and a half appears to he expended for other purposes than the relief of 
the poor/* leaving a gross sum of something more than eeven millione as the Poor 
Rate expenditure of England and Wales. Compared with the preceding year 
there is an increase of three per cent, in England, and six per cent, in Wales. The 
following are the returns for some of the counties, omitting fractions 



Total expended. 


For the relief 

For other 




of poor. 

purposes. 

Chester 

. £148,360 • . 


. £105,138 . . . 

. . £43,230 

Derby 

. . 110.042 . . 


. 81,403 . . . 

. . 30,638 

Gloucester .... 

. . 209.660 . . 


. 172.561 . . . 

. . 37.098 

Hereford 

. . 73<203 . . 


. 63,468 . . . 

. . 9.737 

Lancaster .... 

. . 421,770 . . 


. 301,372 . . . 

, . 120,897 

Leicester 

. . 136,634 . . 


. 116,240 . . . 

. . 20,393 

Nottingham .... 

. . 101,468 . . 


. 74.376 . . . 

. . 27,092 

Oxford 

. . 157,674 . . 


. 136,684 . . . 

. . 20,990 

Salop 

. . 109,003 . . 


. 89,162 . . . 

. . 19.846 

Stafford . ■ . . . 

. . 179,036 . . 


. 133,071 . . . 

. . 45,965 

'Warwick 

. . 210,588 . . 


. 168,413 . . . 

. . 42,175 

Worcester 

. . 109,344 . . 


. 87,053 . . . 

. . 22,290 

Total amount In England 

. . 8,316,651 . . 


. 6,731,131 . . 

. . 1,585,520 


The increase is 2 per cent, in Chester ; 3 in Derby ; 3 in Gloucestershire ; 1 in 
Herefordshire; 3 in Lancashire; 2 in Leicestershire; 2 in Nottinghamshire; 
5 in Oxfordshire; 2 in Salop ; nothing in Stafford; 4 in Warwickshire; 4 in Wor- 
c^tersliire. 

East India Company granted, in 1790, the sum of 378, 545^ compensation 
to commanders of ships in their service for resumption of bottoms of their ships. 

4^ The population of London in 1710 was 678,250; in 1801, 900,000; and now, 
with the suburbs, it amounts to a aud a half. 

The increase of population in tli^Bstricts of England and W'ales has been as 
follows, from 1700 to 1831 r^Agricultural counties, 84 percent.; metropolitan 
counties, 147 ; n^d manufacturing counties, 295. 

The sum of 20,000/. is required to enable his Majesty to issue money for the 
education of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain in the year ending 
31st March, 1834. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

\ Russian Finances. — ^The national debt on January 1, 1833, amounted to 
863,249,849 rubles 47 copecs in bank-notes. To reduce the debt, 15,909,793 
rubles 9 copecs were applied in the year 1832. There remained in the Sinking 
Fund, in tlW beginning of the year, 18,080,224 rubles 80 C/opecs. The amount of 
the bank-notes in circulation is 595,778,310 rubles. 

An interesting discovery has lately been made at Rome, in the vineyard of Dr. 
Lupi, between the gates of St. Sebastian and St. Paul. The celebrated mosaic, 
made by Sosus Pergainus, and mentioned by Pliny, lib. 33, section 25, has been 
found. This mosaic represents the remains of a dinner left on a iloor, the bones of 
chickens, fish, lettiice-leaves, a mouse gnawing these fragments, &c. Pliny states 
that two doves on a vase were repre.sented on the mosaic, but this part of the work 
has been damaged by the construction of a well near' the place where it was depo* 
sited. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

- 4 * 

Every one who has had extensive hot>houses must be aware of the great difficulty 
which exists, not only in making exotic plants produce floweip and fruit, but even 
in keeping them alive. Enormous sums are expended in erecting houses and 
beating them, but without producing any satisfactory result. The cause of this is 
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l)Ot, as is often supposed, want of care and attention among gardeners, as they 
often err in the opposite extreme, but want of knowledge on their part as to the 
kind of treatment which the phuits require^ to imitate must effectually their natire 
climates. 

It is generally supposed that all plants from countries between the tropics, may 
be placed together, and that if a certain degree of heat be kept up it is all that 
is necessary. This, however, is not th^ case ; temperature is only one of the con- 
ditions requisite — light, air, moisture, are also essential ; and to know how to 
apportion tliese properly, it is necessary to study the habits of the plants in their 
native countries. Plants which grow in thick woods impervious to the light of 
day obviously require shade ; while others, natives of extensive open plains, will 
not thrive without abundant light ; some need to be kept dry, others moist ; and 
in short, though experience will, of course, ultimately lead gardeners to pursue the 
proper course, much time and many valuable plants might be saved by studying the 
native habits of plants previously to attempting thrir culture. 

One point in the culture of exotic j>Iant$ which few gardeners are aware of, and 
which is yet of paramount importance, is the necessity which exists of their having 
a season of absolute repose. Deciduous trees growing in the open air enjoy this 
when they lose their leaves; and even evergreens have a period when they cease to 
push out young shoots, and appear perfectly at rest. Must exotics are exposed in 
their native countries to alternate seasons of drought and moisture; Yemaiuing 
perfectly stationary during the first period, and growing rapidly during the second. 
This habit should l>e attended to in stoves ; they should he forced rapidly at one 
season with both heat and moisture, and left in a comparatively neglected statd 
during the other, almost without water, and in a very poor soil. Mesembryanthe- 
mums, and most plants brought fiom South Africa, rc<|uiic this tieatmenc. 

AH conservatories, stoves, and greeiilioiises should have glass roofs ; as 
they have not, the efforts Avhich.the plants make to get to th^e light gives thm a 
distorted appearance. Small plants should he near the glass for nearly the same 
reason; the only difference is that instead of being twisted, they are drawn upb 
and the stem not only becomes disproportionfjjfigr long, but so weak as to be scarce!/ 
able to support its liead. Large trees tln^jK^mch better when planted in the 
ground than when kej)t in tubs, &c., howtwW large they may he ; and it is only 
where trees are thus treated, that the house containing them isjiroperly called a 
conservatory. 


St ///. — The raising of this valuable material has, for some years past, been culti- 
vated witii partial success in the northern provinces of Prussia. In the ^Swedish 
dominions, also, a society for promoting the production of indigenous silk was esta- 
blished two years ago, under tiio auspices of the royal family, and we understand 
that its efforts liave been crowned with entire success ; insomuch so, that the society 
has recently presented the consort of the heir-apparcnt with several lengths of 
ribbons, of various colours, which are said to be quite equal to any article of the 
kind produced elsewliere. in poiiit of solidity of te.Ktnre and brilliancy of appearance. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Sdrntijic Diacovery. — IMr. Rutter, of Lymiiigton, already known as the author of 
a treatise on Gas Lighting, has obtained a patent for a new method of producing 
heat, which is certainly one of the most useful discoveries of modern science. The 
principal ingredient employed for fuel in this new process, is water I The only 
material required besides, is something in a liquid form which contains a large por- 
tion of carbon ; whale oil, tar, or almost anything of^i similar kind will answer 
the purpose. As these malerials are introduced into the furnace simultaneously 
and in combination with each other, the one yields its carbon while the other gives 
out its hydrojnn, and a small portion of atmospheric air is the only thing that is 
tlien required^ kec]» them in a state of perfect combustion. The ffame thus pro- 
duced is so completely under maiiHgement, that in one second it can be reduced or 
augmented as occasion may require. It is^almost unnecessary to add that it yields 
no smoke, and consequently the hideous funnel now used iu steam packets may be 
laid aside. But the greatest advantage of all is, that steam navigation may hence- 
forth be employed in cases where till now it was altogether impracticable. A vessel 
may be so constructed as to take on board, without incQnvenience, a supply of fuel 
which would enable her to circumnavigate the globe. 
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COMMfiftCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


^neral aepect of trade In all that relates 

our great staple articles of manufacture con- 
tinues to be of the mo*«t cheering description ; 
llia.only drawback being that the Manchester 
Riid Yorkshire manufacturers find the cost of 
the raw materials, under the Joint operation of 
the actual and the aperulative demand, ap- 
}>roaching that point which involves the risk of 
• consequent reaction which aiways entails 
serious losses on those who, from the great 
extent of their concerns, are under the neces- 
sity of always beeping a large slock of wool or 
cotton by them. Hitherto, however, even at 
an advance in the price of maniiractiires com- 
mensurate with the increased value of the ma- 
teriuls, goods have sold so readily us to prevent 
any arciimiilatlon In the stores. 

In the Colonial Market. Miiscovade Sugars, 
aarly in the month, became dull of sale, and 
■howed a tendency to decline in price; hut 
the late unfortunate fire in Dublin, causing the 
loss of several thousand hogsheods, gave such 
a atimnliis to the trade, both in London and 
t«fverpool, as to cause an advance of 2s. per 

CWt. { since thnt the mnrlfof ie nprntn llPromC 
heavy, but prices have not given wav, nor is it 
thi^neral opinion that they will, ns the gro- 
cers as well aa the refiners are very low in 
fctoek, and the accounts from the M’est Indies 
^ate the crops to be much below the average 
tate of produce. 

Bfanritiua Sugar has mnintafned a corre- 
•pnndent advance in price with British Planta- 
flnh; low to middling yellow lately aold at 
fi8«. to €0r. Gd. 

' In East India Sugar the transactions have 
been exceedingly limited, with the exception 
4»f the Company’s sales, where of 2.379 bogs of 
Bengal, verv fine white brought 39r. G</., good 
hnd fine white 26t. to 36r. Od., being fis. to 6s, 
higher than at the June sale. 

Aboiit'thc middle of the month there was a 
very good demand for Foreign Sugars, and 
thkee cargoes of Bahia found ready sale, the 
^ white at 29«., brown 25s , as did several parcels 
of Havannoh, yellow 27«. to d0«., and white 
35s. to 36s. ; since then the demand has almost 
wholly ceased, and a parcel of 2,286 boxes of 
White Havannah offered by public sale were 
nil taken in at 35s. Cd. to 37s. 

The Refined Market is in a very uncertain 
htate, the holders requiring prices which far 
exce^ what the exporters feel themselves safe 
Id offering; hence the only transactions are 
for melting and for home consumption. Good 
large lumps are bought at 68s., good small at 
7ls. } for fine cnished 38s. is asked, and scarcely 
ony offers are made above 34s. 6d. The refiners 
look forward to an Important improvement in 
$heir trade under the operation of the Foreign 
Bugar Refining Bill, which will shortly be 
brought Into effect. 

The atock of West India Sugar warehoused 
pt the Docks In London, on the 20th ult. was 
37,378 hhds. and trs., being 7078 more than 
last year at the same date ; that of Mauritius la 
108,446 bags, being an excess its compared with 
last year of 44,538 bags. 


The lost average price of sugar Is IL 14s. Sid . 
per cwt. 

All descriptions of Coffee maintain advanced 
prices, although the demand has recently be- 
come more languid ; at the last con^irlerahle 
public sale of British Plantation, the following 
prices wererealized: — Jamaica, good ordinary, 
92s. to 94s. ; fine ordinary to low middling, OSs. 
to 10.5s.; middling to good middling, 106s. to 
117s.i middling Dominica, 103s. to lU4s. ; mid- 
dling Demerara, clean, 94s. to 97s.; urclean* 
87s. to 90s. ; good and fine ordinary, 80?. to f^Hs. ; 
triage and broken, 78s. to 83s. Of foreign 
Coffee, ordinary St. Domingo has sold for 
65s Gd. to 6fis ; fine for 68s. ; good ordinary 
Brazil, 6,5s 6d. to66.?.; fineordlnary LaGunrya, 
67s. East India Coffee hns advanced tid. to It- 
per cwt. ; but there la little demand for it at 
present. British Plantation Cocoa is very firm, 
and considerable purchases have been made 
on speculation ; 243 barrels Trinidad lately 
sold for 69? fid. to 74s. Brazil Cocoa Is also 
in demand, and 29s. has been offered and re- 
fused. 

Th»*re has been a good deal of speculation 
In Spices lately, and Nutmegs advanced from 
2s, to 2s. fid per lb , having at one time 
reached the price of R?. j since xvliich they de- 
clined to 7s. 4d., and are now Ts. fid. to 7s. 9d. 

Rums are firm at an advanced price ; Lee- 
wards, one over proof, brought 2s ?d ; Ja- 
maica, commonqiinlity, 27 over, 2s. lid. to 3s.; 
fine quality, 28s. to .'15s. over, 3?. 4d. to 3s. (Td. 
No alteration to note in Brandy or Geneva. 

Cotton, Silk, and Indigo continue to have 
a steady demand, and fully maintain the ad- 
vanced prices. 

Tobacco hns engaged a good deal of attention 
of late, and has realized an advance of ^d. to jd. 
per lb. About 400 Mids. of Kcntuck-y iiuve 
changed bunds, at from 3id. upwards, aud 
200 blids. low Virginia at 2^,d. to 3d. 

The Corn Market has keen very steady 
throughout the month, and fine samples of 
Wheat bax'e met a ready sale; In Foieign 
W’hcat, whether free or in bond, the trans- 
actions have been very limited. 

In the Money Market, English Securities 
have been exceedingly dull throughout the 
month, and have gradually declined I percent., 
in consequence of the large demands for 
money xvbich the Guvernment will have to 
make to fulfil Its engagements with the West 
India Proprietors, the Bank, the India Com- 
pany, and the Irish Tithe-holders. Thesmue 
cause has reduced the premium on Exchequer 
Bills 13a. Bank and India Stock have risen 
ns the settlement of the questions respecting 
those Companies approac^d to certainty ; 
the former has Improved bi^'cen 4 and 5 per 
cent. ; the latter, between 3 and 4 per cent. 

The rapid succeasion of events in the Fenln- 
Bula, favourable to the cause of Donnu Maria, 
rendered Portuguese Stock an object of the 
most animated speculation, and Bonds rose a 
■hort time since to 90i, and Script to 25 pre- 
mium. But doubts, as to the means which 
Bourmont may still hart at bit command to 
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prolong the conteet, have lately reduced the 
Bonda to 85^ to 86*. and the Scrip to SOf to 
SI. Generally, indeed, within the last few 
days, all descriptions of Foreiftn Stock have 
declined considerably. The closing prices, on 
the S4th, are subjoined. 

BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols j ditto for the Ac- 
count, 89 one-fourth, three-eighths. — Three 
per Cent. Reduced, 88 three-fourths, scveu- 
Clghtha.— Three and a Half perCeut. Reduced, 
96 one-fourth, one-half. — New Three aud a 
Half per Cent., 93 one-half, three-fourths. — 
Four per Cent. (1826,) 103 s^en-tifths, 4. — 
India Stock, 244 to b.— Bank Stock, 212, 13. — 
Exchequer Bills, 44, 43. — India Bonds, 29, 31. 
-Long-Annuities, shut. 

FORBION FUNDS. 

Belgian Loan, 94 one-half, three-fourths — 


Brasilian Five per Cent. 69 one-half, 70.--Chl’ 
llait, 26 one-half, 7.— Colombian ( 1824 \ Six per 
Cent. 94 one-half. 5. — Danish Three per Cent. 
74 one-half.— Dutch Two and a Half pe r «'eiit. 
49, one-eighth.— Dutch Five per Cent. J)5. — 
French Five per Cent. 104.— French 3 per 
Cent. 76, 77.— Greek Five per Cent. 39, 4i. — 
Greek Scrip 5, 6.— Mexican Six per Cent 40, 
one-half. — Portuguese Fi\*e per Cent. SI one- 
half, 6 one-half.— Portuguese New Loan, 20, 
three-fourthb, 21.— Russian Five per Cent. 103. 
one-hair, 6.— Spanish Fiveper Cent. 21, three- 
eighths, five-eighths. 

SHARKS. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 14, ]5.—Uiiitcd ditto, 
13 5, 13 l.l. — Colombian Mines, 12 10, 13 10.— 
Del Monte. 58 10, 59 10.— Brazil, 62 10, 63 10.— 
Bolano!?, 125, 135. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM JULY 30 , 1833 , TO AUGUST 23 , 1833 , INCLUSITB. 


July 30. — J. HICKLEY, jnn., George-.street, 
Portman-iquare, tailor. J. EDWARDS, 
Crawford-at., St. Mnrylebone, cheesemonger. 
J. 1. WINSTANLEY, Holborn hill, hosier. 
A. DENHAM, Chorley, Lancashire, tullow- 
chandler. R. PARSONS, York, surpron- 
dentist. R.‘8TAMPER, Torpenhow, Cum- 
berland, drover. J. THOMAS, Worcester, 
draper. T. B. HAYWARD, Liverpool, tailor. 

Augixit 2.— J. BURRO WES, Cnmberwell- 
green, bookseller. I. ROBINSON, Don- 
caster, dealer. .T. DAVIES, Liverpool, 
painter. J. HAYTREAD. Silsoe, Bedford- 
shire, Innkeeper. 3. WIGLESWORTll, 
Robin Hood's Well, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
S. G. DAVIS, Lower Mittoii, Worcestershire, 
cattle-dealer. E. RAWLINGS, Bexley, Kent, 
tanner. S. NOTLEY, Newman's-court, 
Cornhill, chocolate-manufacturer. 

August 6.— J. GUNNER, York-place, Ken- 
tish-town, money-scrivener. J. PLOW- 
RIGHT and J.B.BOND, Great Surrey-street, 
linen-drapers. J. LATCH FORD, Picca- 
dilly, blt-maker. W. FREEMAN, Edge- 
ware-Toad, plumber. J. RANGER, New- 
ark-upon-Trent* linen-draper. G. PIGOTT, 
Ranby, Nottinghamshire, corn-factor. J. 
DENT, Durham, draper. J. WRATHER, 
jan., Greenbammerton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
J. SMITH, Liverpool, ship-builder. H. AT- 
KINSON, Newcastle-tipon-Tyiie, furnishing 
ironmonger. R. SUTCLIFFE, Butter worlh- 
hall, Lancashire, shopkeeper. J. GREEN, 
Colchester, tailor. 

Auguat 9.— G. BRTDGER, Jermyn-strect, 
hotel-keeper. W. PALMER, London -wall, 
Btationer. J. G. and J. LOCKETT, Man- 
chester, calico-printers. J MURPHY, Li- 
verpool, builder. J. DAVIS, Birmingham, 
Victualler. T. BERKS, sen., M arlborough- 
toad, Cbelaea» tallow-melter. J. DURBAN, 


Bristol, checae-factor. W. DANCE, Red- 
ditch, Worcesterehlre, maltster. C. WEL- 
MAN, Bridport, Dorsetshire, linen-draper. 

August 13.-11. S. and E. EMANUEL, Le- 
man-streef, Goudntuii’s-fields, furriers. H. 
ENGLISH, Compton-pHssage* Compton-st., 
Clerkenwcll, irnn-toiinder. ,T. ROBF.'K'^ 
and F. WOOLFE, Gravesend, cheesemongers. 
H. T. ROGERS, Halifax, printer. J. LAM- 
BERT. Manchester, distiller. R. BUT- 
TOCK, Billinghiirsl, Sussex, grocer. H. 
HOW ARTH, Greave, Lancashire, coal-dealer. 

J. WATTLING, Suuihtown, otherwise Little 
Yarmouth, Suttblk, merchant. J. WESTON, 
Stoke-upun-Trent, surgeon. J. BARNE I T 
and J. DEVEY, Wolverhampton, fuciors. 

S. and J. MAGGS, Cliellenham, mercers. J. 
PR ING, Gloucester and Bristol, denier. J. 
JONES, Chippeiihuin, Wiltshire, grurer. 

August 16.— L. W’OOD, Tahernucle-#nlk, 
cow-keeper. H. TAYLOR, Bristol, shipi^ 
broker. W. HORNER, Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, innkeeper. J. DUDDERIDGE, White- 
chapel, woollen-draper. .1. BARNARD, 

Bristol, dealer in horses. M. WIIITM .ARSH, 
Wantage, Berkshire, coin-dealer. E. R VW- 
LINSON, St. Helens, Lancashire, alum-ma- 
nufacturer. 

August 20. — W. LLOYD, Union-street, 
Southwark, grocer. T. DENNIS. George- 
road, Bermondsey, grocer. II. R EYLES, 
Canterbury, hatter. Z. DELCROIX, New 
Bond-street, milliner. W. 'PACKER, sen., 
Woolaston, Gloucestershire, tanner. W. 
PERRIN, jiin., Kingswood, Wiltshire, dyer. 

T. B. PITT, Brighton, surgeon. J. ROWE, 
Jun., Devonport, tailor. A. HICKSON, 
Horncastle, Llneolnshire, grocer. 

August 23.— D. MILLER, Bristol, druggist. 
W. ROBERTS, Quebec, North America, 
cloth-manufacturer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


XIOUSE OP LORDS. 

July 22. — ^Their Lordships resolved into Committee on the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Bill. Their Lord.sliips proceeded to the consideration of the sevtu-al 
clauses. The clause at the commencement of the bill, giviiijf the Kin" the power 
to appoint commissioners, occasioned a jrood deal of conversation, Earl Wicklow 
proposin^if that they should he appointed by the hierarchy of Ireland. It was 
Anally arranged, at the suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, that two should 
be appointed by the King, and one by the Lord Primate, Ac. 

July 23. — Their Lordships again resolved into committee on the (-hurcli TempfH 
ralities (Ireland) Bill. Clauses 20 to 32 inclusive were agreed to. On clause 32 
being proposed, the Duke of Wellington moved an amendment to the effect that 
power be given to annex the secs (proposed to he abolished) to other bishoprics in 
commenr/nM, and to vest in the ecclesiastical commissioners the revenues of such 
sees for ecclesiastical purposes. — Earl tirey i‘ouhl not agree to this amendment ; it 
would most materially alter the character of the measure. — After a long discussion, 
^e committee divided, w'hen the n\imher.s \\cre — lor the amendment, jG ; against 
xt^ 90 ; majority against the amendment. 11. 

J^ly 24. — ^Their Lordships again res(»lved into committee on the Church 
Temporalities (Ireland) Bill. (Uause 4U. Lord Plunket moved an amendment, 
for the purpose of more strictly conforming to the terms of the att of union, which 
wovides that the Church of li eland he represented in Parliament hy.the presence 
Sxere of an archbislmj) and three hishojis. — ^'I'he danse, as amended, was adopted. 
—On clause G1 heing proposed, Lord AVhnriiclilfe proposed an amendment, pro- 
viding that the produce of the taxation upojj the livings should not go towards the 
reduction of the chiircJi cess, hut should be apju’opriated to the angmentatiou of the 
smaller livings.— It was o]>pose(l, tlie committee ultimately dividing on it. The 
numbers were — for the clause in its original shape. r>G; against it, 3(i; majority 
against the amendment, 20. 

J uly 25. — The consideration of tlie Church Tein pond i ties (I reland) Bill was resumed 
ip committee. On the 117th clause, winch gives the power to ilie commissionens 
to suspend livings, where there had been no service jierhn'ined for three years, and to 
appropriate tlie revenue, Lord A\’^\nford moved us an amendment that such powers 
lie.aransierred to the bishop of the dioce.>^e and in's ordinary, instead of remaining 
<with the commissiorieis. His Lonlsliip contended that the danse under discussion 
gave a power to the commis.sioners which they ought not to possess. The p(»wer 
ought of right to belong to the hisliops, who were more conversant with ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. — Af*er some disi'ussion, in wJiich several noble Lords took part. Lord 
Wynford withdrew hi.s ainendmenr, to maklM^^yfor tlie Archldshop of Canterbury, 
who moved that the profits of the suspended beiiefi(;es should he applied to the 
building of churches and glebes. — The Marquis of Laiisdowiie resisted the motion, 
on the ground that the commissioners would be the best judges (»f the necessity, the 
Lord Chancellor and I^ord Grey having argued to the same effect. — The House 
divided on the umeiulment, when the numbers were — Ayes, fl4 ; Noe.s, 82 . 

July 28. — Earl Grey, in moving that the House again lesolvc into Committee 
on the Cluirch Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, stated that after the adverse decision 
on the former evening, he had desired time to consider tlie effects of that amend- 
ment. He regretted the result. He did nut think that the amendment by any 
means improved the Bill ; hut lie did not consider that lie should be justified in not 
■till pressing forward the measure. lie had made all possible concessions, his only 
object being to strengthen the Protestant Establishment in Ireland; hut though 
he proceeded with the Bill, he should not feel himself precluded from moving an 
amendment on the report. — In the Committee all remaining clauses of the Bill, 
some postponed clauses, and the schedules were agreed to. 

July 29. — Earl Grey moved that the report of the Church Temporalities (Ireland) 
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Bill be received.— The metion was opposed by the Earl of Winchilsea, and on a 
division the numbers were — Ayes, GO; Noes, 38 : majority, 30. — The report wa« 
then presented, and several clauses were read.— The Duke of Wellington, by way 
of amendment, proposed that the commissioners be required to swear that they 
were of the Protestant religion, which was acquiesced in. — The setting apart twenty 
livings for the Junior Fellows of Dublin University, &c. was urged. — Karl Grey 
replied that he was inclined to admit the principle of the suggestion, and thought 
that, if ten livings were set apart, the arrangement might be beneficial. — ^The report 
was eventually agreed to. 

July 30. — The order of the clay for the third reading of the Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities Bill was read, and after the Earl of Eldon, the Karl of Longford, Lord 
Elleiiboroiigli, the Karl of Haddington and Lord Bexley had strongly protested 
agfiinst tliG measure, and an amendment for its rejection being moved by the Duke 
of Buckingham, seconded by Lord Wynford, the hon.se divided, when the numbers 
were— for the motion, 135; against it, 81; majority in favour of the third 
reading, 54. 

Aug. 1. — Lord Bexley moved the se^-ond reading of the .Tewish Civil Disabilities 
Removal Bill. In doing so his Lordsiiip obscr\ ed that he was not the enemy of the 
political rights of any body of men, although many went so far as to contend that 
the Jews never co'iltl he, for any length of time, the subjects of any Government, 
except one of their own. He believed the British Jews to he attached to the 
country of their hirtli ; he believed them to be goo«l sni»jects, and thought that the 
removal of civil disabilities was not only calculated to make them better subjects, 
but to afford increased chances of their eonveuMon. On these grounds he moved 
the second reading of the Bill. — Tlie Arc*hhishop of Canterbury felt bound to resist 
the Bill. He rnaintdined that the Jew.s, on account of tlieir tenets, were disqualified 
from co-operating in the work of legislation in a Christian Parliament and a 
Christian country. — The motion led to a somewhat lengthened debate, after which 
the House tlivided ; wlien the numbers were — for tliC second reading, 64; against 
it, 104 ; majority against tlie Bill, 50- 

Aiig. 2. — The JMarquis of Lahsdowne moved the second reading of the Dramatic 
Performances Bill, and in doing so, he entered into uliistory of the patent theatres, 
and conteiuled that monopoly in such matters was ruinous to the best interests of 
the drama and dramatic literature. The Earl of Glengall opposed the motion, and 
coiiclndeil by moving that the Bill be read a second time this day six months. — ^The 
Bisho}) of lioiulon also complained that the.atre.s should be kept open till the morn- 
ings of Sunday had commenced. — Lord Wynlord also complained of this Bill, 
interfering as it did with patent rights ; although he felt bound to admit that he 
did not know of moiT rational amusements than dramatic entertaimeats, when, 
they Avere jiroperly conducted. — Lord Melbourne expressed his disapprobation of 
portions of the Bill. — Their Lordships then divided ; the numbers were — for i^ 14 ; 
against it, 10. ... 

Ang. 5. — The Marquis of Lansdowne havincr moved the committal of the East 
India Company’s Clmrter Bill, Lord Kllenborougli moved that it be an instruction 
to the cominitt<*e to omit all such provisions of the measure as alter the existing 
laws in the East Indian presidencies. His Lordship's motion was negatived with- 
out a division, and the Hou.se went into committee on the bill. 

Aug. C. — The Marquis of Westminster gaA^e two notices for the next session— I. 
That if no oilier peer brought forward the suliject of the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities under which the Jews laboured, he Avonld revive tliat question; and 2. 
That he should next session propose the foregoing of the privilege of proxy. 

Ang. 0. — The Lord Chancellor (in reply to inquiry from the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde) observed that liis multifarious occupations had prevented him from being 
able to devote reqni.«ite attention to a Bill for altering the Law of Patents ; but 
that if it Avere postponed till the next se.ssion, it should have his anxious considera- 
tion. — On the motion for further considering the East India Charter Bill, the Karl 
of Aberdeen moved that Counsel he he<*ird in support of the claims of the Carnatic 
creditors. The Marquis of Lansdowne replied that the claims of these creditors 
would not he substantially affected by the Bill — that they remained as distinctly 
recognized and secured as before ; but that he had no objection to the introduction 
of a clause with such specific recognition. — The Earl of Aberdeen rejoined that^ 
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as he never 4aahted that the sense of justice would prevail, after this itatesMat hi 
waiild not piHs his motion. — After some further convenetion, the report vas agaia 
taken into consideration. — After some unimportant alterations, the Jllarquis of 
Laiisdowne proposed an amendment to the effect that nothing should be done by 
the Governor General as to tiie abolition of slavery, without first communicatiug 
i\i(h the Court of Directors and the Government at home. It was agreed to. 

Aiig. 12.— On the motion of the Earl of Ripon, the Slavery Abolition Bill was 
read a second time. 

Aug. 13. — The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Scotch Burghs 
Bill ; "and in doing so he spoke at great length in its support, entering into the 
history of the burghs, the assumptions of power of the towns* councils to the exclu- 
sion oi* the burgesses, and the establishment, in practice, of the principle of self- 
eieciioii. The discussion on the Bill occupied several hours, and it was finally read 
a second time. 

Aug. 14 — The House resolved into committee on the Colonial Slavery Abolition 
Bill. The moving of the several clauses called forth a good deal of desultory dis- 
cussion, as well as some pointed remarks from the Lord Chancellor, who vindicated 
the rigiits of the negro race, by declaring that they had as good a qualification to 
sit ill the Commons, if elected, as any gentleman of England, or to seats in tho 
Upper House, if raised to tlie peerage, as either of the Dukes opposite (the Dukes 
of Wellington and Cumherlaiid), the one illustrious by his actiinis, and the other 
culled illustri<iu.s by the courtesy of their Lordships. The Duke of Cumberland 
coni})laii)od of this personal allusion, the more especially as he had taken no part in 
the evening’s proceedings. 

Aug. 15. — Their Iiordships again resolved into committee on the Colonial Slavery 
Abolition Bill, beginning with the consideration of the 24tli clause, which enacts 
the compensation of 20,000,000/. — Lord Ellenhurongh said he did not object to the 
amount, hut thought that the compensation might he more beneficially awarded by 
perpetual aiinuitie.s. — The Earl of Kipoii replied that, hy the present arrangement, 
the planters and others who would receive the compensatirui might purchase the 
annuities if they were so disposed. — The clause was eventually agreed to, as were 
other clauses. The Committee on the bill occupied the whole of the remainder of 
the evening. tvt 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 22. — Mr. Stanley moved the second reading of the West India Slavery Bill. 
Mr. y. Buxton gave notice that there was to he no discussion in the present stage 
of the Bill; that he .should hereafter submit two propositions — fiist, to limit the 
apprenticeships to the narrowest space consistent with due preparation for a state 
of freedom ; and, secondly, to guard against the granting of any of the compensa- 
tion until the aliolition of negro shivery had been fully and entirely effected. — Dr. 
Lu^hi^gtoll said that he sliuuld resist any longer apprcnticesliip than was actually 
required to prepare for the altered condition of the negro race; and, secondly, 
should ])ropose that tlie slaves in the Mauritius should not he any longer retained 
in bondage, ex' cpt where the owners could show that those slaves had been not 
illegally iin]>ortcd. He also should protest, after his knowledge of them, against 
any thing being left for the ('olonial Legislatures to do in devising or arranging the 
measures for completing the abolition of slavery — After an extended discussion the 
Bill was read a second time. — The tliird reading of the Jews’ Disabilities Bill led 
to considerable discussion. Sir li. Ingli.s moved that the Bill he read a third time 
tliHt day six months. — Mr. Grant replied, and the House divided.— For the third 
reading, 139; against it, 52; majority, 137. 

July 23. — Mr. Tennyson moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Sep- 
tennial .^ct. The period, he was of opinion, had arrived when the question, which 
had been expressly reserved on the introduction of tlie Befurm Bill, ought to he 
determined. He hoped it would not be argued as a party question. The principle 
for which he contended was, that the representatives of the people ougnt to lie 
accountable to their constituents within a shorter period than seven yean. — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called upon the House to decide whether so important 
E motion ought to be introduced on the 23d of July f At such a period of t^e set- 
■ioa it was impracticable that a fiiU discussion could take place. Besides, it was to 
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be remembored that the present was the first session of the newVarliaifient, le Aet 
the question, which was surrounded with difficulties in itself, was not pressing, and 
therefore, under all the circumstances, ought to be postponed. At the same time, 
he did not wish to meet the motion with a direct negative. He therefore moved 
the previous question. — After a lengthened debate, the House divided, when tha 
previous question was carried by a majority of 4U, the numbers being — ayes, 213; 
uoes, ]6‘4. 

July 2 4. — In the Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill, Mr. F. Buxton brought 
forward his motion for an instruction to the Committee against further restraint 
on the negroes than was absolutely requisite for their welfare; that none should be 
imposed for the pecuniary interest of the masters. This led to an extended debate. 
The motion for going into committee was finally carried by a majerity of seven ; 
the numbers being — for the motion, 158; against it, 151. 

July 25 — Afr. O'Connell complained of a breach of privilege on the part of the 
Chromc/e find Times in “reporting” the debates. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord J. Russell, Sir K. Peel, &c., bore testimony to the general fidelity of the de- 
bates, and urged the withdrawal of the motion, they deeming it one calculated to 
increase rather than to diminish the difficulties, and it was eventually withdrawn.— 
The House proceeded afterwards with the Slavery Abolition Bill in Committee. 
Mr. Buxton's amendment for the reduction of the term of apprenticeships to three 
years was rejected. 

July2C. — Mr. O'Connell renewed his complaint about the publication of the 
del)ate3, and moved that Messrs. Lawson, of the Tunes, do attend the House on 
Alouday. — Several Members again bore testimony to tl»e general fidelity and ability 
with wiiicli the debates are rejxirted ; but they said, as the publication of debates 
is undoubtedly a breach of privilege, if the motion were pre.ssed they had no slter* 
native — they must support it. The motion was therefore carried. 

July 28. — Mr. O’Connell again brought before the House his complaint against 
the Press, observing, that as he did not want the printer but the proprietors, Ko 
should amend his motion — Mr. Alcthiicn moved an amendment, to the effect that 
the order be discharged, as be looked upon the quarrel in the nature of a private 
one, and one in whicii the House ought not to involve itself. — Mr. Robinson se- 
eonded the motion. — A very lengthened discussion ensued, the general wish being 
decidedly that an adjournment of the question should take place — The majority of 
Alemhers who spoke bore testimony to the general fidelity of the reports of the 
deitates — Mr. 1). W. Harvey ridiculed the idea of verbatim reports, and condemned 
the lengthy character of modern speeches. He suggested as a remedy, that with 
the e\'f:ei)iioii of the ministers, or those who brought forward motions, inembera 
ought to he limited to a quarter of an hour; that there should he a time-glass on 
the right of the chair to notify when the quarter was exhausted, and that then it 
should he notified to the lion, member that his sand was out.'' — Sir R. Peel ob< 
served that lie had been in Parliament for twenty years ; that during such period 
he had occasionally contributed figure.s, or other aid to reporters, when asked ; and 
that during 15 out of the 20 years he held office, he never had application from any 
reporter for any favour. — The House eventually divided. The numbers were—* 
ior tile motion, 48; for the amendment, 153; majority against the motion, 105. 

July 30. — Mr. OTonnell, in allusion to liis pledge of the previous evening, to 
clear the gallery until justice wa.s done by the reporters to the proceedings of the 
House, said lie should not carry his threat into effect. His object liad been obtained. 
It had been promised that in tutiire justice would he done. He did not believe it, 
but, however, he would wait and see. — Air. Roebuck hroiighi forward a motion fur 
pledging the House to take into consideration, with as little delay as possible, the 
best system which could be adopted for ensuring to the people general education.— 
Mr. Grote seconded the motion.— Lord Althorp and Sir K. Peel professed themselvei 
friendly to education, but not to a compulsory system for its promotion — After 
some observations from other members, Air. Roebuck consented to withdraw his 
motion. — Mr. C. Buller moved the following resolution : That it is the opinion, 
of this House, that in order to satisfy the just expectations of the people, it is no< 
cessary that such extensive reductions be m^e in the expenditure as shall effectually 
diminish the burdens of the country ; and that it is the duty of his Alajesty's 
Ministers to make such arrangements previous to the next session of Farliraent» 
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mpecting effective and non-<»ffecti%'e aerviceg of the military, naral, civil, Mid 
colonial establishments, as may be necessary for the attainment of this object.**— 
Lord Althorp moved as an amendment upon this another resolution, to the effect, 
** That while this House acknowledf^es with satisfaction that by the reduction of 
the public expenditure, and by the financial arranpfements carried into effect, there 
has been a reduction of taxation in the last and the present session to an amount 
exceediiifj 3,000,000/. annually, they feel it their duty to affirm the determination to 
which they have already come, to adhere to the just principles of wise economy, 
and to apply those principles to all departments of the state, paying a due regard to 
the national engagements and to the interests of the public service." — Lord Althorp’s 
amendment was agreed to without a division. 

July 31. — On the motion of Mr. Stanley* the House again resolved into com- 
mittee on the Colonial Slavery Abolition Bill. The 20 th (or 20 millions compen- 
sation) clause was again proposed. — Mr. Herries renewed his objection to the pro- 
posed mode of raising this sum, and inquired whether it was to be obtained by loan 
or otherwise ? — The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the sum was to he raised by 
loan, the appropriation and repayment of wdiich would he contingent on certain 
events. — Mr. Herries and IVIr. Baring complained of the projiosed mode, and thought 
the government ought not to have such power — Mr. Aglionby contended that there 
Ought to be only such compensation as uroiild take place between man and man ; 
compensation oiiglit to be for the difference between the cost of slave and free 
labour, and no more; at all events, he considered 20.000,000/. far too much, espe- 
cially W'hen he reflected how this country was pres.sed to sinking by taxation. — 
Sir R. Peel reminded the House, that their resolution for 20,000.000/. had been 
passed, and had been adopted by tlic House of Thirds : bow then could they rescind 
it? — Sir J. E. Wilmot’s ameiKlrnent, toBiibstitute 15,000.000/." for“ 20,000,000/.** 
being before the Committee, the subject led to extended discussion. — Mr. Secretary 
Stanley repeated that he considered the honour of Government and the faith of 
Parliament pledged to the grant of 20,000,000/. — The Committee eventually di- 
vided; the numbers were — For the original grant, 132; for the amendment, ; 
majority of B1 in favour of the grant of 20,000,000/. — Mr. F. Buxton afterwards 
made a proposition for the retention of half the grant (10,000,000/.) until the 
period of the apprenticeships liad expired and the abolition was complete. — After 
some discussion, the Committee also divided on this proposition. The niimbenp 
were— For it, 93; against it, 144 ; majority against it, 51. — The remaining clauses 
were agreed to. 

August 1. — Mr. Ewart moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the propriety of admitting East Indian sugar and coffee (the iirodiiee of free 
labour) on equal terms with .sugar and coffee the produce of the MVst Indies. — 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer atid Mr. P. Thompson were inclined to admit the 
principle of the resolution; they had never contended that the present system was 
of a permanent character, but the propriety of altering it now had been frequently 
discussed, and, they considered, di.s])o.sed of for the present. .As no .sati.sfactory and 
practical result could ensue Iniin carrying the resolution, they hojied the question 
W’ould not be pre-ssed ; not, however. wi»iiing to meet it with a direct negative, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the *• previous question.” — Mr. Ewart said, 
after these observations, he should prefer leaving the question in the hands of *tha 
Government after the observations he had heard, and cuiisequontly withdrew his 
motion. 

August 2. — On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lords* 
amendments to the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill were taken into consi- 
deration. After some remarks from Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, &c., wlio held that 
the Bill was a failure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested an alteration in 
the Lords* amendment, providing that ten livings should lie set apart to be be- 
stowed on the Fellows, or ex-Fellows, of Trinity Collage. Dublin, by the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin and Aimagb; and in the e\’’ent of their not agreeing, nomina- 
tions to the benefices to be made liy the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor of that Uni- 
versity. The alteration was, that in the event of the Archbishops not agreeing, 
the nomination should be made hy the Bishop of the diocese in which the Irving 
was situated. The amendments were then agreed to. 

Aug. 5.— Mr. O'Coimell gave notice, that early next sessioa he should mov^ (o 
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Tesoind the ttandmg order which makes the publication of the debates of the 
House a breach of privilege, and to declare any partial or unfair report of the pro- 
ceedings of the House a breach of j^irivilege. — A new writ was ordered for the city 
of London in the rnoixi'ef Sir John Key* who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
on the motion of Mr. D.’ W. Harvey. On the motion of Sir II. Hardinge, a com- 
mittee was also appointed to inquire into the contract with Government for station- 
ery, which Sir John Key is stated to be a party to. — The resolution for the condi- 
tional grant of 20,000, 000/< to the West Indian proprietors was agreed to in a com- 
mittee of the whole House; and the Slavery Abolition Bill having been recom- 
mitted, Lord Althorp brought up several clauses which provide for the manner of 
raising this sum of 20,000,000/, — Mr. Littleton brought forward a resolution for 
the grant of 1,000,000/., to he raised by the issue of Kxehequer-bills, to the Irish 
clergy in payment of the arrears of tithes due to them — the sum to be repaid by 
ten half-yearly instulinents. On a division, the resolution was carried by 87 to 51. 
Mr. Littleton, in the roursc of his observations on the resolution, made allusion 
to the leading features of an intended new Tithe Act for Ireland. 

Aug. 6. — Sir T. Freomantle moved for leave to bring in a hill to disfranchise the 
borough of Stafford, on the ground <ji the incurable corruption of the mass of its 
constituency.— Mr. Clietwynd resisted the motion, contending that there had been 
candidates wlio avouM neitlier ])jiy nor promise to pay for votes, instancing the case 
of a Mr. Hawker, at the election before the last. The motion was carried. The 
Hon. Bait, brought in th<* bill on the 8th. It was rejected ; but the Hon. Member 
expressed liis determination to rciiOAV it next session. — Mr. J. Murray obtained 
leave to bring in a liill to rejieal the olDih Geo. HI., c. CJ), commonly called the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill — The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he did not intend 
opposing the motion, because, after the repeal of this act, he thought the ci own 
would still have ample pouer to prevent such proceedings as might be deemed 
breach of lUMitrality, and the common law could punish improper proceedings or 
organizations in this country. 

Aug 7- — Tlic Colonial slavery Abolition Bill was read a third time and passed, 
and forwarded to tlie Lonls by Mr. Se<‘retary Stanley. Tiirre were, however, some 
amendments to the liill , cue, propo.«>ed hy 31 r. Wilks, tliat there should be no de- 
mand allowed for the services of the ap])renticed labourers on Sundays ; and that 
»<!hey should he at liberty to attend such places of worship as they pleased.-— 
Mr. Hume, on the proposition that the House resolve into a committee of supply, 
moved, hy way of umeiulment, that the House go into committee on the Assessed 
Taxes Acts, with the vieAv to the repeal of the inhaliited house-tax. In doing so 
lie addressed the House at great length, contending that reductions in many direc- 
tions, and particularly iii tlie army, wouiu afford the opportunity of the repeal.— 
The Ciiaiicellor of the Exchequer Iioped thru exi.sting circuinstance.s, arising out of 
the present state of Europe, w’ouIjI lender so large an army unnecessary. As to 
the house-tax, he admitted that it w^as huidensome, and that it was seriously felt 
in the metropolis, the prosperity of which had been affected hy causes that Avere 
stiU at Avork ; and he allow'ed that the surcharges had been vexatious, though they 
were justified by thehnAV; but he felt hound to admit that the tax was so unpo- 
pular, and that its unpopularity aaus so iiicieasing, tliat he should consider it to be 
the duty of the government, at the earliest possible period, to ascertain Avhether, by 
reduction or some changes, the necessity for continuing this tax might not be su- 
perseded. — Mr. IJume AvithdreAV his motion. 

Aug. 8. — Mr. S. Rice j>ro}>osed a grant of 60,000/. towards defraying the expense 
of the Police of the 3Ietro]»olis. He luid jireviously given notice of it, sngge.sting 
the grant in consequence of this force being occasionally engaged in public service, 
ceremonials, &c., Avhich, as they concerned the public generally, it Avas deemed 
unfair to impose all the e.xpen.'e of the force on the parishes. — It called forth a good 
deal of conver.sation, and a' division ; the Ayes being 4!) — Noes 10. 

Aug. 9 — The Factories’ Regulations* Bill was considered in Committee. — The 
Chancellor of the Exclu <pier made a general stutemeut of the character ol the Bill 
in its amended form. His Lordship said tliat three principles now distinguished 
the Bill : — 1. That it extended the proA'i sums of Sir John llobhouse’s Bill to all 
mills as Avell as cotton mills, Avith the exception of some silk AA'orks ; 2. That (in- 
stead of the ^Uen'’ hours’ provision; it enacted that children under 13 years of 
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sliould not b* employed for more than eight honri ^ day ; that perMUl mfdeP 
18 yearR of age sliould not be required to work more than 69 hours ia the weeds ; 
that children under nine years of age should not l>e employed at all; and that there 
should he inspectors to see that these provisions were cMied into effect ; and 3. 
That for the collateral protection of the children there shoiM be introduced a gene- 
ral system of education for all the children employed in the manufacturing districts. 
He did not admit the principle of interfering between the master and servant, but 
he thought tlie case of children who could not protect themselves was an excep* 
tion. 

Aug. 12.— Mr. Littleton moved the second reading of the Tithes Arrears (Iru- 
land) Bill. — Mr. Warburton and Mr. Hume resisted the bill altogether, as had in 
principle, and only preparing the way for the constant payment of the tithes of 
Ireland by this country. — Mr. Littleton defended the hill, and maintained that if it 
were not carried the. worst results must ensue ; that it would be sanctioning the 
resistance of just demands ; that it would inevitably lead to a servile war; that the 
army and police would then he required to defend property ; and that it might be 
his duty to direct the army and police to extend that protection, a duty from which 
unquestionably he should not shrink. — ^The House divided on the motion. The 
numbers were, in favour of the bill, 109; against it, 53 ; majority, 5G.— The China 
Trade Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Aug. 13. — The case of the Inner Temple, in refusing to sanction the calling of 
Mr. D. W. Harvey to the bar, was brought before the House by Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, and the amendment for more complete information by Sir F. Vincent.— 
Sir J. Scarlett defended the conduct of the Inn, and declared that the case had 
been submitted to the Judges, and that the course pursued by the Benchers had 
received their sanction. — Mr. D. W. Harvey gave to this statement the strongest 
contradiction ; he denied that it had any foundation. — The case is to be resumed 
next session. 

* Aug. 14 — TheHou.se went into a committee on the IMiscellaneous and Com- 
iziissiiriat Kstimates, and in moving resolutions on them Mr. S. Kice detailed the 
extensive I'eductions that had taken place in the estimates as' compared with those 
Cf the last and previous years. Besides those great reductions, he stated that there 
was to be no vote on account of army extraordinaries. The several grants called 
forth a good deal of desultory discussion, but no very decided opposition. ^ 

Aug. 15. — Mr. Buckingham brought forward a resrdiition, that the forcible 
impressment of seamen for His Majesty's navy is unjust, cniel, inefficient, and 
unnecessary, and that it is the duty of the House to avail itself of the present period 
of profound peace to provide some means of manning the ships of his Majesty iii 
time of war, without a violation of the liberties of any class of his Majesty's sub- 
jects.*’ — After some di.scussioii the resolution was modified as follows:—^* That it is 
the duty of this House to avail itself of the present period of profound peace to 
institute an inquiry, in order to ascertain whether some mode may not be devised 
of m<iniiing ships in time of war, without having recourse to the practice of im- 
pressii\^nt and rejected upon a division by a majority of 5 ; the numbers being 
54 and 59. 

Ang. 10 — Various resolutions, founded on the estimates, were agreed to, but not 
without much remark. — On the grant for the University Frofessorsliips, complaint 
was made that those estahlishmeiits, with their princely property and exclusive in* 
Struction and lionours, should have those Profes.sors paid out of the public purse.— 
Mr. S. Kice intimated that it was the opinion of many Members of the Senate that 
Di^sente^8 ought to he allowed to participate in the advantages and honours of the 
Universities, and he thought it not unlikely that next session some cpmipunicHtion 
would he made to this effect. — Mr. Tooke and Mr. Hume hoped that such might b<^ 
the re.sult, and they trusted that in the meantime these Universities would with- 
draw their interdict against a charter being granted to the London University. 


THE COLONIES. 

_ WEST INDIES. (JAMAICA.) 

Accounts from JamaiWto the 20th of June, via New York, inform us that such 
Was the state of public opinion in that island on hearing of its being the intention 
of the British government to deprive the proprietors of slaves of their prf)perty 
without any compensation! and merely lending them fifteen millions for a period of 
twelve years, to he returned out of wages paid by the planters to the slaves, that the 
inhabitants immediately drew up the following memorial : — We claim from the 
general government security from future interference with our slaves. We claim 
that sectarian missionaries shall be left to the operation of those laws which govern 
the other subjects of his Majesty. We ask for smdi alterations in the revenue Acts 
as shall revive our prosperity ; and, should compensation also be refused, we finally 
and humbly require that the island of Jamaica be separated from the parent country, 
and that, being also absolved from tlu* allegiance to the British crown, she be free 
either to assume independence, or to unite herself to some state by whom she will 
be cherished and protected, and not insulted and plundered.*’ 


FOREIGN STATES. 

bUAlN. 

Madrid f Aug. 5. — ^Those, who are iiittM*est<*<l In «pro.'ulIng a beliof that the king 
has entirely recovered from his late iiidispobition, deceive themselves in supposing 
that they imjH)se on any one. His J\Iajesiy has not quitted his chamber for several 
days, and some well-informed persons say that he is entirely precluded from the use 
of his limbs. Gastello, his first physician, thought him siifhciently ill to require 
that the Madrid Gazette should publish bulletins regarding his health; but this 
was not acceded to, and officmlltj his iVJaje.sty is in good licalth. A regency has 
been much spoken of within the last feu <lays, and report says that it is to be com- 
posed of the Queen, the Infant Hon Francesco, and Marshal Castanos. To thtft 
regency the direction of State affairs would beconiided, in case of the King’s death 
miring the minority of his daughter. It ajipears that this regency had, in fact, 
been actually formed some time ago, but that would not prevent the Queen from 
governing temporarily alone, were the King too ill to be allowed, or able, to take 
any part in Slate affairs. In the midst of all this uncertainty us to the future 
policy of this government, some new measures have been determined upon by the 
present administration, which, without perhaps its being so intended, have favoured 
the progress of wise and moderate reform, .fiiiitns for charitable purposes have 
been formed in the principal towns of the kingdom. Their object is to root out 
the habits of mendicity of a large class throiigntnu the kingdom, which form one of 
the greatest drawbacks on this country’s prospeiity. Diligences and inns have 
been established on a great immher of roads, which, owing to the want of them, 
have hitherto been almost impracticable. Periodical publications, under the name 
of Official Bulletins^ have been established in almost every city, and in places wherej 
perhaps, no newspaper of any kind had ever before appeared. 

KORTLU VI.. 

General Boiirmont has drawn off the IViiguelite forces from before Oporto. It 
is reported that he is concentrating all the Migutlite troops fur a desperate effort 
to recover back Lisbon ; but no precise information has been received with relation 
to their present strength. It, however, appears probable that considerable numbers 
remain in arms, and will give the Constitiiiionalists much trouble. 

From accounts received from Lisbon, it appears that Don Pedro continues to 
sustain his mischievous ascendency in the direction of the affairs of the Constitu- 
tionalists. Their posture is far from safe, and the expectations of the Liberals on 
their behalf are much too sanguine. 

OREECE. 

The commission appointed to organize the affairs of the church in Greece is 
preparing a plan, according to which there is to be an entire separation between the 
Greek church and the patriarch at Constantinople. The clergy are to depend on a 
synod like that which directs ecclesiastical affairs in Russia. The new city to bo 
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founded on the isthmus of Corinth is to be called Othonopolis. King Otho dis- 
tinguished his birth-day not only by an amnesty for^ the Palicari, but by founding 
an order of St. SiU'iour for the reward of meritorious defenders of the country, 
artists, servants of the state, &c. The King is Grand Master of the order. 

RUSSIA. 

There has boon lately exhibited in the Palace of tb.e Tamedo, at St. Petersburgh, 
a state bed, constructed at the royal manufactory by order of the Emperor, to be 
sent as a present to the Schah of Persia. It i.s formed of solid crystal, resplendent 
with silver ornaments. It is ascended by steps of blue glass, and has a fountain 
underneath, so contrived as to throw out on each side jets of odoriferous waters. 
The effect when the chamber is lighted up is absolutely dazzling, and it has the 
appearance of myriads of diamonds. — GaJignam's ^Icssengrr. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-squave, 
Josiah John Giieat, Esq., AI.P., of Duwlais 
House, Glamorganshire, to the Lady Charlotte 
Elizabeth Bertie, sister of the Earl of Lindbey. 

AtFerntower, N.B., the Hon. W. H. Drum- 
mond, eldest son of Viscount Strathallen, to 
Christiann, youngest daughter of the late 11. 
Baird, of Newbytb, Esq. 

At Dry Drayton. Cambridge, the llev. R. 
Harington, eon of the late Sir .T. E. Harington, 
Bart./Feilo\vof Brusennose, Oxford, and llcc* 
tor of Old, Northampton, to Ccuilia, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Smith, Prebendary of Durham. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Major Hall, 
Ist Life Guards, to Jemima, daughter of J. 
Pole Carew, Esq. 

At Paris, W. Warren, Esq., to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir W. Strulh, ot St. Vincent’s. 

At Matlock, Lord Barham, to Lady Frances 
Joscelyii, daughter of Earl lloden. 

At St. Mary’b, Bryanstoii-square, David 
Thurlow Cunyiighame, eldest sun of Sir David 
Cunynghunie, of Miliicraig, Bart., to Anne, 
daughter of Lieut -Gen. the Hon. R. Mende. 

Ill Dublin, the Rev Arthur Newcombe, 
Rector of Abbejlex, to the Hen. Catherine 
Wlngheld. 

At Paris, Lieiit.-Coloiiel Rayb<*ind, Vice- 
Consul of France, in Albania, to Frances, only 
daughter of H. Rowland Harley, Esq., Alton, 
Hants. 

At St. George’s, Hanover- square. Captain 
Strangways, Royal Horse Artillery, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late B. Harene, Esq., of Foots- 
cray-place, Kent. 

Ill Athboy, Ireland, the Rev. J. Brownlow, 
to Lady Elizabeth Bligb, sister of Earl Darn- 
ley. 

Ambrose Brewin, Esq., of Tiverton, Devon, 
to Caroline, youngest da ugh ter of John Heath- 
cote, Esq., M.P. for Tiverton. 

The Hon. John Gray, son of Lord Gray, of 
Gray and Kinfauns, N.B., to Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late Lieut..Coloiiel C. P. 
Ainslie, 4th Light Dr.igooii.s, 

B. A. Cloyiie Austin, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir H. Austin, to Maria, daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Godwin, of Teignniuuth. 

At Marylebone-church, Capt. J. Nembhard 
Hibbert, to Jane Anne, only daughter of Sir 
R. Alexander, Bart. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Ciipf. K. 


Gordon Douglas, Grenadier Guards, brother 
ot Earl Morton, to Juliana, daughter of G. H. 
Dawkins Pennant, Esq., of Pciirhyn, Car- 
narvon. 

/iiVrf.] — Killetl in the action off Cape St. 
VinccMit, nndcT .^dmi^al Napier, E. Knyvetl, 
Lieutenutil ol Marines, son of \V. Knyvett, 
Esq. 

At Kensington, John, eldest son of the late 
Sir llardinge Ciltard, Chiet Justice of Ceylon. 

In his 82d year, John Wilkinson, Kbq., of 
Pimlico, uho had been fifty-three years u yeo* 
man of his Muiesty’s body guard. 

At West humble, in his 74th year, George 
Daniel, E.sq., one of the Benchers of the Hon. 
Society of tlie Inner Tenijile. 

Francos, daughter of .Stanley Howard, Esq., 
East Biixldti, Surrey. 

At Ickletoii, the lion. Percy Wyndhnm. 

In Upper Brook-street, Dr A. M. Ilawkins. 

At tiie chateau of Illation, near Blois, at the 
ngeot Lient.-tlen. Count O Cunne>l, Giaiul 
Cross of the Unyal and iMilitaiy Older of St. 
Louis. Bom in IieKiiid, Le euterccl into the 
service of Fr.mce in l7fii, and commanded at 
tiie sieges of Mahon and Gibraltar. The jire- 
pnrutioii of the Inlaiitry RcguIationR was con- 
fided to him in 17-S.'^, and completed in 17!>1. 

In Bath, Harriet, sister to S. Irton, Esq., 
M.P., Ciimberlund. 

At Stobo, Peebles, James, eldest son of Sir 
J. Montgomery, of Stanhope, Bart. 

In George street, Portmun-square, the Hon. 
Colonel W. Colyear, aged 59. 

Near Dublin, Caroline, wife of R. Haig, Esq., 
of Roebuck, and daughter of the late Sir W. 
Wolseley, Bart. 

In Belfast, Major Lcdlie, E. I. C.'s service. 

In Dungannon, T. A. staples Ahmuty, Esq., 
late Lieut. -Colonel of 1st Madras Infantry. 

J. Heriot, K.sq , late Comptroller of the, 
Royal College, Chelsea. 

At Florence, Capt. C. MonlnguWalker, R.N. 

The Itev. John Bankhead, in his b7tli year, 
having been fiH years minister of Ballycarry, 
the eldest Presbyterian Congregation in Ire- 
land. 

At Aberdeen, Dr. Datiney, aged 84, Professor 
of Civil Law in the King’s College, Aberdeen 
011(1 bhcrilf Substitute. 



PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN M^ALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


I.ONDON. 

The London and Greenwich Railway . — This railway is the germ of an immense 
line of railroad stretcliiiig to Dover, with its continuation from Calais to Paris, 
and throughout the whole of France, to the Mediterranean at Marseilles, the whole 
of which vast extent of lines of road are about to he covered with railways by joint- 
stock companies in England, and in France by the government of the country. We 
give, in tlie following calculations, a view of the advantages, and savings of time 
and expense, resulting from the railways, thus reacliing from Liverpool to the 
metropolis of France : — 

Miles Hours. 

From Liverpool to London, by the G’ intl Junction llaihviy . . 210 10 

From London to Dover, over the London and Greenwich Grand 
riadurt, or Uaiilw.'iy I the plans for the continuation of this line 
hclnif now in the Private Hill Office in the House of ConnnoiiK) 72 4 

From Dover to Calais, by Steam Navigation 21 2 

From Calais to Paris, by Railway, determined on by the French 

Government l!)0 9 

4tt:} 25 

almost fill the time now occiijued m travelling from Liverpool to London, per 
coach, the w'bole distance at an expense of less than 3/. ; whilst the intercourse 
between Liverpool and Dublin, by steam navigation, is secured to the port of 
Liverpool by ten hours’ sail. Thus, therefore, the disadvantages of distance wdll 
he, as it were, annihilated by the railway system^ and nations will become as pro- 
vinces of the same territory. 

University of London . — A jrieeti ug of the proprietors has taken place to sanction 
the Council in mortgaging part of the estate of the University. The debts and 
engagements of the University amount to 371 o/. With a view to discharge this 
debt, the Council have entered into a treaty for a loan by way of mortgage on the 
estate of the University for 4000/., for a period of five years, with interest at 4^ 
}>iv cent., to be increased to 5 per cent, in default of payment within two months 
alter the stipulated time. 'J’Jiis mortgage will constitute tlie entire and only charge 
on the estate. The proceedingf. of the Council were unanimously confirmed. ] 

Tlie long-proiected opening in the Strand, from AVaierloo-bridge to Cliarles-street, 
and thence to Loiig-acro, is about to be carried into effect. The inhabitants of such 
lionscs as must he removal in conseoueuce hate received notice to cjuit their habi- 
tations without delay. 

The Public Walks Committee state their regret at hearing that it is in contem- 
plation to inclose and hnihl ii]ion that pleasant rising ground called Primrose Hill, 
situate to the north of the Regent's Park. It is understood that it belongs to Eton 
College ; and the committee suggests that means should be taken by Government 
to secure it in its j'resent open state. 

The Public Walks Committee point out three eligible places to he thrown open to 
the public as proper for public waikN. The first is Copenhagen Fields, alioiit fifty 
acres, which is to he disposed of; the second place is Hackney Downs, or Bonner's 
Fields ; and the third is an extension and improvement of the cinhankmeiit along 
the river side to the east of London, from Lirnchoiise to Blackwall, culled the IRili 
AVall. This phn^e, say the (loinmittee, if laid out as a public terrace or a walk, 
would command a view of the opposite coast of Kent, and all the vessels passing 
up and down the river to the port of London. The flowing tide gives great fresli- 
ness to the air at this spot, which appears very eligible for a reserved public walk ; 
and the evidence of emiueiic surveyors shows that this might he efl'ected at a very 
moderate expense. Tney also suggest the laying out and planting, round the edge 
of Keriiiingtoii Common, of a handsome public walk. 
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ctUBBhLANO. 

Koman 4ittiquUies.’-A most interesting discovery of iOtmoA antiquities lias lately 
been lOadIt at Carrrorren, near Giisland. Tbe following eoconnt of it has been 
published by a gentleman who has visited the place:— ^s Mr. John Garrick, of 
Carrvorren, in the parish of Haltwhistle, lying, as a crow would fly, about midway 
between (lil.slarid and the town of UaltWhistle, tvas digging a drain, he discovered, 
ill the field adjoining his Louse, in the direction of the ^man wall, which goes 
across the chain of rocks called the Devil's Teeth, about four feet from the surface 
of the earth, several square flags, beautifully wrought and chisselled, and about 
twelve or fifteen square stones, about three feet square and nine inches thick, of 
the hardest granite. In the field adjoining, 1 also saw the remains (If a Boman 
temple. The sanctuary itself appeared al>out thirteen feet square: a stone altar- 
piece was standing at the east end: the remaining walls are about thirty inches 
high. This communicated with an ante-room, the same length, (viz. thirteen feet,) 
but only about four feet wide ; another door immediately opposite leads you to an- 
other apartment, now covered with ruh1)i^h, at tlie side of wliich there is the begin- 
ning of an excavation. Tlie earth above is two feet, or less. I perceived, by 
stooping and looking in, one or two standing round pillars, supporting the roof, of 
about three feet high : one of them was lying down at the mouth of the entrance, 
below the surface. 1 found the old Roman cement still perfect on the wall, a piece 
of which I send for your inspection. Near this compartment a well was disco- 
vered, filled with old pieces of iron — such as the poiii| of a wild- boar spear, two 
feet long, with a tremendous barb at one end, and a socket to receive a shaft at the 
other; also, a hoou of a bucket (no A^avs rusty\ a rusty short dagger or crease, 
a copper coin (the size of a farthing), on one side of which was a«square, upright 
gateway, with an arch in the centre: at the top stood a crowing coeJk; on the other 
aide the head of one o^ the Roman emperors. There are several upright, square 
Btones, with inscriptions^ also, uumciMus hones of animals-^among the rest, those 
1 now send you for examination : tlie bead, in my humble opinion, is that of an 
elk, or red deer; the thigh-bone is tbe largest for its length 1 ever saw, and if it 
does not belong to the same animal, 1 must leave it to others to discover. These 
relics must have been buiied there seventeen or eighteen centuries. The well, fur 
about nine feet from the top, was of round masonry ; below that, square ; alto- 
gether, aliout sixteen or twenty feet deep.” 

* KENT. 

Ditcovtry of Antique Remaim in the hie of Irately, as the sexton of 

the parish of Minster was digging a grave, when about five feet and a half from 
the surface of the ground, he citiiie to a large quantity of stone ; after having re- 
moved this from the grave, he discovered a figure or statue of a man, in tw7) pieces, 
separated near the middle of the body. Twenty men were required to raise this 
immense weight from the place where it was deposited. The figure is of stone, and 
measures six feet three inches ill length, .and two feet across the shoulders. It is 
of the size of a stout, muscular, wcll-pnqioriioned man, and appears to have lain 
upon a square tablet of stone, Avith tiie arms across the breast, the hands then 
drawn up and placed perpendicularly toAvurds the head. Between the tAvo little 
fingers is a small image, quite perfei.t, exactly in the same position as the form 
itself. On each side of the head are the rc)>resentations of a seraph or chenib, and 
at each side of the feet are the remains of the image of a lion. On the feet are 
spurs. Near to the spot in the same grave w'as found a small figure representing 
(apparently) the head of a iiiin, which in all probability had lieeu placed over the 
tomb ; her countenance is of a most grievous cast) her teeth decayed, and her 
tongue lying out upon her loAver lip. From the form of the pieces of stone which 
have been found, some of Avliich are fluted, there appears to have been an arch over 
the tomb, similar to some Avhich arc noAv in the chur(‘h ; there is iio doubt it has 
lain many centuries. A nunnery, formerly connected with the building, extended 
much beyond the site of the present church. It was demolished by, the Danes 
about the ninth century. In Ho2 the Danes Avent up the Thames, at whicli period 
the destruction of the f^abric may plausibly be laid. Traces of encampment may be 
distinctly seen not far distaii'. irom the s}K)t. The figure has been cleansed and 
placed in the parish church for the inspection of the curious ; the-antiquary will no 
doubt avail himself of an opportunity of paying a visit to the Spot, and much in- 
Itresting information on thii» itubject will thus be obtained. ‘ 
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Opt!^ tfihe Ji^ew Pier at Oravetend^*^Thl6 new grand Stone Pier at Orat<eii€nd| 
erected for the accommodation of fkasiengeri to and front the Bteamen, has been 
called. The day passed Off withdut any iittempt. having been made on the part o 
the watermen, who destroyed a short-time since a portion of the projection, the 
Mayor having taken the precaution to Swear in 200 special constables to prevent 
any collision. The new pier extends 100 feet from the grand stone pier, and a 
further addition of 40 feet will shortly he made. It is said that an additional six- 
pence will be made by the steamers to the fare to cover the expenses. The water- 
men, who have refused all offers of accommodation, and even rejected the compensa- 
tion offered by the Corporation, have announced their intention of landing and 
embarking passengers at 2d, per head, one-half of the fare allowed hy the Act. 

somehsctshire. 

Briito/ekd London Railway , — A respectable meeting to promote this undertaking 
has been held at the Guildhall. Some of the principal merchants in the city took 
part in the proceedings. The report holds out very strong inducements for accom- 
plishing the object ; and it cannot be denied that Bristol requires some powerful 
stimulus to place her upon a fimting tv'ith Liverpool and other commercial towns. 
We know nothing tt^ove likely to promote our commercial prosperity on an 
attended scale than this project . — Bristol Paper, 

SCOTLAND. 

Hie following is a sca!$ of the debts for which persons were imprisoned in the 
Katioiial Gaol of Scotland, at Edinburgh, during the undermentioned years : — 


'A 

182-1. 

1827. 

1828. 

Persons. 

1831. 

1832. 

Under 2/. 

182 . 

. 145 . 

. 155 . 

. 213 . 

. 157 

2/. and under 5/ 

150 . 

. 144 . 

. 143 . 

. 126 . 

. ISO 

hi. and under 10/. • • • 

59 . 

. 75 . 

. 80 . 

. 83 . 

. 82 

10/. and under 20/. . . • 

61 . 

• 65 . 

. 53 . 

. 47 . 

• 55 

20/. and up wai (Is . . . 

42 . 

. 84 . 

. 55 . 

. 67 . 

. 68 

Meditalione fugie warrants 

5 . 

• 5 • 

. 8 . 

. 8 . 

. 17 

Totals 

499 

519 

494 

"544 

506 


The amount of the debts of the 409 prisoners in 1824 was 321 Of. 3«. (id . ; tbe 
619 prisoners in 1827, 73l5f. 19s. 2d, ; the 494 prisoners in 1828, 4019/. IBs, 9d, 

Ancient Remains , — There was lately dug np in Shielforky Mbis, near Blackford, 
by some people “ casting peats,’* a box of a very singular kind, and believed to be 
ancient— since it must have been constructed in a very primitive state of society. It ^ 
appeared to have been joined together by thongs of leather passing through perfora- 
thins in the sides, ends, and iMittom ; and the lid, which projected a little over the^^ 
front and ends, had been fixed in the same way. As frequently happens in similar 
cases of discovery, the curiosity was hewn in pieces by the spades of the w'orkmen, 
before any attention was paid to its contents. They state, however, that it appeared 
to them to have contained a mass of greasy matter, along with some bones, and n 
** clumsy lump of brass;” and, according to the description of one of the men, a 

queer aim thing,” the only article which any of them had the curiosity to carry 
home. We shall, perhaps, have something more to communicate regarding these 
reliqiies, so soon as our correspondent can comraunicdte more particular information 
on the subject. \N'e can only add, that the 'Miox” was found embedded in the 
loam, eight feet below the present surface of the moss. — Stirlmy Advertiser. 

Fossil Remains.~—\ specimen of the head of the fo.ssil elk was lately discovered 
in moss, resting on marl, about six miles from Belfast. The specimen w'as in a 
fine state of preservation ; the head was entire, and tlie teeth were perfect, and 
the immense horns w'ere also complete. The liead and horns weigh about 2 cwc. 
Kach horn measures from the base to the tip five feet six inches. The measurement 
between the tips of the horns is seven feet six inches. The whole specimen is 
twelve feet in circumference. This beautiful and valuable specimen has been 
acquired by the Andersuiiian Museum, of which it forms one of the finest 
ornaments.— G/asi/oio Uendd, 

Petrifaction,~^ll\ie remains of a tree has been found at Newfaulds quarry, near 
Tullib(^yi smbadded in a kind of clay, tibout eleven feet under the surface, seven 



isfs 
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of which 18 surface ground, and four of solid rock. It appears to h'ave bedn areij 
large tree, uod, judging from the remains, to have been ai»biLt six or eight feet in 
circiimfeMce. It seems to have been cut through, and ttresolid rock lies over the 
place been cut. It lies:' in.^^sImiUng direction'. The lengtli of’ the 

body;^f the tree which remains is two feet, six inches ; a projecting ])art of the 
root IS one foot, four inches ; the breadth at the top is onoibot, three inches ; and 
the breadth at the root two feet, one inch. The remains of the root is one foot in 
length, and one foot, five inches in breadth: The root sends forth a small fibre, 
one foot ill length. It is one of the finest specimens ^of petrifactiotl^, 


National Education . — ^The Synod of Ulster liat'e adopted thl%«^]uti^P|Lnn the 
subject of national fiiicatioii. The principal points on wliich are, 

that the patrons and conductors of schools shall fix the time of teaMcig^^in the 
schools, and shall appropriate a given portion of this time to the reading of the 
Scriptures; and also, that during this appropriated time the Roman Catholic 
children may retire if they please — at all events, that they shall not be compelled 
to remain or to join in the Scripture classes, unless they or their guardians choose 
that they should do so. The giving up of the compulsory principle sets aside the 
claims of the Kildare-place Society, at least in a natwnnl view ; and the admission 
that a particular part of each day may he exclusively appropriated to literary exer- 
cises, and another portion to scriptural reading, brings the difference between the 
National Board and the Synod to a mere question as tdlftlie quantity of time to be 
employed ; and this being altogetlier a matter of local arrangement, the general 
principle is evidently given up. 


Lately, upwards of HOC reapers, from different parts of the ccuntry, amongst 
whom were several of the better class of farmers, assembled at Monart-house, tlie 
%eat of K. R. Cookman, Ksq., and voluntarily cut down all that gentleman’s crop 
V which was fit for the sickle, to testify the respect and affection his virtues and ex- 
cellent qualities as a resident landlord have gained for liirn amongst all classes. Mr. 
Cookman enter^'ns his tenantry to dinner fifter each reut^day. 

The new boara under the Irish Ciiiiroh Bill will be composed of 'the following 
' 'persons, in addition to those who er o//tcw are to have seats at it : — The Archbishop 
of Cashel, the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of Meath, tlie Bishop of Killaloq^ Dr. 
Sadlier, and Messrs Quinn and Erck. Tlie two latter are to receive salaries. ' 


4$^ The Dublin pi|Sfers advert to the retirement of the Marquis of Anglesey from 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. We believe the whole affair depends upon health ; 
^ but were it even otherwise, wh.at is to he inferred from a desire to retire after so 
Jong and critical an exercise of office.^ The Ercmng Mail names the Duke of 
|;%chmond for a successor, all which, we apprehend, amuuiits to nothing beyond 
l^'toleriihly rational guc6s-work. 


[A further return of the assessment at which certain houses in the coiinU'y are 
assessed has been laid before the House of Commons, from whi<;li v/c extract the 
following items : — In the county of Derby, Kedleston, the magnificent mansion of 
Lord Scarsdale, is only rated at 100^. a year, and pays hut 14/. '^s. Ad. for inhabited 
house-duty ; the Duke of Devonshire’s the same ; tlie Earl of Harrington’s, at 
Elvastiiie, at bO/. ; Lord Chesterfield's, jit llrodby, at 80/. ; IMr. Mundy, at Shipley, 
60/. In York, Mr. Jolin Gully, for Ackworth, is rated at 80/. ; the Duke of Leeds, 
100/. ; Lord Wharnchffe, for Wortley, 1 00/. In the Isle of 'Wight, Lord George 
Seymour, for Norris Castle, 100/. ; Mr. George M'ard, for Nonhwood, 100/.] 
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THE HERO OF WATERLOO. 


77t^? Hero may sound invidious to those who attach^ the title indis- 
criminately to the tlioiisands of brave fellows who fought and fell on the 
field of Waterloo. At any rate, it may be insisted that the distinctive 
epithet appertains, par ex<u4lmcj^^ to him who commanded and con- 
quered on the glurioi^ day, in lionour of which so many a ton of pow'- 
der has exploded, aiur so many a ])ipe of port been drained. But if I 
can prove, as I think I can, that one great unknown exists, greater than 
the greatest of all who have been slain or sung, buried or bepraised, it 
w'ill be admitted that I do an act of individual justice, in placing at the 
head of Fame’s muster-roll the name to which the real place of honour, 
the greenest laurel w reath belongs. Let the many who lie covered w’ith" 
glory and quicklime find their bards, as Achilles found^his. My hero 
shall be hojiioured in plain prose ! , n 

There are few’ travellers, with any pretensions to research or senti- 
ment, who have failed to make a pilgrimage to Waterloo ; a shrine from 
which mementos arc carried away, instead of being hvmg up there ; an 
uncovered teuqdc, over which Fame will flap her nois^wings as long al 
memory may cheer or imagination brighten the human mind. Yet few, 
according to my theory, see Waterloo aright. 

To him w ho has visited the place as it ought to be visited, — in si}encc> 
and solitude, at least with no sounds but llie moaning blast sweeping 
from the forest, and no society but the carrion crows wheeling round 
and round, as if tradition had told them the tale of former feasting, — to 
him who thus sees Waterloo, how disgusting is it to maik the carriage- 
loads of unsympathizing entity that rattle along the road, and trip across 
the conifields and meadow s which compose the awful spot ! There has 
■►'iiot been one given day during seventeen summers that lias seen Water- 
loo left free from the intrusion of crowds, heterogeneous in all the 
mixture of w’orldly distinctions, yet essentially alike in that empty 
curiosity which each individual possesses in common wdth the rest. 
This moral idiopathy, which neither proceeds from nor depends on any 
other disease, — this itch for seeing memorable places, from which its 
possessors relieve themselves instinctively, as cattle rub against a post, 
is peculiarly English. It is like the celebrated sweating sickness of 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, by which, it is said, all Britons were attacked 
at the same time, and they alone, — be they in what part of the world 
they might. But that was a passing epidemic, — tliis is a chronic 
malady ; — and it is as much our ow'n as the ** home,” and the com- 
OcL — VOL. XXXIX. NO. CLIV. K 
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fort,” or any other of the distinctive enjoyments of which we are so 
justly proud. 

And BO it is that nine-tenths of the “ pilgrims ” pay their devotions 
at this immortal shrine ; going there not for its sake but their own, just 
to hwte to say they saw it, — which, barring the immorality, they might 
as well say without doing *. But this was not my way. I have been 
over and over tlie ground full twenty times or more ; tha^is, over the 
valleys, and plains, and rising slopes, which were the scen^j^^ejight, 
and which will go down to the latest posterity as ^I^K^Uoo. 

But I have also scon, and examined well, many an acN^|ttry ^M||^ch 
are all necessary Miiks in the chain of general intercst,^H||||^dcfr not 
one traveller in a thousand ever dreams of looking at. ‘ 

Can the liasty impiirer, a\Iio goes his gnltopndc across the hattle-field, 
in the care of tliat coniinonplace automaton culled a “ — that 

curse of the intellectual observer, — rightly understand the ])liilosophy of 
such a scene? Ts it in an hour’s run across the surface that lie can read 
the deep-huried lessons of tliat vast gymnasium, where hewlio thinks 
may he self-tanglit on all the grandest topics of polities and morals ? 

I neither deserve nor claim any ])artienlar mciiit ibr seeing Waterloo 
as it should he seen, T lived in its neighhonrhood for a long time, and 
. 1 was ])robal)ly its visitor loss fre(pien(ly than T should have been, 
■t., 'Thousands come away disu])pointc(l, unmoved by the scene; and so 
^ ^plight I, had I visited it in the usual hop-step-and-juinp manner of the 
%xnany. 1 remember once standing in the \ cry centre of the field with 
an eminent poet, but a jioor jihih.sopbcr, for be, is a narrow politician. 
No man, howprer, has a finer, imaginatiou,^ or is more likely to he af- 
<^ctcd by whatever is rich in hiiglity insjifrfttion : yet he w as totally un- 
affected and quite uni by the ]>l^c, and knew' not a thrill of 
feeling nor a shudder of awe, while"** 

“ Treading on a nation's. dust !” 


He told me that “ he was never moved by any site, how ever memorable 
^ deeds done upon it, that did not present some feature of natural 
TOfttity.” I could not exactly understand such want of susceptibility to the 
’^moral sublime. But J am sure that had he wandered ]ireviously through 
the forest-paths of Soigiiies, or the delicious defiles between Wavre and 
W'atcrloo, let his mind grow redolent w ith images of the past, and his 
fancy conjure up tlic myriads of bright spirits that wait upon its spell, 
he had found the field too acutely exciting, instead of being, as it 
seemed to him, 

“ Flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

It was after such a rainhlo as I here allude to, gun on my arm and 
dog at heel, that I burst suddenly from the forest, in ])ursuit of a covey 
of partridges, in the very place where Bulow' first appeared to the de- 
ceived and then desperate gaze of Imperial Napoleon. The season was 
advanced. It was September; and I had abundant proof in my game- 
bag that I liad not sjicnt my day for nothing, hut that if I had been 
wandering in a mood of sadness, ** shooting\mdi physicked care.” 


* Most people Iiave hoani (Iiut some mny not) of Sheridan’s characteristic tefily 
to his son’s assertion that he went down into a coal mine, merely that he “ might 

have to say he did so.’*— “ Ah ! Tom,*’ replied the father, ** you might have easily 
Said it, without committing the folly of doing it,” 
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Jiist as I emerged from the forest the sim was going rapidly do^m. The 
.western horizon was filled with the mixture of haze and light that forms 
so indescribable a beauty of the hour, — which the pen may talk of with- 
out telling, and the pencil may daub but cannot paint. The lion, 
that fine etnblem which should teach the nations w'ho adopt It that 
dignity is joined with true courage, stood evident on his earthen mound, 
formed of the very floor that had echoed the tramp and turmoil of the fight. 
This noble , monument w'as fully lighted by the sunbeams, projected to- 
wards it in triangular shapes, and giving to the whole an effect of 
vftpodly yet htflliant arcliitecture, quite indescribable, yij^ften attempted, 
in pictuwii '^hich, while meant to be holy, arc but mojeries of heaven. 

** Just at this hour,” thoiiglit I, “ on that great day of battles, the 
whole English line sprang up and rushed to the charge, — ^just at this 
hour the Prussian columns, flushed with the memory of disgrace which 
had, for two days, defied even the temporary oblivion of sleep, and 
parched by the double thirst of vengeance and fatigue, deidoyed in 
merciless vigour on the broken foe — just now" the worn-down French, 
frantic in hopeless heroism, gave way and fled ! Now let me tread the 
ground, uninterrupted, alone, while iinaginali«)n ads again the uw’ful 
scetic in all its grand details. To heel, Carlo I To heel I” 

I had then most assuredly began to moralize, — to poetize, perhaps,— 
had not my attention been suddenly called away from images of the 
past, by a figure of ])alpable existence, little in unison w ith those wbicli 
had been filling iny mind’s eye. It w-as tliat of a man on horsebackv 
When I first observed him he was careering at full gallop along the 
sloping ground in front of the spot* wliare Wellingtih’s Tree ” had 
stood, till sonic speculating Vandal cut it down to make snuff-boxeB. 

Was astonished at his speed y but inorc «till when I saw him, a little^ 
bevond the farmhouse of La llayo SninlCy turn suddenly down the 
valley; and when lie reached the lower extremity of tlfe orchard licdgi^ 
just W"here Sliav.c, the life-guardsnmn, fell and was buried, (after 
despatching four of his assailants to prepare his billet in the next world,) 
he pulled up liis horse, and, with all the rapidity of the riding-schooler 
drill-yard, lie went through the pcmhlance of a series of raanoeuvrest, 
such as might have hecu acteil on the spot by the brave bruiser over 
W"hosc grave be was careciing. : 

I had by this time clambered up the rough pedestal of earth which 
supports the little obelisk raised to the memory of the slain of the Ger- 
tnan legion. 1 leaned against the pillar, and watched my man. I very 
soon concluded tliat be was mad, — but not without method cither; —for 
he went through, in the course of half an hour, a w hole series of evolu- 
tions, formed columns, squares, and lines, advanced and retreated, 
charged, ran away, and went through the whole mimicry of (lie great 
battle, as evidently and as perfectly as any single individual could 
possibly do. lie was capitally mounted on a cbestnut horse of true 
English breed, showing age, but much blood, and displaying a speed 
that might, in days of yore, have carried away many a cup and plate. 
The man rode admirably for one of his nation, w"ilh quite tlie air of a 
dealer in the animals be knew how to manage so well. 

After some time I attracted the attention of this solitary evolutionist, 
and he came towards me as though he intended to take the monument 
by storm. But when he reached the high road which runs at its foot, 

K 2 
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he pulled up, and in good jockey-like style took his position with his 
horse’s head up the hill, and (what I afterwards discovered) his blind eye 
turned from me, ^ 

1 had then an opportunity of a close personal examination. The cava- 
lier was a fine specimen of second-rate Belgian dandyism. He wore 
a whity-brown hat, with broad brim and of most clumsy shape ; a green 
frock-coat of a vile cut, lined with a flaunting-pattemed plaid — the front 
flaps and skirts thick studded with large brass buttons, each bearing the 
figure of a stag, fox or hare, horse or hound ; his waistcoat was of the 
same stuff as the lining of his coat ; his pantaloons of sky-blue doth; 
long brass spurdR a most ungainly curve ; a yellow silk handkerchief 
twisted knowingly round his neck, and a row of many-coloured Hjjjit*- 
tons- decking his shirt front. His hands were ungloved; ""and while 
one of them held the reins, and wielded a long-thonged and hammer- 
handled whip, the other patted the neck of his steed, which showed in 
every nerve and vein its fine condition, high blood, and past exertions. 
The man looked more blouii than the beast. He was stout — not fat — 
strong-built, comely-faced, and about forty-five years of age. As he 
took off his hat to salute me, his sable-silvered hair liung loosely round 
his face and on his shoulders. 

“ Well, Sir, what do you think of her ? is slie not a mare for an Eng- 
lish sportsman to be proud of Siihre de hois J What do ye say of her ? 
Pistolet de paille ” 

^‘Such was his first address, wound \ip by a short, convulsive laugh. 
He spoke in fluent French ; but his accent w as broad Belgian, and his 
idiom plainly nwked liim a Walloon. 

She is handsome and good,” said I. 

** I believe it !” replied he, w ith a nod, a w ink, and a peculiar chirp 
"j^roduced by turning up his lip, and pressing his tongue against his 
teeth, as thoughj^something had stuck between them. It was a very 
iSfiowing combination, ai)proaching more to the generic attributes of 
English jockeyism than anything I had ever seen abroad. 

A* Monsieur has been in England ?” I observed. 

Never, d’ye sect ; but I love England, and Englishmen, and Eng- 
Ifch horses — as well I might ! Sahre dr hois / I never see one of your 
countrymen that I don’t long to shake liim by the hand, and my house is 
always his liome as long as lie likes it. Pistolet de paillc ! what a fine 
dog you have there ! Ah, I like those dzettersX (nod, wink, and chirp). 
1 had a noble one myself last year, but 1 gave it to an Englislunan who 
spent five weeks with me.” 

What was his name?” asked I. 

** His name ? Sahre de hois I I never asked that ; for in the first 
iplace I don’t care a fig for any man’s name if 1 like himself ; and, in 
the second, I couldn’t remember it if he had told it to me. I never 


• Sabre de bois J^Pisto/et de pail/c / Sabre of wood ! — Pistol of straw ! 
favourite, innocent, and very unexplainable oaths common in the mouth of my 

hsra 

^ « Pbyez vout** and Savez vout** are the most usual expletives of Belgian 
. conversation. 

t 1 can make no nearer approach to the orthography of the word setter, as pro- 
nounced by my hero. 
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could pronounce the name of an Englishman but General B — 
but I had good reasons for knowing^that.” 

And what were they ?” asked I, finding that I had to deal with a 
familiar spirit, who might amuse myself and others. 

Sabre de bois ! you shall know that, but not now (nod, wink, and 
chirp), ni tell you what, I am a man of few words (chiq)) ; but I 
can speak to the point. Look there to the south-east ; do you see that 
elm-tree standing alone in the distance ? there, far away — ay, that’s it ; 
my ch&teau is at the foot of that tree. I have good qa^ters there for a 
friend, and good shooting all round. I am at home over eight thousand 
ai^^ns (nqd and wink) d’ye see. Will you come with me ? Supper 
will be ready, and there is always enough for a chance comer or two. 
Pistolet de paille ! say yes — come along !” 

I had no notion of saying no. I was too much pleased with my sub- 
ject to let it slip. “ Yes,” answered I, “ I’ll go with great pleasure.” 

Right, that’s right ! Sabre de bois ! I never knew an Englishman 
refuse an offer of shooting. If I had only asked you to supper you 
wouldn’t have come ?” 

“ Yes, I should, though ; for I like hospitality even better than shoot- 
ing.” But I did not add that I liked the study of such an original even 
better than hospitality. 

A man after my own heart ! Pray come down from that mound, that 
I may shake you by the hand. Sabre de bois ! I’ll ride up if you’re not 
quick, d’ye see — (nod, wink, chirp, and laugh altogether). So, you’d 
have come to supper even without the shooting.^” continfled he, grasping 
my offered hand, as I sprang down into the road. That’s deviliih 
unlike Englishmen in general, though. They’ll sport with you as long^ 
as you like, kill every hare in your covers, and thin your partridges, 
without mercy, d’ye see, and he hail fellow well metfll the time; but 
ask them to breakfast, dine, or sup, and unless they can give you a re- 
turn, either at Brussels (if they live there) or at the ‘ King of Spain Vut 
Gtenappe, hard by here, they’ll refuse you, with a stiff bow, parblim! 
as though you had done them mortal ill, or were not as good a gentle^ 
man, although you may be a better shot and a better fellow (no ofi’ence !) 
than themselves.” 

Wc had by this time turned in the direction of my companion’s house, 
and as we went along he continued — 

.'[('hat^s a thing I never could understand in Englishmen. Why the 
devil do they lay such stress on the obligation of a dinner ? Is eating a 
matter of such im])ortance with them that a man is disgraced if he does 
not give bit for bit ? How unsocial it is ! How unworthy the spirit of ;' 
hospitality and good fellowship ! SaJfre de bois .' If I share my meal 
with a man to-day, is he to bend down under the shame, when I may 
accept the same from another to-morrow ? Pistolet de paille ! it seems 
to me a very fake sense of dignity, that would raise the instinct of eating, 
which the very brutes enjoy, to a height of such moral consequence. 
Excuse me. Sir, but I love, the English for all that — the very sight of 
this field here makes me forget their failings.” 

I liked the shrewdness of these remarks, and I longed to chime in 
with some of my own on the same subject; but he gave me no time, 
and I was not sorry, after all, that he had turned into the channel witli 
which I felt sure he had some particular connexion. 
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You Bervod at Waterloo, no doubt?*’ said J. 

‘‘ Served ! Sabre de hois / But for nie the battle had never been* 
gained — no, nor fought, d’ye see. Served ! Pistolet de poille /” 

A peculiarly emphatic chorus of nod, wink, and that most inimitable 
chirp, followed tlie speech; while my hero — for such hcw'as now avowed, 
on the best authority, next to his valet, if he had one — turned suddenly off 
the road, put spurs to his horse, and clearing tlic hedge of La Haye 
Sainte’s orchard, galloped furiously over a considerable portion of the 
adjoining scene of the most terrible condict of cavalry on the memorable 
day. There was in my hero a dash of that wild originality, that wander- 
ing from the beaten path of manners and conduct, which may be called 
symptomatic of insanity, but which is not the less amusing for all that. 
It is infinitely more common on the continent than at home ; and I have 
often w ished that foreigners of this stamp might sometimes bite a group 
of statue-like Englishmen, whose stiff’ good breeding and formal elegance 
show so ungracious a contrast to the more natural negligence and pic- 
turesque urbanity which surrounds them. I do not hold u]) the “ Hero 
of Waterloo” as a model of French or even Belgian politeness; but he 
hit my fancy marvellously for the nonce, and 1 was resolved to let him 
fool himself “ to the top of his bent.” He soon returned to my side. 

“ Sabre de hois I that charge did me good — that was the last done by 
the gallant Greys. What a glorious moment ! There stood Napoleon — 
there Wellington — here swept along the cavalry — there thundered the 
cannon ! Yonder came the Prussians — w hat a crash ! Once a week, 
Monsieur, for H dozen yeai s past, I have gone through the matiteuvres of 
the ffght. You caught me at it just now ; and as long as 1 live, 1 will 
thus keep up the memory of my owu glorious w^ork.” 

“ You served in the cavaliy, doubtless ?” 

The cavalry I Pistolet de faille I I made the cavalry.” 

The Belgian, of course,” said I, now' firmly believing that I was 
Aeek-by-jowl with some general officer on half-])ay, who had done good 
mrice to the cause; and I w^as prepared, from many an instance, par- 
ticularly Prussian and Dutch, to hear that any one l;ut he who really 
wofn the battle was entitled to all its fame. 

Belgian, Dutch, Hanoverian, English — all, Sabre de boisi Mon- 
sieur, but for me Napoleon would have been this day emperor of the 
world ; but for me you, and every other Englishman, would be a slave ; 
but for me, I tell you again, the battle had never been won or fought. 
But, nciffer mind, you shall hear all about it by-aud-by. We must now 
think of supper. You have dined to-day, perliajis ?” 

I have,” replied I, with a smile. 

That’s more than I have then, Sabre de hois ! I was jolliment taken 
in for a dinner. Monsieur, if there are two things I hate most in the 
world they arc a priest and a doctor. Now, our sneaking cure has been 
for years asking me to dine with him, in hopes of getting a permanent 
plate at my table. But no ; Pistolet de faille ! a thousand times no ! 
His Jesuitical face would sour my wine, and kill my appetite as sure as 
a carbonade of beef. Sabre da bois / I little thought he would ever have 
entrapped me to his den ; but be caught me to-day in that heavy shower, 
about one o’clock. Ah ! coquin that he is ! He had his repast on tl» 
table ; he never told me that till he got me inside, and then he and his 
niece set on me so fiercely that I could’nt resist. Sabre de boiil ’twas 
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a fine dinner for a man — stuck-fish and white beans ! Nothing else, as 
I live. There’s little fear of the gout coming affer such hermit’s fasre, 
and so I’m in less danger from the doctor ; that’s some comfort. But 
here we are, at the cross-roads. Now, do you keep that path to the left, 
by the little chapel there, down the valley, up by yon farm-house, and so 
on, towards the old elm. I’ll rattle on here, at five leagues an hour, 
Sabra de bois ! and when I have told Roi-c that you arc coming to sup- 
per, I shall be back to meet you on the top of the hill. Adieu ! good 
appetite. You may meet some hares, or a few coveys, on your way ; but, 
at any rate^ I promise to show you fifty before breakfast to-morrow.” 

With these words he gallo])ed olK “ Some hares— a /eio coveys— ///iy 
before breakfast!” exclaimed I, with irrejncssihlc delight. That does 
sound well — that looks like sport. Come along, Carlo; cheer up, old 
lad ; we may be repaid for many a false ])roniisc yet.” After half a 
league’s walk 1 reached the top of the hill, and had a full view of the 
elm, the “ chfitaau^^^ and its nuistcr, who waited for me in the chaussee^ 
in a gaudy cabriolet, drawn ])y a line, high-spirited English horse. I 
stepped in, and, hut for the liniour of the thing, might as well have 
crossed a couple of newly-ploughed fields on foot, for we were, in less 
than ten minutes, at the gate of “ Turk Castle.” Such was the name 
of his abode, hut never w^as title less in sympathy with a place. “ Tur- 
key Cottage,” or “ Goose Ijodge,” would have been much more appro- 
]iriate. It was a small, neat, whitcwaslicd, modeni-huilt country-house, 
of one visible story high; the hall door, u])proachc(l by a llight of stone 
steps, tlie kitelicri on the ground floor, the front court-yard surrounded 
w ith a low wall, and a straggling assemblage of cattle, poultry, pigs, 
dogs, giving CA'idcnce of an irregular sporting and fanning bachelor: 
establishment, where a positive notion of loose hospitality was blended 
with nil uncertain idea of wcultli. 

“ Sabre da bolsl Joseph, be ipiick,” exclaimed iny host, to a wild- 
looking young fellow’, in a Idoiise (Aiiglice, smock-frock) who lounged 
up to the horse’s head. “ Here, take the reins, the whip, this gentte- 
man’s game bag. Quick, Sabre dr bois / Ely, jump, skip; that’s my 
way — Pistole t dr paillr ! Well, Rogicr, how’ arc tW dogs? Fit for 
to morrow', at fi\c — eh? Let Juno he coupled wdth Victor, d’ye see, and 
the mottled hitch wdth Hercule — Sabre de bois ! See tluit all’s right, the 
guns and powder-liasks, and your own bogie. Is the crack mended? 
JjCt the young black pointer w ear his muzzle ; and, Pislolet de paille / 
see this gentleman’s dzetter well fed and bedded ; — that’s my way, d’ye 
see.” 

The bluff old fellow (also eii blouse) to whom this speech was acU 
dressed, replied to every word, by a Avord ; to every nod, by a nod; to 
every wink, by a wdnk. lie Avas in manners a perfect fac simile of his 
master and model. Various other persons were standing about, in a 
sort of feudal attendance, on the coining of their chief. An old woman, 
who acted as portress and poultry-keeper, was prominent ; and a coarsc- 
looking wench, called a file de quarlier (housemaid) took me under her * 
especial care. We Avere received on the steps- by Rose, the handsome, 
slatternly, fine-dressed, doubtful-looking house-keeper, Avho bade me 
Avelcome, and returned her master’s kiss hy cordially slapping his cheek. 
And just as we entered the door, a huge raven, from the Ardennes, 
tlirust his beak out of a large wicker cage that hung beside^ and croaked 
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Bojae horrid sound of recognition to my host, who patted it on the head, 
swearing that Jacko spoke as well as any Christian, and that he loved 
him as well as if he were his own child ; while Jacko, holding a crust in 
his twisted talon, threw a sidelong and quick-glancing look at his mas- 
ter, like a deaf man, listening with his eye. 

bsoon disencumbered myself of all unnecessary appurtenances, which 
I placed in a very snug sleeiiiiig-rooni, well provided ; and before I had 
completed my ablution, a summons from mine host called me to su])per. 
Rose was our attendant. She had cooked the repast, and now placed it 
on the table, serving with a familiar and not ungraceful courtesy, as 
though conscious that she was above her menial station, but insensible 
to any debasement in her elevation. She occasionally sat duwm, putting 
in some observations, without seeming to think them an intrusion. She 
supplied me wdth plates, knives, glasses, and the other accessories, as if 
she did an act of hospitality rather than servitude. 

Towards her lord and master there was an easy bearing, such, at times, 
as a daughter might have shown to her i>atriarchal sire under the tents 
of Canaan — occasionally a hmk of kindness as conjugal as Hagar or 
Sarah might have bestowed on old Abraham ; but I never observed a 
meretricious glance, or heard a bold ])liraso, siudi as no doubt garnished 
the bearing of the thousand unmentionables who shared the nnwedded 
dignities of David, or lovingly twined tlicir fingers through the side 
curls on Solomon’s temples. 

Our meal was befitting a sporting lodge, though not in keeping w'ith 
ipy early notions of ‘‘ Turk Castle,” or such as w'cre warranted by my 
euteitainer’s grandiloquence. It was not exactly “ fmijours prrdrixy^^ 

' for quail and hare varied the monotony. We had the latter in every 
;^agiuableform--ro/i,Aaw/c, marine^ nu V/Ve/, and (in chan (Irony — every 
*^ay but in soup — Rose, alas ! knew nothing of that chef ePoiuem of 
Scotch cookery — while the volant victims of niy host’s nearly unerring 
aim were also served up in ingenious varieties of culinary taste. I made 
a1^&pital supper, although we had neither fish, fowl, nor flesh, techni- 
cally so called, for (y/iTW? holds a distinct and honourable place of its ow'ii 
in all manuals of the kitclien, from the Almanach das Gourmands down 
to Mrs. Glasse. But the wine was really and truly all that an epicure 
could wish for, or that money and a good palate could buy or choose. 
The Bordeaux, the Burgundy, the Champagne, w'crc alike excellent — 
prirrui. Bottle after bottle appeared and disappeared. 1 had not drank 
60 much for years before, nor liave I since in any six evenings together, 
as I did at that sitting ; yet no one bad effect was produced, barring, 
perhaps, an occasional twinge of envy of liiin wdio had a cellar so W'ell 
stored, and such means of showing his hospitality. 

“ You walk lame,” said I, as my hero hobbled across the room for a 
cork-screw, Rose haying left it on a side-tahlc as she glided away in 
search of some biscuits. 

“ Yes, Sabre de hois! but I wonder what the devil it is that ails me. 
Our stupid doctor calls it gout ; but that it can’t be ; 1 take too much 
exercise, and my father never had it.” 

But perhaps his father had.” 

Ah ! that I don’t know, Pistolet de paille! my knowledge goes no 
fortber hack than the last generation, and Sabre de hois ! he is a wise 
^ mBinf M Solomon says^ who can swear to that. Yet that booby bolus- 
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maker at Genappe would persuade me that it is the gout. I was 
obliged to send for him a month ago. I had a swelling just here on my 
great toe-joint, as red as a turkey-cock*s gills, and pins and needles 
shooting all through it, so that I roared with pain. * Now, you know, 
doctor,’ says I, as he put his assassinating face in at the door, ‘ you 
know I have a great contempt for your skill, and hate your physic, 
Sabre de hois! — that’s my way — so what do you think ails me?’ .*The 
gout,’ says he. ‘ It’s not true,’ says I. * It’s the gout,’ says he. ‘ You 
lie,’ says I. ‘ It’s the gout, the gout, my friend,’ says he again, quite 
coolly. * I am not your friend, nor you mine, to tell me such bad news 
as that,’ says I, ‘ and I do not believe you ; I won’t believe you ; it’s 
not, it shan’t be the gout. But, Sahre de hou / it’s something, so what' 
must I do for it?’ ‘ Get rid of lliat bottle of Burgundy,’ says he, ^aiid 
clap on ten leeches.’ ‘ Here goes,’ says I, (as soon as his back was 
turned,) ‘ for the first part of the prescription;’ so I emptied the rest of 
the bottle, which was about three parts full, into this goblet; this way, 
d’ye see.’ ” — lie here did as much by a flask of champagne that st^pd 
beside him, — ‘ and I swallowed it off at a draught, Sabre dr hois! d*ye 
see — so, that’s my way — J^idoict de pail/c He now filled a huge beer 
goblet that stood on the table, and as the effervescent dose of champagne 
frothed down his throat, he grew crimson in the face, his c'yes became 
bloodshot ; I w'as terrified. I thought the gout had suddenly flown up 
to his head, not stopjiing to kill him on its w^ay through his stomach. 
“For God’s sake !” says I, imploringly, and catching hold of his arm. 

“ Sahe dr hois exclaimed he, smacking down his glass against the 
table, so forcibly as to break it into shivers, Sahre de hois / and Pistalei 
de paille ! that’s my w ay, d’ye see. That’s my way of getting rid 
bottle ! Here, Rose ! cbamjiagne, d’ye see — bring a couple of bottlfesj^ 
one in each hand. Sahre dr hois ! my brave Englishman, that’s the way ' 
w e go it at Chateau Tvre ! Well, as I w^as saying, ‘ Clap on ten leeches,’ 
says he. * That I will,’ says 1 ; so I sent to the apothecary’s in fihe 
village for twenty. They kept sucking all night, Pistolet do ipailte! 
and I was near fainting before Rose and the old woman could stop the 
blood. ‘ Well,’ says the doctor, in the morning, ‘ how do you feel now ?’ 

* Worse,’ says I. * That’s odd,’ says he — ‘ did you put on the leeches ?’ 

‘ I did,’ says I. ‘ And what did you do with the wdne ?’ ‘ I drank it,’ says 
I. ‘ I thought so,’ says he ; ‘ you must put on eighteen more leeches, 
and drink nothing to-day but water, or I don’t answer ,for the con- 
sequence.’ ‘ Drink nothing hut water I’ says I — * no. Sabre de bois / 
I’ll not consent to that ; hut let me have my fair share of wine, and 
I’ll put on six-and-thirty leeches instead of eighteen.* ‘ Nonsense !* 
says he, walking out of the liouse. * Good sense,’ says I, uncorking a 
bottle of clos vauejeaux — so I filled my glass, and sent for a fresh flask 
of champagne and another phial full of leeches. There were about forty 
altogether ; so I stuck tlicni on all over my foot ; and as fast as they 
sucked. Sabre de bois! so fast did I keep filling, aad luckily for me too. 
For, Pistolet de paille ! d’:ye see, I had most certainly been a dead mau 
but for the wdne, w hich replenished the blood. But, Sabre de bois ! it 
was the leeches that died, and not me. The doctor found fifteen of them 
at the last gasp, and as many more reeling drunk, on his next visit ; and 
as for myself, I have never had a clear notion since of what passed — ^it is 
a curious thing how bleeding takes nway a man’s memory, and makes 
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bia head turn. But never mind, I got over the thing ; that is to say,* 
over that fit, but I’ve been we^k on this leg ever since, and can’t bear to 
put it to the ground — it is an odd affair altogether, but I’ll never 
acknowledge it to be the gout. No, no, that was never in the family.” 

Just at this moment he gave me another proof of the amount of his 
ipedical skill, which, let me observe in passing, all foreigners have a 
smattering of, in a small w^ay, quite unknown to John Bull. The 
window close behind my host had been left about an inch open, just 
wide enough to allow a Bhar])-cdged breeze to come in, and cut insidiously 
through every impediment of clothing and skin, until it found its way to 
the very citadel of my hero’s kidneys. From time to time he put his 
hand to his back, and rubbing it, with a satisfied smile and his eternal 
chirp, he exclaimed, — 

Sabre de boisi I like that, c*ost la digestion qui sc fait 

“Lucky discovery,” thought I, “which might save, if men knew but 
all, many a box of dyspejitic pills, by merely ]da(*ing one’s loins before a 
current of air.” But, before 1 could tell my friend the truth of his 
position, he cried out, 

“ Sabre de bois ! you don’t drink ; come along then. I’ll show you my 
library.” 

I rose and followed, ns be limped away to a room adjoining, which 
was a fine specimen of a Noah’s Ark kind of confusion; pure things and 
impure being mingled together, and most of them in pairs. Implements 
of sporting were tossed about jironiiscuously ; a ])air of pistols, with 
pairs of pantaloons, shoes, hats, guns, dog-whi])s, collar and couples, 
powder-flasks, shot-pouches — all in braces ; my host declaring he “ liked 
every thing double barrelled, from bis fusil to his musical snuff-box.” 

*‘But theie, there,” continued he, with reiterated chirpings, “ that’s 
what I pride myself on most of all ; loek at my library — what do you 
think of that ?” 

I looked about for books, particularly in tlie direction of the mantel- 
piece, to which he pointed ; but nothing caught my eyes on the walls 
save a large collection of tobacco-pipes — between twenty and thirty — of 
many varieties of shape and feature, most of them composed of that 
particular kind of stuff called ecnme t/c me?’, which from pure white grow's 
mottled into handsome shades of reddish browm, from the force of being 
smoked through. These were, as I found by my host’s delighted laugh 
at my embai^mssmcut, what he designated his “ library” — the critical 
point of wdiich pleasantry 1 was not able to ascei tain ; but I do him 
injustice, in hastening over many other of his peculiarities and sayings, 
which had all at least good humour to recommend them. 

“Recollect,” said I, “you have something to tell me about 
Waterloo.” 

“ Come then, and drink another bottle.” 

Not a drop.” 

“ Then I’ll tell you nothing, to-nightP* 

“ Then I must wait till to-morrow,” and so we parted ; he, however, 
taking every possible care for my coififorts, and Rose seconding him 
with all the assiduities in her power. 

My host, on a moderate calculation, had drank three times as much 
wilit as I, .Asides sundry glasses of liqueur^ and the smoking of various 
pipes of tobecco (an abominable custom, enough to stupify the brains 
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'which drinking has inflamed); yet he was up at day-break the next 
morning, giving orders among his workmen, and preparing for the chassel 
with as much coolness, and as clear a head, as if he had gone to bed at 
sunset, to digest a supper of the most primitive frugality. I rose quickly, 
equipped myself, roused up Carlo, and joined my entertainer (in all senses 
of the word), who received mein the court-yard with a shout of greeting, 
and a discharge of both barrels, that set the dogs barking, turkeys 
gabbling, hens cackling, and raven croaking, in a fine chorus of animal 
discord. 

Preceded by Joseph the groom, who sounded an old cracked bugle, 
that seemed greatly to rejoice two couple of beagles which he held in 
leash, and followed by Rogier the game-keeper, who carried a brass- 
barrelled carbine, and led an old greyish spaniel, and the young black 
pointer alluded to the evening before by my host, — he and I stepped 
forward, — I freshly, and in high hope, with Carlo at my heel, and he 
shuflling along like 

“ Tardy-gaitcd Time, that like an ugly witch doth limp,” 

without half as many good reasons for it as my friend, — for he could 
count one at least for every bum])er he had despatched for years agone. 

Our first operations commenced in a three-acre square of very late, 
standing oats, which, like most of the corn in those immense plains, was 
unfeiiced, or marked by any line except the edges of the clover and 
potato patches, which flanked it on all sides. 

I marked a covey of forty couple of young birds into this oats last 
night,” said my host. 

A covey of forty couple!” exclaimed I. 

“ Hush!” cried he, and the dogs dashed in, the beagles excepted,'^ 
which were sent off with Joseph to w’uit on the skirts of a little wood 
hard by. After some minutes of anxious suspense, (my great fear being 
the insufficiency of iny powder-flask for the blazing away which I anti- 
cipated,) my dog appeared at the farthest end of the oats, having care- 
fully beat it without the least effect ; but the young black pointer raised 
a crow from one of the angles, and set off after it full speed, as any 
puppy would do the first or second time of his being brought into the 
field. 

Sabro de hois I what a rascally dog that is!” exclaimed my hero, 
after much whistling, roaring, and screaming, which Pluto uaid not the 
least attention to. “ Pistolet de paille ! what a pretty pres&it to make 
me! Why, his carriage from Ostend here cost me a Napoleon, and he 
is not worth a sous. That’s what one gets from one’s English friends* 
No offence, d’ye sec?” 

I saw he was in high wrath, and I strove to console him, by saying 
that all young dogs had the same fault. ^ 

No ! a thousand times no !” exclaimed he. “ No offence, though. 
But my grey bitch there, of the true Flemish breed, from a month old 
up to torday, uever went out of a trot in beating a field, or followed any 
bird on the wing, game or came®. Sabre debm! she will run fast 
enough after a hare, though— ay, and many a one she has caught a 
league off in the forest, with the beagles, and brought it back, when I 
thought she had only ran off to the house for her ffinner, Ah | that’s 
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tlie true breed of a sporting spaniel ; not like that shambling, lanky, 
long-tailed beast yonder. Sabre de boisi here he conies back. Til 
teach him how to break a young dog of bad habits ; that’s my way, d’ye 
see. Pisiolet de paille ! 

With this he put his gun to hia shoulder, and, to my horror and 
dismay, he let fly both barrels at poor Pluto, at about sixty yards’ dis- 
tance, tumbling him over and over, severely hit — not mortally, thanks 
to the gentleness of Belgian gun-making. The poor victim rolled him- 
self up again, and ran away howling, cured most eflectually, and for 
ever, of all chance of acting ill or well as a sporting dog; for, as I 
afterwards learned, he could not bear the sight or sound of a gun from 
that hour, but pined away, degenerate and broken-spirited, till he was 
finally hunted to death one day, like a common cur, by the village black- 
guards, with a canister tied to his tail. 

After this specimen, we had not much sport. As to the fifty coveys 
of promised ])nrtridges, tliey dwindled, in reality, to owe, of about seven 
brace, and a few straggling birds, some of wliich we bagged, I shooting 
very indilTercntly, but my companion killing every shot. He, however, 
missed one at a hare, which I, to his evident mortification, knocked 
over; and great difficulty I liad in rescuing it from the fangs of his 
infernal grey spaniel bitch. But the greatest enjoyment of the day was 
one wliich few thoroiigli-hrcd, high-going English Nimrods would tole- 
rate. It was when the beagles found another hare, in one of the little 
woods on iny host’s jirojierty, many such dotting most picturesquely the 
varieties of hill and vale which compose the face of the country — ■ 
** beauty spots on the face of nature, as my brother, Lord Lofty, says.” 

. The music of the dogs, and the wild sound of Joseph’s horn, echoing 
through the woods, and carried on from hill to hill, was a relief from 
the fag of mere shooting. And \vcll do I remeiubcT the voluptuous anxiety 
with which I lay on some of the grassy hillocks commanding a view of the 
country, w^atching the two coujilc of beagles as they follow'ed the scent 
keenly from coviu* to cover, cheered on by the men, and aided by them 
in beating the little copjiices that hung in picturcsipic patches on the 
rising grounds, over valleys as pastoral as fancy could frame. 

The murderous habit of w^atching at the wood-skirts, and shooting the 
worn-downi hares as they belted, wnis not followed on this occasion. My 
hero limped far away after a bevy of quails, which I heard him from 
time to tip|p poi)pmg at in the distance, during some hours, as I lay 
stretched at length, with my gun at one side and Carlo at the other ; 
while the hcaglcs having no chance of killing tiie bares they chased, 
there never was, perhaps, a jmrer si)ecimen of the joys of sporting, 
without any of its drawbacks, than that which I so indolently tasted in 
those often -remembered liours. 

We returned hgme to a late dinner, w^hich offered pretty nearly the 
same features as the supper of the preceding night. My host, however, 
.^as not in such full feather as he had been then : his symptoms of gout 
were growing outrageous ; and he was evidently vexed at the poor 
display of game which stood in the p(fce of his promised fifty coveys, and 
the non est inventus account of that particular one of forty brace which 
he had himself counted, I was determined, however, to press him on 
jthe pubject of the battle, and, find out his claim to the title which I had 
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made up my mind to give him, and which stands at the head of Jjfes 
page. 

“ Sahre de hois! *tis true,’* said he energetically to one of my in- ^ 
quiring observations on the part he had performed — “ true, as I tol4> 
you, that, but for me, the battle had never been gained nor fought; and 
I’ll tell you how it was, d’ye see ? I furnished the whole allied army 
with horses — 5369 had I at once upon my hands. Never was such a 
contract made so ciuickly, or fulfilled so well : it was the affair of five 

minutetf^^ctween General B and myself. Pistolot de paille ! that 

•was a man for doing business and drinking champagne : here’s to his 
health in a bumper 1 — off with it. So, d’ye see ? — Sabre de hois! that’s 
my way ! Yes, our contract was prompt and to the point. ‘ Furnish 
six thousand horses,’ said he, ‘ in three weeks, at five liundred francs a 
horse.’ * I 'wdll,’ said 1 ; and so I did. But, Sabre de hois! I bought 
them for four liundred at most, and many fi>r less ; the balance was mine 
— make money of that — and here I am in Chateau Turc ! That’s my 
way, d’ye see?” 

“ Five thousand, three hundred and sixty-nine all on your hands at 
once? ” said I. 

“ Ay, and not a cent of the money paid me, and I over head and ears 
in debt for the whole ; for the English guineas, d’ye see, hadn’t come ; — 
and, worse than all, it as reported that the emperor had crossed the 
frontiers.” 

“ And w'hat would 3 W have done if he liad ?” 

^*l)onc! Sabre (it* bois ! find PisloH de ]faif/e ! I’d have met him 
half way, and said — Sire, here are your Majesty’s horses, ready for the 
remount of your army. 1 was well prepared for your coming, and have 
risked all I was worth in the world to be ready for your imperial and 
royal wants. The English would have given me five hundred franca 
a-picce for every horse, mare, and gelding; your Majesty shall have 
them fi)r four hundred. Sahre de hois! that’s my way, d’ye see? I’m 
frank and above-board. So another bumper : fill up. Here’s success 
to horse-dealing, and the memory of Waterloo!” 

This was the last memorable speech of my hero wliich fixed itself in 
my mind ; for, tired after my day’s fatigue, and perlia])s somewhat of 
him, I felt sleepy, and lost much of his subsequent lucubrations. I had 
learned his secret ; and there was no longer an incitement sufficient to 
bear up against the monotony of a comedy with the plot discovered. 

I took my leave the next day, with many a cordial invitation to repeat 
my visit, but without any demand for my name, or withoigtone chilling 
drawback of selfish expectancy that I should ever give a quid for the 
many quos he had so profusely lavished on me. 


I: 
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SEASONABLE DITTIES. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


NO. H.— THE MONTH OF OCTOBER IS BAD I 


1 . 

The month of October is bad 
As the month of September can be ; 

“ Oh, there’s not in the W'ide world ” a beau to be had 5 
Some are shooting, and some are at sea ! 

A lonely life woman endures, 

Deserted for pointers or yachts ; 

"With some at their moorings, and some at the moors, 

Mad for cruises or gunpowder plots ! 

II. 

Sir Cliarles leaves his mate Hymenoal, ^ 

To sail witli the mate of his yawl ! 

Of an amaieur sailor the true hp.au ideals 
Illue shirt, jacket, hachy, and all ! 

Of quicksands hid under the tide 
He dreams as he lies in his berth ; 

thought of no quicksands save those wont to glide 
Through Time’s glass in a season of mirth ! 

III. 

His cai for a cabin neglected — 

(The that he has is a boat /) 

The nobleman seaman would blush if detected 
In wearing a gentleman's coat ! 

His lest his lingo should fail, are 

The maritime novels alone ; 

Chamier’s clever “ Life of a Sailor," 

Or Marriott’s matchless “ King’s Own.” 


IV. 

For no prima donna he cares. 

He gives up hi| box and his stall ; 

And all recollection of Malibran’s airs 
Is very soon lost in a squall/ 

“•rf^b, her form is divine !’’ he- may cry, 

Rut the form that he means is a ship's/ 

And e'en Taglioni unnoticed trips by. 
Superseded by nautical trips / 

, V. 

When snug in Cowes harbour he’s brave. 

And h#sings as he paces the deck, 

And feeling a mere Tdlliputian wave, 

He recklessly laughs at a wreck. 

But at Cherbourg, when tempests assail, 

//e wishes he never had Ipl’d; 

M, happen to weather the gale, ' 

He 11 take care he is never rs-galed* 
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MY ACaUAiNTANCE WITH THE LATE EHMUND KEAN*. 

BY T. C. GHATTAN, ESQ. 

I HAD resolved on going again to the south of France this year (ISH), 
and had taken my berth, and arranged for my passage, in a merchant- 
ship lying in the river, and bound for Bordeaux. T)ie very day pre- 
vious l^^hat fixed for the sailing of the vessel from Gravesend I was 
dining ^with one pr two old military friends at a coffee-house in the 
Strand, when, to my great surprise, a relative of mine w'alked in, just 
arrived from Ireland, and not knowing that I was in London. He had 
never seen Kean perfoi-m ; he had an ardent desire to sec him. Othello 
was luckily to be played that inght ; so, leaving the dinner-table early, 
w'e repaired to Drury Lane, and took our station in one of the front row s 
in the pit. My relative w as greatly delighted and astonished at Kean’s 
acting, and I was determined to gratify him by an introduction. I ac- 
cordingly took him round to the private entrance, and we mounted the 
stairs to Kean’s dressing-room. 

Wc found liiin, as was usual after the performance of any of his prin- 
cipal parts, stretched on a sofa, vomiting violently, and throwing up 
quantities of blood. His face w'as half-washed — one side deadly pale, 
the oth('T deep co])pcr colour. He was a very appalling object, certainly, 
even to those wdio were accustomed so to see him ; iny relative was quile 
shocked and alarmed, from the apparent danger of the tragedian. But 
Ac gladly hailed my ap])carancc, believing I had left to wm for France ; 
and wlien 1 ])rcsentc(l my companion, of w liom lie had heard me speak, 
he insisted, in the most ]>rcssing way, that wx should sup with him at 
one of the neighbouring taverns, as a farewell to me, his old acquaint- 
ance, and a welcome to his new^ one. We consented ; he was soon him- 
self again ; and a very pleasant hour or two w as passed at tlie su]>per 
table. But by dint of desperate potations of brandy-punch Kean 
became gradually very dnmk ; and a coiqdc of his friends, actors, whose 
names I forget, took advantage of this to intrude themselves into the 
room, under pretexts of business with him. Drinking and singing 
became the order of the niglit ; and the morning ])('cping in at the win- 
dows saw no likeliliood of any abatement in the orgies. Not a little 
disgusted, my i dative and myself sli])]jed a^ay, leaving the man whose 
splendid talents had, a few hours before, filled a whole audience with 
delight, utterly brutified, and almost unconscious. It waa^upw^ards of 

seven years from that night before I again saw Kean. 

* « « » » 

On a summer’s day in 1824, at Boulnguc-snr-Mcr, w’here I was then 
living with my family, I was surprised to see Kean enter iny house. 
Having for so long a period made no attempt to revive my personal 
intercourse with him, I was truly glad to sec him. He was on his W’ny 
to England, from a tour through Switzerland and a visit to Paris, ac- 
companied by his wife. He had beard of my being in the place, found 
out my residence, and come to pay me a visit. The steam-jiacket fqr 
Dover, which w as to sail in a cot^e of hours, had already received his 


* Concluded from ow p. IG. 
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carriage a%d baggage among its freight ; and he and Mrs. Kean, much 
fatigued from the effects of their journey, havSig travelled all the pre- 
ceding night, were impatiently waiting the signal for departure. 

While he hastily gave me this sketch of his situation, an old actor, 
Penley, well known in France and Flanders, and who was, at that time, 
with hij^ company, proving their familiarity with Shakspeare, by taking 
considerable liberties with him at Boulogne, rang at my door, having 
traced Kean to the house. He was admitted, and made a most moving 
appeal to all the great tragedian’s better feelings ; depicted the poverty 
of his trovpOy and the anxiety of the natives and visitors to see Kean 
perform ; and dwelt on such topics as w'erc likely to touch his huma- 
nity or excite his ambition. He also tried another inducement, which, 
with some men, would have been of itself conclusive; lie offered Kean 
half the receipts of the li^mse for his night’s performance. 

Kean at len^h consemed. The intended departure w'as postponed 
for a day. Carriage and baggage were allowed to jiroceed under his 
servant’s care ; and placards w'cre quickly posted all over the towm, 
announcing Mr. Kean’s appearance that evening in the part of Shy lock. 

The theatre w^as crowded, although the prices were doubled. The 
play was got up very respectably, considering all things. Kean’s acting 
was admirable. The size of the theatre allowed every jday of his features, 
every glance of his unrivalled eye, to be seen and felt. I never w as more 
dcliglited with him. I always thought Shylock his best part, and liis 
performance of it as near as could be to perfection. He knew that of 
old ; and I believe he was not sorry to prove to me that he retained all 
his pristine vigour. He certainly played the Jew that night with dcs- 
,perate fidelity;” and the effect he jiroduccd on the Bovlonnais was im- 
mense. 

Old Penley and his troupe were in ecstacies with the result of the re- 
presentation ; and particularly so when Kean, the follo\vi ng morning, 
refused t« take a shilling of the proffered share, which he left to be 
divided among the company. This was a generous thing, undoubtedly ; 
but a trifling instance of his character, in comparison witli liis subscrip- 
tion of the whole profits of his benefit for the starving Irish in 1822 . 

Kean told me on this occasion of the pending tiiul betw'ccii himself 
and Alderman Cox. He spoke of the affair as fine which ga\'c him no 
uneasiness ; said he had no fears for the result ; and he seemed quite 
unconscious of the ruinoug risk that awmled him. I was rather im- 
pressed with the idea that he did not dislike the approaching contest, 
l^'hich was to display him to the world as a man of gallantry. 

A few w'eeks more brought the whole esclandre to light, and never was 
there a more revolting display of bad taste and libertinism. The only 
consideration which at all palliated Kean’s grossness was the redeeming 
sentiment scattered through the ** love-letters” — if the profanation may 
be admitted — of attachment and regard to bis wife. He deserved severe 
re])vobatinnj^‘no doubt; but the burst of over-acted cant which drove 
from the London stage on this occasion, produced, as might be ex- 
^ pected, a powerful reaction in his favour. But public justice came too 
late : Kean sunk under his punishment before its rigour w'as reversed ; 
and I am convinced he never recoverecl from the tumult of suffering 
which then assailed him. 

I called on him in London, on my arrival there, soon after the busi- 
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ness had subsided, and when he was on the p6int of his self-exSe to 
America. I never saw a man so changed ; he had all the air of despera- 
tion aboufrhim. He looked bloated with rage and brandy ; his nose was 
red, his cheeks blotched, his eyes blood-shot ; I really pitied him. He 
had lodgings in Regent-street ; hut I believe very few of his former 
friends, of any respectability, now noticed him. The day I saw him he 
sat down to the piano, notwithstanding the agitated state of his mind, 
and sang for me Lord Ullin’s daughter,” with a depth, and power, 
and sweetness that quite electrified me. 1 had not heard him sing for 
many years ; his improvement was almost incredible ; his accompani- 
ment was also far superior to his former style of playing. I could not 
repress a deep sentiment of sorrow at the wreck he presented of genius, 
fame, and wealth. At this period I believe he had not one hundred 
pounds left of the many thousands he had received. His mind seemed 
shattered ; he was an outcast on the world. He left England a few days 
afterwards, and I never dreamt of seeing him again. 

There was, no doubt, a latent feeling of selfishness mixed with my 
regret, and for the following reason. I had written, some years before, 
(long })rcvious to my having attempted the prose writings which after- 
wards met such unhoped-for success,) a tragedy, the most prominent 
character of which w’as meant for Kean.* Other pursuits, however, 
turned my attention from it, (and, fortunately for myself, from poetry 
altogether,) and the MS. lay by me for several years, almost forgotten, 
until I met with Kean at Boulogne, as before stated, in 1824, 

My attention to it was revived by this rencontre , and his asking me if 
I had never thought of writing for the stage ? I told him of my early 
attempt, and promised to have it copied and forwarded to him to London ; 
he, in his turn, assuring me of every exertion on his part to have it 
brought forward with all possible advantage. The ruin which followed 
his trial with Alderman Cox frustrated the whole project, and I gave up 
every hope of ever seeing the play represented. 

Within two years of this time, Kean, to the surprise of every one, re- 
turned from America, having reaped a full harvest of dollars, much of 
which he had prudence enough to transmit to London before him. The 
furious outcry against him had subsided. The public longed for him 
once more ; and he came back (to use his own not inexpressive phrase) 

as the representative of Shakspeare’s herdes.” 

When I heard of the brilliant success which attended his reappear- 
ance, I immediately sent over the MS. of “ Ben Nazir, the Saracen^f* 
I soon followed the MS., and found it literally in Kean’s hands. He 
had read it with avidity ; and, placing to any account that may be 
chosen, the enthusiastic terms in which he spoke of it to mey one fact 
proves the value which he really set on it. He chose it out of five or 
six, which were put before him by Mr. Price, the manager^one of them 
being Mr. Knowles’s “ Alfred,”) as that in which' he wOTd make his 
regenerated appearance in a new character before a London audience. 


* This admission of haviiifr wrictep. for a particular actor may appear, in the 
common vieiv of the case, very servile ; but my opinion on that subject differs from 
the generally received one. 1 have somewhat developed it in an article on the 

** Living French Poets,*' in the ** New Monthly Magazine;" and I shall content 
myself with quoting from that essay, that the disgrace does not lie in writing up 
to genius, but in writing down to grimace.** 
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^ His ^hole situation, appearance, and conduct at this imtical period of 
his career arere very remarkable and characteristic. He presented a 
mixture of subdued fierceness, unsatisfied triumph, and supH^essed de- 
bauchery. He had, in a great measure, recovered his place before the 
public ;#but he had lust all the respectability of private life. He lived 
in tbe Huinmums Hotel, Co vent-garden : his wife occupied obscure lodg- 
ings in Weslininster, and was, as well as his son, quite at varianco with 
him. His health had been greatly shattered during his American cam- 
paign, chiefly, I believe, from his mental sufferings. He told me he had 
been mad^ at Montreal or Quebec, for several days, and related an inci- 
dent which proved it, namely, his having mounted a fiery horse, dressed 
In the full costume of the Huron tribe of Indians, of which he had been 
elected a chief; and, after joining them in their village or camp, ha- 
ranguing them, parading them, and no doubt amusing them much, being 
carried back, by some pursuing friends, to the place from whence he 
came, and treated for a consideiablc time as a lunatic. 

The recital of such adventures seemed to gratify him mueli. lie evi- 
dently gloried in the singulurity of this conduct, uuconscious of its 
buffoonery. 

When 1 first called on him at the Ilinnmums, one day early in 1821, 
he was sitting up iu his bed, a buffalo-skiu wrapped round liim, a huge 
hairy cap, decked with many coloured- feathers, on his head, a scalping- 
knife in his belt, and a tomaha^Yk in his band. He was making up his 
face for a very savage look. A tumbler glass of white-wine negus stood 
at the bed-side ; two shabby-lf)okiiig heroes wore close by, with similar 
potations in their reach ; and a portrait painter was idaced before an 
easel at the window, taking tlie lik<*ness of the renowned Alanimonideh^ 
the name in which the chieftain (most sincerely) rejoiced.* 

1 was announced by a black boy in livery. I saw Kean’s eye kindle, 
aomewhat, perhaps, with pleasure at my visit ; ])ut more so, I thought, 
ft*om the good oj)poH:unity of exhibiting liimself in his savage costume. 
He gave a ferocious roll of his eyes, and a flourish of his tomahawk ; 
than threw off his cap and mantle, and cordially shook me by the hand, 
producing from under liis ])illow the part of “ Ben Nazir,” written out 
from the prompter’s hook. 

The painter quickly retired ; the satellite visitors soon followed, having 
first emptied their tumblers, and paid some extravagant compliments to 
their pitron. Left alone with Kean, he entered fully into his situa- 
tion. There was a mortified elation iu his bearing which it is hard to 
inscribe. He explained the hoax under which he had been led to leave 
America so abruptly, and showed me the letter on which he had acted. 
This purported to be from Mr. Price, the manager of Drury-lane, and 
proposed to Kean to return forthwith, to take possession of the manage- 
ment of the ^eatre, which was only held by him (Price) in trust for 

its true iiiiSitor*’ — Kean. 

This preposterous humbug w^as greedily swallowed by Kean, who 
mtived in London in the full belief^itliat he was about to enter on the 
Tunefions and the fancied profits of manager. The mortification of find- 


♦ Kean nse pf vi^ltlnp-pardB at tills time, with his own proper name en- 
grefied at one side, and this adopted one, with a miniature likeness of nifnself, in 
Shaiiater/’ on the o^er. 
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.inf bixnsdf duped would b^ve been droadfub had it not bi^^n an euga^*- 
went for twelve nights at jOO guineas eacbt followed up by a repeptinn 
.from the- public wiiicb amply atoned for former suffering and present 
disuppointmeiil. 

When I first entered the room, Kean told me he had the gopt in his 
foot ; but when the painter and the others retired, he acknowledged that 
he was confined to his bed by a very bad sore leg, for which he was 
daily attended by surgeon Carpue, who prescribed the strictest regimen, 
and abstinence from eUI strong liquors, which Kean was endeavouring to 
obey as ^Ycll as he cquld. By nursing lumself in this manner for two 
days together, lie was enabled to play three times a week ; but still, in 
the exertion of acting, suffering considerable fatigue and j)ain. 

My visit that day was interrupted by the arrival of two other persons, 
ffloomily dressed and closely veiled, who W’ere introduced by the black 
Doy with suitable mystery, but whose sox was less doubtful than their 
character. Kean took care to inform me (in a stage whisper, which 
they must have heard in the adjoining sitting-room) tliat they were 
sisters — lovely creatures — the daughters of a clergyman of high respect- 
ability ; that they had both fallen desperately in love with him, and came 
up to London together with the most unlimited offers for his acceptance. 
I had no wish tb pursue the subject further, but left him yv'ith the senti- 
mental pair- I paid him several visits afterwards, alone, and to meet 
Mr. Price, and talk over the preliminaiy arrangements for our common 
affair. 

Kean felt deeply the im])ortance of this projected appearance in “ Ben 
Nazir.” He knew that a crisis had arrived in his professional fate ; the 
w’hole tide of public feeling was with him. He had regained lus place 
at the head of the acted drama. To confirm him there, beyond compe- 
tition or cavil, there was only wanting one vigorous display of power in 
a new part, and that part was now ready wTitten to his baud. Nothing, 
in short, could exceed the ardour with which lie undertook the study of 
** Ben Nazir.” He carried it away with him on the provincial tour on 
whicli he set out after playing his dozen nights in London to enthusias- 
tic audiences ; and his being prepared to appear in the play, in the 
second week of tiie next May, was one of the stipulations in his renewed 
engagement for tw^enty nights, to begin at that period. 

It may be supposed that I followed with some anxiety the amounts of 
Kean’s progress on his provincial expedition. I had everjIl^aBQii to 
believe that he was working hard to perfect himself in his new p^t ; 
that he lived abstemiously ; and was gradually recovering his health and 
spirits. 

The newspapers contained a copy of the address spoken by him on 
his benefit night, in Dublin, in the character and costume of an Indian 
chief; but the private accounts transmitted to me by some friends, who 
inquired about him, neutralized the apprehension excited'by that absurd 
display, and convinced me he had no actual relapse of his Canadian 
complaint. 

In due time Kean arrived in London, entliusiaBtic, and, as he said, 
perfect in his ])art ; and his leg, which a thousand sinister reports and 
prophecies should long since have deprived him of, so far recovered as 
to enable him to strut his hour,” either on the st^c or in the streets, 
with perfect ease. I repaired to London, My firs^^yisi^ on my arrival, 
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was to Mr. Wallack, the stage-manager. Ev^thing I heard from him 
was most encouraging. I next saw Mr. Price, who confirmed all I had 
heard from his second in command. Mr. Wallack was indefatigable in 
every way. 

Kean’s confidence in the part and in himself was sufficient to deceive 
a less sanguine temperament than mine. He repeatedly said that he 
hoped to reap as much fame from it as from Maturin’s Bertram,” and 
that he reckoned on playing it a hundred nights. His portrait in the part 
was to be immediately engrave^. A new wherry, which Kean was then 
getting built for his annual pme race on the Thames, was to bo called 
the ” Ben Nazir.” The dress in which he was to appear was to be the 
most splendid possible ; and a notion may be formed on that head, from 
the fact that Kean was to pay 50 guineas for it, over and above the 
allowance from the Theatre. > I might cite many other proofs of his 
enthusiasm. 

In the mean time the rehearsals were’ going on admirably. Every one 
was already perfect in their parts, with me exception, but this one was, 
unfortunately, out of control, and consequently beyond discovery. 
Kean attended but two rehearsals, and both of these with the written part 
in his hand. On one occasion he read his part with great energy and 
effect. It was every thing I could wish ; no one had a shadow of doubt 
as to the impression it viould produce on an audience. Congratulations 
were poured on me on all sides, with premature profusion. 

Kean now claimed the privilege of absenting himself from the subsequent 
rehearsals, alleging his unwillingness to lose time from the close study 
he wished to give to the minutest details of his part. It was thought 
better to let Kean have everything his own way, in a matter into which 
he had so evidently put his heart and soul, and which was of infinitely 
more importance to him than to any one else. I was quite satisfied, for 
I saw him almost daily, and witnessed the unceasing industry with which 
he laboured at the part. He used regularly to order his carriage after 
breakfast, and set off for Kensington Gardens, where he studied a couple 
of hours. Frequently he sailed in his boat on the river, and there spouted 
away to the free benefit of the watermen and the Naiades. I often called 
on him at lught, knowing that ray presence would keep away others ; 
and about ten or eleven o’clock he invariably went to bed, “ and went to 
bed sobe^’ 

At his^ggestion I made several slight alterations in the play, and one 
material one ; the object of the latter being to gratify Kean’s desire of 
speaking the last word, and ending the play by his death. He wanted 
the whole impression made on the audience to be his work. This was in 
the spirit of some former conduct of his, years before, which made him 
so many enemies, and did him such mischief with the public. - 

I also conceded many minor points to the judicious suggestions of 
Mr. Wallack, who deserved every consideration on my part. I had been 
led. to expect great annoyance from the performers, from the report of 
authors, who were probably more tenacious. of their rights than I was : 
ttit I really met nothing of the kind ; I was willing to take advice from 
'the experience of the actors, and what they did o&r was with modesty 
and good sense, particularly Mr. Cooper, who was assiduous to the whole 
business of the scene. 

The night of representation was at last fixed. Up to the preceding 
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week Kean persisted in assurances that he was quite prepared ; still, 
however, declining to appear even at the last rehearsal, under the pretext 
that it would only confuse and annoy him, and perhaps destroy the e£^t 
which he wished to reserve for the public performance of the part. All 
this, rather obscurely put forward, began to give us some uneasiness ; at 
len^h it was absolutely necessary either to announce Ben Nazir*’ from 
the stage, or to substitute some other play, and put it off for a few nights 
longer. It was nine o’clock that evening before 1 finally put the question 
to Kean. He consented to the postponement, at the same time persisting 
in his readiness to perform on the night ^st hxed, and an announcement 
was made of the postponement of “ Ben wazir.” 

The night at length arrived. Every thing was ready : I saw Kean in 
the morning ; he expressed himself with the utmost confidence ; strutted 
about his drawing-room in his lodgings. Duke-street, Adelphi, decked out 
in his magnificent dress ; and declaimed with great vigour some of his 
favourite passages — the hook in his hand. Notwithstanding all this I 
had serious doubts of the night’s result. 1 was certain he would be 
imperfect; but I reckoned fully on his giving the principal passages 
with ample effect; and 1 calculated on subsequent representations 
repairing any defects which might appear on the first. 

In this mood 1 took leave of Kean, resolved not to interfere with him 
further ; and I prepared to go to the theatre, in a state of some anxiety 
certainly, but one more pleasurable than the contrary. Mr. Wallack 
had secured me a private box behind the dress circle, to which 1 repaired 
about half an hour before the play began. The house was crowded in 
all parts ; and I may here observe that not one friend of my own was 
there by my solicitation. The manager had not offered me, nor did I 
ask, a single free admission. 

I certainly felt considerable satisfaction as I sat, quite unseen, and 
contemplated the crowded house. The chief of my literary longings had 
ever been for dramatic success ; and although I had always looked on my 
present play as a very indififereut drama, a mere experiment in fact, and 
rested its whole chance on the performance of the chief part, I was greatly 
strengthened in my hopes of it by the various concurrent reasons before 
detailed. A fair share of applause was given to some of the early 
passages ; and the audience seemed w^ell prepared for Kean’s appearance, 
with which the third scene was to open. 

He did at length appear. The intention of the author, and keeping 
of the character, required him to rush rapidly on the stage, givii^ utterance 
to a burst of joyous soliloquy. What was my astonishment to see him, 
as the scene opened, standing on the centre of the stage, his arms crossed, 
and his whole attitude one of thoughtful solemnity ! His dress was 
splendid ; and thunders of applause greeted him from all parts of the house. 
To display the one and give time for the other, were the objects for 
which he stood fixed for ae^xral minutes, and sacrificed the sense of the 
situation. He spoke ; but what a speech ! The one I wrote consisted of 
eight or nine lines; his was of two or three sentences^ but not six 
consecutive words of the te;|t. His look, his manner, his tone, were io me 
quite appalling;' to any other observer they must have been in- 
comprehensible. He stood fixed, drawled out his incoherent words, and 
gave the notion of a man who had been half-hanged and then dragged 
uirough a horse-pond. My heart, I confess it, sank deep in my breast. 
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I w&n utterly ebocked. And as the builineSB ef the j^lay >#etit eHj and 
Ae Itood by, with moveless niusele and glaeed eye, threugh^t the eeene 
Which should have been one of violent; ])erha]^B too viOleftt^ e&ertion, a 
cold shower Of perspiration poured from my forehead, and I endured a 
revulsidh of feeling which I cannot describe, and which I Avould not for 
worlds one eye had witnessed. 

I had all along felt that this scene would be the touchstone of the play. 
Kean went through it like a man in the last stage of exhaustion aiid 
decay. The act closed — a dead silence followed the fall of the curtain ; 
and I felt, though I could not hear, the voiceless verdict of “ damnation.’^ 

I soon recovered myself and sat out the butchery tp the end ; it is 
needless to describe it here. In a short preface to the printed play, which 
was published a few days afterwards, I stated a few of the facts attending 
the representation. The account, which appeared in the next number 
of thb “ New Monthly Magazine,** was a very faithful one. I believe it 
was from the pen of a now eminent barrister, anti the then chief writer 
of the admirable dramatic articles in the work. 

When the curtain fell, Mr. Wallack, the stage manager, came forward 
and made an apology for Kean*s imperfection in his ])art, and an appeal 
in behalf of the play. Neither excited much symiwthy ; the audience 
was quite disgusted. I now, for the first time during the night, went 
behind the scenes. On crossing the stage towards the green-room d met 
Kean, supported by his servant and another person, going in the direction 
of his dressing-room. When he saw me he hung down his head, and 
waved his hand, and uttered some expressions of deep sorrow, and even 
remorse. “ I have ruined a fine play and myself ; I cannot look you in 
the face — ** were the first words that I caught. I said something in 
return as cheering and consolatory as I could. I may say that all sense 
of my oym disappointment was forgotten in the compassion I felt for him. 
Mrs. West, Miss Smithson, and Miss Kelly were among the group present 
at this meeting. Nothing could exceed their good nature towards me. 
The whole company seemed to consider the calamity as a domestic one. 
Every one Was indignant with Kean; Wallack particularly so. He told 
me that previous to the commencement of the play he had sent three 
summonses to hitn to come down from his dressing-room ; and at last on 
going to seek him himself, he found him weeping, and in total despair. 
Why then persist in attempting the character ? Why ensure 'the ruin of 
the play, risk my reputation as a writer ? Why not withdraw, and 
acknowled^ the loss of memory which he had at length become aware 
df ? This was Wallack’s reasoning. He had, it seems, urged Kein to 
Apologize in person to the audience; but that he declined, saying that 
if he attempted it he should have burst into tears. Wallack subsequently 
proposed to him, through d friend, to publish a letter in the papers on 
the subject. That he refused also, preferring to Idt the fault lie wholly 
on the author’s shoulders. In fket poor Kefti had lost dll hM foriher 
energy. He never could have been deficient in generous foelingfi : but 
he was worn down ; Alid he had not the courage to confoss it. Thdt is 

;iyhQle truth. ^ 

It Was then I resolved to publish tny Prefdce to the play, in which, as 
•veiy one who read it thought, I dealt tbd lightly with the culprit I 
should certainly b4 sorry to lean more heavily on him nmo. Ip the mean 
time t bore my didappbliitinent ds well ds I could; returned lUy IbAnke 
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to the other actors for their exertions ; renounced dramatic writing mi 
ever, and paid a short visit of leave-taking to Kean, who seemed, mU 
well might be, overwhelmed with sorrow, whether for my sake o^UV 
own I do not attempt to deeide. The total loss of the power of study, 
it is technically called,) thus so fatally betrayed, prevent^his attempting 
any new part since that day, which forined a crisia^jh his professional 
career. I have never seen him since ; and I trust HAKl. may be excused 
for having entered so far into detail on what is so veiy personal; to fbjrself, 
in this remarkable episode in the life of (with perhaps Talma*s except 
tion) the greatest actor of my times, 

I have abstained from mentioning several anecdotes of his early • life 
and professional career, related to me at different times by Kean, from the 
belief that some authentic biography of him will be given to the world. 
Indeed he told me repeatedly, during my intercourse with him in 1637, 
that he had then made considerable progress in the preparation of hie 
own memoirs. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGV. 

FROM MBLKAGER, 

As Love was fluttering through the asure sky, 

He saw, delighted saw, Timariori’s eye : 

Straight he renounced the regions of the air, 

And settled, rested, dwelt for ever there. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

Drink, as I drink, rosy wine ; 

Sing, as 1 sing, comrade mine ; 

Toast, as I toast mine, thy fair ; 

Wreathe, as I wreathe ymne. thy hair. 

Now I’m mad, be mad with me : 

Some time I’ll be wise with thee. 

FI.ATO (MOST PROBABLY, THE PHILOSOPHER.) 

Thou gasest on the stars, my star. 

Thyself a brighter being tkr ! 

Oh, that I could become that heaven 
To which thine admiration's given. 

Then would mine eyes in myriads $hine 
And multiply their gaze on thine I 

THE SAME. 

Ojja Statue r^f Pan playing on the Pipe. 

Hush'd be the whispering leaves, the murmuring riJJ, 
The mingled bieatings of the flock be still. 

From Pan’s oWn pipe the magie sound proceeds, 

His moist lip running o'er the row of tms. 

The nymphs around him closer a graceflil band ; 
Stopped in mvi dfineoi the tiptoe Dryads stand. 
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INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 

BT MISS MITFORD. 

Great Man in Retirement. 

Tbs greatest man in these parts (I use the word in the sense of Louis 
le Gros, not Louis le Grand), the greatest man hereabouts, by at least 
a stone, w our worthy neighbour Stephen Lane, the grazier — ex-butcher 

of jg 1. Nothing so big hath been seen since Lambert the gaoler 

or the Durham ox. 

When he walks he overfills the pavement, and is more difficult to 
pass than a liidt of full-dressed misses, or a chain of becloaked dandies. 
Indeed a malicious attorney, in drawing up a paving bill for the ancient 

borough of B , once inserted a clause confining Mr. Lane to the 

middle of the road, together with waggons, vans, stage-coaches, and 
other heavy articles. Chairs crack under him, — couches rock, — bolsters 
groan, — and floors tremble. He hath been stuck in a staircase and 
jammed in a doorway, and has only escaped being ejected from an 
omnibus by its being morally and physically impossible that he should 
get in. His passing the window has something such an effect as au 
eclipse, or as turning outward the opaque side of that ingenious engine 
of mischief, a dark lantern. He puts out the light like Othello. A 
Bmall wit of our town, by calling a supervisor, who dabbles in riddles, 
and cuts no inconsiderable figure in the Poet’s Corner of the county 
newspaper, once perpetrated a conundrum on his person, which as re- 
lating to BO eminent and well-known an individual, (for almost every 
reader of the “ H» — shire Herald ” hath, at some time or other, been 
a customer of our butcher’s,) had the honour of puzzling more people 
at the Sunday "tnoming breakfast-tabic, and of engaging more general 
attention than had ever before happened to that respectalde journal. A 
very horrible murder, (and there was that week one of the very first water,) 
two shipwrecks, an enlevement, and an execution, w^ere all passed over 
as trifles compared with the interest excited by this literary squib and 
cracker. A trifling quirk it was to keep Mr. Stacy, the surveyor, a 
rival bard, fuming over his coflee until the said coffee grew cold ; or to 
hold Miss Anna Maria Watkins, the mantua-maker, in pleasant though 
painful eflbrts at divination until the bell rang for church, and she had 
hardly time to undo her curl-papers and arrauge her ringlets ; a flimsy 
r quirk it was of a surety, an inconsiderable quiddity ! Yet since the 

courteous readers of the H shire Herald” were amused with 

pondering over it, so perchance may be the no less courteous and far 
more coiitly readers of the “ New Monthly.” I insert it, therefore, for 
thek edification, together with the answer, Ij^ich was not published in 

thcjL ** Herald” until the H shire public had remained an entire week 

in^ suspense: — Query — Why is Mr. Stephen Lane like Rembraifdt?” 
— Answr — Because he is famous for the ^eadth of his shadow.” 

The length of his shadow, although by n^means in proportion to the 
width,— for that would have recall^ the days when giants walked the 
land, and Jack,* the famous Jack, 'who borrowed his surname from his 
occupation, slew them, — ^was yet of pretty fair dimensions. He stood 
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A Great Man in Retirement. 




six feet two inches without his shoes, and woul4 have been accounted .s/ ^ 
tall man if his intolerable fatness had not swallowed up all minor dis'^ 
tinctions. That magnificent heau ideal of a human mountain, the fat^' 
woman of Brentford,” for whom Sir John Falstaff pass^ not only un- 
detected, but unsuspected, never crossed my mind^s eye but as the feminine 
of Mr. Stephen Lane. Tailors, although he was a liberal and punctual 
paymaster, dreaded his custom. They co\ild not, charge how they might, 
contrive to extract any profit from his “ huge rotundity.” It was not 
only the quantity of material that he took, and yet that cloth univefsally 
called broad was not broad enough for him, — it was not only the stuff, 
but the work — the sewing, stitching, plaiting, and button -holing without 
end. The very shears grew weary of their labours : two fashionable' 
suits might have^ been constructed in the time, and from the materials 
consum^ in the fabrioi^tion of one for Mr. Stephen Lane. Two, did 
I say ? Aye, three or four, with a sufficient allowance of cabbage, — a 
perquisite never to be extracted from his coats or waistcoasts, no not 
enough to cover a penwiper. Let the cutter cut his clotli ever so largely, 
it was always found to be too little. All their measures put together 
would not go round him ; and as to guessing at his proportions % the 
eye, a tailor might as well attempt to calculate the dimensions of a 
seventy-four-gun ship, — as soon try to fit a three-decker. Gloves and 
stockings were made for his especial use. Extras and double extras 
failed utterly in his case ; — as the dapper shopman spied at the first 
glance of his huge paw, a fist which might have felled an ox, and somewhat 
resembled the dead ox-flesh, commonly called beef, in texture and colour. 

To say the truth, his face was pretty much of the same complexion — 
and yet it was no uncomely visage cither ; on the contrary, it was a 
bold, bluff, massive, English countenance, such as Holbein would have 
liked to paint, in which great manliness and determination were blended 
with much good humour, and a little humour of another khifl ; so that 
even when the features were in seeming repose, you could foresee how 
the face would look when a broad smile, and a sly wink, and a knowing 
nod, and a demure smoothing down of his straight shining hair on his 
broad forehead gave his woated cast of drollery to the blunt but merry 
tradesman, to whom might have been fitly applied the Chinese compli- 
ment, ‘‘ Prosperity is painted on your countenance.” 

Stephen Lane, however, had not always been so prosperous, or so 
famous for the breadth of his shadow. Originally a foundling in the 

streets of B , he owed his very name, like the “ Richard Monday ” 

of one of Crabbe’s finest delineations, to the accident of his having been 
picked up, when apparently about a week old, in a by-lane close to St. 
Stephen’s churchyard, and^^ptized by order of the vestry after the scene 
of his discovery. Like the hero of the poet, he also was sent .to the parish 
workhouse ; but, as unlike to JUchard Monday in character Is in destiny,^ 
he won, by the real or fancm resemblance to a baby whom she had 
recently lost, the affection of the matron, and was by her care shielded 
not only from the physical daiw^s of infancy, in such an abode, but 
from the moral pbiffs of childho%. 

Kindly yet roughly reared, Stephen Lane was evetr as a boy eminent 
for strength, and hardihood, and invincible good humour. At ten years 
old he had fought with and vanquished every lad under fifteen, not oidy 
in the workhouse proper, but in the immediate purlieus of that respect 
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able ifid would haiNk got into a hundred BerajMii hiA ho dot 

'been ObMded in the flret plaee by the active protection ef bk original 
patroness, the wife of the euperintendent and maeter of the estabiiBb- 
ment, whose pet he continued to be ; and in the eecond by his own bold 
dud decided, yet kindly and affectionate temper. Never had a boy ef ten 
yean old more friends than the poor foundling of St. Stephen’s Work- 
heh(}e. There was hardly an inmate of that miscellaneous dwelling, who 
had not profited, at some time or other, by the good-humoured lad’s de- 
lightful alertness in obliging, his ready services, his gaiety, his intelligeDee, 
and his resource. From mending Master Hunt’s crutch, down to rock- 
ing the cradle of Dame Green’s baby — from fetching the water for the 
general wash, a labour which might have tried the strength of Hercules, 
down to leading out for his daily walk the half-blind, half-idiot, half- 
crazy David Hood, a task which would have worn out the patience of 
Job, nothing came amiss to him. All was performed with the same 
cheerful good-will ; and the warm-hearted gratitude with which he re- 
ceived kindness was even more attaching than his readiness to perform 
good offices to others. I question if evep there were a happier ehildhood 
than that of the deserted parish-boy. Set aside the pugnaciousness 
which he possessed in common with other brave and generous animals, 
and which his protectress, the matron of the house, who had enjoyed in 
her youth the advantage of perusing some of those novels, — now, alas! 
no more, — where the heroes, originally foundlings, turn out to be lords 
and dukes in the last volume, used to quote in confirmation of her fa* 
vourite theory : to wit, his being nobly born, as proofs of his innate high 
blood ; — set aside the foes made by his propensity to single combat, 
which could not fail to exasperate the defeated champions, and Stephen 
had not an enemy in the world. 

At ten ^gpars of age, however, the love of independence, and the desire 
to try his mrtiines in the world, began to stir in the spirited lad ; and 
his kind friend and confidant, the master’s wife, readily promised her 
assistance to set him forth in search of adventures, though she was not a 
little scandalized to find his first step in life likely to lead him into a 
butcher’s shop, he having formed an acquaintance with a journeyman 
slayef of cattle iti the neighbourhood, who had interceded with his master 
to take him on trial as errand-boy, with an understanding that if he 
showed industry and steadiness, and liked the craft, he might, on easy 
terms, be accepted as an apprentice. This prospect, which Stephen 
justly thought magnificent, shocked the lady of the workhouse, who had 
set her heart on his choosing a different scene of slaughter— killing men, 
not oxen — going forth as a soldier, turning the fate of a battle, merry* 
fag some king’s daughter or emperor’s nieci^ifcnd returning in triumph 
to his nativsfttown, a generalissimo at the very least. 

^ Her husband, however, and the pa^-overseers were of a diflferent 
opinion. They were much pleased with the proposal, and were (for 

S terseers) really liberal in their manner of meeting it. So that a rm 
days saw Stephen fa blue sleeves a blue apron — the dress which 

he still loves best-^parading through streets of B , with a tray 

6f mttit upon his head, and a huge mastiff called Boxer— >whoBe warlike 
name matched his warlike nature — ^following $t his heels as if part and 
parcel of Mmiiblf. A proud boy was Stephen on that first day of hU 
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Yekn wore away and fbund the emnd-boy tra&emuted into lie ajM 
prentieet and the apprentice ripened into the journeyman, with no dimi^ 
nation of industry, intelligence, steadiness, and good humour. As a 
young man of two or three and twenty, he was so remarkable h)r feats of 
strength and activity, for which his tall and athletic person, not at that 
period encumbered by flesh, particularly fitted him, as to be the cham- 
pion of the town and neighbourhood; and large bets have been laid^d 
won on his sparring, and wrestling, and lifting weights all but inOret 
dible. He has walked to London and back (a distance of above sixty 
miles) against time, leaping in his way all the turnpike-gates that he 
fbund shut, without even laying his hand upon the bars. He has driven 
a flock of sheep against a shepherd by profession, and has rowed against 
a bargeman ; and all this without suffering these dangerous accomplish'* 
ments to begpile him into the slightest deviation from his usual sobriety 
and good conduct. So that, when at six-and-twenty he became, first, 
head man to Mr. Jackson, the great butcher in the Butter-market; then 
married Mr. Jackson’s only daughter; then, on his father-in-law’s 
death, succeeded to the business and a very considerable property ; and^ 
finally, became one of the most substantial, respectable, and influential 

inhabitants of B , every one felt that he most thoroughly deserved his 

good fortune ; and although his prosperity has continued to increase with 
his years, and those who envied have seldom had the comfort of being 
called on to condole with him on calamities of any kind, yet, such is the 
power of his straight-forward fair-dealing, and his enlarged liberality, 
that his political adversaries, on the occasion of a contested election, or 
some such trial of power, are driven back to the workhouse and St. 
Stephen’s lane, to his obscure and ignoble origin (for the noble parents 
whom his poor old friend used to prognosticate have never turned up) 
to find materials for party malignity. 

Prosperous, most prosperous, has Stephen Lane been through life I 
but by far the best part of bis good fortune (setting pecuniary advantages 
quite out of the question) was his gaining the heart and hand of such a 
woman as Margaret Jackson. In her youth she was splendidly beau-* 
tiful — of the luxuriant and gorgeous beauty in which Giorgione revelled — ^ 
and now, in the autumn of her days, amplified, not like her husband, 
hut so as to smt her matronly character, she seems to me almost as de*** 
lightful to look upon as she could have been in her earliest spring. I do 
laot know a prettier picture than to see her sitting at her own door, oh a 
summer afternoon, surrounded by her children and her grand-children,— 
all of them handsome, gay, and cheerful, with her knitting on her knee, 
and her sweet face beaming with benevolence and affection, smiling on 
all around, and seeming as if it were her sole desire to make every one 
about her as good and as happy as herself. One cause of the long en** 
durance of her beauty is undouhlcdly its delightful expression. Tim Wi- * 
shine and harmony of mind depicted in her countenance would have made 
plain fSsatUres pleasing, and there was an intelligence, an enlargetneht 
of intellect, in the bright eyes |^nd the fair, expanded forehead, tvhich 
mingled well with the sweetness dimpled round her lips. ButchUr’e 

wife and huteher’s daughter though she were, yet was she a graceM aUdf . 
graciuus voman, — one of nature’s gentlewomen in look and in thought; 
AIJ her irordir were candid — all her actlona liimral — all her pleiatoM 
unselfish— though^ in her great pleasure of giving, I am not quite sure 
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that ahe was so — she took such extreme delight in it. All the poor of 
the parish and of the town came to her as a matter of course : that is 
always the case with the eminently charitable ; but children also ap- 
plii^ to her for their little indulgences, as if by instinct. All the boys in 
Jhe street used to come to her to supply their several desires ; to lend 
them knives and give them sjtringfor kites, or pencils for drawing, or balls 
for cricket, as the matter might be. Those huge pockets of her’s were a 
perfect toy-shop, and so the urchins knew. And the little damsels, their 
sisters, came to her also for materials for doll’s dresses, or odd bits of rib- 
bon for pincushions, or coloured silks to embroider their needle-cases, 
or any of the thousand-and-one nick-knacks which young girls fancy they 
want. However out of the way the demand might seem, there was the 
article in Mrs. Lane’s great pocket. She knew the tastes ^of her clients, 
and w'as never unprovided. And in the same ample receptacle, mixed 
with knives, and balls, and j^ncils for the boys, and doll’s dresses, and 
sometimes even a doll itself, for the girl^ might be found sugar-plums, 
and cakes, and apples, and gingerbread-nuts for the “ toddling wee 
things,” for whom even dolls have no charms. There was no limit to 
Mrs. Lane’s bounty, or to the good-humoured alacrity with which? she 
would interrupt a serious occupation to satisfy the claims of the small 
people. Oh, how they all loved Mrs. Lane ! 

Another and a very different class also loved the kind and generous 
inhabitant of the Butter-market — the class who, having seen better days, 
■ are usually averse to accepting obligations from tliose whom they have 
been accustomed to regard as their inferiors. With them Mrs. Lane’s 
delicacy was remarkable. Mrs. Lucas, the curate’s widow, often found 
some unbespoken luxury, a sweetbread, or so forth, added to her slender 
order; and Mr. Hughes, the consumptive young artist, could never 
manage to^et liis bill. Our good friend the butcher had his full share 
in the beiwolence of these acts, but the manner of them belonged wholly 
to his wife. 

Her delicacy, however, did not, fortunately for herself and for her 
husband, extend to her domestic habits. She was well content to live in 
the coarse plenty in which her father livedj* and in which Stephen re- 
velled ; and by this assimilation of taste, she not only insured her own 
comfort, but preserved, unimpaired, her influence over his coarser but 
kindly and excellent disposition. It was, probably, to this influence that 
her children owed an education which, without raising them in the 
slightest degree above their station or their home, yet followed ihe spirit 
of the age, and added considerable cultivation and plain but useful 
knowledge, to the strong manly sense of their father, and her own sweet 
and sunny temperament. They arc just what the children of such pa- 
rents ought to be. The daughters, happily married in their own rank 
of life the sons, each in his diflferent^ine, following the footsteps of 
their father, and amassing large fortunes, not by paltry savings, or dar- 
j,ing speculations, but by well-grounded and judicious calculation — ^by 
' ^und and liberal views — by sterling sense and downright honesty. 

' Universally as Mrs. Lane was beloved, Stephen had his enemies. He 
was H^^litician — a Reformer — a Radical, in those days in which ^form 
was not so popular as it has been lately ; he loved to descant on liberty, 
and econoniy, and retrenchment, and refbi?n, and carried his theory into 
practice, in a way exceedingly inconvenient to the Tory member, whom 
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he helped to oust ; to the mayor and corporation, whom he watched am 
a cat watches a mouse, or as Mr. Hume watches the cabinet mihisteri ; 
and to all gas companies, and paving companies, and water companies, 
and contractors of evejy sort, whom he attacks as monopolisers and pe- 
culators, and twenty more long words with bad meanings, and torments 
out of their lives, for he is a terrible man in a public meeting, hath a 
loud, sonorous voice, excellent lungs, cares for nobody, and is quite en- 
tirely inaccessible to conviction, the finest of all qualities for your tho-* 
rough-going partizan. All the Tories hated Mr. Lane. 

But the Tories formed but a small minority in B ; and amongst 

the Whigs and Radicals — or to gather the two parties into one word, the 
Reformers — he was decidedly i)opular ; the leader of the opulent trades- 
people both socially and politically. He it was — this denouncer of 
mayors’ feasts and parish festi/als — who, after the great contest, which 
his candidate gained by three, gave to the new member a dinner so mag- 
nificent as. he declared he hadmot only never seen, but never imagined — 
a dinner like the realization of an epicure’s dream, or an embodying of 
some of the visions of the old dramatic poets — accompanied by wines 
BO aristocratic that they blushed td find themselves on a butcher’s 
table. He was president of a smoking-club ; and vice-president of 
half-a-dozen societies where utility and charity come in the shape of 
a good dinner ; a great man at a Sinithfield cattle-show ; an eminent 
looker-on at the bowling-green, which salutary c.xercise he patronized 
and promoted by sitting at an open window, in a commodious smok- 
ing-room, commanding the scene of action ; and a capital performer of 
catches and glees. 

He was musical, very — did I not say so when talking of his youthful 
accomplishments ? playing by car “ with fingers like toes” (as somebody 
said of Handel) both on the piano and the fiute; and singing, in a fine 
bass voice many of the old songs, which are so eminently popular and 
nationah His voice was loudest at church, giving body, as it were, 
to the voices of the rest of the congregation ; and “ God save the King,” 
at the theatre, would not have been w^orth hearing without Mr. Lane ; 
he put his whole heart into it ; for, with all Ins theoretical radicalism, 
the king — (any one of the three kings in whose reign he hath flourished, 
for he did not reserve his loyalty for our present most popular monarch, 
but bestowed it in full amplitude on his predecessors, the tv^ last of the 
Georges) — the king hath not a more loyal subject. He is a great patron 
of the drama, especially the comic drama, and likes the stage-box at the 

B theatre, a niche meant for six, which exactly fits him. All-fours is 

his favourite game, and Joe Miller his favourite author. 

His retirement from business and from B occasioned a general 

astonishment and consternation. It was perfectly understood that he 
could afford to retire from business as well as any tradesman who ever 
gave up a flourishing shop in lhat independent borough ; but the busy- 
bodies, who take so unaccountable a pleasure in meddling with every 
body’s concerns, had long ago decided that he never would do so ; and 
that he should abandon the good town at the very moment when the 
progress of the Reform Bill had convicted his political triumphsr^when 
the few adversaries who remained to the cause (as he was wont ehipha- 
tically to term it) had not a foot to stand upqp — did appear the most 
wonderful wonder of wonde^ that had occurred eince the days of Katter- 
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ftlto. Stiplien I^n# without B — ^!-^B — ^,eijwiallyinitfl refomed 
sUtftf without Stephen Lane, appeared as inoredible as the anuouiice- 
laepts of the Bottle Conjuror. Stephen Lane to abandew^&e great'shop 
in ^e Butter-market ! What other place would ever hold him ? And 
to quit the scene of his triumphs tool to fly frofn the very held of vic- 
Uiiy i The thing seemed impossible ! 

It was, however, amongst the impossibilities that turtl out true. 

^ Stephen Lane did leave the reformed borough, perhaps all the sooner 
because it was reformed, and his work was over — his occupation was 
gone. It is certain tliat, without perhaps exactly knowing his own 
feelings, our good butcher did feel the vacuum, the want of an exciting 
object, which often attends upon the fulfilment of a great hope. He also 
felt and understood better the entire cessation of oy)po6ition amongst his 
old enemies, the corporation party. Dang it, they might ha’ shown 
fight, these corporationers I I thought Ben Bailey had had more bottom ! ” 
was his exclamation, after a borough meeting which had passed off una- 
nimously; and, scandalized at the pacific disposition of his adversaries, 
our puissant grazier turned his steps towards “ fresh fields and pas- 
tures new.” 

He did not move very far. Just over the border line which divides 

the parish of St. Stephen, in the loyal and independent borough of B , 

from the adjoining hamlet of Siinham — that is to say, exactly half a 
mile from the great shop in the Butter-market, did Mr. Lane take up 
his abode, calling his suburban habitation, which was actually joined to 
the town by two rows two-story houses, one of them fronted':, with 
poplars, and called “ Marvell Terrace,” in compliment to the patriot of 
that name in Charles’s days,— calling this rus in ttrbe of his the 
country,” after the fashion of the inhabitants of Kensington . and 
Hackney, and the other suburban villages which surround libndon 
proper ; as if people who live in the midst of brick houses could'liavc a 
right to the same rustic title with those who live amongst green fields. 
Compared to the Butter-market, however, Mr. Lane’s new residence was 
almost rural ; and the country he called it accordingly. 

Retaining, however, his old town predilections, his square, 

commodious, and very ugly red liouse, with very white moulmngs and 
..window-frames, red, so to say, picked out with white, and embellished 
by a brigl]^ green door and a resplendent brass knocker, — ^was placed 
close to the road-side — as close as possible ; and the road happening to 

be that which led from the town of B to the little ydace called 

London, he had the happiness of counting above sixty stage-coaches 
which passed his door in the twenty-four hours, with vans, waggons, 
^arts, apd other vehicles in proportion ; and of enjoying, not only from 
his commodious mansion, but also from the window of a smoking-room 
at the end of a long briclc wall, which parted his garden from the ro^, 
all the clatter, dust, and din of these several equipages — ^the noise being 
■duly enhanced by there being, just opposite his smoking-room window, 
d piddic-houpe of great resort, where most of the coaches stopped to 
tahe ^p parcels and passengers, i^ncLwhere singing, drinking, and four- 
going on all the day l^g. 

his greiLtest pleasures in^is* retirement seems to be to fning 
pll fifgund hira^^vvife, children, and grand-children-rlu the level of his 
0m #iie, or tliet of bis priae ox,— the ei^siions are aearly ayng* 
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nymous. The gervant-lads have a chubby breadth of feature, like 
the stone heads, with wings uudei* them (soi-discMt cherubim), which 
Q^e sees perched round old monuments ; end the maids have a broad, 
Dutch look, full and florid, like the women in Teniers’ pictures. Thfc 
very animals seem bursting with over-fatness ; the great horse who 
draws his substantial equipage labours under the double weight of his 
master’s flesh and his own ; his cows look like stalled oaen ; and the 
leash of large red greyhounds, on whose prowess and pedigree he prides ' 
himself, and whom he boasts, and vaunts, and brags of, and nflers to 
bet upon, in the very spirit of the inimitable dialogue between Page 
and Shallow in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” could no more run a 
course in their present condition than they could fly, — the hares would 
stand and laugh at them. 

Mr. Lane is certainly a very happy person ; although, when first ha 
removed from the Butter-market, it was quite the fashion to bestow a 
great deal of pity on the poor rich man, self-condemned to idleness, — 
which pity was as much thrown away as pity for those who have the 
power to follow their own devices generally is. Our good neighbour is 
not the man to be idle. Besides going every day to the old shop, tshcre 
his sons carry on the business, and he ofTiciatcs cn amateur, attending 

his old clubs, and pursuing bis old diversions in B rhe has his 

farm at Sunham to manage, (some five hundred acres of pasture and 
arable land, which he purchased with his new house,) and the whole 
parish to reform. He has already begun to inati^tc inquiries into cha- 
rity-schools and poor-rates, keeps an eye on tte surveyor of highways, 
and a close watch on the overseer : he 4tteriuS turnpike-meetings, and 
keeps a sharp look-out upon the tolls; and goes peeping about the 
workhouse with an ainviety to detect peculation that would do honour 
even Radical member qf the reformed Houje of Commons. 

Moredver, he hath a competitor worthy of his powers in the shape of 
the villw orator, Mr. Jacob Jones, a little whipper-snapper a gen- 
tleman farmer, with a shrill, cracked voice, and great activity 0/ body, 
■^ho, having had the advantage ofj. 6 tudying odds-and-ci»da of law, 
during a three years’ residence in an attorney’s office, has picked up 
therein a Competent portion of tecHtiical jargon, together with a prodi- 
gious volubility of tongue, and a comfoi table stock of impudence ; and, 
under favour of these good gifka, bath led the village senate by the nose 
for the last dozen years. Now, Mr. Jacob Jones is, in his way, nearly 
as great a man as Mr. Lane ; rides his bit of blood a fox-hunting with 
my Lord ; dines once a-year with Sir John ; and advocates abuses 
through thick and thin — he does not well know why — almost as stoutly 
as our good knight of the cleaver does battle for reform. These two 
champions are to be pitted against each otheyit {he next vestry-meeting, 
and much interest is excited as to the eveni j^fthc contest. I, for my 
part, think that Mr. Lane will carry the day. ' He is, in every way, ft 
man of more substance ; and Jacob Jones will nc more be able to with- 
stand the momentum of his republidkn fist ” than a soldier of light 
infantry could stand the charge of a heavy dragoon. Stephen, honest 
man, will certainly add to his othei^ MDcations that ox averseer of 
Sunham. Much good may it do him 
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ItTtlBlt nOMT HENRY d’aRCY, ESQ., — TH LIGHT DRAGOONS, TO CHARLES 

/ VERNON, ESQ. , RUE DE LA FAIX, A PARIS. 

Dear Vernon, — surprises tne, I own, that among the enchantments 
of the gayest capital in the world, you care to he informed of any impres- 
sions made on me, in eiule, in the least so. But, as 1 agree with you that the 
reminiscences of cities are among the most striking and permanent of the 
rssttlts of travel, and as ever}* city Aar something peculiar, it may be worth 
while to help out your list by transmitting to you my experience of the great 
metropolis of western Scotland ; for as there are hooks that we rather borrow 
than buy, and places that we would, more willingly visit in panoramas, or 
aodept in^description, than at the saorifice^f personal ease, 1 do not invite 
yoii to join me herlf; though, if the particulai's I shall have to touch upon 
shall^unexpectedly perfonn that office, 1 may possibly be summoned one day 
to your hotel, on your arrival at, this fr«xiy ti.%yay.w xeu 

Yes I cities we are sure to tcmem[ber ; couptries, except when they have 
been the scene of some memorable joy or sorrow, aie seen from the eoach- 
windw and forgotten. Rocks and glaciers, waterfalls and old^dkstlcs, are all 
ali^/ 6r differ only by a few hundred feet ; hut every city something 
s^i generis, and without question, this, in which 1 now most reluctantly re- 
si^, is in Alll possession of its share. "Every city makes its first and most 
; 'ueiipanent impression through the ojT sense, an impression which 

. h)ng precedes and loiig outlasts any other relation we may afterwards bear 
to it ; aDd as every city nas of its own to be seen and' heard, it is only when we 
/ have^first seen all, and heaitl all, that we come to the men and women, the 
^ habits, customs, and dispositibns of social life, compare, conclude, and depart. 
4 ' Ap 1 am not going to send you an essay, but a letter, 1 must not be 

hound to any ^bxact order in my details. Know then that like most other 
cities where a settlement has l^en made on the banks of a g^at river, 
G|E\8gow,. insisting of main streets, many in number, intersected uy others, 
the first are fbund t^ollow thb^courser^^t that tiver, and the others arc dis- 
^lK)sed at right or o&er angles, in relatioxito these. The whole city, includ- 
"ling the new, together with the old parts ot it, rises from the river upwards, to 
a consrabrahle height, thro^hjrect^^ii|%r . streets, that take a northern di- 
r^tioh, while the greater highways, in course of a mile, are found to have 

lyttained a considejrable ele\^tion west^rd, Efuring the perambulation of these 
streets, of either class, there is very little indeed worthy of remark. The 
' churches are consummately ugly without being old, and the college is old 
witl^out bejing imposing or venerable. Its^w museum, well enough with- 
out, is within, like many others, an ill-consilucted building, into which light 
is so penuriously or indirectly admitted, that it squints upon the contained 
objects and reveals them^^very imperfectly. They have what they call an 
arcade here, about as \^arm and light as the Thames tunnel, (on reflection 
I beg the Tunnel's pardon,) nor must^forget to mention, that the great 
coercive construction, in which men afe not tenants at will, has all the 
architectural charms tlttlsAMild be reasonably expected, and is admired 
accordingly. The simrappict is,Jthat there is only one fine huildihg in 
GUsgow and that buiffling, the Exchange, Yiot without defects, is really 
ipuch superior to your o^r* celebrated Bourse, with its ‘ mille colonnes.' It 
"'^liiighthe taken for a bit of the Ldttvre, 5|olen from Paris, and deposited in 
; mistake for Edinburgh, by some of those felonious angels who 

^rdea uffthe Santa Casa from Palestine to LoreUo. 

the first agreeahlg' impressions made on us in new places are 
. thbsb which frota the c|fe^^lx^68 and activity of the moving and out- 
6f-do(xr populAion, and from thcT quantity' which these places m&y possess 
of natural and,4ff artificial light. A city in ' enjoyment of a good 
deal of sunshine, and of which the ^op^ and streets are well lighted up at 
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night, may always be endured for a short time. Now as to the light of day; 
Glasgow is in possessioD of probably a smaller than any city in the 

British empire. The throats of many a score of tall and ominous-lookmg 
chimnies are incessantly discharging eruetationB of the densest smoke into 
an atmosphere almost always oj^ue and sunless by reason of the prevalent 
south-westerly winds loaded with vapour from the Atlantic: while to the 
cheerfulness dispensed elsewhere by light, there is here a striking 

exception, in the melancholy association fotoed dpon the mjnd of the prf 
longed labour which works by it. A hng^ brisk pan^ogram, whether rejmc- 
ing in the nanft 'Of manufactory er eotkmrmilis, with its thousand panes of 
illuminated glass, is assuredly one of me most painful objectaon which the 
eye of the stranrar can test ; he knows thereusreno revels within no vuiaie^ 
but the click and buss of the eternal machinery ! t » Light in the gilded saloon» 
light in the theatre, light from 4ie foi^ nay, itf jfeeUe presentation from 
the solitary cottage pane, aresiH agreeable nareeptiQna of ^ribns ele- 

ment, but the traveller through ths manul^unng .mtriets Sui a fidt her 
experience in artificial light to roS^t^and anotimr impression^ to JceiOGsd»-~ 
In this most opaque of cities;;^ ^ 

Quod latus hinndi nsMWf malusqnfi 
JupiSr iirgety ^ 

a well lighted cotton-mill, as you go ^ your evening pai^, isW aiK^c^ect 
of indifference, nor will the sojoumv nere ‘dttring t^ winter sionfr% be 
always able to suppress a sigh, even ^ring the day season^ thc^ Province 
has not placed him ubi solei meliusj^etft 
Before I have quite done with tlBnipimnous kubjeoh let me tell you, tbJ 
in a dark night you will be surprised %t peeing the eastejcn horizon refieved^ 
at intervals of its obscurity, by measured bursts or gushes of viv^ aid dif- 
fused Jight, as if from some great voloanoi Of from a eity in fikines.-^];)oh*t 
be alarmed, it is only the Clyde iron-works I 
Having thus compendiously disposed dC the eights 6f GRfsgow, or aft least 
of some of the more striking impressloM made tt^on tWnerve gf yisiou, 1 
wish to claim ygur sympathy for a the many irr^tiona with which 

it IS accustomed^ to s^ict the, a^icylm' apparattte^ the stranger, 
that I am impktiont of i fielisvW was bom witho^ a membrana 

tympani (if that ^ a nrotecl|^e^nstruction) and that harffisoubds pene* 
trate at once into w %mp, odi^vUhl^physiological suppofition thfit 
I can comprehend how ft tomHo reel a sort of physical necessity 

of inditing a paper (nol^uu}9|bvvn to you) in Bhekwood, m and concerning 
London noises, in which, aswv'ou rJIbllcct, atAng maii|j^ other particulars, 
the performances of certain mil feUpws in livery, on pieces of hinged «>o% 
attached, by the instigation nf the *devil, to hou^e doors, for the disturb- 
ance of the inmates, invited my particular attention. Hapgj^ there are 
few knorkers in Glasgow ; but it is nevertheless *«t* the^ity of discord. 
Lot us take them one at ^jitinie, in the order m which they present them- 
selves. First, you must make up your mind Sx this selson of the year; and 
at three o'clock in the morning, wen it is difficult to make^ip one's mind to 
anything, to the afflicting visitafion (curse them I) of the Waites; next, aS 
about seven, to the yell of “ Caller heuidigAJL^this double sstfieriim will 
shortly be succeeded by a \erV^ peculiar. .f |||l bthr emchorial^ and most 
distracting method of separating dust from ’cS^^ts (of which more anou) ; 
while you must, at alt times, be prepared for the %farnal bagpipe^ Modulated 
by the blind for the benefit qf the deaf, to say nothing of the stndulous flute, 
wliichit hath pleased Pan, Apollb, or Nemesis, hitherto to reetraiw to the clas- 
sical region of the college. All these conetitt^'' aq experiment ik heirmoniee 
that cannot be enjoyed in imagination f JLfsteh (can yon h^p yourself?) 
to the watchman ! Mcery watchman in Ary plaee Is a monster, owing 
his preferment to some nasq^ at gtfttmrcS peculiarity a monster whom 
one would too gladly bribe, were it possible to corrupt him into silexice, or 
Oct. — ‘VOL. XXXIX. NO. tLIV. U 
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filay, on Hk ^Ijes A^,ue ^wave^moTe tlian 

^eouamitmly, 4»:!^tu»|ing; ^ jd^.^Gcelleiit .chizeiu talce {Measure 
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[1^ . |h short, the whdlc 
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was sacked by 


iht^hejNi^pi, is a proposition 
^hr all things,’’ 
ffi^llh^T^i^ .^l^ncholy invi> 
,,|S d// hdur9 ; nor 

i^f, iMhilvb done with it$ for 

frdni this bottoih of his heart. 


k^Jhi^n^s in r'l^llh^t^^t^ .iihelanch i 

^ihljiei^ Isi^ I d// hdur9 ; 

wiw'^ticuU^, r^l^ done with it$ 
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wm^f iftfiuy 

Seven o'<4b(^ t Y^4jgbp4||uatt^^^ 
of nature, novr lies -But A ^ 

which the truinpet qt At^tojird^ -k tntte, thongli kefetibjicis 
Italy and penetrated iutlb iW vnlldy Kar ?-r^01^ fti Si 
hut be induced to rettiovte the pinch bf hiiUkcli'finttgavai 
shoulders of the Jiith to tlic tlivojtt‘5#N;hCf vociJhrS^r 
ten— tvventy,— here Jthey, coin^D ! ,4?i»rk 

common cMibre t I klhW dt. as iioT i\vai Bvrftm^ will 

be legalised session of the reform jjyjrliattftjnt», bht reaHy 4ii 

organ of that diamqbsr ne^W -flispendcd in alcohol^jaulB be am acquiimjbn 
10 museum. TlieM,4s no , ofllerf^u^ of genfng it; klioW^Jhjr 
long eitporienooi th^t ^qe poopte ulio jSake loud noisek^fh the sfe^ts never 
die; the cries, Aiii^pr li^ursc tl^a erfcTs,.4^.the hiaitfgys and bywdys of 
great cities are vmiortSf — tud hh/fd nhrhus/i/ lire f6r evrr^ and the 
ovbleSR man \Vbo sells boot laclifeiii Piccadilly may have carried^i|l4iytt 
branch of commerce during the Trojan a ar, when, as wo jpay WiljedraP 
from a Homeric epithet or tw o, Uie article of leathern thoHp was thuph in 
request. A finer atena for tlj^^jlliRcord in question <«equM not Be? selected 
than Bfythutvood Squdre, of wnich the jj^ur Bid(^ repeat the various in- 
llexioiis of unequal voice, i^itli singularly fine elmctl* ^As, 
this opera, the /rmati^ per^llners are ?/ot the favourites, and^have little 
chance with the mahs, let iHo then throw' out a hint : — tlib^utncip^ JLu* 
ihorlticR 'bf Glasgow, were tlic) men of^ari^^allantry, shoUlS real^ipr^'***^ 
the Weaker sesy or at any ratfi one or two oftnd pifima donna^ 
this engaging comnjercc,’ w ith ah ip trumpet the effet*! w^l' ‘ 

Whnt Ihas a shoal of tvhalcs invaded the Cly^jela^what ! a! 
hCtddQohe only !— It begirwflpl said, at seven ffi ehas— no V 
tons of the dfelicati^ lisli in question Jia# btei asaimitatei 
the aniinal economy » while the iramut^arfjijfe^’T# Cali..^^^ 
the assurance that thcro;i4& ktill a coiiSti^aghjI^cjck^n 
method has Oecurleft to me liOR$t||S'thc.OTaf^ 

cerned, the evil under dbteussirtn (if^^nn qi'tii but fierhejiS iciii 
it) might Be brought within spih^ uOimdspf mcN^ir^ If 

Prbvost, and hiB 7j!ttt/i(ie»(^dirateriitt||^p)dd 
hevsdds qf the h(3Mieh inai'i ixi 'SUX, HaHdn cdns&iMtQfiQ--^\eki^ 
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many vessels in Clyde that trade to Leghorn) — the joint assistance of the 
music-master and another' functionary would, in a few years, furnish the 
banks of the Clyde (though the Irisn performers might object to the dis- 
cipline) with excellent soprani. 

Eight o'clock a lull to the storm ! at least to that Btorm ; but imagine not 
that you shall even now enjoy tranquillity, and sleep one little hour in peace ! 
—carpets are to lie beaten.— Oh, that the loom in which that dust-retaining 
web is wrought had never been invented ! The small battery of these ac- 
ouraed sharp shooters now opens at either comer of the square ; clatter^ 
clatter, clatter, for a full quai^r of an hour, without a moment's repose, by 
Shrewsbury clock ! The interesting delegates who execute this order of 
domestic despotism, thick-legged, red-elbowed, loosely -zoned, sub-masculine 
fipires— are perfect adepfe ; the rhythm is faultless ; time is rigorously kept. 
You might wait for the dissipation of the cloud they raise, in the hope of be- 
^ holding the Venus it might ponceal \ experience has taught me not to do so ; 
and, .with a certain quantity of cotton in my ears, and imperfectly articulated 
toaledietions on my li|(s, I only wait for the slowly retiring step of the per- 
spi^ng dantselawrith. their folded c^ets under 4heir arms. I had almost 
iorgerf^ to say, and it would^lxave been an important omission, that tlie 
Almhnacks^J^ ^ntong, the vocal perfo/mers of this city, 
fwonm* consist, of the simto ittimbeV of days at Belfast as elsewhere; 

. the picdictions are true; hut die popularity of the Belfast Almanack 
* Consists :itt its being sold for a ftenr^, and its not being ftetri hy a red stamp, 
Accidenti nnd; offences are h^re recommended to, public sympathy or in- 
^dignafiba hy ^^^W^^.cqmpqtediOn tbe.^ respective emergencies; a ship- 
.wrpek in the plyde* employs and feeds m dozen very large mouths ; the 
diffu^onpf any. 'calamity through Glasgow is alw&ys a regular cantilena 
/or tu?Q voices ; a murder keeps many wretches alive for another week, and 
|lh(;pij^nsioarof cme, man's respiration by the hangman, prodigiously ac- 
celerates. thiirlT^ctiqn in somo.vm.his 'blackguard sunivors. The last noise 
that ft'ppcurs to to^ ii^'ntion, hut not peculiar to Glasgow, is that of 
bells. I was going Xo sdv hanfr jl^ bells ^but that is precisely the reverse 
of my wish. This hateful instrunjent (that is wlien its calibre is beyond that 
of a sheep-bell or your Spanish muleteers') is of high antiquity. Would 
tha! the invention haclf^rished with the inventor ! Every established church 
hai^'ts not alwayl “ tlat, ' though ** stale and unprofitable.'* He that 

hath heard, as 1 have heard, the unearthly voice of the muezzin from the 
minaret, may think, I do, tljal tiniinnqfmlary noise is not the happiest 
citation to the house'of prajer. ' The pagan temples wOTe frequented with- 
^QUl^iy summons ; people go to change, ;^nd market without bells to call 
they fiqd then* way to the o])era, or to tlie agreeable dinner party, 

I without clocks hr alarums. Bells in taverns are really useful, and accord- 
ingly, in Scotland, out of the great cities, ^^ seldom find them ; as to the 
church bells here, tliey sound as if they were fnuUled in wet blankets, and 
^({inging a knell at Uie sun's funeral ! 

anfilla genus is very scarce and indifferent in Glasgow. Your neat, 

^ succinct laldy's maid, your comedy nursery-maid of the Green Park, who 
hath learned to keep her eye on the little wretches she conducts, and yet 
can occasionally afford her ear to any conversation that may interest her, — 
this sort of thing does not exist in Glasgow. As to the mere nudity of the 
lower cxiremitieiy for wdiich^^the handmaiijens of this city are conspicuous, 
w^ere it without the reproaebT of nastiness, wdiy as your taste and mine have 
been exercised a little on classicaynoillls, we are not likely to be offmded : au 
cow/rai>^, while it recalls pijmew manners, and ptita ypu in mind of the 
Odyssey, it has, as 1 occasionally observe, certam agrimens. Shoes and 
l^.s^kingB are mqnstrous inventions : and 1 should say, that the noiseless 
of a well-turned naked foot on Brussels or Turkey carpet would be very 
^iB^^eable, and a decided improvement in hgr domestic interior ; a positive 
refinemehtf It is pretty, too, hhis foot,) on the /r/T/qr heather — very pretty I 
litjpositively offends when trampling in mud, or lacerated by graveL 
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Now, how do you like Glasgow ? Are you satisfied that chez nous more 
than one adnse is ill more than one way assailed ? Shall I warn you from 
the fleshers^ all blood and brains, like the cave of Polyphemus ? from the 
pouiterers^ where, while you are negociating for your solitary partridge, you 
be surprised 

■ ■ — ■■■ — at the cry 

Of some strong turkey tn itt agony * ? 

from the confectioners^ under the special patronage of Libitina^ as I con- 
jecture from the popular afflche ip all of them, of funeral biscuits f from 
the unscavengerCd streef-prossings, which even voluntary alms would in- 
demnify for cleansing ? from contavi^ if you cin help it, with the descendants 
of the ol(t Numidian family of Tarfarinas t (the bakers), who walk arm 
in arm, and contest the wall with you passim, but chiefly at the cross. 

It is hard to quit an inexhaus^ble subjeet, but I must conclude; and 
may, or may not, in my next, slightly perstringe the manners and anti- 
cheerful peculiarities of Glasgow/ Jn a capacity for ' conversation, iti 
acquaintance with its senile laws, in indulgence for.its latitud&s, the people 
of this part of Scotland have made’^'cry ipconsiderable progress ; Jthe play- 
fulness of the social hour you had better, not expect, and /or better not 
undertake to promote : the maiter-of-factists will put down as your fiober 
opinion, and the guide of your conduct, the ern^otvret inspired by the 
festivity of the hour, the Lafltle before you, or the Indy by your side. 

The Sunday here is most sabbatically kept. They* shut up the only 
promenade which in the opening spring possesses the 'least amenity, the 
Botanic Gardens, and prevent some scores of people from rejoicing among 
the most beautiful and consoling of tbe works of God, in order that the 

one or two attendants may go to church, that is, listen to mah 

aue voulez-vous f I dare say some of the ultras would prevent the seed 
from germinating, or the herb from bursting its vegetable bonds on Sunday, 
if it depended upon them, I once knew an old woman who shut up her 
cock together with his ooncubinc.s— (she should first have separated them) — 
every Sunday in a dark cellar, to |)erform penance, before she went to church. 
In this horrid place, every Sabbath brings a suspension of all that makes 
other dull places tolerable. Few walk ; none venture to mount a horse ; the 
steam-vessel lies like a sleeping water -fotvl an the beautiful Clyde ; the 
poor mechanic cannot, if he would, ventilate his lungs, or refresh his wife 
and children on its pure waters ; pent up in his close or vennal, amidst 
the fomites of fever and dysentery, he must make the best of it. O the 
horrors of a Scottish Sabbath in its cities! What penances will not men 
impose on their own consciences ! — and the results ? Je nen sais rien. But 
I know that the Christian exercise of voice commonly calUifl scatidal iit.- 
not prac^tised here than elsewhere, and obscr\e that the citizen of the* 
Clyde pursues his diurnal interests with certainly not less intensity of pur- ‘ 
pose than other people. The same average (quantity of solid virtue and 
social worth may, must exist here, as in other places, but I will say that 
the virtue is somewhat less seductive, and the social disposition, perhaps in 
the situation of the kernel of a very hard nut, which must first be broken, 
and which all will not take the trouble to break. 

On the whole, I own that I should not quite like to leave my bones under 
one of the huge cast-iron s\fks which you sec placed over the tombs. 
These safes are grilles of great solidity and large dimensions, which, on 
the first inspection, suggest a suitable acehmmodation frr'an ektensive 
menagerie ; you seem to have a right to expect the muzzfe of a lion or the 
formidable claw of a tiger to protrude from beneath. Adieu, then, till wo 
meet in spring to enjoy our pleasant walk along the Boulevards. 

1 remain, dear Vernon, yours affectionately, 

^ ^ Hknry D'Annv ^ 

♦ ■ the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony.— Juan. 

-|- Tb^/arinof Tacit# Annal. 
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<^11 c^e Bffll AHUfi, p 8eote.'*-*PjsT»4ltG9« 

' “ TWs must be spirit nausicj gfood my Lord !** — 'Ezunvr* 

visited Genoa la Snperfea’* can fbrgat 
^S|rada )^albi, W^tn palaces, its bright Ir^scos, andHang- 

orani^ gsovasf l^l)iO«au ^i-get that clear blue sjiy, w)iose tints are 
leflec^^ in Jd0diterraikan, ands who^ beat is tempered by the 
aria mmnaf' ^ fatefully refreshes the southern atmos- 

phere ? Bri|lil^;;phd^ sunny as. tbe^* picture is, still, like all others, it 
bas its^TCterse’r and some bf the iiairow lanes, which lie iii the vicinity 
of this mjy^ificent sfreet; present, as if by way of contrast, scenes rtf 
dirty desolation, aud-wre|chaducss, unequalled in any even of the Italian 
cities. , - ♦ 

In one of tli^sc miserable bywayp, in 1810, the period at wliich our 
story commences, Nicolo Paganini, the violinist “ par ejccellcnre^^* 
whose name has since been borne upon the wings of Fame, throughout 
all Europe, and has been deemed, in the jiKlgincnt of the musical 
world, unrivalled and supreme in the arcana of his art,Mwclt in poverty, 
unnoticed and unknown. He was the inhabitant of one of the poorest 
fihopsin the ‘^ "vicolo,” or narrow lane, and barely obtained cuqjigh by 
Yorldng as a musical instrument-maker to support himself and his 
gged mother, who for many years had been his sole companion. For 
some time past their circumstances had been gradually declining, and 
the little patrimony beciueatlied to Paganini by his father had been dis- 
sipated and exhausted, so that the poor Genoese had been reduced from 
comparative independence, to obtain his daily bread by his daily labour. 
Tliis had not iflWays been the case.* The little shop of Paganini had at 
one time cxliibitcd an appearance of comfort, and even wealth; he and 
bis mother Brjgitta had been decently clad ; and as there were not many 
tradesmen in Genoa who followed the same occupation, he bad obtained 
a tolerable livelihood. At that ])erioil he might regularly have been 
seen working cheerfully at the door of his little habitation, gaily hum- 
ming some of the favourite airs of liis native city, and repaying with 
interest the good-humoured jokes of the (Genoese damsels, who often 
raised their veils in passing to gaze upon his thin, ungainly figure, and 
wild, spirit-like face. But all his bnght prosjiects of independence had 
been clouded ; and one unfortunate calamity seemed to doom him to con- 
tinued melancholy and to hopeless ])ovcrty — he had become the victim 
'of monomania; a devoted prey to one unchangeable idea, which haunted 
him night and day, and whose impulses he blindly followed, regardless 
of the privations he might suffer or give rise to. His poor mother, 
f afflicted at' seeing him thus dissipate liis substance, in vain en- 

tinted him’S^t to reduce her to misery. Her supplications w'ere dis- 
^l^arded, somj^es unheard, and her son cpntiuuen to neglect his ordi- 
waiy oc^patio^ ; so that by degrees all his savings; liis stock in trade» 
his funiiture, and even his very clothes, were swallowed up in the ex- 
l^enses incurred by the futile experiments which his monomania induced 
Kim^to make. It must, however, be confeeaed, that if there had been 
^Ppchance of his attaining his object, Paganini had hit upon an excel- 
lent eypeculation. Having in his posseesion a violin of the celebrated 
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Mfmtuau ii^fiker, Tartini, for which several amateurs had offered him 
pnccf(J*the idea of imita'tirig'the cxt&ellencies of that'tnaker 
dashW across his mind, life 'caletdkied, fairly enough, that if 
h% OQuld produce ^a' violin, copied ^rbm hW’ 'm(Jdel with mathematical 
exactness, formed' of. a wmilay' description brfrood, and ' coloured and 
varnished in ' a similar his nistrument yrould fully equal the 

original in tone and value. In spite, eh^eayburs,^hc 

always discov^ed some trifling difference the .coigr "and th^ 

model — some indefinitely slight distipetions wlUA f ehden^ft' it Bbeessary 
to commence jthe woi^ oVei:. again.' Thds- instjri^ei^^ 
seemed destined to the endless task nf constfheting nj^ yiblius, and of 
making infinitely close approxiinaticms to,' without reaching, the 

perfection which he aimed at. Aa last, aft|r mab}r^P^i^e4jts, Paga- 
nini’s original idea became somewhat modified; he ,had^^ropleted a 
violin which, to all a])i)earanre, was a perfect copy of the Tartini, and 
which, nevertheless, was so wholly inferior to it, “that Pagahini^began to 
suspect that some element of a superior nature, some intellectual essence 
above his reach, existed in the composition of thkt chvf-(VceiLvre of 
violins. Who know s,” said he, raising his tall, thin figure, and fixing 
his dark, unearthly eyes upon a Genoese professor, who endeavoured to 
solve his problem by some new application of the theory of sound, — 

Who know's whether I should not seek, out of the pale of this gross 
material world, the solution of my doubts ? Words are the representa- 
tives of ideas, are tliey not? Well then, when I speak of the soul of 
music wdiich dwells within my violin, perhaps T may have unwittingly 
mentioned the f)bstacle which retards me; ])erhaps there may be a soul 
of music ! AVhat think you, Signor?” The Professor, with an inw'ard 
conviclion of the madness of poor Paganini, only answered by shaking 
his head in tliat oracular, Lord Burleigh style which means every thi^gj,. 
or nothing, and left the shop, while Paganini continued soliloquising. 

Aye, the soul of music ! but how is that spirit to be invoked, and to 
w’hat incantations will it prove submissive ? I have heard of one Mozart, 
a German, who has effected wondrous music with a zaiiberflOte, (a magic 
flute,) why should there not be also a magic violin? Let me consider 
now.” His head sunk on his breast, and he only became the more 
de^ly buried in his speculations. 

One day a customer, who brought him a fiddle-bow to have it repaired, 
forgot in his shoj) a book, which remained there unreclaimed for some 
time. Paganini, in his hours of leisure, which were rare, (for wdien his 
hands w’ere not engaged in manual labour his poor visionary brains were 
at work,) turned over the leaves. It w as one of those respectable monu- 
ments of Florentine patience w’hicli the press of Messer Giulio Alibcrti 
produced in the seventeenth century — the prototype of the modem En- 
cyclopaedias and Societies for the Diffusion of Knowledge. The author 
of the w^ork, which thus fell into Paganini’s Imnds, modestly professed 
his intention to treat do omnibus rebus ^ and also of many other things,” 
^ind certainly did his best to fulfil liis profession by making his Iwok, 
like Lord Brougham’s head, a universal renertorium ! Tliere a chapter 
upon the best form of government was to be found beside one upon the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne ; and a receipt for making Cyprus 
wine was follow^ed by a dissertation on the Council of Trent. As Paga- 
nini indolently turned over its leaves, the words “ Transmigration of 
Souls ” suddenly met his eye. He started up in extasy, feeling that his 
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hour was come, and that the great secret which he had so long sought, 
and sought for in. vain, was on the point of being revealed to him. He 
devoured the chapter, which contained merely an account of the Indian 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis ; and conceiving that a new light had 
bunt in upon him, occupied himself in making preparations for the great 
physiological experiment, which he hoped would soon crown his efforts. 

Three months after Paganini had perused the volume which had so 
deeply attracted his attention, and had become imbued with the idea of 
the eternal transmigration of souls, through animate and inanimate 
bodies, thus convincing himself of the possibility of animating an in- 
animate violin, the interior of the little shop which he inhabited pre- 
sented a strange and unusual scene. > It was one o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; not a sound was to he heard in the devoted streets of Genoa ; and 
then, in a small apartment behind his shop, whose darkness was only 
rendered visible by one small lani]), lay Brigitta Paganini, the mother 
of our artist, in the pangs of her last hour, upon the very same black 
leather Led on which, thirty years before, her son Nicolo had been 
brought into the world. We would not, however, insinuate for a mo- 
ment, that Paganini had murdered his mother for the sake of establish- 
ing his theory. No; he had mit as yet reached so high a degree of 
apathetic philosophy. The reBj>eotable old lady ^^as only dying of a 
cancer, which she had rendered inveterate by coj)ious doses of rosolia. 
There she lay, a prey to all the agonies which that torturing disease in- 
flicts upon its victims, speechless, and only giving evidence of her exist- 
ence by deep and jminful groans ; and beside the bed stood her son 
Nicolo, pale but detennined, — unnerved by the i)angs of which he was 
witness, — not one tear glistening in his C 3 'es, — not one muscle of his face 
exhibiting an expression of sympathy. No : all his faculties were ab- 
sorbed in watching the expiring woman, while he aj>plied to her dying 
lips a long leathern tube connected with the violin lying ii])on the table. 

At fifty-two minutes and some seconds ])ast one the respiration of 
poor Brigitta suddenly ceased; her pulse st()])pc(l, — her eye became 
fixed ; — and her son, almost shouting for joy, having received her last 
breath in the tube, hermetically sto])pcd the entrance, and forced the 
dying sigh down the leathern passage into the body of the violin. This, 
it is hardly necessary to inform our readers, w as the experiment over 
which Paganini hud so long pondered. This w as the imiiioiis attempt 
which, with the heartlessness of ambition, he made to imprison the soul 
of his respectable mother in the bowels of a violin. Happily, however, 
^ the superhuman experiment was frustrated. The Indian philoso})her8, 
who fancied the last sigh, the unima ultima^ to be synonimous with the 
soul, had misled him througli their false system of mctaj)hysic8. The 
human soxtl has other modes of reaching the regions of eternal misery 
or bliss than through the medium of human resj)iration ; and the result 
of the experiment- w'as to imprison, not the soul^ but tlic (jhosi^ the sur- 
viving human breath of the estimable Brigitta, in the fiddle of her son. 
It must not, however, be imagined that such audacious tampering with 
the things ol the invisible world were unattended w'ith evil to the hold 
experimenter. At the moment when the great effort was accomplished, 
and the ghost w'as heard fluttering for freedom against the sides of the 
violin, Paganini, exhausted by the efforts which he had made, and the 
emotions which he had experienced, sunk lifeless upon the floor, and 
remained there until the sun ^as already liigh in the heavens. 
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When he recovered, it was only by slow degrees that the transaetionii 
of the night were preseijted to his mind. With a slow and trembling 
step he approached the bed upon which his mother lay. He closed her 
eyes, which seemed to regard him with a mektnf^holy and reproachful 
glance ; and then, throwing aside all thoughts of lepcntance, rushed m 
ccstacy to the table on which the violin lay, and, gently touching the 
strings, ascertained, from the soothing spiritual sounds issued 

from it, that his experiment had not been without effect. His violin 
had at length become a something more than human ! 

Gradually, and by awful degrees, did Paganini venture to make use 
of the magic power which he had thus acquired. The place in which 
the incantation had been ])eTformed grew hateful to^him : he quitted 
Genoa, where he had become an object of suspicion and 'envy, and went 
to exhibit his magic violin upon the more extensive theatres of Rome 
and Naples. Everywhere his music produced the most astonishing 
effects ; everywhere he was heard with the deey>est rapture, his 
])eifor]nance striking e\en the most jealous of his rivals dumb with 
admiration. At Rome he had the honour of a private audience with 
the Pope at the Qiiirinal l^alacc, and had the incredibly religious audacity 
to perform uj)oii the s])irit of his mother for the entertainment of Pius 
VII. and a select conclave of Cardinals. The Poiitiif, after consulting 
Cardinal Gousalvi, ])ionounccd the music to be heavenly ! — a judgment 
which ihe reader must needs regard as a striking proof of Papal falli- 
bility, as the spirit of Brigitta was not in heaven, and, at best^ was 
subject to all the tortures of a musical purgatoiy^, — now groaning iii the 
t/r yrofttniils of a bass, and now hurried aloft into the aerial w'ailings of 
E in alfi.mmn. Her voice is ])articularly observable in his r flats. How- 
ever Paganini dci)arted from Rome covered with honours; and at Naples 
his success was still more remarkable. The King assigned a suite of 
apartments in the Case rta Palace for his use. The Lazzaroni, awakened 
from their usual “ dolcc far niente,” pointed him out to each other in 
the streets, “ Eceo il gran sonatore and, better than all, the Opera- 
house was crowded to suffocation every night of his performance, and 
crowns and sonnets were showered upon his head. Little did the Roman 
Pontiff, or the amateurs of the San Carlo, think, while they listened to 
the unearthly tones of the enchanted instrument, that it was spirit music 
sounded in their cars, — that it was the injured spirit of the imprisoned 
Brigitta pleading in ])laintive tones for her release. 

At length, thanks tt) the newspapers and M. Laportc, the. fame of 
I’aganini reached the good city of London, where higher rewards than 
even those in the Arabian tale await the inventor of a new' ])leasure, and 
where novelty calls dow n a golden show’cr more surely than the conduc- 
tor attracts the electric fluid. Money was all-powTiful in tlie soul of 
the Italian, and to London he went ; passing, however, through Paris, 
where he had the good fortune of “ assisting ” at a grand review of the 
National Guard by Louis Philippe, one or tw^o “ emeutes,” and about 
a dozen concerts. At London Paganini at last arrived ; and there Ins 
unhallowed thirst for fame and gold was doomed to experience some 
foretaste of its punishment. It is true that his concerts were w’ell 
attended ; his name was the topic of every tongue ; enteqnising book- 
sellers puffed his pseudo-biographies ; grave physiologists wrote essays 
upon his physical organization ; his face and figure disfigured every 
printshop; and sentimental young ladies (there is no nation more 
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romanesgue th^n the English) laid theit f^witching selves, and still more 
be^tchtng" fortunes at Sis feet! Even the barriers of the exclusives fell 

at his 'approach ! He was feted at Lady Y *s and the Duke of 

B*" — ^8*1 aud, to crown the triumph of his soul, managers vied in 
oflfenngliim the hugest engagements ! 

Sed medio de fonte leporura 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat.” 

“ Amidst the roses fierce repentance rears her snaky crest.” 

While the triumph of the violinist was at its highest, the cup of 
pleasure^ for a time, was dashed from his guilty lips. At his last con- 
cert in the Haymarkejt, an old Genoese, the butler of the Sardinian 
^mbapsador, happened to he ]>re$ent He had known, dans les beaux 

i ’ours d® sa jeunesse,” under the bright sky of Italy, Brigitta Paganini ; 
le liad known and passionately loved her ; and the recollections of his 
early attachment had never been obliterated from his susceptible bosom. 
When the first sounds of Paganini’s violin reached his cais, he started 
jn amazement ; a thousand recollections of youth, of Iionic, of liHppi- 
of the smiles and tears of former years, were excited by the ]>laintive 
tqn§5 of his early love issuing from the fiddle. Human nature could 
pot support the shock, and old Pietro fainted. Some of his fellou -do- 
mestics, it is true, accused him of having swallowed at dinner too laige 
p, portion of that pernicious isolation, so pleasing to Londoners, called 
giu : but Pietro stoutly maintained the next morning (for on the fatal 
evening he had been carried to bed in the most aflecting stale), that his 
emofJbn had not been occasioned by any earthly si>irit, but by the 
heavenly s])irit of his long-lost Brigitta. He irumediately proceeded to 
22, Regent-street, demanded an interview' with Paganini, approached 
him with tottering steps, and, in a hollow voice, dcmaiulcd, Where 
is thy mother This question overcame the shattered nerves of the 
conscience- stricken fiddler. He glared unutlerablc things, — struck his 
forehead frantically, — rushed from the room, with his fiddle-case under 
bis arm; locked the door upon the astonished Pietro, — ordered post- 
horses instantly,— -and quitted England never to rctiinj. 

Such, at least was his intention ; but the love of gold is stronger than 
the love of one’s mother, or even than the dread of lier ghost. At any 
r&te, all the Genoese tliink so, and some few Englishmen ; other wise so 
many good lessons in childhood and one’s copy-book would not be so 
soon forgotten by the dealers in bank-notes and fiddle-notes. New s was 
brought to Paganini that Pietro, not many hours after his interview' with 
him, hftd died of a locked jaw, and that his notion of the maternal 
^ epirit had been looked upon by the incredulous English as the fancy of 
a disorder^ brain. Paganini sighed ; looked at his strong box ; gave 
a few ducats to the church of St. Siri for the repose of his mother’s 
^oul I (so inconsistent is superstition ; ) and set off again w ith that very 
§oul in his fiddle-case for England. 

With this sauce,” says the Almanack dcs Gourmands^ speaking we 
Ibrget of what exquisite condiment, ** a man might cat his father.” 

With this temptation,” quoth Paganini, looking at a fresh draft on 
Q, banker, with a groan betwixt rapture and remorse, a man may, and 
Bmsiy play the devil with the ghost of his mother.” 


T. 
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-What *ill that be, Mrs. Gweme ?** 

What, Aberfoy ?” 

De’il take it, woman, have ye no got a pair of ears to yer faeai? 
What’s that skirling and screaming among the bairns 

“ Why, how can I tell ? they ’re always screaming and fighting. I •up- 
pose the boys have quarrelled; — or, maybe, they ’re teasing Jeanie ^ 

“ Wcel, weel, take yere own way, Mrs. Graeme; but it ’s little coin- 
fort to a man to see the mother of his children, and the mistress of his 
house, lie dandling on a fine sofa, instead of being up and about, be- 
stirring herself (there again I hear till’t,) and preventing the little lei- 
sure poor means leave him from being spent (there again!) in flichting 
at the servants and correcting the bairns. Tt ’s no for a reproach I say 
it, Mrs. Graeme, but Aberfoy was a different place when my mother saw 
the sun rise every morn on Bcncruach, and wanted no grumblin’ lady’s- 
maid to draw' away the curtain and show when it w as day-light.” 

The speaker w as a dark, stout-made, handsom e-looking man of about 
five-and-fortv, dressed in a green plaid waistcoat and shooting-jacket ; 
in his hand he held a paper advertising a show' of cattle to be held at 
some distance from Aberfoy, the particulars of w'hioh he had vainly 
attempted to master during the succession of discordant n(>ises which 
had finally provoked him to address his wife. On this lady he bent an 
angry and contcin])tuous look ; but he might as well have attempted to 
frown aw'ay the rain fiom his harvest-field, as indolence from the nature 
of Mrs. Gr.Tine of Aberfoy. He might have sworn, stormed, scolded, 
till doomsday ; she knew he would not beat her, and she was just the 
sort of w'oman wiio dreaded, or rather heeded, nothing else. Ten years 
since both thought they had done a most satisfactory’ thing in getting 
married. The laird of Aberfoy (who, up^ to that peripd, yrlp^n^ the 
death of bis father left him master of the small and barren, but beauti- 
ful place of that name, had scarcely ever been sixty miles from home) 
encountered his future bride at Bath, — to which plj^e he had gone to 
convey a crooked and sickly sister ; and as he had Wen chiefly accus- 
tomed to draw his notions of female manners from this, and three other 
more robust and consequently more active sisters, he immediately, with 
the natural cai)rice of man’s heart, decided that there w'as a charm in 
the languid grace of tlie young West Indian widow. She had all the 
gentle sweetness of his sis^ Nanny, without the painful deformity and 
feebleness w'hich made that gentleness seem only of the disease. 
She had the gaiety of Catherine, — the beauty of Margaret, — the magnifi- 
cent figure of Ellen, without the loud, shrill laugh, ther tanned and harsh 
complexion, the horse and foot ^ivity, which distii|guished the^e y<Jung 
^ladies. They were all well and comfffi-tably married in Scotland : Nanny 
was well and comfortably settled at Bath, and the small annuity secured 
to her for w'hich his father’s w ill had especially provided : ^y should 
he not marry the divine Whst Indian, whose sleepy Creole eyes, so 
“ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” were always turned upon him, and 
whose indolent smile had such inexpressible witchery in it .•* There was 
no just cause or impediment ; and there was a temptation, besides, in 
the knowledge that the widow, who had but been a wife a year and a 
half, had inherited great part of her husband’s property. 
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Gra&me of Aberfoy, though poor hiitiBelf, had what is technically 
termed great expectations.’* His uncle, Sir Douglas Graeme, was one 
of the proudest of Scotland’s proud baronets : his castle stood on an 
eminence, and every inmate held his or her hcfid proportionately high ; his 
shooting tracts were large, lie could afford tlie diversion of deer-stalking 
to any friends he pleased, and it was rumoured that he actually preferred 
that they should succeed in bringing down a deer ; an enthusiasm which 
all proprietors of deer-forests arc said not to share. He w'as a kind 
landlord, a keen sportsman, a great breeder of cattle, and was suspected 
of winking at the distilling of whiskey on his wild mountainous estate ; 
and he was withal one of the most obstinate men’ who ever wore tartan. 
Such as he vas, virtues and faults, Granne of Aberfoy loved him with 
the strong love of liabit, and thought him the only great man in his 
Majesty’s dominions ; and from the time he was an infant, and rode 
round the hall on the large Newfoundland dog, to the days wdien he 
carried his rifle in company with 8ir Douglas, nothing but kindly words 
had passed between them ; and still, as years rolled by, the increased 
respect and interest evinced by the 'Highland tenant!*}', and the increased 
puffiness of the sighs breathed by tlie fair and fat wife of the sturdy 
Baronet, (sighs of regret and disa]ipointment,) pointed him out more 
clearly as the heir to the honours and estate of the haughty Graeme. 
This was a pleasing j)rospcct, and one which could not fail to have 
weight with the West Indian widow; who, after duly considering that 
so kind a brother must make an easy husband, tliat the air of Scotland 
would brace her nerves and spirits', aiubthat he certainly was devotedly 
attached to her, languidly inij^serf silence on some envious spinster of 
Bath who w’as remarking on the broad Scotch in wiiich that attachment 
was expressed, and declared Jier resolution to becoind ' Mrs. Grecme of 
Aberfoy. » v 

What a pity it is tliat some transmuting power, such as the witches 
and fiiiries of old ])osse4?scd, cannot he exercised over those individuals 
who wish mutually to hind tlieinselvcs in an indissoluhle bond ! What 
a pity that a change (not, indeed, of tlie same gay nature, hut equally 
great and coniple#'w ith that of the clny’salis) cannot take ])lace in the 
mind and temper of each of the “ Iiapj)}" couple ” about to he united. 
Then^ perhaps, those “ days of disappointment,” to which Rosamond’s 
blue jar bears so close a resemblance, might he spared the pained hearts 
of many w'orthy and amiable individuals, fond of 'choosing exactly w hat 
will not 'suit them, and of grumbling afterwmds ^t what cannot be un- 
done then maj^y a bitU'.r mortification mipit be waited off from those 
yho fihd most of wdiat were charms in the lover*# ^es, resolve them- 
selves iqto faultsiiii the oj)ini(in of the hunJiHind.''' The merry-hearted 
girl would not be snubbed former giddiness, iu»r the graceful, 

lounging, fine-lftdy-^ridc scolded ^Ibr Tier indolence. The magician’s^ 
wand should reverse every (piality in the self-saipe hour that the wed- 
ding ceremony was performed. 

P Love ! false mirage of our dccciving'difc, why dost thou hide from 
our dazzled eyes the snnds.of the desert ovei**W'liich we have to travel ? 
Why dost thou create in the distance that vision ^ a cool and quiet 
resting-place — a living fountain of joy ? Ld ! os we tread, it vimisheth 
before us, and the burning plague settles in heart and brain ; there is 
nd freshness in our youth — no spirit in our hope ! — Be still, -complain- 
ing voice ! — W ere the fulness of love to be found on earth, what soul 
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would spread its wings towarSt 'Heaven ? weaary with wanderings over 
the earth in search of a home, which all seek, and none may ever 6nd ! 

The magician’s wand had not been exercised over Mr. and MrS. 
Graeme of Aberfoy, and the consequence was, that they shortly became 
less pleasing to each other. The indolence which hid been so capti- 
vating in the Creole widow was exceedingly inconvenient in the High- 
land laird’s wife; and the patience which Mrs. Graeme had seen so 
unfailing in the case of the feeble and deformed Nanny seemed entirely 
lost when it was taxed by her own graceful, well-proportioned self ;-^s 
years rolled by, too, Mrs. Graeme grew less graceful— less well-propor- 
tioned. Three successive confinements, and six years of utter inactivity, 
combined to change . * 

“ The form that u as fashioned as light as a fay’s ” 

to a coqmlence anything hut becoming in the eyes of Aberfoy ; and a 
neglect of her once carefully-studied toilette, — that first symptom of 
dissatisfaction in an indolent and silly woman, — deteriorated from a 
beauty naturally evanescent. But these would have been “ trifles light 
as air ” in the sight of her husband , had she happened to please Sir 
Douglas and Lady Graeme. To his mortification, surprise, disappoint- 
ment, despair, not only sliedid not please, but she was positively an 
offence to their eyes — a thorn in their sides — an object of dislike and 
contempt. Graeme of Aberfoy knew his uncle’s prejudices well enough 
to be aware that the bare fact of his wife not being a Scotchwoman, 
and being chosen without reference to any one’s taste but liis own, w'ould 
make the introduction of the divine West Indian, as he expressed it, 
kittle task and he frankly explained' his hopes that she would take 
pains, and his fears that she ^ might fail in making herself as adored as 
he desired by his dear And his lady, as her head rested on his 

shoulder, raised her sleepy, souibcrn eyes, and smiled one of those slow, 
fond, languid smiles, by which she was in the habit of expressing her 
assent without the trouble of saying “ Yes.” Evidently, she would 
attempt to please; and, attcm])ting it, how could she fail i’ 

Poor Aberfoy ! he had not reflected, that doting parents rearing their 
last child, a train of black .slaves, a host of yellow lovers, an indulgent 
husband, and, finally, a wealthy wido^^bood, were not exactly efficient' 
schools of preparation for teaching his lovely wife’s will to bend to that 
of strangers ; nor did he sufficiently consider that she was the less 
likel) to make allowauijee for the peculiar pride of^birth common? to all 
his countrymen, and especially observable in Sir Douglas, as she really 
(lid not know who was her great-grandfather, or whetKcr she «ver had 
one. A faint attempt at conciliation on Mrs. Groeme’s part was “fol- 
lowed by mutual disgust and mutual coldness bet^^'^n tlia relalious; 
Aberfoy found t^at genden^ss oi matter can be, an<l’\4ry frequehtly is, 
accompanied by deteri^m^d obstinacy ; and when his eldest son was 
born, it was a matter of hesitation and discussion whether the laird of 
the little place should ride over to the baronet’s castle (where they had 
ceased to visit) to communicate the tidings, or^whetlier they should 
aw^ait in sullen silefft5e the notice wliich might bertaken of the event by 
the family. It was not interest, it was not ambition, wliich prompted 
the decision to wffiich the laird came, as he bent above his new’-born 
infant’s cradle, — it was the father^'which woke in his heart, and made 
him yearn to show the prou(l old man his beautiful boy ; and he went. 
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A temporary reconciliation was the result; apd^ibr some time, things 
went pretty sinoothly, with the exception of the loss of Mrs. GramA 
West Indian property, which hurricanes, mismanagement, and rascally 
agents had reduced to an empty vision. At the time, this loss was little 
heeded. Mrs, Grseihe herself, feeling no diminution of her daily com- 
forts, wrapped in the same shawls^ lymg on the same sofa, bore the news 
with great equanimity ; and Aberfoy, intent on regaining his uncle’s 
good-will, thought nothing of importance but as it related to this grand 
object, and took the occasional sneers at the do-noihingnoss of his once 
worshipped wife w ith a crilm jihilosophy, in which sympathy in his 
uncle’s irritation, and consciousness of the truth of his uncle’s severe 
remarks, seemed to he far more prominent than any wish to defend or 
excuse the defects commented upon. 

. But the time came w hen the deceitful calm, broken only at intervals 
by slight breezes, was to give place to the storm and shipwreck. 
Sir Douglas, in vouchsafing once more to smile on liis offending nephew 
for ^the sake of the little pledge before-mentioned, had al*n)gatcd to him- 
self all the privileges of father, mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
uncle and guardian, in one. Ilis natural obstinacy seemed to have 
found a constant subject of exercise. Whether the point to he decidefl 
were great or small, — the choice df the young Graeme’s future pro- 
fession, or of the day’s dinner of broth or pap, — equally authoritative, 
equally determined, was the sturdy Sir Douglas. An unhappy differ- 
ence — a mad disinclination on the part of Mrs. Graeme to the clan 
tartan, and an exjircssed wish to substitute the royal Stuart as a proper 
dress for her hoy, caused an open brea(;h. Sir Douglas was bitter 
and haughty beyond even his usual manner; — Mrs. Gifcme was 
sick, peevish, and looking forward to the harth of another little Gitcnie. 
High words were exchangKl ; and Aberfoy had the satisfaction, as he 
flung oj)eii the door on his return from shooting, to hear his languid, 
passive beauty’s thanks to God “ tliat she could afford to dress her child 
without depending on Sir Douglas,” followed u]) by a bitter execration, 
prohounced by the baronet on his owri immortal soul, for having ever 
hten fool enough to countenance and protect the daugliter of a black, — 
and a command that she would foithwith remove herself, her child, 
and all that belonged to her, from the^ castle which her presence had 
polluted, and her tartan predilection disgraced. The quarrel may appear 
ridiculous — the cause inadequate — the conduct of both parties impro- 
bable ; but those onlyiwho have witnessed it edn vouch for the intense 
, fury prud need by slight causes, where mutual disinclination and strong 
pr^udice give every word a double force to wound, and make every 
acUOn an qffenci^': 

Many ycara,lnw|^passcd away betw^n the date of this dispute and the 
disturbing 'squalls of ihe'three diffdrcn, w ith }vhich #e opened our narra- 
tive. Many changes had taken place. Mrs. Gri^temc had grown fatter, 
more indolent, and more cumplainiiig, with occasional fits of sulletiness 
to vary her existence. Aberfoy’s luxuriant blgck hair was beginning to be 
much sprinkled with grey, and his figure was losii)|f the air of strength 
and activity it had fonnerly possessed ; he had taken greatly to drinking, 
and gave w^ay to sudden fits of passion, the vehemence of which was 
sometimes fearful. Ills frank, happy manner was gone, ind he had that 
enunped cold feeling about bis heart, pechliar to mpn whose wives do 
.^not suit them, and who cannot pay their qucorterly bills. The general 
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opinion in tlie country was, tliat “ Aberfby woiiJJ be niiheS l^ur 
liouglas did not leave liim his property.” It was then already a mattjair 
of doubt with some, whether eventually some other destination ihight 
not be found for the gold in^^is uncle’s coffers, and the woods on his 
uncle’s hills. Lady Graeme had long since breathed her last apoplectic 
sigh, and the widower had betaken himself (to the astonishihent of his 
nejihew, friends, and tenantry) to a lengthened residence in England, and 
subsequently to a tour on the continent. Graham Casilc was now a 
blank in the lists of trespassers on Scotch hospitality, and Aberfoy sighed 
as he caught a glimpse of its grey turrets from one hill to another ; and 
sighed too, when he looked at his two beautiful boys, as they clambered 
up the rock and mountain, wild, sturdy, and radiant with health, to think 
that their grand uncle had not an opportunity of seeing how well he was 
provided with heirs in a direct linef Sir Douglas at length returped 
for a little while. No notice was taken of the inmates of Aberfoy ; but 
accident throwing the two children in his way, he was struck by their 
beauty and intelligence ; took them with him to the castle ; showed them 
hunting horns and jiow'der pouches, stuffed deer and ptarmigan ; and 
fiij^ly taking it into his head that oiie'of his favourite dogs recognised 
in the person of little Douglas the infant so nn ceremoniously expelled 
some years before, he was unaccountably touched by the disjday of affec- 
tion in the brute, for the child whom his domestics would have deemed it 
impolitic and insolent to caress while under the ban of their chief; he 
gave the dog to little Douglas, and told him to bring Ins brother to the 
castle whenever they liked to come. Sunshine, in all its sidendour, 
ncNor hiighteiicd the face of nature in the eye of man, as did the intel- 
ligence brought by the children to Aberfoy. Ilis bojs — his beloved 
boys —would at least be masters of the castle; his own struggles and 
einbarra&sments, ])ctty privations and vexations, — what were they? If 
lie died involved — if he died in prison — his boys would still be provided 
for. For the first time for several years, Aberfoy felt sanguine, hopeful, 
inspired ; for the first time for many niontha of increasing pressure and 
discomfort, lie smiled, jested, and tappi'd gaily at ^Irs. Grrciuc’s window^, 
to announce the tidings, instead of dawdling siilll^ly into the little old-# 
fashioned parlour, and flinging himself into his father’s liigh chair, with 
his eyes vacantly fixed on his father’s old gun, as it hung above the man- 
tel-piece. But, alas ! for the obstinacy of w omen in general — of Mra. 
Grfcmc in ]>artieular ; the indolent spirit w as roused, and she declared 
that no child of hers should crave the capricious fal^our of one too proud 
to own himself in fault, and who refused to notice their parents; she 
had rather die ; she had rather starve; and sliirve they accordingly did. 
The children succeeded for some time in evading their grand-uncle in 
his rambles across the hills ; and the niotlier’s heart might have been 
softened could she have seen the lone old man, as he stood gazing wist- 
fully from the proud eminence on w'hich Grremc Castle was built, to the 
glen, thick with fir ])1antati()iis, where the thin blue smoke might be 
seen curling upwards from the house of Aberfoy. Sir Douglas had never 
felt w'hat it w as to be alone till that autumn. He had had a wife and 
two brothers ; they wore dead ; he had seen his brother’s only son grow 
up, and almost looked upon Irim as /tw son. Now they were parted-^ — 
alienated — even as strangers to each other. He liad been fond of the 
three bright-haired^ romping sisters of the disgraced Aberfoy ; thej had 
homes, and happy ones, of their own, and came rarely, and as visiters. 
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to the castle; and lastly, tliose little cheerful voices, 'whose shrill ejacu- 
lations of admStation and joy had sounded so pleasantly in h» "ears, — 
they, too^ had deserted him ! Sir Douglas Graeme whistled to his dogs, 
and sauntered' down to the game-keeper’s house. Old Allan was the 
only one of his servants of ‘dependents with whom he sometimes con- 
versed familiarly. 

Allan,” said he, ** have ye seen the Aherfoy boys lately ?” 

Na, Sir Douglas.” 

They’ve ma^'ts^en to playing the other side of the hill ?” 

I’m na sure, Sir Douglas.” 

** Hoot, man, who expected ye could tell whar they w'ere !’’ 

There was a pause. Allan continued his employment, which w^as the 
formation of sundry flies for flshtug. 

That’s a perfect fly for the^IMj^am dowm by Crnach-sidc,” observed 
the Baronet, as he watched, or seemed to watch, the handywork of his 
keeper ; and he sifj^d^a^ he said it. There was another pause. The 
Baronet looked dcross the hills-^across Ben Crunch — across the silver, 
thread-like stream, for the fishy inhabitants of which the grey flies 
were destined — to the fir plantations in the glen. A vague desire to be 
reconciled to his nephew, and 'wdopt his wliole family, including a|;en 
the obnoxious Creole, n^w rose in his heart. 

“ It’s long since the boys have been up at the castle,” said he. 

’Deed is' it, Sir Douglas.” ^ 

I wonder I havn’t seen thc|h ; they used to seem glad to come, poor 
laddies.” 

, I’m thinking they’*e A*/, Sir Douglas,” replied Allan, without rais- 
ing hie eyes from the grey fly which was foniiing under his creative 
fingers; 

WJiafy Sir?” exclaimed Sir Dduglas, his shaggy grey eyebrow's 
fiercely knitting over his fiery dark eyes. 

“ I’m just thinking they’re no permitted,” murmured the imperturb- 
able Allan, with as little change in his tone as the baronet’s anger might 
have caused in the gurgle‘'lSf the trout stream over the black stones in 
Jts current. 

Sir Douglas spok^o more to his gamekeeper ; lie strode over park and 
heather, till lie found himself in the glen, and within a few jniccs of 
TisGraemc of Aberfoy’s children, who stood hesitating, — afraid to advance, 
:u1iw’illing to retreat,'— sorrowful and startled. Blunt and harsh were 
Sir Douglas’s qnesti^s — frank and simple the children’s replies ; — the old 
man spoke w ith increasing irritation, and, at length, setting his teeth, he 
said, “ Ye may tell your lady mother that slie’s the worst enemy ye ever 
had, let the other he who lie may ; and tliat slie’ll live to rue the day 
she ever set eyes on Aberfpy’s liouse or Douglas Grtcinc’s castle.” 

Sir Douglas again deputed, and again returned ; but this time he did 
not come Alone. A lady,^;l}eautiful, that. the very pijier (whose age bor- 
dered on eighty) was moved to an exclamation when he saw her, accom- 
panied him. She spoke broken En^ish, in a sw^ect clear voice, the tone of 
which, as Allan said, w'ould have “ wiled the flounders out of the Firth 
and clung to old Sir DoiTglas’s arm, as though she would have crept into 
his heart for shelter. Even so did the lady cling to Christabel, in that 
excpiisite poem of Coleridge’s, till she had made good her entrance over 
the guarded threshold ; and even 6uch\ mysterious influence did she ex- 
ercise when once admitted : — Sir Douglas’s will bent to fhe stranger’s 
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wildest caprices; Sir Donglas’a o'bstmaqf' melted heioKe one glsQce c£ 
those passionate eyes. Whose ravely-Hfted feshea^hleckf leng, and 
— made them seem so much moie soft than they really were; and wi£bm' 
a year of their arrival, and exactly six months ? Wore, the b(rth of, 
Graeme’s little girl Jeanie, Sir Douglas folded to his^ heart, ;with all the 
rapture and energy of a doting father, the l^ld of his old age — the joy 
of his withering autumnal yeara-^DouglaB Antonio Scott Graeme ! — and 
in that embrace, as in the coil of a snalce, lay crushed all the faint, lin- 
gering, half-confessed hopes still cherisW iot jiis f^ildren by the uu- 
hajipy Graeme of Aberfoy* 

From the hour of her birth, Jeanie Graeme never saw the smile of 
welcome Oh a human face. Whether it was that his temper w as altogether 
soured by the events of the last fewyears, or that the presence of the 
little infant continually reminded him of the contemporary production at 
the castle, or a mixture of both causes, certain it is that Aberfoy disliked 
his (la\ighter, even before her dawning intellect taD|;ht her to shrink from 
his eye and dread liis anger— or before constant rebuffs and ill-usage had 
givcii her little delicate face the expression so well described by the 
French phrase Fair de souffrance.” Her brothers took the tone of 
the household with respect to her, aid shunnjBd the feeble creature who 
haunted their sports without strength of body or elasticity of mind suf- 
ficient to enable her to partake of them. , Her mother, disturbed in her 
repose ])y the eternal rebu]j;ea of Aberfoy to the little girl,* and her shrill 
cries when the young boys, with the tj^nny natural to their age, used 
force to compel her to relinquish a toy, or obey a command, bestowed as 
much dislike as her passive nature could aflbrd^ — and the servants saved 
themselves a vast deal of trouble in the minor concerns of household, 
by sending Miss Jeanie to collecithe eggs for breakfast, to fetch up milk 
from the farm, or go a message td the village of Pid-Muddie, three miles 
beyond Aberfoy. It has been said; and 1 believe with some truth, that 
“ they whom none love, love none;” but to this rule Jeanie Graeme 
must form an exception. She not only was jtffectionate, but she bestowed 
the cliief part of lier affections on the ve^ individual who seemed most 
to rejiel tliem — slie loved hor fatfuT^ that little dejp:ted, mournful girl !— . 
and she would steal round to meet him when the report of his rlje 
warned those at home of his approach, without daring to question him, 
with the natural iiKpiisitivcncss of a happy child, as to his day’s sporj^; 
and feel a sort of pleasure in seeing him sit down to rest, and lift his 
blue bonnet off the short thick hair which time^id vexation had as yet 
only partially changed. Sometimes, if he seemellr?:cry weary, she would 
venture timidly to projiose mixing him some whiskey and w ater or Athol- 
brose, by way of refreshment; and when the ]>crmission was granted, it 
was a great satisfaction to her to see papa thirsty.” Gradually, too, 
she learnt to make herself at least 'iwt obnoxfous — she no longer followed 
her brotlicrs when they drove her back ; she'wept softly, or ^oked back 
her tears, or wandered out — far, far, and alone — to some spot on the j^Urple 
hill, where heaven only could witness her weeping. She arranged the 
folds of her mother’s shawls, and comprehended her languid signs, which 
the Scotch servant-girls always required to He rendered into words, and 
meekly, if not cheerfully, she bore to be commanded hither and thitheF'* 
by all who had, and by all whq[^had not, a right to do it. 

Meanwhile Aberfoy’s affairs grew more and more embarrassed, as he 
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seemed less able to meet his embarrassments. From his uncle he had 
ceased to have any hopes ; and, reckless and half ruined, he defied his 
creditors, and oppressed his small scattered tenantry. For some time 
past he had, \i'ith one of those desperate and vexatious efforts at petty 
economy, gone to spend a >veek here, and a month there, in houses 
where, as the frank-hearted heir of the Douglas, he had been accustomed 
to meet a hearty welcome. Sometimes his wife accompanied him — 
sometimes the terms of the invitation civilly but pointedly excluded her ; 
he was asked as a bachelor,” as my good fellow,” or ** to meet a few 
frienils who were coming to slioot;” and from these visits, where he had 
been daily druiiken, mortified, and wretched, the ruined laird used sul- 
lenly to rctiini to his comfortless home — to gloom over the days when his 
songs and /t/v jokes were reckoned ))®6t at the board, and when his pre- 
sence, like Virginia’s, “ made a little holiday.” 

. One cloud still darker hung over him. Antonia, the beautiful mother 
of Sir Douglas’s child, seemed at first willing to show him kindness ; but 
there was a sudden coolness, a sudden ceasing even to mention his 
name, and strange rumours went abroad of his having endeavoured, in a 
letter, to poison his uncle’s mind against the j)artner of his home, by 
wild and vague accusations ; and still stranger reports were circulated in 
his defence, as if Antonia had tempted liiin for the exj)ress jmrpose of 
being able more entirely to embitter against him every latent feeling of 
dislike and resentment in the heart of the jealous old man. Aberfoy 
became more sullen ; his house was poorer ; his comforts decreased ; 
while the heir of Graeme Castle grew' strong and lovely — more lovely 
even than the favouiilc Douglas of Aberfoy. From time to lime his 
sisters, Margaret, Ellen, find Catherine, endeavoured to make a 
temporary residence in their own homes agreeable to him, or they asked 
one of the bo}s at a time on a long visit; hut dependence is at best a 
bitter thing, and when he saw his wtfe universally disliked, and taking 
all favours as if it was she who conferred them ; when he felt his 
popularity declining, and saw his sister’s husbands severally begin to 
show that ^hey were weary of helping one who in no way contributed, as 
formerly, to their amusement; when he knew that his fine-spirited, noble 
bo^s, worse dressed, wS^se clothed, worse fed than their cousins, were 
twitted with tlieir misfortunes as faults, and laughed at for the disclosures 
they made of the poverty of their own home ; when, in short, he observed 
the impatience of continued misery which exists in the hearts of the 
generality of men, and which })romptB that most ridiculous reply, daily 
made to the appeal of houseless beggar, “ Why I gave you a penny 
yesterday !” — Graeme of Aberfoy felt that he could struggle no longer; 

%nd he w as preparing for his return home, with the sullen determination 
of an animal creeping back to its hole to die, when Catherine’s husband 
\his host at the time) said carelessly as he jmshed the silver-wheeled 
decanter stand down the polished mahogany table, “ I wonder now, you 
don’t let, or rather sell Aberfoy.” Sell Aberfoy ! The thing had never 
entered his brain — never struck him as possible. Sell Aberfoy ! where 
Jiis father, grandfatlicr, great grandfather, were born and died! the 
home of his childhood — the home he had thought to transmit to his 
children’s children — sell Aberfoy ! At first a flush of anger passed across 
his brow at the suggestion ; then, as he g^ed round the table at the 
unsympatliising faces of his straiiger-friehds, and saw only an expression 
of curiosity as to how he w ould receive the proposal, and of eagerness, as 
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he fancied, to determine what chance they had of being rid of him — 
when he saw the coral lips of his own sister Margaret part as it to 
persuade him, he could maintain neither fortitude nor anger ; his niil-ves 
were weakened by habitual excess and unceasing anxiety, and to the 
suryirise and embarrassment of all present, the ruined laird leaned back 
in his chair, and, covering his face with his hands, he wept. 

But bitterer tears were yet to flow at Aberfoy. The misery of poverty 
and struggling agaitist jietty privations ; the dissensions at home and 
luortifications abroad, were to be W'helmed in one awful irremediable 
stroke. The merry lads, whose spirit privation could not tame, whose 
growth privation could not check — the bright-eyed, fearless boys, so 
loved, so idolized by their father, were to l>e taken from him “ both in 
one day.” Attempting to ford the ferry at the stream by Ben Cruach 
(a feat which they had performed hundreds of times before by the aid of 
their Shetlaikd pony) they were carried down by tlie rapid violence of the^ 
waters. Far below tike ford the y were found, locked in each other’s arms ; 
and the schemes which afiection or ambition had planned for a future 
they were destined never to see, crumbled into dust ! Long, long w^as it 
before the father would believe that both — both his sons were gone from 
him in a day, in an hour ; delirious with agony, he tossed his arms 
wildly in the air, shouting alternately the name of one and of the other — 
calling to them to come back — promising pardon to the survivor for his 
carelessness in not having been able to prevent his brother’s death. Then 
he would make a despetate effort at calmness, and repeat, in a w oeful 
tone, Hush ! lot me \indcrstaud — let me understand ; it is not Dou- 
glas who is lost! it is poor Malcolm — poor little merry Malcolm ! And 
yet one would have thought Douglas coxild have procured assistance in 
time !” And so, with incoherent sentences, he vented liis grief, at 
intervals reproachiikg Heaven for having bereaved him so entirely — for 
not having spared him one child to close his eyes and comfort his old age. 
And little Jeanic stood apart, listening and wxcping, but not daring to 
fling herself into his arms, and weep there ; for hvr existence there was 
no rejoicing in the hour of joy — no memory in the hour of sorrow' 1 

It was many days after this event, that the dark-cyed foreigner who 
now governed all at the castle paused by th6’ rapid stream of Ben 
Cruach, where, lost in iniscrable thought, Graeme of Aberfoy sat, nii- 
cuiiscions of her ])Tesencc. “ Mr. Gneme,” said she, in her broken 
tones, “ I am grieved for your grief, indeed : oh ! do believe that I am. 
And I came,” continued she, after a pause, I came to ask you whether 
I could do anything,’* — (her voice faltered as shfe attempted to take his 
hand, and the tears fell fast from her eyes,) — “ that is, whether I could 
not say anything to Sir Douglas for you.” 

The bereaved father turned and looked at her, as if seeking to read- 
in her countenance the meaning of her words. His face was drawn and 
haggard ; his hair was as giey as the locks of old Sir Douglas himself. 
He gazed on the Italian for some minutes ; and then, fixing his eyes 
vacantly on the waters, he said, in a listless tone, “ Tell my uncle 
Aberfoy ’s for sale by public roup. I’ll just sell Aberfoy, and make 
mysel’ a little comfortable. Maybe lie’ll like to buy it; — uny way, ye’U' 
tell him Aberfoy’s to be sold.” if\ 

{To be continued.) 
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TO THE PORTRAIT OlP DANTE. 

This is no temple where 1 stand, and thou 
Art but the workmanship of human hand.s ; 

Yet, as I gaze upon that lofty brow. 

Where the undying.bay its leaf expands, 

I seem to bend before;^some holy shrine,— 

Such homage yields my spirit unto thine ! 

Shadow ! whose silent grandeur stirs my heart, 

Canst thou unfold the records of thy day ? 

Or from thy sleep of death one moment start. 

To wake again the rapture-breathing lay ? 

Pouring impassion'd w'ords upon my ear, 

While I am thrill’d with joy akin to fear ! 

Speak ! I adjure thee by the living lyre. 

Whose earliest music was Creation s hymn ; — 
Speak ! I invoke thee by the sacred fire 

Which, heaven-descended, never can grow dim; — 
Ay, by that radiance of the mind, whose rays. 
Concentred round thee, shine with quenchless blaze. 

By these — which I have worshipp'd from my youth — 
1 do entreat thee to disclose tlie strife 
Which thou wert wont to wage in search of truth, 

In the dim dream of years, miscalled thy life ! 
When thou wert passion-haunted, and aspired 
To fame —by every child of song the all-desired ! 

Still thou art silent. But thy forehead high 
lias furrow’d traces of deep grief and thought ; 
And there's a history in thine eloquent eye 
Of years with sorrowful emotions fraught : 
Compress'd thy lips ; yet do they seem to tell 
What cares of earth upon thy genius fell. 

And to have wooed tlie Muse proclaims thy doom — 

A lot of anxious joy and bitter care ; 

The thrill of inspiration, and its gloom 
And after-languor ; and the heart's despair, 

Asa cold world beheld thee waste thy fire 
To warm their clay, yet reverenced not thy lyre. 

What was ’t upheld thee through this w^eary state ?— 
The bright revealings which thy spirit had 
Of its high origin and future fate. 

For thus dolli Genius make her children glad — 
Giving oracular dreams of joy to come 
To cheer the worn soul longing for its home ! 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 

NO. III. 

The only points in the musical progression of England (during the 
period we have undertaken to review) that remain to be illustrated, are 
the scientific attainment and character of our artists. 

Three distinct schools of vocal science have been established, though 
something mixed in performance. 

1 . The Ecclesiastical and Orchestral. 

2. The Theatrical. 

3. The Italian. 

But it must be remembered, that all tlie followers of either of them, 
who can lay any pretensions to science, have resorted to the Italian 
methods of vocalisation, (or forming the voice,) with one single and 
great exception. The ecclesiastical and orchestral school of England, 
par eminence^ was founded by Joah Bates, with his wife, (MissHarrop,) 
and Mara as examples ; and, by a later descent, by Greatorex, Harrison, 
and Bartleman, both as examples and instructors. Mr. Bates was an 
amateur (\\e must again retrograde a little) who planned and executed 
the great meetings in Commemoration of Handel, at Westminster 
Abbey. These, alter the introduction of the Italian opera, gave the im- 
pulse ; w'e feel it now in all our music, but most in our provincial fes- 
tivals. The Abbey performances gave this country a character no other 
has ever yet achieved for vastitude, precision, and excellence in the 
grander demonstrations of musical art. 

The foundation of the style of this school is laid in the union of the 
church and the oratorio ; for although Mr. Greatorex, its real head, 
studied at Rome under Santarelli, almost the last of the Roman musici, 
and there obtained the final polish, his taste was decidedly formed in the 
church, under his first preceptor. Dr. Cooke. His early and deep study 
of the old masters, but especially of Handel, imbued his mind not only 
with the feeling, but the manner. His engagement at the Ancient Con- 
certs confirmed and fixed his predilections; and bow'ever sensible of the 
merits of the Italian method, he adhered to the original distinction of the 
only school that could lay an); real claims to be English, and, at the 
same time, scientific. This distinction is that single word, compounded 
of so many attributes, — expression, — a word which conveys every thing, 
but defines nothing. We may be pardoned if we endeavour to help the 
reader to a more precise apprehension of its meaning when thus applied. 
Expression has, indeed, been defined to be the best adaptation of 
sound to sense and this axiom was the principle of this, the best school 
of English singing. 

It must never be forgotten, that the compositions chiefly cultivated 
were -grave in subject, strict in treatment ; a purity of enunciation, avoid- 
ing theatrical inflation, hut maintaining a sufficiently emphatic and cha- 
racteristic dignity — a rejection of all glittering and false ornament — a 
certain refinement, chastening even the consists and transitions of tone 
which give not alone the lights and shadows, but the more delicate 
ahades of feeling — the absolute avoidance of every thing bordering on 
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coarseness or vulgarity, yet preserving all possible strength-^these con- 
stitute, at once, the essentials of the great style*, which, in this depart- 
ment, is also the English style. 

At that period, the music even of the Opera retained much of the 
gravity of ecclesiastical composition. If such singers as Farinelli had 
shown how much could then be done, in spite of the universality of the 
complaints on that head, ornament had not become the fashion of the 
day ; the ear had not yet superseded the heartf. 

Mara was exalted into the idol of the day by her singing at the Abbey ; 
and if the deep, but comparatively inexperienced impressions of youth 
may be tnisted, her delivery of Handel’s most sublime and most pathetic 
airs was exalted by a majesty and tenderness no singer has since equalled^. 
Like all other great exemplars, her infl\iencc made itself felt : it was 
especially felt by the students of this school. Harrison and Bartleman 
held her in absolute reverence ; so far as eongruity pennitted, they made 
her a model. To one of this generation it must be diflicult to conceive 
how she so completely apprehended and demonstrated the power of the 
music ; but a little reflection will bring forward a fact as natural to our 
knowledge of the then general style as of her application of it, namely, 
that there was a considerably nearer alliance and approximation between 
the manner of the theatre and the orchesti a than subsists at present. The 
dignity of the one, with a very slight elevation probably, was easily 
converted into the sublimity of the other. They w'ill bear us out who 
remember Mara in “ Son Ilcgina,*’ and in “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

Harrison, the first apostle of this school, %vas very limited in liis 
powers, but his style was the most perfect specimen of the tnie cantahile 
an English singer has ever exhibited. 2\ync is the most indescribable of 
all attributes, for if we say it is rich, brilliant, and sweet, even to lus- 

• •* It is scarcely possible completely to describe in what the great style consists. 
In a singer, it asks a combination of all the faculties of the mind end graces of ex- 
ecution, M'hich address themselves to, and command the highest feelings ot' nature. 
The elements of this style are power, pure tone, and a varied expression ; an entire 
command of manner, correct taste, and perfect simplicity ; or, in other words, that 
genuine sensibility, and that intellectual dignity, which enable ns to embody, in 
their hiiest forms, the conceptions of the poet and the composer, and to employ, in 
the best manner, the powers of nature and of the art.” — Bacon* a Elements of rocnl 
Science, 

*1* We are very much disposed to (jnestion whether velocity of execution has not 
advanced as much as any other part of the art, since that aate. We strongly sus- 
pect, from what we have witnessed during the last forty years, that Farinelli him- 
wf would have stood aghast at the power, rapidity, neatness, and, above all, at the 
fancy of modern artists. Let any one who doubts our interpretation, compare 

Son qual Nave,'* the most difficult aria tTagilita ever composed for tlie miisico, 
with the bravura ** Let Glory's Clarion," written for the Knglish tenor Braham, by 
Storace, in Mahmoud. This song Mr. B. coursed through like light, in 1797i 
even added to the notation of its densely-dotted lines. 

Lord Mount Edgecurnbe underrates her powers. He says Mara's talents as 
a singer (for she was no actress, and had a bad person for the stage) were of the 
very first order. Her voice, clear, sweet, distinct, was sufficiently powerful, tliough 
rather thin, and its agility and flexibility rendered her a most excellent bravura 
singer, in which style she was unrivalled ; and though she succeeded so Well in 
some of Handel's most solemn ahd pathethic songs, yet, while it was impossible to find 
fault, Still there appeared to he a want of that fewing in herself which, nevertheless, 
she could commiinic^ to her hearers." We conversed much with the ve^raris 
in art about her, at the time she so unfortunately appeared before the public in her 
age, and they all maintained that her majeMy feeling had no competitor, 
although ^)rei 7 trace of Her original manner was tUeh obliterated. 
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ciousness, we appeal to other senses which have little analogy with hear- 
ing. Such, however, was his tone. Though deficient in power, it filled 
the ear; it satisfied the sense. Smoothness and exquisite polish, a 
purity of taste that rejected all hut the most chaste and approjniate orna- 
ments, the extremest accuracy of intonation, were his perfections. His 
defects were coldness of imagination, coincident with his restricted 
powers — a total want of energy and force. He wisely contined himself 
to songs which lay within his compass and Suited his capacity, and, per- 
liaps, his extreme range did not exceed from six to twels^e. But we shall 
probably never again hear, w ith t^uch unalloyed delight, “ Alexis,” and 
“ The Soldier’s Dream,” “ Odi grand* Ombra,” and IIandel*s “ Plea- 
sure, my former ways resigning.” 

It is curious to trace, even in our amusements, how the departed great 
continue to rule us from their urns.” Such was the fascination of 
Harrison’s manner,. that no other has ever yet found endurance, much 
less acceptance and approbation, within his circle. Vanglian, and below 
him the minor tenors of the Ancient Concert, and of the Three-choir 
meetings*, are the follow^crs of his steps, nor dare they stray beyond them. 
To the long and almost unbroken reign of this triumvirate — Greatorex, 
Harrison, and Bartlcman— we owe the true, because the traditional, 
manner of ])erforming the w^orksof our ancients —the Madrigal ists, Lock, 
Purcell, and, lastly, of Handel, enthroned by the dictum of Mozart him- 
self as “ the master of them all.” 

Harrison was, we have seen, limited by his comparatively feeble 
powers, for his volume was anything hut large, and his compass scarcely 
reached a dozen really good notes. But Bartleman, the bass, gave a 
range and dignity to the school, wdiich are still remembered with abso- 
lute devotion by its followers : he certainly was no ordinary man. 

Whoever looks at the songs constructed for this species of voice, 
Italian and English alike, will perceive that the composers contemplated 
a large and heavy volume of tone, inflexible except according to an under- 
stood routine of triplets and cpiadriiplets. Handel’s compositions are as 
mechanical t as possible : wx‘ may refer to such songs as When storms 
the Proud,” “ See the raging Flames,” and “ The Lord worketh Won- 
ders,” in his English ; Del Minacciar del Vento,” and Lascia Amor,” 

* Those meetings are perhaps the most striking iiistiiiices of a love of music, and 
the creilit of an association bearing up against loss, of any in the whole country. 
The annual (or, as they are called, triennial) meetings of the choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, have now subsisted mure than a century. Three cle- 
rical and three lay stewards are responsible fur the expenses. The receipts at the 
eireniTig performances go towards the outlay; the collection in the morning, to the 
charities. But the stewards almost uniformly suffer a loss of about 500/. Yet 
gentlemen are found who consent to this loss for the sake of the science and the 
honour of their coiitity. The performances are never cramped by economy, but 
maintain their deservedly high estimation. 

f We know not what odium we shall incur by the use of this word. The waiter 
was once so unfortunate as to repeat to an organist of the old school, whom he met 
at the house of a country gentleman, a saying of a very excellent musician, that 

Honour in Arms,** in ** Samson/* appeared to have been written for an ass, since 
the passages were constructed exactly according tf) the skips made by that animal 
in his bray. In the dead watch and middle of the night,** he was alarmed by the 
repetition of this song in the adjoining chamber, growled by the old man to a 
miserable harpsichord, for the best porUon of two hours, which at breakfast was 
explained by the poor old gentleman's d^Iaration that he could not go to rest till 
he had discovered what could give occasion for such a calumny upon Handel. 
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in his Italian works- But justice desires us to point the attention of 
the observer also to the majesty given by this very mechanism to The 
Lord worketh Wonders,*’ ** He layeth the Beams ” (originally Nasce 
al Bosco”),and the still more characteristic felicity of Polyphemus, in 
“ Oh, ruddier than the Cherry !” A grain of allowance must also be 
given for (we believe) the well-founded supposition that the time when 
those songs were written was much slower than it is at present. All 
w’e have ever understood from the musicians of a former generation 
accords with our conjecture that bass-singing was rough, heavy, and 
unpolished; but still possessing a certain w^eight, and somclhing of 
majesty from mere calibre. We just remember the elder Sale, whose 
singing suited this description, maugre the favour he was in with 
George III., no mean judge of that style. 

Tlie character of Bartleman’s intellect and voice w^as in diametrical 
op])osition to both the theory and the practice. He w^as of a spirited 
and gay temperament, and his voice was strictly a barytone. He had a 
compass of more than two octaves, and the tone was as penetrating as 
that of a violoncello, from w'hich instniment perhaps he caught it, for it 
bore more resemblance to the clear, vibrator\% yet stringy etVcct of Liiid- 
ley’s bass than anytliing else. Bartlcman, too, was himself a violoncello 
player, which adds force to the opinion. His performance gave to 
bass-singing a totally new air. He enlivened and exalted its expression, 
and by his energy of manner informed the inert and sluggish ponderosity 
of heavy sound with vivacity and meaning. He lightened, iini)roved, 
and enlarged the sphere of the bass. It fortunately happened that there 
lived a compo.«cr who apprehcTidcd the extent of the possibilities wliirli 
the singer had begun to demonstrate. Dr. Calcott,by the animated solo 
parts of his glees, but more especially by his bass songs, WTitten, it fairly 
may be said, not more for the ainger than upon the model of Haydn’s 
bass cantatas in The Creation^” Sisters of Acheron,” “ These as 
they change,” and Angel of Life,” established tlie fact, that tJie bass, 
rightly employed, was as capable of affecting the hearer as any other 
species of voice. If not so ear-piercing as the BO])rano, so spirit-stirring 
as the tenor, or so pathetic as the falsetto, it can be more dignified, more 
magnificent and not less soothing, more forceful yet not less polished. 
In execution, we shall hereafter show it is very little below the otlier 
kinds of masculine voice. 

But even this extension of his boundaries did not satisfy his inquiring 
and ardent mind or his devotion to his art. He ransacked the old mas- , 
ters, Purcell especially, and rescued some of his noblest pieces from 
'oblivion. W^e owe to him the remembrance of that smooth old 
ditty,” I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain,” the lively 
“Hark, my Daridcar!” the “ Frost Scene,” “The calling of Samuel by 
the WTitch of Endor,” and, superior to them all, “ Let the dreadful 
Engines of Eternal Will a song which ought to be sung once a-ycar 
at the Ancient Concert, as the best possible specimen of impassionate 
English music — for it is genuine English, and there is nothing in the 

* The tnith is, no living English bass dares attempt it. Phillips has avoided the 
trial, perhaps wisely ; and those below him stand aloof. There is, however, more 
fine transition, more of the inspiration of music in this song than in any other of 
English niake*^^ Mad Bess ” and “ From rosy Bowers” scarcely excepted. By 
' tlie way, Mara’s performance of Mad Bess *’ showed how nearly her genius was 
idlied to English feelings and English judgment. 
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whole scope of musical passion like it. There is no such example of 
various and exciting recitative. 

Tlic drawback upon Bartlcman’s singing was his vocalization. He is 

the single and great exception ” we mentioned above. He liad em- 
braced a theory that the perfection of tone was its general uniformity — 
its homogeneity. To this intent he rounded the pronunciation of his 
vowels, thus making thy into die into doy^ &c. &c. This swelling 
and sonorous system of enunciation, for system it was, corrupted the 
purity, and infected the whole manner wdth a pomposity that was very 
like the affectation of a superiority not absolutely certain of its claims. In 
Bartlcman however it passed — in his followers it has been found into- 
lerable, and has materially stopped their progress by stamping them for 
mere imitators. But the true objection is that it is WTong in principle, 
for, indc])endently of the evils already noticed, it impedes execution, fal- 
sifies the articulation of words, and renders the tone imj)ure, by intro- 
ducing the instrumentality of the lips and mouth erroneously employed ; 
yet he was unquestionably the first singer of his time, in that species. 
The very corruptions universally introduced by his imitators, and they 
have been nearly all those who have succeeded him, are the proofs. With 
the music, however, the manner will pass away, and the velocity, articu- 
late pronunciation, and freedom from the affectation of pomp and all 
such artifices, necessary to the execution of Rossini’s compositions, and 
others of the same manner, together with the rage for the comic songs 
and ducts of the Italians which now pervades all musical circles, will in 
no very long time obliterate all but the remembrance, and with the pre- 
sent generation even llie remembrance will pass away. The Italian 
method of vocalization w'ill wholly supersede it. 

Just as Mara’s star was declining, that of Billington reascended. She 
had been known in her youth, celebivled both for her beauty and voice, 
and she remained before the public 1 ’1 93, when she determined to 
quit the profession, and wxnit abroad. She was, however, induced fo 
relincjuish that intention, and, after making a ‘‘/wrore” in Italy, she 
rctunied to this country in 1801, certainly a very different singer to w hat 
she had de])artcd. So ('ager w^as the struggle for her, that both theatres 
retained her. She was engaged for the Italian Opera in 1803, and ap- 
])earcd whenever there w as any considerable meeting till 1809, w hen she 
finally and indeed quitted public life. 

By nature Mrs. Billington w^as largely gifted. Her voice W'as of that 
])cculiar brilliancy in tone that has obtained the apjiellation of fluty ; 
for, with the richness ami fulness of that instrumeut, it had a bird-like 
lightness and brilliancy, whilst its compass iqiw ard W'as all but unlimited. 

* When llartlemuii Inid readied his very zenith, he went down to a provincial 
meeting, and a newspaper critic pointed out these defects, hut in so delicate a phra- 
seology, that his exposition >v:is somewhat obscure. Bartleman called upon him and 
requested an exphinatioii, saying that he had sung in every part of England, and 
no such ohjertion liad ever been rai.sed. A meeting was appointed, and a musical 
clergyman attended as a mutual friend and umpire. The pianoforte was opened : 

“ Now,” said the critic, turning to a duet in Haydn's “ Creation,*' “ listen to 
this passage,” which ho sang. I do not like it,’* said Bartleman ; ” it is too thin 
and meagre — tlie tone is not siiflicieiuly of one kind.” 1 expected as much,” 
said the demonstrator. << Now listen to yourself ;** and he sang the passage in 
Bartlemaii's exact tone and manner. He had not got beyond the first few bars, 
when the artist sei^d him by the arm, and exclaimed, with some vehemence, 

Stop, sir; 1 see it ; but you We made me mlBerable for life, for 1 shall never 
correct it.** 
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Shield composed a song for her that went np to G in altissimo, a height 
never reached, wc believe, before or since*. Her intonation was so 
correct, that she was hardly ever known to sing out of tune. Her 
execution was perfect, and her fancy suggested more than her good taste 
would allow her to introduce, for the age of “ fiddle-singing,” as it has 
been contemptuously termed, was then only about to commence. She, 
however, embellished every song she sang, changing the passages, and 
introduced more extensively the cTprcxsion of ornamrnt. But with all 
this powder, imaginative and vocal, she nevertheless retained a chastity in 
her manner of executing Purcell and Handel, which nmde her the idol 
of the ancients. She united cordially with the Greatorex party ; and for 
her, it is known, the practice of harmonizing airs was first commenced. 
Carter’s beautiful and pathetic ^*Oh Nanny, wilt thou gang with me,” 
W'as the most popular, and it certainly was an exquisite treat to hear 
such a voice descanting above the accomiianying vocal harmony of 
Harrison, Knyvett, and Bartlcman. Wc may here take occasion to 
illustrate this part of our subject, by pointing out that to this party, 
perhaps, is owing the polish and perfection at which madrigal and glee 
singing is now^ arrived. They sang continually together both for practice 
and in public, and they endeavoured to give to singing in parts the same 
finish that renders solo singing so superior. Each part w as chastened to 
ts utmost, and the effect of all together exalted infinitely, as wxll by the 
lights and shadows of tone — by alternate force and delicacy, by the 
contrast of loud and soft, as by the exact sobriety of the middle tint^ so 
to speak, by which the general efficiency could he best sustained and 
enriched. They spoke together y sang together y and blended all into one 
delicious mass of swxct and expressive sound. This school produced 
several singers of a lower rank indeed, but of considerable celebrity. 
Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Harrison, Miss Jackson, afterwards Mrs. 
Bianchi Lacy, and Miss Tennant, are three examples of no ordinary 
attainment. Miss Parke reached, and Mrs. Win. Knyvett retains, a 
still higher place. Glee ])artics have been maintained and sujiported by 
the Messrs. Knyvetts, Elliot, Evans, Sale, Ter rail, and some others, 
who still flourish ; indeed the choirs of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, the 
Abbey, and Windsor, reciprocate with the Ancient Concert, and afford 
each other, and the school itself, their mutual support. 

Vaughan and Bellamy succeeded Harrison and Bartleman, but neither 
of them have attained anything like the same elevation. They were 
highly polished singers, but they lacked the capital distinction — 
% originality. They were content to follow in the track marked out by 
their greater predecessors, and can be said to have added nothing to the 
science or the practice of vocal art. 

The. vacancy left by Billington, as an English singer, was first occupied 
by Mrs. Salmon, one of the very musical family of the Mahons. There 
was something so exquisite in the tone of her voice, that, like Harrison’s, 
it enchanted the hearer at once. Her facility was not less delightful, 
but she was distinguished neither by a fervid imagination nor any 
commanding faculty of intellect. She continued, however, to enjoy the 
first place in the orchestras of England till the last five or six years, 
lUrhen, from some nervous affection, her voice appeared to fail. 


• The well-knswn high song in ” ll Flauto Magicoy extends only to F. 
Corn Bang it with ease. 


Miss 
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We have thus run through the higher names that have dignified 
English art in this its true school. We must now turn to the neit 
branch— -the Theatre. 

The English Theatre was at a very low ebb, scientifically speaking, 
at the close of the last century. Kelly and Incledon had occupied the 
first places. Kelly’s voice was naturally bad ; so bad that Dr. Arnold 
used to say it was like “ the tearing of brown paper but he had been 
well and variously instructed, both at home and in foreign lands, and 
returned a prodigy for the time. Incledon was purely English. His 
professional life was coloured by an incident of his boyhood. He began 
a chorister in the cathedral of Exeter. A relative of one of the 
dignitaries was charged with a heinous offence. Incledon was a 
principal witness. The simplest way of getting rid of his evidence was 
to send him on board a man of war, then no very uncommon stretch of 
power. He was accordingly kidnapped and kept afloat for some years. 
Hence his predilection for sea ditties, and his success in them. But 
Incledon was splendidly gifted hy nature ; his voice was not only 
powerful, rich, and ductile as gold, but his falsette was more exquisitely 
toned than that of any singer we ever heard. His energy was great, his 
sensibility scarcely less, and, but for the vulgarity* of his manner, he 
was qualified to take, and would have taken, a very high place. His 
pronunciation was thick, and affected by something like a lisp, which 
proceeded from a roll of his too large tongue, wdien he prepared for a 
forcible passage, or was embarrassed by the word. In this way, too, he 
used to jump to his falsette by octaves, for the tone (it was that of a rich 
flute) was so widely different from his natural voice, there could be no 
junction. His singing was at once natural and national. The hunting 
song — the sea song — and the ballad, given with English force and 
English feeling, may be said to have expired with Incledon. He w’as 
the manliest of singers. 

In 1197, appeared John Braham, the man who has stamped its most 
universal character upon the style of his age. He was first trained to sing 
at the synagogue, under Leoni, who was, it is said, his relation ; but his 
real master w^as Rauzzini. Although he had sung both in London and 
at Bath, he hurst, as it were, upon the musical w^orld, in the full blaze 
of his powers, at the period above named. Stephen Storace wrote 
Mahnwud (his last and one of his best works) for his introduction. 
The writer of this article w itnessed his debut, and was never more 
astonished than hy the marvellous ease of his execution and the facility 
with which he vanquished the most extraordinary difficulties. Every 
person of this age has heard Braham, but in a record of this nature, 
wffiich it is hoped may attain some permanency, a more specific 
description of so gifted an artist is indispensable. 

Braham’s voice is a tenor, enlarged in compass hy a falsette, and its 
whole range of really useful and good notes extends from a in the bass to 

* It is impossible to imapfine anything more conceited, or more coarse than 
Incledon in private life, as well as on tlie stage. There is an anecdote in common 
circulation which combines these two qualities to demonstration. Some of his 
theatrical companions were one day discussing the qualities necessary to the 
performance of Macheathf when Incledon thus spoke : — A man should be a 
ffentleman, G— d— me, to play Macheath; he should be a man of education 
(another oath) ; he should have fine manners (a still stronger) ; in ibort (with a 
most blasphemous adjuration) he most be Charln Indedon.” 
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E in alt, — a scale of twenty notes. The tone, when not forced, ap- 
proached the very best sounds of a clarinet, beautifully played, less reedy, 
though perhaps always a little lowered by that defect. It was so per- 
fectly even and equal, and he possessed so thorough a oeinmand over it, 
that he could produce any given quantity or quality upon any part of it 
at pleasure; while, if he ran through his whole compass by semitones, it 
was impossible to point out at what precise interval he took, or relin- 
quished, the falsette, though the jieculiar quality of that voice, when he 
rose high, was sufficiently perceptible. But to this faculty (the true 
portamento* of Italian vocalization) he also added the power of colovring 
his tone according to the passion, — he could increase or attenuate its 
volume, not merely making it louder or softer, but by a distinctly 
different expression of tone, so to speak. It became bold or pathetic, 
tender or amatory, martial or despairing, according to tlie passion of 
the sonjj. “ Whoever has heard Braham,” says the editor of the 
“ Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review,” in his elaborate character of 
this artist, “ sing the first line of* Waft her, angels, through the skies,* 
(from * Jephthah,’) and recollects such fust line separately and apart 
from the rest of the song, will have heard the ])erfecti()n of his tone, 
and will probably admit that he can produce sounds breathing hope, 
adoration, and fervent piety, — sounds most touching and full of beauty. 
Whoever has heard him in the recitative preceding this air, * Deejier 
and deeper still,’ >vill have listened to as extraordinary changes of tone, 
expressing remorse, hesitation, the deepest anguish and despair, awe, 
heart-rending, yet firm and resolute obedience to divine power and jus- 
tice, bitter thoughts urging to the veiy coniines of madness, and filially 
the shuddering horror of pronouncing a sentence which fulfils an oath 
to heaven, and sacrifices all earthly hope of happiness. We can select 
no single specimen which assembles so considerable a portion of the 
light and shadow, of the colon ring of tone, (if we may liorrow sucli a 
a term,) as this admirable recitative and air. In the order of musical 
effects, it ranks, we think, with the finest efforts of IMrs. Siddons in the 
drama.’* 

His volume w'a.s not less beyond almost all other voices than the qua- 
lity and adajiiatwn of his tone. Ilis execution was still more ]>rodigioiia: 
his fancy, too, was pregnant and exuberant to excess; A\hile liis attain- 
ments as a pianoforte ])laycr and musician enabled him to enrich 
liis genius wdth tlie whole learning of the art. 

Few persons possess a finer temper or a stronger intellect than Mr. 
Brahain, and fewer still have laboured so incessantly in the pursuits 
^ analogous to his profession. All these attributes led to their extravagant 
employment, and he became not only the most varied, imaginative, and 
expressive singer, but by far the most florid. Perhajis he is right in 
the belief he entertains, that he was born about twenty years too soon, 
— that he preceded his age. The singers of Italy, of the present day, 
do commonly what he introduced about thirty years ago. He cannot, 
however, stand excused for having abused his gifts and attainments. 
By doing everj'thing, he has confounded everything : lie has sung at 
table, in the orchestra, the concert, and the theatres Italian and English ; 

• This teiin has been corrupted from its original and proper sense, “ the con- 
duct of the voice,” to the glide by which the Italians pass from note to note, both 
ascending and descending. 
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he has ministered by turns to every taste, and revelled as heartily and 
as luxuriantly in the worst, as in the best parts of his art * But let us 
do him justice. We are perfectly satisfied that the same judgment which 
has accused hhn of “ frequently disappointing the ear at the very mo- 
ment of its most intense and fervent expectation,” of quitting notes in 
an abrupt and unfinished state by sudden stops, and instant transition 
of words, and of the tone,” — of “ refining too much, and ])ointing too 
powerfully,” is not less correct when it pronounces that, ** taken as a 
whole, Mr. Braliam is the most accomplished singer it has fallen to the 
lot of the present, or ])erhaps any generation to hear.” He is master 
of every style. Not to admit this perfection, in its fullest acceptation, 
w ould be to dei)rivc him of a ])art of his honours ; and if he has ren- 
dered uj) himself to a luxuriance of ornament, to a degree of passionate 
expression a little above the colouring of truth, or if he has vitiated the 
purity of his taste, and the uniformity of his manner, by a geneJ||tt 
commingling of the styles of the church, the Italian and English theatrejl 
the orchestra, and the chamber, it has been from a want of recollecting 
that the public judgment is formed by the study of such eminence as his 
own, and that, while it was his profession to administer to the pleasure 
of tlie age, it was his duty to preserve, and with such talents it w’as 
certainly given him to exalt, the dignity of his art.” 

Brahani has had few^ competitors, no rival. During the long period 
of his public life (almost thirty-six years), he has stood alone; — a 
sufiicient indication not only of his supremacy, hut of the extreme 
rarity of the intellectual and organic qualifications necessary to consti- 
tute a great artist. The nearest a])j)roach to rivalry was in the per- 
son of Mr. Sapio, who possessed a beautiful voice, a good style, particu- 

♦ Two anec<lotes will serve to demonstrate the motives and circumstances wliich 
have corrupted this extraordinary man, and made him also the corniptor of his 
age, when he (tught to have heeii, and w(»tild have been hut for tliese ittdueuces, its . 
best guide, living at table with some of the tiuest niusiciaiis in the country, his 
friends, wluui there was s<ime doubt as tti his reception with the public, one of 
thfse reiTuuistrated with liim upon his extravagancies on the stage. “■ Did you 
ever know," asked Hraiiarn, *’• any other singer who inajle eighty thousand pounds 
by his voice “Ami who is the singer that does. this:'” “ He to wiiom tlie 
managers must grant his own teriii.s.’’ “ .\mrwhat gives him that pouer?** 

“ living encored tlirvv times." “ And who encores him three liiues “ The pit 
and galleries. To them therefore he must sing." 

So nincli for the nioiiev-getiing part of the tpiestion. Turn we to the other side. 
Brail. iiii was conversing witli a friend coneerning the merciless way in which he had 
liven critu’ixed, who dt-fended his crities upon the ground of his having assumed all 
styles. “ Do you mean to say,*’ asked tlie seiisiuve artist, that 1 slionld have 
been a better singei had my practice been less innltifarimis “ I do,” replied his 
friend. Brahain sank for a few moments into a reverie, from which he broke, and 
speaking with great fervour, exchiinied, “ 1 never liad an Audience that could 
appreciate me: give me such an audience, and then see liowl’ll sing." — Tlie direc- 
tor.> of the Ancient Coneert, who excluded Braham with a prejudice most unjust 
and iiidefensihle, from their .irehesiia, till his pinvers liad sen.sihly declined, have 
much to answer for in iliis respect. The severe, not to say fastidious, taste of that 
audience nonhl, we donlic not, early applied, have polislicd away the imperfections 
which liave so deeply injured our own English school, of dramatic music especially. 

Perhaps tlie highest compliment ever paid to a singer, and exceeded only by 
that well-known dustman's to the Duchess of Devonshire, is thus related by Brahain. 
He got entangled, by losing his way, in some obscure alley at the hack of Bishops-- 
gate-street. Scarcely had he entered it, when be saw four or live ruffians manifest. 
Nothing was left hut to face them. As he passed on, he felt his handkerchief drawn 
from his pocket. This was no sooner done than one of the fellows who stood before 
him ci'ied out, ’Tis Braham !"— the thief immediately threw it him back. 
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laxly in the Italian, and considerable feeling. He was alike excellent in 
the oratorio, the orchestra, or the stage, for which his gentlemanly de- 
portment and figure especially qualified him. Some years since appeared 
Sinclair, whose voice was pure in quality, of considerable volume, and 
extremely flexible. At first, he made some figure, and became in some 
sort a favourite with the public. He went to Italy, and rctiirried perhaps 
the very best specimen of the very worst taste. His facility of execution 
led him to embellish everything he sang in the most extravagant manner, 
and he reappeared only to fall irredeemably. Mr. Wood has lately also 
enjoyed a small share of the public regard ; and here may be said to 
end the catalogue of Eitglish tenors^, •for it is a curious fact that, neither^ 
in the concert-room nor tlie theatre, has any one of lai'gcr promise than 
(frdinary appeared during the successive reigns of Harrison, Vaughan, 
and Brahani. ^ 

jkgrlf there have been more divcfliw among the females, there has not 
BBen more excellence. One single name lias stood the test of time, — 
“Miss Stephens,— who has of late, indeed, seceded almost entirely from 
^’the practice of the profession. Miss Stephens began her career caily, 
but did not come ]ire-eminently forward till about 1812 . She com- 
menced her musical education under Lanza, who proceeded to form her 
voice with care, but also with the slow jirogrcssion of the Italian method. 
Subsequently she bccemc the pupil of Welsli, who applied himself in- 
dustriously to the task of fitting her for the stage, and of bringing her 
otfl. Her round, full, rich, lovely voice, her natural manner, her simple 
style, deformed by no sort of affectation, immediately won upon the 
public ; and both in the orchestra, the church, and the theatre, she 
became universally admired. No female singer peiha})s ever built so 
true an English strie upon Italian rudiments. Her ballad singing w as 
perfection. Tliere was also high beauty, and no slight polish, in her 
concert and oratorio singing, and though thelhanner was anything but 
impassioned, it was sensible and graceful. Her purity rcndcied her 
performance the veiy model of what our nation terms “ chaste singing.’’ 
No one ever enjoyed more universal engagements than Miss Stephens. 
She sang everywhere for nearly twenty years, excc])t at the Italian 
Opera; and no one adoiiicd ])ublic life by the virtues and the natural 
graces of her private cliaractcr more than she has done. 

Miss Paton, endowed more variously, but not so highly in some 
respects, has, for the last few' years, occuj)ied a lofty place. Nature 
gave to this young lady a very beautiful person, a sweet and extensive 
voice, unbounded industry and emulation, and a warm imagination. She 
^ a very One musician f; but she has been the scholar of a multitude of 
masters, good, bad, and iiidifierent, and her scale was never rightly 
fonned from the first; she has theiefore laboured under the drawback of 
an unequal and imperfect vocalization. Her fancy and feeling have also 

* Perhaps we ought to lueiition Mr. Broadhurst, if it he only for his heaiitiful 
performfiiu-e of “ J«»lin Anderson niy Jo.* ** Never was anytliiiig more ])athetio, 
more exquisite than this. 

f One of the strongest proofs of this truth was given by Miss Paton alajiit five 
years since. She was euf^aged to sing at the Philharmonic; and, on the morning 
of the rehearsal, was reqnetited to sing a song of Spohr's, one of the most difficult, 
because consisting of intervals almost iiiivocal, that ever was composed. She sang 
tbe song a prima vista,” with a degree of precision and excellence paralleled only 
by the well-known anecdote of Mara, when tested in a similar way by Frederick 
the Great. 
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of late allured her to refine too far : her pathos has become ultra-pa- 
thetic ; her expression is carried, by retardations of the tiine, violent 
emphasis, and struggling after extreme effects, to a length often touching 
upon the ridiculous, and always liable tq the, suspicion of affectation. 
But, with all these deductions, she is still a great artist; and it would 
be impossible^to find another English female so variously and so highly 
cultivated. \ 

The place of these singers has been since occupied by Miss inverarity 
(who has scarcely realized the promise she at first held out), Miss Shir- 
reff, Miss Cawse, and Miss Romer ; but none of them have yet risen 
to a height siifliciciit to place them above those who float, for a short 
time, like the gay bubbles of the element, sink, and are seen no more 

The stage has rarely reared a bass singer of any piark or likelihood ;* 
the paucity and incapacity of such artists, and the few and feeble parts 
wTitten for thoin, have ojierated necessai ily to keep them out of ^jjght,^^ 
and repress even the talent wliicli has appeared. Storace had the nobt^t 
voice to write for in Sedgew ick that was ever heard on the English stajc ; 
hut the man was heavy, dull, and irregular. Qf late, however, 

Phillijis and Mr. Seguin (a pu])il of the Roval Academy) have come 
boldly out. The former lias highly distinguished himself, and is now 
esteemed, in the concert-room, the direct and only successor of Bartle- 
luan; while, upon the stage, he takes a more exalttSl ]dace than any of 
his predecessors. Hi.s ^oiee is somewhat heavier and rouiiS^than a 
barytone, while it ])rcserves, in a great d(‘grce, the bnllianc|Blf ton^ 
])eciiliar to that siiecies, ranges through its full coiiijiass above, and is 
more extended below'. Phillips has a strong cajiacity and a fertile 

fancy; but he has also good taste and a sound judgment. At this 
moment he is the most i)0])ular English singer going ; and, what has 
seldom been achieved by any bass, bis ballad-singing is greatly esteemed. 
The truth is, he is simple, Ufatural, sensible, ami expressive ; and, above 
all, content to do no more than the occasion demands, and he himself 
can iicrfeclly execute. — Mr. Seguin lias a noble voice and much science. 
Ilis performance with Malibrun in “ La Somiiambula” has gained him 
credit with the ]>ublic, which industry ami experience will establish. 

AVe have thus exhibited a “ pcristrcphic picture ” of the talent nou- 
rished by the election of the country duiiiig the last thirty years. Mul- 
titudes lia\e liseii ami sunk; for the trial shows how rarely ])crsons are 
endow ed w ith all the qualities that constitute a great artist. Organic 
strength — vocal, intellectual, corporeal, must all uuitet; and now, the 
education and knowledge neccssaiy would astouml the siugeis of the last 
eentur}. To he able to pronounce and undei stand, so far as the words 
of a song go, English, Latin, Italian, French, ami GermunJ, sometimes 

♦ We liave not forgotten, though we postpone, Madume Vestri.M, because she com- 
menced at the King’s Theatre. 

f The fatigue singers undergo is incredible. Pa.sta, not mkiiy seasons ago, played 
in Naples, and seventeen days afterwards appeared upon tiie hoards of the King's 
Tiieatre in London. After the most fatiguing charaelcM's, she soineiiines goes to 
more than one private evening concert, having sung at a morning concert, or 
reliearsed, or both. Mrs. Salmon, in one week, sang on the Monday night in Lon 
don, Tuesday at Oxford, Wednesday in London, Thursday at Bath, Friday in 
London, and Saturday at Bristol. Nothing but the constUutioii of a horse can 
stand it. TJie private concerts of the nobility rarely before eleven o’clock at 
niglit, and end — no one knows when. The late hours are the destruction of the 
health of the London world. 

; U is marvellous that no aspirant has revived Jleighiiigtou’s Greek Odes^ or 
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even Spanish, seems to be all hut indispensable ; for all these languages 
have been sung at provincial festivals. To converse in French, if not 
Italian, is almost equally important to those who must mix so much 
with foreigners, and with such various society. To be able to read 
music with the utmost facility, — to understand its construction suffi- 
ciently, at least, to judge of the propriety of ornament upon given har- 
monics, — to play the pianoforte enough to accompany, — are essentials. 
To these accomplishments ought to be added a wide* and comprehensive 
study of English, Italian, and German com])osers, both for the church 
and the th^tre. Here is enough for the employment of a laborious life; 
but if the artist have not polished manners, and some actpiaintance with 
the current literature, he or she will find little coiintenam e in the polite 
world, to which, if they mix in society at all, it is their province to 
aspire. This is ]io ideal jheture. We have known females,- —aye, and 
young females, — (for they far exceed the men,) whose attainments were 
not far short of this estimate. Madame Caradori Allan is one of tlie 
brightest examples. To all these attainments she adils drawing and 
modelling to great perfection, and is, withal, amongst the mf)st modest, 
sensible, and wxll-brcd persons of her time. A\'(‘ know not how it is, 
but so it is, the foK^gners excel us in the extent and variety of their 
accomplishments./^^ 

We already alluded to tlie dearth of rising singers in eeitain 
classeaWThe absence of commanding talent is obvious ; but per]ia[)s so 
mucITHrt^e is now done, even by second-rates, that, to be fnj>l, implies 
even more than former favourites achieved. Upon the stage thcie aic 
Misses Inverarity, Betts, Shirreff, Romer, (’awse, 11. C’awsc, Mis. W’ay- 
lett, iMadainc Vestris, ]\Irs. Wood, &c. ; Messrs. Sapio, M'ilstoi, I’cm- 
]doton, and AVood, tenors; 11. Phillips, Seguin, and Stanshniy, basses. 
In the eoTieert Miss Masson has already attain(‘d biiib eminence; Mis. 
Segnm,Mrs. Bishop, and, abo\e most otbeis. Miss Clara Xnvi lh^, ullord 
abundant promis^ But the summit is only attained b\ / 0 // 7 , will as 
painful labour. ^ 

.Gtrr' n()tIce"bjftfVun Jto an extent which com])els us to jiostjiom* (he 

last and most fashion able, if not the most ])opnhir, item, — tlie portiailme 
of foreign excellence, — to aiiothei Nmnljcr. Enough, we ho])e, has been 
said to prove that the natives of England, under judicious cultivation — 
give them fair iilay — have, at least, the power of vyiuir with foreign 
artists in most, if not in all, the branches. If Italy and (jeiinany Ijoast 
their Catalaiii, their Colbran, their Pasta, and their Sontag, we have our 
Billington, our Vestris, our Salmon, and our Stephens. Brahum we 
pronounce to he unmatched, in spite of all his sinkings. It is a (pi(“-tion 
whether Italy ever produced a more peifeet eantahilc singer than IJarri- 
soii. What, then, is wanting to the pcifecting’- of English art and English 
artists.^ That devotion to music which England can never feel, so long 
as England considers jiolitics, commerce, and general liteiature to have 
superior claims ; in short, so long as Englishmen and hhiglisliwomcn 
prefer domestic aficction and society to public entertainment, general 
good to personal amusement, freedom to frivolity, moderate to excessive 
pleasures, and reason to passion. 

set Romaic. Tlie Russ will soon appear, now that the horn band has come 
among us. 
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Better laJte than never ** was the motto of that ancient family, the 
Tardys; that of the Loiters, SUno andsure.^* The deceased Sir Daw- 
dlemore Tardy, of Neverdone Castle, Bart., father to our present subject, 
married Miss Evelina Loiter, sole offspring of Sir Lag Loiter^ Bart., of 
Limpinghani Hall. Certain trifling (iircuinstances appeared' to render 
this marriage desirable — such as equality of rank, contiguity of the 
family estates, the mutual affection which had long existed between the 
principal contracting ])arties, the fitness of tlieir ages, the conformity of 
their habits, tastes, and disjiositions, &c. Yet, maturely considered, a 
more injudicious union can h.irdly be iiuagincd ; for what, indeed, but 
the most disastrous consequences could be expected to result from the 
junction, not of the families, but of their mottoes! In the formation of 
cliaracter the operation of a prccejit frc([uenLly repeated, though inqicr- 
ceptible, is certain ; and no one will venture to dispute that a person ^Yho 
can scarcely ever stcji into his carriage, or seal a letter, without finding 
the same maxim obtruded uimn his attention, will insensibly become its 
slave. How' much, then, must the case of such a one he a^ravated 
when abandoned to the iulliieiice of tiro such monitors, both pointing the 
same w'ayl Had either of the two families hud for their motto, Delni/^ 
are daiujerous^'*'* or Sslrike while the iron\s or, “ A iiilrh i/t time 

Avuv'.s' or “ Xerer put ojrH/l lo-tnerroirithaf ratf he doiif^ t{)-(hujX 
— though, hajily, somewhat too long, or not suliiciciitly elegant to decorate 
the pamicls of a carriage, — the counteracting influence of one of these 
sentences would have neutralized the mischievous effects of either of the 
others. As it was, the operation of their combined force wp irresistible j 
and of tlieir pernicious power the unfortunate victim w’as the late Mr. 
Loiter Lag Tard) . 

The Cieniiis of Delay seems to have presided over the fortunes of our 
hero even before his ciitiaiice into this world of trouble. Anxiously 
awmted by Sir Dawdlemore and his young and lovely wife was the ])eriod 
which should bless them with wliat is jirettily leniied a ^iledge of aflection. 
The tenantry, also, of the two families felt a deep and natural interest 
in the event, for (to say nothing of tlie love and respect they entertained 
for their landlords) the birth of a child w as t»» be celebrated by the roast- 
ing of a coiqde of fal oxen, and the distribution of sundry barrels of 
very strong ale. The heads of the most learned gossips of the \illage 
of Lirnpingham were at wunk; signs and ajipearances were carefully 
considered; time was strictly calculated; and, at length, by a general 
concurrence of opinions, the eighth of September was declared the fa- 
voured and fortunate da> w Inch the young stranger would most certainly 
honour with his first iiitcrcstiiig squeak. The important eighth of Sep- 
tember arrived. Certain symptoms experienced by Lady Tardy seemed 
likely to confirm the opinions of the old ladies of Lirnpingham. The 
alc-barrels were rolled out .upon tliclaw n of Neverdone Castle, 'the fatted 
oxen were turned from their j)astitye8, the ropes of the cliimdi-bells of 
Lirnpingham were already in the hands of the most cx])crt ringers in the 
village, and nothing remained wanting to put all these evidences of 

October — ^voL. XXXVIII. no. cliv. o 
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heart-felt rejoicings into appropriate action, hut tli 
which was to annoiuice, incontestably, an addition 
the old ladies of Limpingham were, for once, at fai 
September was disappointed of its expected honours, for the little Tardy 
appeared not on that day. So the bell-ringers returned to their homes, 
the ale-barrels were restored to their shed, and the fatted oxen to their 
pastures. Another day passed aw^ay, and another ; a week, a fortnight 
elapsed, yet was the world uiigladdened by the addition of the invaluable 
unit to its hundreds of millions. “ Slow and sure,” said Sir Lag 
Loiter. “ Better late than never,” responded his patient son-in-law. 
At last — at last — at last, on the twenty-ninth of September, (exactly 
twenty-one days afler the period calculated upon,) at precisely nine of 
the morning, a red flag, hoisted on one of the chimney-tops of Never- 
done castle, gave assurance of the birth of an heir-male to the house of 
Tardy. All was now rejoicing ! The bells of Limpingham church were 
set ringing, the ale was rolled l^t to be tapped, the oxen were driven 
forth to be slaughtered. 

Wc have already said that the Genius of Delay seems to have presided 
over the fortunes of our hero, even (if such an expression |ie allowable) 
before his birth. His first step in the world, or, more strictly speaking, 
the very step he took into existence, w*as taken ho Into ! The young 
gentleman, whose appearance w e have announced, was not Master Loiter 
Lag Tardy ! Barely hail a cjuarter of an hour passed away, (for Sir 
Dawdlcmore Tardy and Sir Lag Loiter were still shaking hands, and 
congratulating each other upon the happy event,) when the nurse burst 
into the room, and announced the arrival of a svcoiut pledge of affection ! 
This imy our hero. Call it indolence; call it politeness towards his 
fellow -brat whom he allowed to take the start of him ; ipudify his conduct 
^pon the oflfnsiou in whatsoever way you ])leasc ; certain it is, that by 
coming into the w'oild just a quarter of an hour too late, he lost a baro- 
netcy, w’ith tw’o-and-ihirty thousand a year, and took in exchange the 
advanlageous jdace of younger brother, with a magnificent three hundred 
whilst his father lived, and the chances of what afterwards the generosity 
of the person whom he had so kindly obliged might choose, to bestow 
upon him on his acceding to the title and the estates. 

Tlic overjoyed father (wliose delight, however, was somewhat dimi- 
nished by receiving more lb an be had bargained for) was naturally 
anxious to feast his eyes with a sight of the future baronet and his 
brother. Accordingly, two little luiu]>s of brick-diist-colourcd ])utfy 
brought for liis insjicetion. Not greater could have been his w^oii- 
der and his admiration had a phoenix and a unicorn been exhibited to 
him. Apparently ibrgetting that such things are by no means uncom- 
mon, he gazed upon them as though they were the rarest productions of 
nature ; and, like the bird w*e have alluded to, only to be met with once 
in a century. But the first-felt raptures of paternity must be treated 
with indulgence. 

** Do you consider them handsome, nurse ?” asked he, in a tone suffi- 
ciently indicating that ho did — at the same time putting a couple of 
guineas into the hand of the matron. - 

are, positively, the most beautiful creatures I ever beheld, Sir,” 
replied she ; adroitly adding, and so like you and my lady !” 


! preconMRPs^al 
to the mmily;^; But 
It ; and the eighth of 
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She then expatiated on the several charms of the things ; declaring a 
small pimple in the centre of what she pretended was the face of our 
hero — [having no business with his brother, we shall make no further 
mention of him ] — to be the very nose of her ladyship ; and a gimlet- 
hole just below it to be Sir Dawdlemore’s own mouth. 

But however well-founded may have been the nurse’s encomium on 
the beauty of the little gentleman, certain it is that that beauty was not 
destined to be of long duration. At the period when Mr. Tardy came 
into the world, that scourge of society, that foe to the quiet and comfort 
of mankind, the barbarous and ever-to-be-execrated Jenner, had not yet 
])romulgatcd his fatal discovery of the means of counteracting that admi- 
rable contrivance, called the small-pox, for preserving the earth from 
b(‘ing overrun with scrubby, screaming children. Then did that invalu- 
able disease walk unimpeded through the blind alleys and the crooked 
lanes, in one week beneficently sweeping away a greater number of the 
“ little u /^washed ” than the combined industry of war, plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine, could in a month exterminate. One morning the 
nurse entered the hreak fast-parlour, and, with consternation painted on 
her countenance, informed the baronet and his lady that four virulent 
cases of sinall-pi)X had ajijieared in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
castle. At this awful intelligence the baronet and his lady lookfsd 
aghast. 

“ What is to he done, nurse ?” inquired Lady Tardy. 

“ 0,my lady,” replied nurse, the dear baby ought to be inoculated 
immediately ; and I have told your ladyshi]) so for this month past.” 

Slow and sure, nurse,” rejoined her ladyship; I don’t think the 
child is in condition for the operation.” 

O, my lady,” continued nurse, an angel from heaven wouldn’t he 
fitter to he inoculated. We can nc%cr be loo early in these ^natters ; and, 
wdth my w'ill, it sliould have been done yesterday.” ^ 

“ Better late than never,” said Sir Dawdlemore ; “ it shall he done 
to-morrow.” 

On tlio evening of that very day, the unfortunate little Loiter took the 
disease naturally. It was a ca^e of the most malignant cliaracter, and, 
for a Ifing time, the slate of the little sulfcrer seemed hopeless. How- 
ever, he recovered ; hut (thanks to the family motto of the Tardys!) the 
beauty of his “ human face dixiiie ” \vas obliterated for ever. 

To recount the instances, in his ho)ish day?*, of young Tardy’s failures 
and mishaps, through iiis indolent habit of procrastination, were endless. 
Was a sehool-pri/e to be contended for, his exercise, w hich was never deti- 
cient in merit, W'as always nrarhj icady about the time when it should be 
delivered in, yet never finished, or not presented, till just a (juarter of au 
hour after the period when it could be received. Did he join a marauding 
party iu an orchard, his companions w^mld scamper aw'ay on the first 
alarm of detection, Avhilst he, too indvdent to run for it, would be caugbt, 
and bear the imnishment due to the whole party. Or even was he a can- 
didate for a prize in a row ing-match or a pony-race, the slow^-and-surc 
maxim would still jirevail. “ Where’s the good of doing things in a 
hurry ?*’ he would ask : and when, as a natural consequence of his 
“ taking it easy,” he came in just in time to lose (as he invariably did), 
and his successful rival snceringly welcomed him with a leclle too late, 
Tardy,” — he would console himself, for the loss of both money and 
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Tcpntatien, by quoting the family motto, Well — better late than 

His education finished, it became necessary to consider the means of 
^ establishing him in life. But what could be done for the poor fellow ? 
The joint fortunes of the Tiirdys and the Loiters amounted, it is true, 
o two-and-thir^y thousand a year; but this, together with the title, was, 
very projierly, destined to illustrate the career of th^ elder brother. Loi- 
ter thought this hard ; and once, wdicn his settlement was the subject of 
discussion, he ventured to express such an o])ini()n to'^Sir Dawdlemore ; — 
Now I ask you, my dear iiithcr, as a man ^\ho knows wdiatrlife is, 
what can I do with tlic three Inmdrcd a year you allow’ me?” 

Really, my dear boy, that’s a very ])cr[)lexing (piestion.” 

Now, Sir, do ynn think i/oit could live n])on three hundred a-year ?’* 

r TJiis question being little less pcrjdcxing than the other, the haronct 
liumm’d, and ha’d, and hesitated, and at length replied, 

‘MVhy — aw — no — I— aw' — candidly speaking 1 don’t tliink I could; 
but, you see — aw' — 1 never was a younger brother, hut — aw — if i bad 
been, I snpiiose 1 must have contrived as well as I could with it— and — - 
aw — that’s what yni must do — a^Y — don’t yon see 

“ But, sureb , father, out of an iiicoinc of two-and-tlt&j^y thousand 
pounds something might ” 

“ Thift’s nothing to the jioint, Loiter; be reasonable, and i^iicmber 
that your elder hrothev will have to maintain the dignity of our name — 
mid that nothing less tlmii that will do it — whilst von, for your jmrt, 

having no lesponsibililies in tlie world, cun easily ” 

Then, Sir,” warmly exclaimed Loiter, J must say I consider it 
a cruel injustice that I should be tuiiicd forth a beggar, simply because 
in our race iiilo the world my brother hapjiencd to heat me by lialf a 
neck.” 

And I must say, Sir,” with ecpial warnilh reloiled Sir Dawdlemore, 

I consider your complaint to be both unjust and absurd : }ou ]ia\e no 
one to thank for tliat but yourself: why did }ou let liiiii!’” So saying, 
he angrily left tlie room. 

In about half an hour he returned. Come, Loiter,” said he, “ give 
me your hand. Although 1 can do nothing for you myself, 1 have not 
been negligent of you. Your fortune is made. By my interest at the 
India-ITouse I have jirocured a writershi]) for you. I have Ixicn long 
trying for this, but wouldn’t let you know it till 1 could tell you I had 
succeeded. Read this letter.” 

* The delighted Loiter Lag Tardy read : — 

“ East India House, 13th February, 179 — 
Why, Sir,” said Loiter, “ tin’s letter is dated exactly ten day.sago!” 
Yes, mv dear bov ; hut slow’ and sure : seiidiug a beloved son to 
Infi is, after all, a serious aifair, and ought not to be too liastily deter- 
mined upon. But read on.” 

Loiter continued : — 

‘‘ My dear Sir Dawdlemore,— At length I have a nomination to a 
writershi]), which 1 shall be most hap])y tf) use in favour of the son of 
BO old and so valued a friend as you. But \cffhin three day^ of your 
receipt of ZAk (at the very longest) pray inform me whether you 
are now’ in the mind to accept it; for, as you will readily believe, 1 
Kfa^verwhelmed with applications for it, — and one amongst them is 
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from a CERTAIN PERSON nJmm it would he not a little to mij interest to 

obligov — Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

“ To Sir Dawdlemorc Tardy, Bart., “ Walter Rice Corrie.” 

Nevertlonc Castle, Limpinghani.” 

“ Well, my boy,” exclaimed Sir Dawdlcmore, exultingly; “ what say 
you to that . 

“ My fortune is Sir,” said Loiter; ‘‘ and I am grateful for your 
remembrance of 

“ Now, then, Ijoiter, — let me see, — this is Monday the 23d; w' itc 
by to-niglit’s ])ost to Sir Walter in acceptance of his offer; to- morrow 
he will receive your letter, Jind oir'W'ediicsday, the 25th, we may expect 
an intiniatioirit* your appointjuent.” 

With Ins rtcAistoj^ied alacrii^y Loiter flow to his writing-case ; hut re- 
flecting tliat, as it was now oniy two o’clock, and that the ])(>st did not 
leave Liinpingham till a (|uarter-])ast seven, lie Ihought he might as well 
defer the task till after his nioniiiig’s ride. Accordingly he inoimtcd 
his Jiorse, and rode his usual time ; and on his return home, again flew 
to his writing-case. After taking from it seventeen unanswered letters 
(of vvhici^^K’en i‘\hihited, in large clianietcrs, underscored, the appalling 
w'ords, ‘^Pray answer hy return;” five, “Immediate;” and two, 
“ Most presshig,”) he thus commenced his missive to the director : — 

“ Dear Sir W a ” 

Having luoceedcd so far, lie looked at his watch. “ Ilalf-jiast five,” 
thought he. “ 'j’lieie will barely he lime to w rite this letter, for in a 
little wliile it will ho almost time to dress for dinner; so I’ll just amuse 
myself tluriiig this useless (juarter of an Ju)nr with my flute, and then 

dress, and tlieii So he took up liis flute, and continued too-looing 

till the dressing-hell warned him to Ins room. 

IJaviijg performed the importiuit duties of the toilet, he resumed 
his letter to the director; and, by a ^i^orous efl’ort, lie, this time, ad- 
vanced so far as 

“ Dear Sir AValt ” 

At this particular momtnl, or, lather, at this particular letter, he 
iceollccted that his servant liad omitted to give liim a hamlkorehief; so 
lie rang the hell, which ring hionglit a servant who ha])})ene(l not to he 
his own, which SCI van! Av as sent to send llohins; when, after a slight 
dcla\, till* said Robins came ; avIio, being told of the omission, went 
fortliwilli to siii)j»ly it. All this occupied time, during which Mr. Tardy 
paced Up and down the room. Iheseiitly llohins returned with intelli- 
gence that lie could not open the drawer wlicre tlie handkerchiefs wcie 
kept, something being the matter with the lock. AVliercnpon Mr. Tardy 
went Jiini self to see wliat rou/d he the matter with it; and he, after 
peeping twenty times intt) the key-hole, and Mowing forty times into the 
key, and thrusting it into the lock, and twisting it first one way and 
tlicn another, at length found riimself the Aietor in the struggle, and 
marched off Avith the spuil.s of coiu|uesi^ in the form of a cambric hand- 
kerchief. Victories, hoAvever, are seldom gained but at some ex])cnse; 
and the cost of this to our hero was exactly sixteen minutes of time and 
a writership in India. He returned to his letter, but had scarcely 
taken up his pen Avhen the dinner-bell was heard. In an emergency of 
this nature, hoAvcver, dinner was an affair of minor consideration ; and 
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soup, feven fish, iniglit be sacrificed to a writersbip : sd^* spite of 
message from the dmii)g-room, the energetic Loiter fitdshetl 
his let Wand desjiatclicd a afin* ant 'w ith it to Limpingham. 

In the course of the evening word w as brought that the letter had 
been sent just a quarter of an hour too late for tliat night’s post, but that 
It w^ould be for\> aided on the morrow\ 

Pm sorry for tlial,” said Sir Dawdlemorc ; “ inasmuch as wc cannot 
no^v expect an answer befine the 26lb.” 

‘‘ No matter, Sir,” replied Loiter; better late than never.” " 

On the 20111 the expected letter arrived. It ran thus : — 

“ E. I. IL, 25th Feb. 

My dear Sir, — It is with infinite regret I inform you t]iat the wTiter- 
ship in liiu stii/ii is no longer in my pow er to bestow. Y oiiiptter, datoH the 
23d, (wliicli, consequently, ought to have arrived yegtenmy,) I liave but 
this moment received. From a sincere wish that //o^/ should benefit 
liy the aj'.pi'intnu'iit, I resohed to extend the thrrf days T ])roposed for 
A our einisideration of my oiler to Icn, But not bearing either from }’ou 
or your father, I interpicted your silence on the suhjeet into a rejecliiui 
of the thing; and, at hist, yielded to the pressing entreaties of my friend. 
Lord v^ualchatall, that I would gi\e it to his vningist sou, ^fJVhal adds 
gi'eatly to my mortification is the fact, that had your letter amved even 
yesterday, the 24lli, (wliich, agiccahly to the date it hears, as f have 
already said, it ought to have doiic,) tin* a]>pointmenl had still heen 
yours; f(»r it was not till last night F nominated the Honour aide 
iJungerford Snateliatall in your stead. — Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Your’s and your father’s ver\ sincere friend, 

To Loiter L. Tardy, Ls(j.” ‘MValtfr Uk k CrRiiiF..” 

Be])roaches from father to sou vciy’ naturally em-ui'd upon the read- 
ing of this e^nstle ; and tluve tenmnated with — “ Well, Sir, I have 
done tor you all whicli J ha\ e it in wy power to do. You ha\ e marred your 
fortune hy your own fault, and must uow’ try to mend it neain in the best 
way you can.” But as no one lik(‘s to hear blame wlncb he can, hy 
any means in the ANoild, transfer to the shoulders of another, jioor 
7{oln‘i)s was accused of being tlie primary cause of tlie mishap. — 

“■ Hadn’t that rascal of mine, Sir,” said }onng ]Mr. Tardy, “ kept me 
blow ing itito a key for a full rjuartcr of an lionr,! should have just saved 
the j)ost hy a minute.” So llohins was summoned into the room ; and, 
A\iih a rapidity of execution not very common with the Tardys, paid 
bis wages and discharged. 

Of many methods of improving your fortune, or of acquiring one, 
tlie readiest, if not in all respects the most agreeable, is to marry an 
heire ss. We will not venture to assert that this expedient frequently 
ocems to tlic minds of younger brothers, but that Mr. Tardy had 
tbouglit of such a thing we arc certain. A few miles from the Castle 
there lived a gentleman of the nam^j^ Tubbs, who bad “ one fair 
daughter and no more.” This voung was the sole expectant of 
nearly four thnusaud a year, 'ffmug Tardy was a favourite with the 
father, and w as not indifferently looked ujion by his daughter Clara. 
For although Loiter was not handsome, (owing to the delay w^e have 
mentioned as haviug occurred at a veiy^ early period of his life,) yet 
d\d he possess recommendations sufficient to win the affections even of a 
<tr 9 lSian beautiful and accomplished as was Miss Tubbs. But the pass- 
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port which gained him admission into the very citadel of her heart, was 
his proficiency on the flute. This will be easily under 8 tood|{^en we 
explain that Clara was perfect mistress of the piano-forte, (ail|last her 
father, who was a competent judge in the natter, thought so,) and that 
her chief delight was to play the “ Battle of Prague,’* the “ March in 
Blue-Beard,” and the “ Overture to Lodoiska,” — (compositions much 
in vogue at the time in question, though, perhaps, not so frequently 
preformed now as they deserve to be,) — while Loiter w'ould stand be- 
hind her and swell the harmonics with the sounds of his attendant flute. 
There was but one dra^vback to the perfection of Mr. Tardy’s perform- 
ance, — he was usually three or four bars behind time. This defect, 
being constitutional, could not be remedied; and tvhen upon his con- 
cluding too — i6o — too, cominp in after the last touch of Clara Tubbs 
had ceased to vibrate, and she would exclaim, “ Charmingly j)layetl, 
Mr. Tardy! — only you arc thrc'. bars too late,” — ^liis reply was, as will 
be anticipated, “ Better late than never, Miss Tubbs.” The growing 
intimacy between the young ])eoplc did not pass unobserved citliev by 
Sir Dawdlemorc and Lady Tardy, or by old Mr. Tubbs himself. Tlie 
Baronet ciicouniged it ; for he really loved his younger son, and would 
liave givcT^^jjftjy thing in the world to see liiia advantageously settled, — 
c\cej)t nibney. Nor is it unlikely that Mr. Tubbs would have con- 
sented to the -marriage bad Loiter Tardy made a proi)osal to him for tlic 
hand of the fair Clara at about this lime. But notwithstanding that he 
was repeatedly \irtred by the young lady so to do, the slow-and-surc 
prineii)le preponderated ; till one day a formal oiler was made for her by 
Squire Lumpy, a wealtliy neighbour of Mr. Tubbs. Tlien it W'us that 
Mr. Tardy, conceiving there w'as no time to he lost, resolved upon an 
immediate explanation w ith the father of his beloved Clara. I fear it 
is now too late,” said Miss Tubbs ; “had you declared yourself to my 
father before this abominable creature, with his live thousand a year, 
came to put notions of aggrandizement into his head, I have reason to 
believe that But, alas ! I fear it is now’ loo late.” 

“ Fear nothing, Jiiy dear Clara,” replied Tardy; “better late than 
never.” And incontinently he ])rocceded to tlie library, where he found 
Mr. Tubbs, to whom he opened the business. 

Having patiently listened to all that the young gentleman l^d to say, 
A|r. Tubbs th^s replied : “ IMy dear Loiter, I like j o\i ; and, to speak 
the plain truth, I should prefer you for a soii-in-law’ 1 o any man in the 
county, don’t you see ? Had you asked me but yesterday, I would have 
given you my daughter, fortune and all, and never liave thought about 
what you could bring on your side, don’t you know ? But this otlcr of 
Squire Lumpy’s has given a Inrii to tlie whole affair, you sec. He has 
five thousand a year, elf? Clara will have four, won’t she? Five 
and four make nine, you know. *Now’, nine thousand a year will 
make something of us in the county, you perceive ; and, as a considerate 
father, I am bound to look to my child’s welfare, and to do the best I 
can for her, and so forth, don’t you ikiderstand ? How’cvcr, as I said 
before, I’d rather have you for my son-iu-law’, 3 ’ou know: so provided 
that — in dhort — to com 6 to the point, sup|»o^ I were to give you my 
consent, what would your father givc^ou, don’t you see ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” replied Loiter, “ he would give me his : but, to deal 
honestly with you, I don’t think he would give me anytliing else.” 
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“ O ! — ha ! — ^Well, then, as that’s the case, my dear boy, thoiigh you 
arc a verygood boy, and I like you, don’t you know? it will be better for 
all parti^ concerned that this should be your last visit at Tubbs’ Hall, 
don’t you perceive?’* 

“ But, Sir,” exclaimed Loiter, “ our hearts — our affections — 
fiddlesticks ! don’t you see ? But, come ; there’s my hand, eh ? 
And wdicn Clara is married and safe at home with her husband, you 
may come and see me as often as you lilce, you understand, — and bring 
your flute with you, don’t you know ? So, for the last time, good bye, 
you sec.” — With this, Mr. Tubbs bowed his visiter out of the room. 

Prior to Loiter’s quitting the house a short interview took place be- 
tween the lovers. The state of their feelings no i)en can describe ; but 
it may be tolerably well conceived from the fact that, in this interview, 
— ^brief as indeed it was, for it . lasted rtut five minutes, — they not only 
resolved ui)on the despcrattf^'feieasurc ot eloping on the very next morn- 
ing, but settled also the manner, place, and time. 

“ At four precisely, dear Loiter : be punctual !” \vcre the last wnrds 
of Clara Tubbs. 

“ To a second, beloved Clara,” were Mr. Tardy’s. 

A chaise-and-four w as ordered to be in waiting, just out oi^the village 
of Liinpinghani, on the London road, by three tlie next iiioAng. At 
a quarter before three hir. Tardy aw'oke. It was on the seventh of 
Ifovembffr. The morning was dark, cold, and drizzly. No more 
than a quarter to three, and four is the time a])pointcd : I can take 
another turn,” said the impatient lover. The turret clock struck three. 
Tardy slowly rose, and peeped through the window-shutters. “ What 
an in-f-f-fcmal m-ni-morning,” muttered lie; his teeth chattering with 
cold. Nothing but the b-h-ldiss of f-f-flying to meet one’s b-b-beloved 
could reconcile a man to so barbarous a ])rocecding as leaving his com- 
fortable bed. But l’\e a clear hour before me; half an lumr will serve 
to shave and dress ; a quarter will take me to the Little Park Gate at 
Tid)hs’ Hall — by running very fast — anti — come, I’ve a quarter of an 
hour to spare, and may as well enjoy ///^^^” So he got into his 
coiijfuilable bed again. The cliimcs sounded tlie quarter. “ Ugh!. 
I’ll not shave; that will save ten minutes.” So hc^iook apother,turii. 
At half-pas Jthree he once nioic arose. “ Only half an hour to fioOr,” 
thought : ‘‘no matter, there’s plenty of tiiaov^v^four for %lf^a$er — 
half an hour’s grace, of course.” At a quarter 
hour the tender limbs of the delicate Miss Tubbs wc^'s h^l^j pg the 
Little Park Gate of Tubbs’ Hall ; at a quarter after the liffe^ted'hour, 
^r. Tardy left Neverdone Castle. On approa^lqng the Loiter, 
to his inflnitc delight, perceived through the i^iat,^ the Out- 

line of a human figure. “ My angel !” he exeidi^ic^ ai)dcki 3 ^Mit:in 
his arms. # k . 


‘‘ ^o, you are come at last, don’t you know ? w'a^.,hy 
accident in the w orld I happened to tuni out scj, early 
you see ; and what brought me this way lather than an * 

I can’t tell, you know. But here 1 found my Clara, an^^ 
soul, master Loiter, this was a close run race,^on’t‘ yjpu%_^ 
few minutes earlier and yon might have been off with the .then 

miglit have whistled for her, you see. As it is, my dqar boy,<you are 
a quarter of an hour too late, don’t you know ?” 
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So Mr, Tubbs returned to the Hall, and Mr. Tardy went home again — 
to bed. 

Oii the Thursday succeeding this event there appeared in the"** Limp- 
ingham Gazette” the following paragraph : — 

“ Yesterday, at Limpingham Church, was married, Robert Lumpy, Esq., 
to Miss Julia Tubbs, youngest daughter of Onesimus Tubbs, Esq., of Box 
Wood. The happy couple immediately set off for Harrowgate. Their 
joint fortunes are said to amount to 22,172/,jpe7* annum. We can append 
to this a curious little anecdote connected with the event. About seven- 
teen weeks ago the young lady eloped with Peter Loiter, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir Dawdlemore Loiter ; but the parties were overtaken (fortunately in 
our opinion) as they were changing horses at Hounslow, within three stages 
of London.” 

In this statement our. readers will perceive a slight error or two, 
which, however, were duly corrected in tlu^^ext day’s paper. The cor- 
rection ran thus : — 

“In our paper of yesterday we were led into a trifling mistake concern- 
ing tlie recent marriage. The parties, it appears, were Simon Lumpy, Esq. 
(not Robei't) and Miss Clara (not Julia) Tub])s, o?/hj daughter of Lawrence 
(not Onesimus) Tubbs, Esq., of Tubbft Hall (not Box Wood). The happy 
couple W*t, not to Harrowgate (though we, for our parts, cannot 
think tlm that signifies much), but to Brighton ; and their joint fortune, 
as it now turns out, is only 9000/. per annum. The elopement did 
not succeed quite to the extent we have stated; and the gentleman 
concerned was not Peter Loiter, Esq., (for, uj)on inquiry, we find there 
is no such person,) but loiter Lag Tardy, Esq., younger son of Sir 
Dawdlemore Tardy, Bart., not Loiter— HiWiX indeed we must admit that, 
upon a carefuhexaminalion of the baronetage, no such name as Loiter ap- 
pears there, at least since James 1., by whom the modem baronetage was 
founded—although it is, nevertheless, possible it may have existed prior to 
that monarch’s reign. To this we may add, that the happy pair were not 
imited at Lirapinghara Church, (or Limjiinghame, as it ought properly to 
be written,) but by special license, at Tubbs' Hall. We are told, also, that 
wc were wrong in announcing the ceremony as having taken place on 
Wednesdays as^ in fact, it occurred on Tuesday, (an error, by the bye, of no 
importance,) elopement alluded to was attempted, not seventeen 

weekjSi ago, biit within the last week, — though the main point, that an elope- 
menf was (yUent^ied, is' not denied. Hounslow, too, which we stated as being 
/Ari^.jta^Tr6i]^ London, is, as our too querulous corrector Informs us, only 
owe*'- so far right, inasmuch as it is a long and (taking 

Brenj^d il^ M«ount) somewhat a heavy sfugc. We make these correc- 
tiona 'vmat seems to us to be the over- scrupulous punctiliousness 

ji&rtMw^allnough we, w ere right m the main.” 

' 'WsfAmve given these jiaragrajihs at length, in order to satisfy the 
wor1^t|hat evea the '^Lim])ingham CJfczettc” cannot alw ays be punctili- 
oiiidy ^correct in the ibtevesting gossip with which it indulges its readers. 

The diBappointmcnt Ifcat Mr. TAly here exjicrienced brought him to 
reviver live a b^helor ; a resolution which he maintained through- 
jPUt t!h«ijSWt.C)f 'his Iffh. 

l&forimtiiittean love, Mr. Tardy took refuge in politics ; and a vacancy 
Qccumtig at Rottenbury, he pre.sented himself as a candidate to serve in 
Parliament, as one o£ tlie representatives of that independent and re- 
spectable borough.* Although he had no support in the contest, save 
his ownvtalents and integrity, (for his family intercst^nd three thousand 
pounds advanced by his father to serve a puri) 0 Be of his own in getting 
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his 80/1 into Parliament, could have had no influence over the minds of 
the independent vote/ s of Rottenbuiy,) Tardy ran his opponent, Iiord' 
Georg^e Hiant, so hard in the canvass, that it was difficult even to guess on 
which side fortune would declare. By his promptitude and industry he 
astonished all those who vrei c aware of his usual habits of indolence and 
procrastination. He had, as he believed, canvassed every person who 
had a vote to (qu.) sell ? for Rottenbury, except one Mr. Gnibthorpe, a 
■ farmer who, living at a village seven miles ofl‘, Mr. Tardy resolved to leave 
till the last. Just within three hours of the time appointed for the 
opening of the poll, he ordered his horse for the purpose of paying a visit 
to the farmer. He had set one foot in the stirrup when the London 
newspaper was put into his hand. He opened it, and turned to tlie 
sporting intelligence. “ How’s this !” said he, “ Blucstoching not ex- 
pected to run ! That alters ray hook ; it may make a difTcvcnce of sixty 
guineas to me. As soon as I return I’ll — stop — I’ll write up to my 
friend Snaffle upon the subject at once — no ; I’d better first go over to — 
no ; I’ll write this letter, and then it will be off my mind.” Ile.returncd 
to his room, wTotc a long letter to his friend Snaffle touching this all- 
important matter of sixty guineas, and, having so done, be mounted his 
horse and rode over to solicit the vote of Mr. Grubthorpi*.. way 

thither he met Lord Georec Pliant riding towards Rotleubnr\\ They 
coldly exchanged bows, and passed on. On stating to Mr. Gnibthoriie 
the object of his visit, Mr. 0. repliul — “ ]..ard, Sir, bow’ could’cc come 
so leate? I lia’ had twenty visits from his Lanlsliij), nor wou’d’n ]rro- 
mise he in hopes ye’d come, for I knuw’s yev feyther; but as this weave 
the last day I didn’ think ycM come at all, so I weave obliged to icake 
care o’ myself, and so I ha’ just jiromised my vote to my Lard. Lard, 
Sir, if yc had but come tin* matter of a quarter of an hour ago !” At the 
final close of the poll tlie numbers w ere declared ; for 

Lord George Pliant - - - -^311 
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Hurra ! Pliant for ever ! Glorious majority of one ! ! ! 


Not long aftenvards Lord George Pliant, by accejiting the Chiltern 
Hundreds, (and, probably, something more,) vacated his seat; and then 
Mr. Tardy was, without opposition, returned member for Rottenbury t — 
the sole condition of his election being that he w'mild’Wpposfi^ might and 
main, the Rottenbury-Paymciit-of-Rate-for-building-a-Bndge^ross-tbe- 
Rivcr-Slush Enforcement-Bill. ' /*>*. 


X. L. Tardy, Esq., M.P., went to London ; and no sooner arrived 
tlrere than he took the oaths and Jiis scat. His o^val was opportune ; 
for it happened that, on the evening of that ver}' d^ a hiird struggle was 
expected to take place on the third reading me Rottenbury, — &c., 
&c., — Enforcement-Bill. On that same evening, Mrs. Siddons, whom be 
bad never seen, w’as to ])lay Lar/?/ Machcih ; so, as 'the Rottenbury Bill^ 
was not expected to come on earlier than half-past ten, and the other 
business before the House being unimpoTtant, he despatched his servant 
to Drmy-Lane Theatre to secure a place for him. Every place w^as 
taken ; but, fortupatcly, at the very moment of thc^application, one front 
seat in the stage-box was given up, and this was transferred to Mr. Tardy 
(writh the M.P. tacked to the name, of course). In order to be near the 
scene Gfjfm^tion, and that no time might be lost, he took his dinner at the 
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Shiikspeare, and, \t'hihtBij)pbg tiia vine, addressed short letters to erety 
■pCfBon of his acquaintance, principally^ we believe, for the gfltti6cation 
of acrkiwling L, L^\Tardy^ im the outside of them. At that 

period the perfoTmances commenced at half-past six. The dial in the 
coffee-room indicated that precise time. Mr. Tardy didn^t care to hear 
the overture, so he called for another half-pint of port and more writing- 
paper. Having inadvertently overstaid the time hy which, according to 
his calculation, the first scene of the jday would be over, the loss of the 
second TV'ould be of the less consequence ; and as, indeed, all he cared 
about was to sec Mrs. Siddons,lic cotild imagine no reason why he should 
hurry his wine. And now,liaving deliberately finished his last glass, he 
proceeded to the theatre. On passing along the lobby his ears u^rc 
assailed with the t'lwtid sound of First act over!” and the honourable 
member for RottcnlniiT. reached his box -door just in time to see a long 
thin log in a blue silk stocking stiiding over three benches at once down 
into the very place whi' h, till then, bad been reserved for himself. 
*‘That vs unlucky, Sir ! ” said the box -keeper us be closed the, door; 

you arc so litflo too late.” “ lletter late than never,” replied the M.P. : 
“ J can sec simcthiiuj through the glass.” And he did see all the action 
of lVf;Kd)#th, and lio also hrard some of the louder portions of the choruses. 
The tragedy concluded, he ])rocurcd a tulerabhi place for the afterpiece. 
It was tlie “ S])oi1ed Child,” in which Mrs. Jordan actccl the part of 
Little Pickle. Aware that his parliament aiy duties would not allow of 
his seeing the whole of the entertainment, he thought, nevertheless, that 
he ntiglit indulge liiiiisclf with the first act. Tlie first act finishing 
somewhat curlier tliaii he had been told it would, and the Rottenbury 
Rill not b(*iTig expei'te<l to come on Itefojo Jialf-past ten, (whicli, most 
probalily, would be eleven,) tbevc was no good reason why he should not 
(;njoy a little of the second. At a quarter before eleven the piece was so 
\ery nearly at an end that it would 1)C absurd not to wait its termination. 
The green curtain fell ; and, gratified l)C}ond descri]}tion by the inimitable 
performance he had w itnessed, the member for Rottenbury hurried down 
to the y ouse. Full of the ira])ortauce of his new ]>osilion, with becoming 
dignity he marched up stabs towards the lobby, hut, to his astouishnient, 
the doors were closed. “ Beg pardon. Sir,” said one of the polite gentle- 
men ill black, (at the same time 7wt opening the door,) “ after the 
division, if you please.” “ Oh !” said Mr. Tardy, and waited w here he 
W'as. On being admitted, he found t.ha! the House had just then divided 
on the third reading of the Rottenbury-Payraent-of-Rate-for-lmilding- 
a-Bridgc-across-thc-Rivcr-Slusli Enforcement-Bill ; whicli, after an 
animated debate, was^carried by a majority of one ; the Sjicaker, in the 
kbsence of the honourable member, having decided the question by his 
casting vote. No sooner did the nep s reach his constituents at Rotten- 
{J)nry that the Rnte-payiiig-Enforcemenl-Bill (for the express object 
of opposing which fhey had returned Mr. Tardy to Parliament) had 
been carried against them, and that, too, entirely owing to his absence 
on the division, tlian the free and independent electors forwarded 
what they called a “ peremptory retjuesV'* to their representative that 
he w’oiild instantly surrender the important trust, wdiich, for the good of 
the British empire in general, and of the horongh of Rottenbury in 
partS^ob'^) confided to .him. This he accordingly did, and 

returiftw vn-M.P.’d to Neverdone Castle. 

Years rolled on. In their advance they carried Mr, Tardy along wdth 
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them — ^through the prime of life^lnto ’its nfm^an— past it. He was now 
At this period old^i^ Dawdft^oTC died. The elder brother 
succeeded, of course, to the ride, the estate and all die advantages of 
primogenituve. Loiter inherited legai^' of twenty thousand pounds. 
This behest would materially impr^e m conditioni; for having no one 
to provide for but himself, he determined to lay out the entire sum in 
the purchase of an annuity for his own life. Arrangements for that pur- 
pose were immediately entered into ; and in order that the money might 
be forthcoming as soon as required, it was placed in the rich, responsible, 
and long -established banking-house of Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co., 
London. He would now be the master of about eighteen hundred 
a year. ** It comes too late for me to enjoy it as once I should have 
done,*’ thought he ; “ but better late than never.” 

Having occasion to go into the city one morning on account of some 
business connected with his annuity, his eye was caught by a ticket, 
numbered 77, in the window of a lottery-office. He walked on, and pre- 
sently got into a hackney-coach : it was numbered 77. He drove to his 
solicitor’s : Iris house was numbered 77. At night (naturally enough) 
Tardy dreamt that No. 77 was drawn the great prize in the lottery. He 
rose early the next morning, and sallied forth from his lodging# in Pall- 
mall to Cornhill, resolved to ^nirclmse No. 77. The ticket occupied the 
same place in the window, lie entered the office, drew from his pocket 

twenty pounds, and “Hold!” said he; slow and sure; ’tis^a 

great deal of money to throw away in a lottery speculation ; I’ll consider 
of it.” He; retraced his steps. At Temple-Bar, an old man implored 
his charity. 

What’s your age, my fine fellow ?” asked Mr. Tardy. 

, “ Sevent;y-seven, Sir,” was the reply. 

This was irresistible. Back again he flew tOrConihill. Again* the 
tw^ty pounds were displayed on the counter. 

Give me ticket No. 77,” said he to the officc-kecpcr. 

‘‘ No. 77, Sir ?” said the man ; “ sold it only a quarter of an hour 
ago, in a whole ticket. Sir.” 

Two days aftcr\\ards, No. 77 was drawn a prize of five thousand 
pounds. Even the ingenuity of Mr. Tardy in twisting “ better late than 
never” into a consolation failed upon this occasion. 

Just at the same time when he received intelligence of this unlucky 
miss, his solicitor called at his lodgings. The purpose of his visit was 
to hint to Mr. Tardy that, from certain whispers afloat in the city, 
touching the credit of Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co., it might be pru- 
aent to withdraw his deposit from their custody. “ could not speak 
out — was a delicate matter — might injure the erroit "W a long-esta- 
blished house — an action at law" — prosecution — heavy damages ; — how- 
ever, he had drawn ever}" shilling of his money out of their hands. Mr.*', 
Tardy would, of course, do as he pleased ; yet, were he in his place,' most*^^ 
certainly he — but, as he said before, he could say nothing.” And having 
disburthened himself of these agreeable inuendos, the cautious sokeitor 
took tos (leave. 

Here was matjsr for rumination — and — slow and sure — Mr. Tardy did 
ruminate upon it during the greater part of the day. The firm of Spec, 
Smash, and Co. i#a ticklish condition ! The thing was imj^ossible. A 
house so long established — so wealthy — so close and waty in its trans- 
actidns ! And then, the individual partners so affluent ! Each with 



his establisliments in toward cpnnfary^.one his yacht^another 
with his stud of racers !— if&ir llahility ! Pooh ! Besides^ to 
withdraw so large a sum ^ momentHi notice waidd betray a want of 
confidence in those most respectabte men^^and wound their feelings. 
And yet, tliere was jpio smoke Without fire. Could he but find a decent 
pretext for removing his account ! And, fortunately, a decent pretext was 
afforded him. Notice was sent him that all the preliminary forms 
towards the settlement of his annuity being arranged, nothing now re- 
mained but to pay the twenty thousand pounds, which, if convenient to 
Mr. Tardy, he might do at two o*clock on the morrow. Thus were Mr. 
Tardy’s delicate scruples regarding the tender feelings of his bankers 
appeased; •and, with respect to the safety of his property, his mind set 
perfectly at rest. 

At one o’clock on the morrow, Mr. Tardy, resolving to be punctual 
to this most important appointment, walked stoutly tow'ards the city, 
neither turning to the right hand nor to the left — except to see some 
wherries start on a rowing-match from Black friars Bridge : nor stopping 
by the way — except occasionally to look at some of the very best caricatures 
ever exhibited. Thus it was three-quarters past two when he reached 
the place of his destination — a delay, howxvcr, which was of no import- 
ance, he being quite in time to sign the necessary papers and deeds. 

I am rather late, I know,” exclaimed Tardy, laughingly ; but better 
late than never.” 

As he w'as drawing his chc(me-book from his pocket, a gentleman 
entered the office. of work !” said he. Spec, 

Smasl^' and Co. stopt i)ayment,^aiA^firi won’t be half-a-crown in the 
pound:” ^ 

“ Ell ! — how ! — what 1 — when ?” said, or, rather, gurgled Mr. Tardy. 

‘‘ They have been paying till within this quarter of an hour,” was the 
reply'; “ but if you have any curiosity about it. Sir, you may now see 
their beautiful mahogany shutters up.” 

The weulthy,rcspectable,and long-established Messrs. Spec, Smash, and 
Co. assuring their creditors that there would turn out to be forty shillings 
in the pound, — in time, — Mr. Tardy, for his ow'u part, was satisfied. 
After the lapse of nineteen months, a first and final dividend of eight- 
pence three-farthings in the pound w as declared, w^hich Mr. Tardy w ould 
have received — had he not arrived a quarter of an hour too late to prove 
his debt. 

Mr. Tardy entered his sixtieth year, yet had experience not rendered 
him wiser. Tlie fatal influence of the family mottoes attended him to the 
very close of his exiatepce. For several years had he kept up an insurance 
on his life for tibiee ffflimsand pounds, in favour of a young lady who W’aa 
eitlier his niece^or his cousin, or the orphan daughter of a naval officer, 
— for he was not consistent in his explanations upon this point. In due 
course he received the usual notice that the premium for the insurance 
was becoming due ; but, fifteen days beyond the period specified being 
allowed for the payment, Mr. Tardy had plenty of time before him, and 
he saw no earthly reason why he should hurry himself in the b«iness. 
The last of those days of grace arrived ; and so, nearly, had the last hour. 
He was rather late in his payment, he admitted ; but, ‘‘ better late than 
never.” So, he mounted his horse, and set off at a brisk trot towards 
the insurance-office. He liad not proceeded far when his horse stumbled 
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and threw him. He was carri^ home BenaelesB from a Bevere oontUBion 
on the head. Preparations wm made for bleeding him. He recovered 
himself sufficiently to be aware of what was going on. 

Slow and sure,” he famfly artio^ated ; “ as I never have been bM, 
l;hAve a great objection to undergoing tlt^t operation now.” 

' vain did the surgeon assure him that his life depended upon it: 
remonstrance and entreaty were alike unavailing. After the lapse of a 
qplaiter of an hour, the surgeon, kindly taking his hand, once more urged 
him to submit to his advice ; adding, at the same time, Indeed, indeed, 
Sir, unless you instantly do so it will be too late.” 

** Do as you please, then,” replied he, in a voice scarcely audible ; 

better late than never.” 

Even whilst the surgeon was pointing the lancet to his arm, poor Tardy 
breathed his last. Had he consented to this a quarter of an hour ago,” 

exclaimed the operator, “ I w’ould have answered for liis recovery.” 
This melancholy event occurred at precisely fifteen minutes past four 
u’clock, as it was sworn to, by the parties present, before a magistrate. 
It is important that we should be thus particular concerning the time 
of his death ; for, at four o’clock precisely, the policy fur^the benefit of 
the mysterious young lady wc have alluded to, and which till that hour 
had remained in force, became void and valueless ! it expired — just one 
quarter of an hour before Mr. Tardy ! 

Of the life of Loiter Lag Tardy procrjM&tination had been the bane. 
And as he bad made his entrance inttf^g^orld, even so did he quit it 
— a quarter of aiiTiour too 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH."^ 

It was high time, we think, for a work like the present to make its appear- 
ance; at least, that an Englishman, thoroughly acquainted with the 
character and condition of his countrymen, should undertake to exhibit 
them to the world at large ; and, in the spirit nf euliglitened patriotism, to 
siqiply them with the means of forming a just estimate of themselves with 
a view to the further imiirovcment of their personal and domestic manners, 
as well as of their social and jiolilical institutions. 

To say nothing fif the trash and twaddle which scribblers of inferior note 
are in tlie habit of pouring forth on the Continent, the palpable deficiencies, 
the ludicrous misstatements, ami the strangely erroneous opinions to which 
even foreigners of rank and consideration have given cuiTency in that portion 
of their literature relating to “ England and the English,” have long demanded 
correction and rebuke. Yet, from these, probably ,^s no evil was intended, 
nothing practically injurious has arisen. A country that possesses the ele- 
ments of greatness, and that has raised itself by inherent^nergy to the very 
highest eminence in the civilized world, has little td apfirehend from the 
aspersions of enemies, or the misrepresentations of Sftfwgers who cannot 
“ examine its condition and only glance at its surfac^r i If danger threaten 
such apeople, it comes not from without. Great "Britain cannot be, do- 
st roydPtinless she consent to bring down ruin upon herself. But it is more 
than possibleifchat the causes which have contributed to her prosperity, 
under disastrous influences, may work those changes in her habits and 
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manners which, unless observed, directed, and ooniceBed, mi^ lead to her 
decline. 

There are epochs in the history of nations which mark their transition 
from one state to another, favourable, or otherwise, to their future wdl- 
being. Every such period may be cotitidered as a crisis. If overlooked by 
those who have the pbwer of guiding and inliuencing the popular mind, |t 
may produce the most fatal results; but if wisely improved, — ^if what 
is wanting in knowledge and experience be furnished, — if correctives be ap- 
plied to what is redundant and excessive, — then, through whatever variety 
of untried being a nation may be doomed to pass, the issue will, certainly 
be an augmentation of its happiness and prosperity. 

As a nation, we have recently undergone great political changes, and we 
are on the Ore of others equally momentous. Mr. Bulwer remarks, “ those 
changes which have wrought such convulsions in states have begun by re- 
volutions in the character ol* nations ; every change in a constitution is 
occasioned by some change in the people. The English of the present ^y 
are not the English of twenty years Our opinion, however, is, that 

the English are rather changing than changed ; and whether the process 
which shall impress upon them a fixed character will be for evil or for 
good, is yet to be seen. Much will depend upon the new and the modifica- 
tions of the old institutions which political science, in concurrence with 
public opinion, shall originate, and the intelligence of the people being 
always kept in advance of their institutions. It is only as a nation approxi- 
mates to the perfection of social virtue that it is qualified to sustain the 
dignity and enjoy the benefits of a representative government in its simplest 
form. .. An unmixed democracy is suited rather to angels than to men ; yet, 
perfect as they are, even angels are governed according to another fashion, — 
they have their powers, their princedwxvs, and their thrones. 

\Vhen, therefore, we oliserve the «f England, for the most part, 

loud in their demands for something ^ilfe Utopian perfection in the civil 
economy under which they and their fathers have lived for ages compara- 
tively free and happy, w'e are anxious to perceive an improvement in their 
personal chaiacter and social state in some degree proportioned to their zeal 
for political renovation. In the changes already ettected by the popular 
will, we are satisfied that the abuses which have been removed imperiously 
called for redress, and that we have not yet advanced beyond the intel- 
ligence of the people. 

But we feel the great importance of the present crisis, and we rejoice to 
find such writers as Mi. Bulwer in tlie field. His work is as patriotic as 
i1 is seasonable ; its general tone and spirit, its evident tendency to dignify 
the great with the true honours of nobility, and to raise the inferior classes 
to a consciousness of their real value in the body politic, cannot fail to re- 
commend it to the heart of the patriot and the philanthropist. Wliile we 
cheerluliy make this admission in its tavour, we candidly acknowledge that 
there ai e many portions of it at which w'c demur, some from wdiich we alto- 
gether dissent, and others which, on further inquiry and a deeper acquaint- 
ance with his subject, we are persuaded Mr. Bulwer will himself see reason 
to amend. 

In style, Mr. Adlwer shows himself a very Proteus, In the first book, 
he is all point ailW p,rftithesis, as if he had cauglit the vivacity of the illus- 
Irious foreigner i^Vhom it is addressed in the second, he is more 
diffuse; — in the he becomes increasingly earnest and argumen- 

tative ; — ^in the fourth, he is again discursive and occasionally eloquent ; — 
the fifth is somewhat in the manner of a political declaimer, and has more 
coaxing and wheedling than exactly suits our taste ; yet, many respects, 
it is, we doubt not, adapted to the class for whose instruction and benefit 
it is chiefly intended. 


* Prince Talleyrand. 




It is not ocmsistentsrith the lin^ts prescribed hy the arrangement of our 
work for us to offer anything like an analysis of these volumes. As we have 
intimated, they are divided into five books, which embrace every stirring 
question, every subject of political and social interest. Its general contents 
exhibira view of the English character, society, and manners,-— a survey of 
the state of education, aristocratic and popular, and of the general influences 
of morality and religion in England, — a view of the intellectual spirit of the 
time, and of the political state. With such a multitude of topics, and such 
a quantity of desultory matter, it is^not surprising that the ensemble of 
Mr, Bulwer's work should appear somewhat disjointed and incomplete. It 
would be difficult to bring dl the parts into coherence and harmony, artd to 
make all the conclusions fairly deducible from the premises , assumed. 
Sometimes we are inclined to think him too practical, accordin|^to his own 
definition of a practical man ; at others, he seems to be hurried away by 
speculations too extravagant even for a theorist. He is radical and aristo* 
cratic by turns, — though he traces to the aristocracy the greatest of our 
national evils. With the same breath he lauds the church and the clergy, 
Kobert Owen and Jeremy Bentham. He speaks of the materialism of Locke 
(a point not even yet determined), and complains of its injurious tendency, 
while to the philosophy of Mill, derived from Hartley, and founded on 
materialism, he refers in terms of unqualified approbation. But this by the 
. way. We shall no longer detain our readers from the work itself, but 
introduce them to a few specimens of the aphorisms and the sti iking obser- 
vaAiohli, which as brilliant points are scattered over its pages, and which 
force us to think in spite of ourselves. 

“ The man who practised it (priestcraft) in the name of the Virgin, 
thought it a monstrous piece of impudence to practise it in the name of Fo ! 
In the same sputttof travel you read of an Englishwoman complaining of 
rudeness in AniM^, and a German prince affecting a republican horror at 
an aristocracy infllgland.” ' ^ 

“ Travellers do not sufficiently analyse their surprise at the novelties they 
see; and they often proclaim that to be a ditterence in the several cha- 
racters of nations which is but a difference in their manners.” 

“ The passions arc universally the same ; the expression of them as uni- 
versally varying.” 

The Englishman then is vain of his country. Wherefore ? Because of 
the public buildings ? He never enters them. The laws ? Hej^buses them ^ 
eternally. The public men? They are quacks. The writers ?’* Be knows no- 
thing about them. He is vain of his country for an e^ccelleiit' reason — it 

PRODUCED HIM.” 

“ The laws of a nation are often the terrible punishment of their foibles.” 

“ The agitation of thought is the beginning of truth.” 

“ The common sense of the ancient stoics was the sense of the common 
interest ; the common sense of the modern schools is the sense of ones 
own,'" > ... , . 

“ Sensible men never do a bold thing without being pj^pared for its con- 
sequences.” 

“ Bensible men make a virtue of necessity.” 

“ It is an old maxim enough among us, that w^e possess the sturdy sense 
of independence ; yet the sense of independence is often the want of sym- 
pathy with others.” 

** A people who respect what they consider good, stfoner or later discover 
in what good real Jy consists. ” 

“ InOinerencetoTnoTuCi eUviTacles is a vice ; a misunderstanding of its true 
components is^ut an error.” 

“ it is from Ihe feai* of a concussion with persons Without property that 
p^ple with property hazard voluntarily a change.” 

’ w fro™ the poorer classes that the evils and the dangers of a state 
arise; their crimes are our punishments. Let statesmen read ^this and 
leam to be wise in time.'* 
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“We have been aj^reati^eqfief bwant^iieAhave.beeii alwajraaeItT*: 
and amoral people, because we have never left cniNdves time to be vidonat” 

** When tne world has once gotiiold of a lie, it is astonishing how Imvdit 
is to get it out of the world.'^ at 

“ One of the sublimest things in me world i^lain truth.**' 

“ Facts, like ston'es, are nothing in themsdves ; th^ value consists 
in the manner they are put together, aild the purpose to which they are 
applied.” 

Among the sketches illustrative cj^aracter and manners^ some are ex- 
ceedingly amusing; all are well drawn ; and as a flew are evidently portrait 
a little caricatured, they cannot fail to be recognized. 

The following, we can ourselves attest, is true to nature, and as it is quite 
novel, we extract it into our pages 

“ I breakfasted the other day with M ; you recollect that two years 

^o he was one of the siipereminent of the dandies ; silent, constrained and 
insolent ; very scrupulous as to the unblemished character of his friends— 
for ton ; affecting to call everytliing ‘ a bore and, indeed, afraid to laugh 

for fear of cracking himself in two. M is now the last man in the 

world one could thus describe. He talks, rattles, rubs his hands, affects a 
certain jollity of manner; wants you to think him a devilish good fellow ; 
dresses, to be sure, as the young and the handsome are prone to dress— 
selon les regies ; but you may evidently see that he does so mechanically ; 
his soul is no longer in his clothes. He startled me, too, by quoting Bacon. 
You know we never suspected he had ^|mchlearning ; but, between 'you 
and me, I think his quotation is a mottMMIpH|||A|^ newspapei’s. How- 
ever that be, M is evidently no longer mdinerent as to whether you 

think he has information or not; he is anxious for your good esteem ; he is 
overwhelmingly courteous and complimentary ; he, who extended the 
tip of his finger to you, now shakes you by both hands ; it^iPIbt any longer 
M- — *s limit if he is not agreeable ; hi strives to be so^ath might and 
main ; and in fact, he succeeds ; it is impossible not to liTce such a gentle- 
nian-like,. good-looking, high-spirited fellow, when he once condescends to 
wish for your good opinion. His only fault is, that he is too elaborately off- 
hand, loo stupendously courteous ; he has not yet learnt, like Will Hoiiey- 
coml), ‘ to laugh easily it will take him some little time to be good- 

natured spontaneously ; howbeit, M is marvellously improved. After 

breakfast, we walked down St. James's Street; M has lost his old 

walk entirely ; recollect that he used to carry his eyes and his nose in 
the air, never looking on either side of him, and seeming to drop upon your 
existence by accident. Now he looks round him with a cordial air, casts a 
frequent glance to the opposite side of the street, and seems mortallv afraid 
lest he should by chance overlook some passing acquaintance. We met 
two or three plain -dressed, respectable-looking persons, the last people in 

the world whom M (you would say) could by possibility have known ; 

M stops short, his face beaming with gratulation, shakes them by the 

hand, pulls them by the button, whispers them in the ear, and tears him- 
self away at last with a ‘Recollect, my dear Sir, Tm entirely at your 
service.’’ All this is very strange ! what can possibly have wrought such a 

miracle in M ? I will tell you ; M has now got constituents.” 

— vol. ii. page 176. We refer our readers to the observations with which 
tills spirited delineation is follow^ed up. We have here a glimpse of “ the^ 
operations which the Reform Bill will ultimately bear upon the tone of 
manners.” 

In his treatment of persons, Mr. Bulwer seems to know no medium be- 
tween adulation and invective ; not that we suspect him of meanness in 
the one or malice in the other. Mr. * * * is his Mend, and%e endows 
him with every estimable quality— he is the ablest of writers and the best 
of men. Poor Sneak is his enemy, and hb treats him with measureless 
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Mscmrwe an, however, «t a less te detect the cause of his nore than 
political anknositr to the Whig Administratioa* His abuse of Bari Grey 
u personal, and nrom one of the aristocrat somewhat out of keeping; we 
cannot well understand how it has beep provoked. But that it is notde* 
served; we think even partjrspirit will be sufiiciently impartial to acknow- 
ledges Mr. B., as well as his friend M , has constituents, and some of 

thj& occupy prebendal stalls and an episcopal throne. 

Sir Robert Peel falls under his just rebuke ; and vre admire Mr. Bulwer 
for the manly and noble sentiments j^^thed in the following extract;— -it 
is from his address to the English people. 

“ The most eminent of your representatives is accustomed to boast * that 
he owes his station to his father's industry in cotton-spinning.' You admire 
him ^when he does so ; it is but a few weeks since tnat you rent the air 
when the boast was uttered ; you fancied the boast was democratic and 
truth-loving. It was just the reverse — very aristocratic, (though in a 
vulgar mode of aristocracy,) and very false. Owes his station to cotton- 
spinning ! Observe that the boast implies a pride of wealth, an aristocracy 
of feeling, much more offensive than the pride of birth. Owes his station 
to cotton-s])inning ! If a man did so owe it, to my mind there is nothing 
to boast of, nothing very ennobling in the process of cotton-spinning. But 
what your representative means to this : — that tlie industry of his 

father in amassing an immense fortiine is praiseworthy, and he is, there- 
frm|^roud of it ; and you, my dear JgigQds, being most of you employed in 
moify-getting, ai-e very apt to bd^Hrnrmed with the compliment. But 
successful industry in amassing money is a very poor quality in the eyes of 
men who cherish high notions of morality ; it is compatible with the 
meanest vices, with the paltriest exertions of intellect, with servility, 
with cunnin£^fi||ith avarice, with overreaching 1 Compatible! Nay, it is 
^ those ver^Mlities that, nine times out of ten, a large fortune is made ! 
They were doiSws not the failings of your representalive's father. I 
know nothing 3TOat gentleman, now no more ; he enjoyed a high charac- 
ter; he may have had every viiiue under the sun; I will willingly suppose 
that he had ; — but let us stick to the point ; it was only of one virtue that 
Sir Robert Peel boasted, namely, the virtue of making money. If this was 
an aristocratic boast, if it showed a poor comprehension of morality, so, on 
the other hand, it was not true in itself. And your representative must 
have known it was not true when he uttered it. It is not true, that this 
distinguished man owes his station in the world to his father's industry ; it 
is not true that cotton-spinning has anything at all to do with it ; he owes 
his station to his own talents, to his own eloquence, to his own persever- 
ance — ^these are qualities to be proud of ; and a great man might refer to 
them with a noble modesty ; but, to please you, my dear friends, the crafry 
orator only talks of the to kalon of cotton-spinning, and the to prepon of 
money-getting.*’— vol. ii. p. 260. 

If Mr. Bulwer can expose and reprove with vigour, he can commend 
where merit calls for his praise, with a tenderness and delicacy peculiarly 
graeeAil. Take the following short and simple reference to Martin— a 
name we cannot pronounce without admiration. 

After dwelling with an enthusiasm worthy of the subject on the great Works 
of this inspired artist, Mr. Bulwer eloquently exclaims : — “ They tell us of 
the genius that the Royal Institution may form — they thrust this man from 
its bosom ; they tell us of the advantage to be found in the patronizing 
smiles of aristocratic favour — ^let them ask the early history of Martin ! 
If you would know the victorious power of enthusiasm, regsuff the great 
artist of his age immersed in difficulty, on the verge of starvation, prying 
in the nookf and corners of an old trunk fgr one yij|Aining crust to satisfy 
hit hunger, returning with unsubdued energy to rlFeasel, and finding in 
Ins own ra^ meditations of heaven and heaven^s imagery, everything that 
could recor^e him to earth ! Ask you, why he ia suffiortedr and why 
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the lesser genii droop atld n^hine ftn* the pati^oiiige of lords ? It is hecet^e 
they have no rapt meditations. 

‘*1 have heard that one of Martin's pictures tvas undertaken when Jiis 
pecuniary resources could not bear him thrSughMhe expenses of the tSak. 
One after one his coins diminished ; at length he came t> a single bright 
shilling, which, from its brightness he had, in that sort of playfulness 
which belongs to genius, kept to the last. The shilling was unfaithM as 
it was bright — it was taken with a sigh to the baker s, declaired to be a 
counterfeit, and the loaf, just graspedf plucked back froni^he hatid of the 
immortal artist.” — vol. ii. p. 213 . * . 

We cannot follow Mr. Hulwer through the miscellaneous subjects which 
are treated under the grand divisions of his work. Science, literature, 
the drama, the arts, and the prevailing philosophy, we must, of neces- 
sity, pass over ; nor can we stop to examine the accuracy of his statements 
regarding the political condition of the country, the state of parties, and 
the spirit and practices of llic Reformed Parliament. Our remaining ob- 
servations, which must be bnof, \vc shall direct to the grand remedy with 
which Mr. liiilwer proposes to correct the abuses of the social system 
peculiar to the time, and which he would likewise apply as the efficient 
means for qualifying the ])cople to exercise the elective franchise, wnth 
which they have been recentiy*'ij||^fc)^IK so as to establish a firm and effi- 
cient government, as well as to consolidate and extend their own political 
rights and liberties. ^ 

Most cordially do we enter inro'Mr. Biilwers views on* the sutffect of 
universal education — education based on morality and religign. The 
people will no longer repose on the lap of ignorance ; the thinking faculty 
IS awake, and the moral wants of the community are jiainfully felt. 
But when Mr. Bulwer proposes that morality should bedg^ht as a distinct 
science, however this may be suited to the tastes ajUpabitl of philoso- 
phers and scholars, w'eare confident that, in a system Jjpmular instruction, 
it must be identified with religion, of which, indeed, iPromis an essential 
element. On these two great subjects, Mr. Bulw^er’s notions are often 
obscure : sometimes he speaks of philosophy as if it comprehended both ; 
then he distinguishes them from each other, and treats of them sepa- 
rately. He does not, as it appears to us, comprehend the nature of religion 
as a divine revelation of mercy to mankind. In perusing these volumes, 
it occasionally struck us, that Bulwer’s religion is a kind of poetry — 
an abstraction which sutfers by any admixture with human institutions : 
we should certainly infer this, were w^e not surprised by his startling 
remarks on the necessity of an ecclesiastical establishment, in favour of 
episcopacy, to the exclusion ol' every other form of Christianity, and as the 
only legitimate source from whence the religious education of all classes and 
sects ought to emanate. We are not about to moot the question, whether 
an iiierarchy dependent upon the state, the creature of the aristocracy and 
its most eftcctual safeguard — that aristocracy, whose overgrown power and 
baneful influence is the perpetual theme of Mr. Bulwer's eloquent vitupe- 
ration — we ate not about to moot the question, whether such an institution 
oqght to be abolislied. As it exists, we would preserve it with the aristocracy, 
only introducing into both a regenerating princiiile, that shall purity them 
from their worst abuses. But we cannot forbear remarking upon the incon- 
sistency of a writer, who, while pleading for the equal rights and liberties 
of mankind, would consign millions of the children of his countrymen to 
the immediate care, or to the jrredominatmg influence, of a priesthood, 
whose authority in religion their parents practically disavow. 

Mr. Bulwer’s ,j|^ans of social improvement, sanctioned as they are. 
by the spirit ofwm times, afford us hopes for England. We :are not 
among the gloom^prognosticators who look upon relbrm as the prelude 
to hationa) convulsion. We cannot discover those analogies between the 
progress of the first French Revolution and the measures of government 
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at the present moment. Our reform is the perfecting of a system good and 
sound at the core. Revolution has hitherto been omy toe aown&5 of that 
which was not worth preserving— the crash of an edince whose foundations 
were rottenness. 

If we do not continue a commanding and puissant nation, the envy and the 
admiration of the world, we shall fall, not in our weakness, but in our might ; 
the surest presages of prosperity will change their nature, and we shall 
^rish by the veiy means that are best adapted to maintain our greatness. 
The danger that menaces us is not from the populace, but from the privi- 
leged orders who will not diacern the signs of the times; but were even 
these to commit political suicide, we should still have a monarchy, an 
aristocracy and a people. Coronets may be rent, but the constitution will 
survive ; the leaves and the lighter branches of the oak may be scathed, 
but the king of the forest will lose nothing of his pristine vigour. 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 

Loss OP THE Convict Ship. — One or two very extraordinary things 
have happened during the months winch ^have created p(»wcTful sensa- 
tions m the public mind — one, iffl^blviiig a destruction of human life 
far beyond the general or expected casualties of the sea, has been the 
loss of the Am])lulrite convict ship, hound to (Botany Bay, as it was 
formerly called) New South Wales, with one hundred and eight female 
convicts. 

The details h Jwpeen long before the public, and all people w^ho know 
very little about 'Mae matter blame both the caj)tain and surgeon for 
having behaved like brutes and harharians in not suffering these convicts 
to land when they might have done so, and appear to feel that justice is 
scarcely satisfied because these two unfortunate men have simply been 
drowned together with their cargo. 

The system upon which these convict ships are regulated is perhaps 
not generally known. Tlic vessel is taken up under the aus])ices of what 
W’as heretofore the Navy Board, but w’hich now' is in the hands of the 
Admiralty Office, doing the duty at a somewhat increased expense and a 
decreased elficie)^c)\ When the ship is taken nj), a naval surgeon of 
experience, and certain standing in the service, is appointed “ Agent for 
Convicts” on board of her, and to him is delegated a very considerable 
power, commensurate indeed with the importance of the charge with 
which he is intrusted. 

^ This agent of convicts is, in fact, the viceroy over the king ; the cap- 
tain over the master of the vessel ; and, as it is necessary that such 
power should be deposited somewhere, it has been thought right, uijon 
a principle of humanity and economy, to place it in the hands of an 
officer who is supposed to blend with the authority absolutely necessary 
on such a service, the medical skill wdiich may be required upon so long 
and, in some cases, so trying a voyage. 

To the charge of this officer the convicts are consigned ; he becomes 
responsible not only for their health, but their securitsg^d, as a reward 
for his tigilancc, he becomes entitled to half-a-guinSKi head for every 
he lands in New South Wales. When thec^victs are males, 
ah officer’s guard of soldiers is embarked with them; in order to quell 
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any insuTrectionary movements which such a set of refractory rascals, 
cooped up in a ship, might be induced to make. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the responsibility of the surgeon is of 
a very serious character ; and certainly it is a fact in the highest degree 
honourable and creditable to the gentlemen concerned in carrying on the 
duty, that until this horrible mishap — shipwreck it can scarcely be 
called — took place in Boulogne Harbour, no one ship employed in the 
transport service, from the first adoption of the system to the present * 
time, has been lost. 

One thing strikes us as being imprudent in the arrangement; wc 
mean the permission granted to the surgeons to carry their wives with 
them. In time of war such an indulgence is not permitted to the cap- 
tain of a king’s ship, because it is most wisely and naturally believed, 
that the presence of a woman, so nearly and dearly connected with him 
would influence his coiidiu t in a very important degree. It appears in 
this case that the surgeon’s wife was a very active performer in the 
dreadful scene, and we are quite sure that it would be for the benefit 
of the service if a restriction were laid upon the agents for convicts, 
who are upon their voyages in tlie exercise of a very arduous and 
jesponsible duty, similar to that •iifFecting the captain in war time. It 
would seem as if the very circumst&ICfcc of a crowd of depraved convicts 
forming the great body of passengers would of itself preclude the chance 
of a lady of delicate habits and respectable connexions from embarking 
in such vessels. Love and duty, however, overcome many obstacles ; 
but in this case wc think it should be made a poinM^ duty for the me- 
dical pair to conquer their love, and leave the lady^,OTR)me. 

To show that w^c w’crc not very wrong in our siigl^ttons touching this 
..point, wc beg to give the following extract from the evidence delivered 
upon an investigation into the circumstances of this particular case : — 

EXTRACT FROM JOHN OWTEn’s DEPOSITION, TAKEN SEPT. 10. 

** The surgeon called us aft, and ordered us to hoist the boat out, his 
wife standing by him. She said tJiat she icould not go in the boat with 
the convicts. The surgeon then said, neither the boat nor any person 
should go on shore that night. 

EXTRACT FROM EVIDENCE. 

You have stated in your deposition that the surgeon ordered the 
long-boat to be hoisted out, but that his wife refused to go in her with 
the convicts ; what w^as the wife’s reason ? — I don’t know what^lsc it 
could be but pride. 

‘‘ Did the surgeon appear to have any fear of the escape of the con- 
victs ? — No ; he would nave allowed the cmivicts to go on shore but for 
the interference of his wife. 

^‘To the Hon. George Elliott, C.B., &c.. 

Secretary, Admiralty.” 

Fashionable Caprice. — ^The caprice of fashion, and its never-ending 
mutability, are somewhat hackneyed themes. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to avo^^marking upon the extraordinay changes in. the dis- 
tribution of pulUpfavour, as reg^ds public places of amusement. 

At one period; now about half a century since, Ranelagh was every- 
thing ; it was as essential to the fashionable world as the Opera, and 
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gather morc^ 90 than church. The amusementB of Raadagh were 
conveyed thither by the company itself^ for all that was done there was 
walking round and round a epacious amphitheatre to the Bouad!V horns 
and claponets, the centre of the room being appropriated to a sort of 
furnace for boiling kettles, with the water from which parties made tea, and 
drank U, sitting in little boxes which surrounded the outer edge qf the 
building. 

^ After some time Ranelagh drooped in popularity, and efforts were made 
to amuse the visiters. A fantoccini — a concert — fireHrorks were in- 
troduced, and the price of admission was raised from one shilling to half 
a crowTi ; this sealed its fate. The company who frequented it in its 
fashionable days disliked an association with those who went to see 
fireworks and fantoccini, and the hcau monde withdrew entirely, leaving 
the field to the Goths and Vandals who seemed inclined to occupy it. 
The attempts, however, to amuse them failed, and in a season or two it 
was closed, and shortly after pulled down. 

About that period Vauxhall, which had for an equally long period of 
time been the resort of the middling classes at the same price of admis- 
sion, (namely, one shilling,) topk a new turn, and the fashionable world, 
disWged from Ranelagh, turned their support to Vauxhall. Gala 
nights, under the patronage of the Duchesses of Devonshire and Gbrdon, 
attract^ the gayest of company, and night after night the walks were 
thronged with th^ elite of society ; and this continued even so late as the 
retirement of the late Lady Londonderry from the world after the death 
of her lord. ^ 

The fashionahWworld, however, got tired of this, and it was thought, 
as it had formerjyjlieen by the proprietors of Ranelagh, that what they 
fancied rPm attractions were wanting in the shape of new amusements, 
and accordingly a theatre was constructed, temples were built, pano- 
ramas painted, water was laid on to combine with the fire-Works ; m 
dancing, tumbling, whistling, chm-cho])ping — anything that could 
procured, from the Opera House dowm to Bartholomew Fair, was com 
centrated at Vauxhall. The result was, that it became a scene of one 
continued rush and scramble from one end of the place to the other ; 
the sight-seers were excited and delighted, but those who preferred 
Vauxhall when it was an acknowledged place of assembly, and when, as 
it bad formerly *een at Ranelagh, the amusement was derived from their 
own society, gradually withdrew; so tliat while the vulgar were growing 
tiredcof the sameness of the exhibition, the fashionable people absolutely 
abandoned them, and the consequence has been that the gardens, at best 

^ scantily attended, have been latterly frequented by the worst company ; 
the police reports affording the most powerful evidence as to their general 
character, by giving us details of one man picking the pockets of another 
while pretending to offer him a light for his cigar y and by the melan- 
choly appearance of what were once supper boxes, more than half of 
^hich have been, during the past season, either closed with temporary 
screens, or blocked up altogether with permanent buildings.^, 

As it was at Ranelagh, so it is at Vauxhall; and it seems that the 
managers, conscious of its fall, resolved manfully 
giving It up kt a suitable price to the mobility.|H^y have closed 
season with a series of one shilling nights, wm^ have produced 
more money than all the rest of the season put togeth^— thqusaods 
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of peoj^e have been admitted, and thousands of pats af port0r Ha^e hbea 
ooBBumed, and so ends the affair; because now, having lowered. 
price to the means of its frequents, they never can raise it again ; tlie 
pipes and ^e porter, the pickpockets and the policemen, have settled its 
character^ and in another season nobody will go who can afford to pay 
four shillings to see and hear what has been given this year for one 
quarter the sum ; while those who delight in iti present amusements 
will wait till the time comes ivhen the proprietors are Sbliged a^ain to 
lower the priojjj of their commodity^ to suit the pockets of their cus- 
tomers. 

Some other place of amusement, of a nature similar to Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall, may perhaps spring up; but our belief is, that the fr^ 
quency and extent of private assemblies, and balls, and reunions gene- 
rally, have superseded the necessity which, in the earlier days of &ne- 
lagh, the fasliionable world felt of having some large place as a genend 
igendezvoiis. Nor should we omit to observe, that Ranelagh itself rose 
into power upon the decadence of Marylebone Gardens, which fell to the 
ground in a precisely similar manner to both its successoTs — ^by efforts 
to amuse and surprise a previously pliieid and well-pleased company 
by the most splendid fireworks ever exhibited in this country. That 
space is now covered by Wimpore-atreet, and Cavendish-street, and 
Wey mouth-street, and. other streets and places ; and the ladies’ board- 
ing school in High-street occupies the space where formerly stood the 
entrance to the gardens. An adjoining public-house still holds its 
ground. Ranelagh presents to the eye another fa|^nable boardiug- 
Bchool, a walk by a common sewer, a steam-engine, and the celebrate 
Dolphin ; and a few years, we suppose, will show m streetSi^resceiitB^ 
and circuses, covering the space in Lambeth at present occupfed by the 

S hipful company of cigar-smokers and poTter-drink^rs. ; 

ATioNAt GALLERY.—It has bcctl^^cially announced that the King 
been graciously pleased to approve of Mr. Wilkins’s design for a 
National Gallery, and that that gentl^au has actually laid out the ground 
near the late Mews, and that his Majesty proposes to sanction the un- 
dertaking by laying the first stone. We regret this, not because we dis- 
believe Mr. Wilkins’s talents, but because we are sigre that the King 
does not and cannot of himself approve of any plan, in which he per- 
sisted in an intention of blocking out the view of the most magnitent 
parish church in the empire with one of the ends of liis proposed 
gallery. 

That Mr. Wilkins, who has proved himself to be the most conceited 
man in his Majesty’s dominions, should be permitted to do any thing 
with thef National Gallery after the literary suicide which he committed, 
after the lashing of the “ Literaiy Gazette” and Mr. Gwilt, seems vew 
strange ; but we suppose his views assimilate with those of the nohfe 
lord with the stiff neckcloth, who, by naturally looking over his own 
shoulder, may he enabled to see the portico of St. Martin’s Church 
round the comer, while people whose heads arC Btrai|^tly put on will 
be left in tlie durk,, Certainly the insolence and ignorance wh|ch cha- 
racteriBe Mr. {^HEins’s attack upon St. Martin’s Church— 4n fiKSt, 
iho work of Wren, although said to be that of Gibbs — ^would, in odMr 
days^ have haired the door to hia employment in the fact m popular 
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opinion. We regret to see how little the feelings of the people are 
just now consulted ; hut irom such subjects we abstain while^speaking 
of works of art, and therefore if Mr. Wilkins is to be foisted upon us, 
all we care about is, to endeavour to awaken the inhabitaiM^ of West* 
minster to the necessity of an alteration in his original plan, and the pre- 
servation of the portico, which, although second to Mr. Wilii&s’s splendid 
effort in the Long Fidds of Saint Pancras, is, considering i|ii place and 
purpose, just third in the estimation of the people, who admire and 
venerate it. 

Mr. Purser, an architect who, like Mr. Gwilt, has openly taken up 
the cudgels against the illustrious builder of the Cockney College and 
St. George’s Hospital, — an edifice as entirely inconvenient within, as it 

frightful without, — pleases himself with the hope that we have got rid 
of the original plan of the said Wilkins, and congratulates the people of 
Westminster upon the triumph of their exertions in the cause. He, 
how'ever, doubts of complete success, and most properly exhorts us i^l 
to put our shoulders to the wheel to avert what, really after the noble 
exertions of Mr^ Nash to bring out the beauties of that part of tlie lowm, 
can be considered nothing butiiigh treason against good taste and com- 
mon sense. 

. Mr. Purser, speaking of this wonderful Wilkins, the mare’s-nest of 
the Woods and Forests, says — 

“ It is not merely with the hope of rescuing the magnificent church of 
8t. Martin’s that I shall now attempt to reverse his critical conclusions, 
but also with a view to the protection of those other sii])erl) edifices which 
we have so long and so justly been accustomed to respect. That gentle- 
man, not, content with obstructing the view of St. Martin's Church, by 
placing ife front of it a work of hk own, has, under the plea of furnishing 
an explanation of his plan, endeavoured to give a colour to the aqt,j^y 
calumniating the beautiful structure which he thus proposes to conSj. 
He has also availed himself of tl^, opportunity to foist upon the geCH^ 
reader a greater mass of false criticism than I can remember to l)avc fidT 
condensed into the same space, and which, a])})lying not only to the buirff^^ 
ing in question, but also to the magnificont works of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Inigo Jones, Sir John Vanbrugh, and others of the same school, are calcu- 
lated to beget in the public mind an indifference and contempt for those 
splendid structures with which tliis country is so highly adorned, thereby 
paving the way to further acts of Vandalism.” 

. a 

iSppositely enough, Mr. Purser calls to the mind of the reader the 
simile fact that Gibbs, whom Mr. Wilkins ridicules and runs down, 
built tbe magnificent lladcliffc Library at Oxford ; and that lie, Mr. 
Wilkins, built Downing College at Cambridge ; — but then, Mr. Wilkins 
says — “ I trill boldly state that th* portico of the London University is 
universally acknotvledgrd to he the finest in London,^ ^ “ With all, due 

submission,” says Mr. Purser, “ not universally; and it may be taken 
for granted that Mr. Wilkins is by this time perfectly satisfied of the fact.” 

We do not mean here to enter into tbe controversy, farther than to 
porotest, in tbe most serious manner, against blocking up tbe “ vile ” 
portico of St. Marlin’s by one of Mr. Wilkins’s splendid achievements. 
Great contrivance and fortunate circumstances, arising out of the im- 
provement of that part of the metropolis, opened to our view the most 
t^^i^ndid jmrish-churcb in the empire; — this wc repeat, without fear of 
coati^non even from the illustrioui Wilkins himself. Aud^ are the 
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people of Westminster to suffer this experimental builder of portiooes — 
this designer of St. George’s Hospital, where the pediment is supported 
by square columns, ^like so many guttcr-boxeB--to destroy, not the 
chance,, but the certainty they possess of preserving this magnificent 
edifice to their sight ? No ; petition upon petition, memorial upon me*- 
morial, should go to the King to prevent this monstrous outrage upon 
the metropolis. . ^ 

And now wc come to even a stronger point of opposition. Wilkins 
may build as l^utifully as Soane, or Gibbs, or as the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor would have built, had he continued the 
practice of his respectable father’s art; but, let him do his best, he can 
do no good for the town or the pcopla,by building the National Gallery 
where it is proposed to be. This is iro fault of Wilkins’s ; but the site 
is injudicious, and, moreovci , inconvenient to the majority of the popu- 
lation of London. The place which the National Gallery should have 
opeupied in the metropolis is a site still available — the gardens of the 
British Museum. AVithin the gates of that structure rest the splendid 
collection of natural history, which is national ; the magnificent library, 
which, thanks to the unbounded munificence of the late King, is 
national ; the national antiques in sculpture are also deposited there ; 
and there, forming a concentration tlie highest value and deepest 
interest, should the National Gallery be located. 

It is extremely well for those who have established that Grosvenor- 
square, and the circle of half a mile round its aristocratic railings, shall > 
be; called, considered, and denominated London, to Ulk of the British^ 
Museum as a country chateau, and consider its valuable contents nearly 
as difficult of access as they were before they were collected, ^ But this 
is a mere fashionable cry, and one by which matters of s^ous and 
lasting importance to the nation most certainly ought not to be regu- 
lated. Who shall decide which w ill be considered the central point of 
London a century hence ? Is she not spreading in all directions ? and 
is not even fashion herself leading her votaries to the brick-fields at 
Bayswater, and driving them into the swamps of Pimlico ? Hyde Park- 
terrace in one direction, Bclgravc-square in another, and the Regent’s 
Park in a third, arc hourly increasing the distance from the British 
Museum from wdiat is just now called the fashionable pa^rt of town ; but, 
even in so doing, it is only making the British Museum, in point of fact, 
more control, .4^ 

If it is to be said that the people of tlie City, of Goodman’ s-fields, 
of Whitechapel, of Broad-street, and Great St. Helen’s, and Bisho])s- 
gate-strect, and Finshuiy-siiuare, and Finsbiiry-crcsccnt, and the London 
Institution, and all the wealthy contribulors to our national institutions, 
are never to peep at. a picture, finger a fossil, or stare at a statue, then 
put your Museums and National Galleries up alongside of your hears and 
buffaloes in the Regent’s Park, and so exclude them by distance from a 
participation in the jiursuits for which tjiey pay their share. But if you 
wish for a central position, do not, in the present state of London, fancy 
Charing-crosB more central than the British Museum. The Museum 
gate is about one mile and a half from the extreme end of Oxford-street • 
in a westerly direction : it is two miles and three-quarters from White- 
chapel-bars in an easterly direction — giving no less than a whole mile and 
a quarter in favour of the western extremity of the metropolis ; whilej as 
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reepectB the width of the town, it standi exactly midway between the 
Surrey end of Waterloo-bridge and the turnpike at St. Jamea’a Chapel in 
the Hampatead-roaci, being distant from either of those points one mile. 

Mr. Purser, the gentleman from whose pamphlet we have borrowed 
some observations upon Mr. Wilkins’s immeasurable vatiit)i^ advocates 
locality to wliich we now point with much ability ; and, ^ter expa- 
tiating on the posit ive^adi^antages of the selection, expresses his opinion 
that the greatest beiiefitB, in a financial point of view, would be deriv- 
able from its adoption. The facility of appropriating the g^ens of the 
Museum lo this purpose, and of letting the desirable land S|^Charing- 
cross for the building of shops, the profit arising from wliich would 
produce a fund for the other building, is evident; while, from the nature 
of the ground to be used at the IV^eum, a power of extendi]^ the gallery 
IP’adually, as means might ofifer, or funds became availalMj Woidd 
afforded, which nowhere else presents itself. 

There is much reason in all this. But upon one thing only is the 
population of Westminster unanimous as regards the aflair, and that is, 
in the determination to resist to the extremest effort the sacrilege, pro- 
posed originally by Mr. Wilkins, to be perpetrated before St. Martin’s 
Church, hut which they still confidently hope he has abandoned, in order 
obtain the King’s sanction nQmn^^lly to his doing the job at all.Jffi-> 


The Duke and Duch^s of Cumberland.— The Duke and Duchess 

Cumberland, with* their afflicted son, Prince George, have left town 
^for Berlin, under the following extremely interesting circumstances ; — 
Prince George has, after much protracted suffering, become perfectly 
blind ; ^d it will be remembered that the acceleration of this drelftdful 
privati^was produced by his having accidentally struck the sound eye 
of the two with the steel acorn of a purse which he was playfully 
swinging round in his hand. 

All the best advice, all the tenderest care and attention have been 
secured to this illustrious and most amiable young Prince, but we be- 
lieve that not only Sir Watlien Waller and Mr. Travers had agreed 
upon the impossibility of restoring the sight, but that Mr. Alexander, 
who is the generally acknowledged king of oculists in this country, 
coincided in the opinion that the case was hopeless. 

About the beginning of the month the Baron Von GraSe, celebrated all 
continent for his wonderful skill in ophthalmic surgery, arrived 
in England on a short leave of absence from Berlin, where he is not 
only in the actual service of the Prussian monarch, but in a practice of 
'^the most extensive kind. As soon as he came to London, the Duke of 
Cumberland, wdio had himself a {)ersonul knowledge of his merits, seized 
upon the opjiortimity of consulting him, and took him to Kew to see 
the royal sufferer, whose exalted position in the world renders all the 
circumstances of the case of tenfold interest. He examined the Prince, 
and declared his opinion that, the privation of sight arose from the 
accident to which we have already alluded, and not? from any constitu- 
tional causes to which our own eim^nt medical men had ascribed it. 

His proposed course in consequence was asked. He had no intention 
of any iii^ediate operation ; nor did he mean to perform any until he 
iliaula hn^e strengthened the powers of the eye to a point when he himself 
slMuht fcd confitot, if not of entire success^ least of having done 
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all tbat lay in his power to ensure it. This co^^'se of preparatbn if to 
consist in the continuous application of a medicinal herb, whioh waa 
introduced into this country in the year 1'732, by a Dr. Baker er Barker* 
the wonderful powers of which the Baron Gralfe has already frequently 
and powerfully proved upon his continental patients. 

The prospect held out to the Duke and Duchess, whose whole hearts 
are devoted to their son, by the Baron, was much too bright and toq ftdl 
of hope to be for a moment neglected. It appeared that the course of 
medicine might probably last two or three months, and that it required 
the consM^jt presence of the future operator to watch its progress. The 
Duke made the Baron Graffe an offer of no less a sum than three thou- 
sand pounds to remain in this country till the period arrived when he 
thought he *jpould perform the operatSfn — adding that he would bring 
his family ow here at his own expense, and consider them his guests 
during their stay. The Barorj, full of gratitude for so munificent a pro- 
posal, was nevertheless compelled by engagements at Berlin to refuse it, 
and nothing remained for the anxious parents, full of confidence, under 
Providence, in the skill of the oculist, but to break up all their domestic 
comforts here, and repair to Berlin, wl^re they might have the atten- 
dance of the Baron wdthout overturning all his other numerous 
arrangements. 

They have accordingly left London foi^Berlin and, although everybody 
who knows anything of society know^s that thi^^ow given, is the literally, 
true history of the case, some of tlie newspapers have been indulging in 
their coarse and silly attacks upon his Royal Highness, who is represented 
to have had a quarrel with the King upon political matters, and to have 
left England at his Majesty^ s suggestion. We have not the slightest 
intention to meddle with politics, nor to attempt to decide whn may be 
right and who may be wrong, but this we assert is a fact incontro- 
vertible and undeniable, that the Duke of Cumberland, however devoted 
to his duties as a father, feels, in his position in the world, that a love 
of country is paramount, and that Avhether the politics he adopts are 
in fact advantageous or disadvantageous, he, in his conscience, believes 
them to be just and constitutional ; and, that let Parliament meet when it 
will, he will be found at his post to vindicate the principles he has ever 
maintained ; and we w ill superadd to this, that so far from any political 
differences having aiiscn between his Majesty and his Royal Highness, 
we will venture to say that Windsor Castle wull afibrd a welcome home 
to the Duke whenever he returns from his almost sacred pilgrimage to 
the Prussian capital : in proof of which we need only observe that both 
the King and Queen dined at Kew with tlie Duke and Duchess a few 
days since ; their Royal Highnesses leave London this day; sleep at 
Walmer Castle, the guests of the Duke of Wellington, and proceed on 
their voyage in the morning ; Lord Charles Wellesley, the Duke’s 
second son, having been specially appointed equerry to his Royal High- 
ness during his stay on the continent, 

Hungerford Market. — ^Amongst all the improvements of Londc^jf 
splendid and magnificent as they have been within the last quarter of ai ^ 
century, none have done more real good than the restoration, or rather 
new creation of Hung^ord Market. As a building it is highly credit- 
able to the architect; who has, in a masterly maimer, availed huoself of 
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the difficulties he had to encounter as to the level of the ground, in order 
to make a very handsome elevation and a very useful disposition of the 
space confided to his taste and judgment. 

It is not, however, to the architect alone we are indebted ; we are 
indebted to the projectors of the plan of bringing it into the very ‘heart 
of the western extremity of the city, or even beyond that, into the city of 
Westminster, at the eastern extremity of the west-end of the n?ctropolis» 
The results of the undertaking have been wonderful. Salmon has been 
selling at a lower rate than it could be purchased in Edinburgh. The 
effect produced by this sudden and salutary reduction is not confined to 
the market alone ; it spreads its influence in all directions ; and the 
dandy fishmongers, who sport their cabriolets and their claret, have 
been obliged to lower their ex^bilant demands in order to keep pace 
with the salesmen in the market, and that for which they charged but the 
other day three shillings and sixpence a pound, they have been glad to 
sell for tenpence and one shilling. 

The horror and indignation of these extortioners have been great. In 
one instance we heard of a fishmonger wdio gave notice to one of the 
best clubs in London, that if ^ey r/vT purchased fish in llungerford 
Market, he would cease to serve them at any other period ; and this 
man is one of the body who, night after night, have been in the habit of 
sinking in the river Thames boat-loads of fish, which have not been sold, 
rather than reduce the value of the commodity by selling them at a lower 
price on the secoT'd day. 

The infamous cheating of fishmongers has long been the theme of 
popular indignation j but nothing can be done to remedy it until people 
of the middling classes and moderate means will take tlu* trouble to look 
after their own concerns, and, as it is called, ‘‘ cheapen their own fish.” 
Nobody expects that a great rich duke, like the Duke of Devon- 
shire, or a nobleman of known liberality, w illing to sacrifice thousands 
for the service of his country, like Lord Fitzwilliam, or such men as 
these, know or care whether their house-stewards and the fishmongers 
go shares in a great system of )dunder, and divide the enormous j)rorit 
derivable from the morning purchase of a turbot at Billingsgate for three 
shillings, and the noon sale of it in Westniiuster for three-and-twenty, 
— but we do expect, and we are glad to say we see, that ladies of delicate 
habits and polished manners arc not aslmmcd of driving to Ilungerlord 
market, and making personal inquiries as to prices, and consequent pur- 
chases. 


It is only hy a due support aud patronage that such an institution as 
this can subsist and flourisli ; and we are quite sure that we are doing 
good to our fellow^-citizeiis, and, we may say, fell ow'-enun try men, — fior 
the ‘‘ march of fish ” is very extensive, — by calling their attention to 
the shops ill this mart, where every combustible,” as the late Lady 
Madcap used to call it, for the table, is to be found in ])rofusion at easy 


and of excellent 


I^Mkj^ean’s EvK.—Mr. Kean, the vciy great successor of his extra- 
ordiil^y^eat father, niet with a narrow escape the other day at Brighton, 
of having one of those hereditary expressive ^es, of which the penny- 
n-liners speak so enthusiastically, poked out, the foil of a bungling 
opponent at one of the country theatres, where we yoitog and unaffected 
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gentleman is acting. If the story is true, we are glad that, as a 3iiizni|ui 
being, he escaped ; but we doubt these tilings ; an actor is never happy 
but when he is before the public — if not on the stage let it be in 
newspapers ; and we are very much inclined to believe that half the dts, 
and falls, and broken legs, and sprained ankles, from 'which the Thespians 
of the metropolis seem more than » anybody else to suffer, are, for the 
most part, refreshers of the public mind, without which the said ♦ 

think they should be forgotten. There is a theatrical story extant^!H||&]i ^ 
this palpable hit” of young Kean’s reminds us. John Palwr— 
as he was facetiously called in his day, J ack Palmer— was constantly 
the cause of apologies to the audience by negligences the most extraordi- 
nary, and impudences the most extravagant. 

One afternoon — and it only shows how dangerous it is to ciy*‘ wolf” 
when he is not at the door — Palmer, who built and then inhabited a 
house which faces the travel’ ir leaving London at the end of what is 
called the Grove, iu Kentish Town, on the right hand side of the road, 
was nailing up a grape-vine which was spreading its tendrils over his 
porch, ami, while so emjdoycd, was stung most severely in the eye by a 
wasp. The inllainmatiou which was produced w^as so violent that his 
eye was closed hv it, and all the surrounding parts sw elled to an iucon- 
ceivfiblc extent. He sent off an express to the theatre, and an apology 
W'as made for his sudden indisposition. * 

Upon hearing this, a gentleman of pertinacious thcati ical habits, who 
happened to he sitting iu the pit, rose from his scat, and, addressing tlie 
a])ology-mal<er on the stage, stated that he was convinced this w as one of 
Mr. Palmer’s disrcsjicctful neglects of the autlienco, in which he was bo 
inucli in the habit of imhilgiiig; for that he, not two hours before, had 
seen him in perfect health, nailing up his gra])e-vine, at Kentish Town, 
and in active conversation with auotlicr person iu his garden. 

This anuounccinciit incensed the audience, andiiotliiug wmld serve them 
but that Palmer must be scut for ; and after much vain remonstrance, 
the manager himself — paint, pumps, and all — set off in a carriage to 
KeiUisIi Towm, wlierc he found Palmer suH’ering much from the acci- 
dent, ami not “ shamming.” He explained the urgency of the case, 
jiopped him into the glass-coach, and carried him, as he was, to the 
theatre, where, in a few minutes, ami in his dcshahillc, he made his ap- 
pearance before the audience, wlio, seeing Palmer walk in apparently 
perfectly wtII, the lights and the distance rendering the sting he had 
received scarcely perceptible, began to hiss, and laugh, and cheer the 
obstinate little man in the pit, for having brought the culprit before 
them. 

Palmer advanced to the front of the .stage, and having assumed an 
imploring attitude, was at length — not till after a lioavy fire of orangc- 
})eel and other missiles — permilted to exjdain. “ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Palmer, “ 1 am aware of tlic odd effect my appearance here 
may produce, after the apology which has been made for my i^ness, 
which I hardly thought it possible to describe by communication to the^ 
theatre.” “ No wonder I” — Shame !” — What’s the matter ?” "W’ere' 
the cries with wdiich this part of his appeal w^as received. The fact is, 
ladies and gentlemen,” continued he, “ my illness — was — all — my eye !” 

The number of shout^yells, apple-parings, apples and all, in some in- 
stances, which fdlow e^iis announcement were incalculable, and it re- 
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quired balf-an-litmr, and the teatimony of one or two others of the ^^pro* 
feesaon,” to do aWay the impreesion made by the apt but unlueky adop- 
tion of a cant phrase which the eMightened public could not hut think 
was used in derision. We should use the same cant pl^rase for young 
Mr. Ke&n’s melancholy accident in f^ing — these mock diamonds want 
for them to set them oif.^ 



/ JThEtoipectations of the Irish gentleman who had a few years ago ex- 
pressed his belief that, before another quarter of a century h^ passed* 
every sporting man would go hunting on his o\rn tea-kcttle, se^m to he 
in a fair way of being realized ; — rail-roads are growing up, or rather 
l^ng dow|p^ all over the kingdom ; tugs, drags, feeders, dragons, dol- 
phinSj and the other newly-named machines, are in progress ; and in less 
than tefa years we shall scarcely know where we arc when we are at 
home, or where we may ^be in half an hour if w'e venture to go out. 

It sounds so absurd, and one has seen and may still, of course, see, 
in Ifehe pages of philosophical journals, and in those of the most philotso- 
phical journal of all, the “ Gcntlema.i’s Magazine,” for the last hun- 
dred ye'tfrs, so many proposals and speculations for impelling, and pro- 
pelling, and expelling (all of w^hich have “ vanished into thin air”), that 
it is difficult to admit, all at once, the possibility of iho permanent success 
of the multifarious schemes and speculations now in progress, and some 
of them atfived at perfection. 

How little, how contemptible, these improvements make man ! They 
exalt him mentally ; they give Evidence of the Divine permission to ex- 
pand the mind ; but the physical force of the tyrant among the spiders 
is tendered absolutely contemptible ; — a pot of hot water, with a fire 
under it, and a pipe sticking out of one of its comers, docs the work of a 
hundred of us ; — these improvements degrade, while they immortalize, the 
men who make then). 

In the golden days, not of Queen Bess^ (because those were days 
of ignorance and servility, tyranny and debasement, irremediable by the 
beei^teaks and ale of the maids of honour, or the roasted goose and sage 
and onion of Her Virgin Majesty herself;) but in the golden age of Anne, 
when art, 'and genius, and talent, and power abounded, those whose 
names are still justly held in reverence by the small fry of witlings — the 
wagtails of the brooks — were, w ith all their splendid abilities, all their 
accomplishments, all their imagination, looked up and deferred to ns 
jaerfect — they reciprocated the acknowledgment, and with their wigs, 
^ords, and buckles, believed themselves “ perfect.” 

What w^ould Addison have thought of going to the small dirty village 
of Brighthelmstone, at a remote distance from the Mall in St. James’s 
Patk, in a coach, drawn by hot water, in foxir hours ? — How Pojie 
would have stared if it had been proposed to double him up and send him 
I to ‘‘the Bath” from Hounslow in four hours and a half on a rail-road ! 
Steele Would have marvelled at their iron, and Swift have trembled at 
their pace : to what, then, but general debasement of man do these per-* 
petuaf discoveries and inventions tend ? What so effectually* proves the 
incompleteness of our nature and the perfection of our vanity ? Old 
Humphrey de Hombogge, who died at St. Wol^n’s ill Cornwall, in the 
year of oiir Lord 1536, believed that civilization had reached its highest 
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pitch in Britain in that year ; and the last fly-awiiy ateam-epecnlfttor of 
the year 1833 tells you that the scienee has reaclm ifn acme — when it 
has only been practically known for about fifty yi^s ; while the great- 
grandchildren of the wonderers at thc^present rapidity of intercourse will 
look back upon' the fourth year of the reign of the fourth William as an 
epoch whence to date the improvement of speed, and laugh at us for our 
vanity as we do at old Humphrey, who took three weeks to get fium the 
Land’s-end to Marlborough, and another ten days to reach the iyi^tro- 
polis, whi^ began in those days at Temple-bar and ended at Whiter 
chapel 

Some curious and extensive frauds have been committed by silver^ 
smiths and others upon the Stamps. One, a Mr. Savory — a too 

— is to be tried for the offence, having moved the case by cerii^ati into 
the King's Bencli. The Friendly Brother, hov/ever, still goes on selling 
cheap watches and cheap plate. The Excise, too, have been beaten by 
the sale of what is called “ British leaf,” instead of the genuine Pekoe 
and Bohea, and all the rest of the things for whicli long voyages arfe 
made and great pains taken. The licdgcs of Camberwell and Walworth 
have superseded the plantations of China ; and draggle-tailed girls and 
shoeless boys, congregated in a cow-honse, have supplanted in the London 
market all the Chum-Fos and Ho-feangs of ' Canton and Nankin. — Mr. 
Barnes, a jeweller, of Henrietta-strcct, Cavendish-square, has also been 
committed for trial ; for what, we can scarcely say : all that appears 
against him in the police reqjorts is having made love to a Miss Anne 
Vickers, who pawned some of her mistress’s property, and at last, as it 
seems, assumed lier character. As to suicides, the number during the 
month has been extraordinary — it seems quite the fashion ! a man has 
a head-ache — he hangs himself to get rid of it ; a lady has a squabble 
with her husband — slie ties herself up in a pocket-handkerchief, and 
is found dead ; a rider at Astlcy’s “ shnflles off this mortal coil” because 
he is jealous of his wife about a coachman, and because she had read 
him a letter (the equestrian not being able to read it Jiimself) charging 
him with bigamy; and a man of the name of Martindalc drowns him- 
^\i for fear of the cholei'a ; a butler of the Duke of Cumberland drowrns 
himself because the under-butler is ordered to take the plate to London 
from Kew, instead of him (liaving, it should be observed, been in the 
habit of using the spirits of wine bought to clean the said ])late — faute 
de mieux — in the way of drams). Elopements there have been few, 
if any; crim, cons., none — found out; in short, everything appears to 
have taken a gloomy turn within the bills of moi tality ; and even there, 
if we look at the streets, there seems to be very little of mortality left. 

It has growm into fashion — ^which, by the way, we cannot entirely 
approve — amongst musicians, to hurry the last few bars of every piece 
of music, so as to give, as they believe, an increased effect at tbe end. 
We, at the close of our Commentary, — which next month we propose 
considerably to augment, — adopt this expedient of the knights of the 
crotchet and quaver ; — in order to suit our space, we must condense,— 
and (rather because we cannot help it tliaii in the hope of producing the 
desired eclat at the terminattion) increase our facts and abbreviate our 
comments. 
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The DucheBB of Bedford — =who is entertaining a select circle of talent, 
including Mr. Edwin Landfseer, the incomparable artist, and the talented 
Bpn of veteran Mathews, at Rothiemurchus — ^has met with a serious 
aCcidCi^ or rather incident: a favo|irite dog which her Grace was play* 
ing with suddenly made a snap at her face, and, we regret to say, — 
according to the accounts wp have received, — has severely wounded the 
forehead and tom away part of the eyebrow. It is curious enough that 
her Grace’s brother-in-law, the late Duke of Richmond, fell a victim to 
an unfortunate circumstance of a similar nature. In the pi^sent in- 
stance no danger is anticipated beyond the inconvenience. 

Lord Bevmey has left England for a lengthened sojourn. Hert- 

ford’s return to this country seems uncertain. The Duke of Wellington 
remains 4^t Walmer during the ensuing month. The King and Queen 
go to Brighton on the 28th. Lord Westmoreland has not yet been at 
Apethorpe, although Lord Althorp has been at Althorp, where he has 
been very much gratified by obtaining some prizes for hogs and sheep and 
other animals, with the breeding of which his Lordship is extremely 
d^nversant. Lord Wellesley is by this time in Ireland — Lady Wellesley 
and Miss Caton at Harrowgatc ; and should the Marchioness continue 
firm to her resolution not to rejoin his Excellency, Mrs. Littleton, his 
Excellency’s daughter, and wife to the Right Honourable the Secretary 
for Ireland, will assume, and admirably maintain, the functions of Vice- 
queen. Prince Talleyrand has lifted himself off Lord Palmerston’s 
^iouldcrs ; and Lord Fordwich is to be married immediately. M. Thiers 
has. left us, delighted with the civility of the people of Liverpool : he 
says they have not a good idea of dressing turtle, which ought to be 
made thinner, and have plenty of toasted bread in it : — M. d’Haussez 
may set this down as one Rowland for his crowd of Olivers. The 
charitable bequests of Hannah More are sidendid, and i)ractically refute 
the calumnies of tliosc who charged the venerable lady with superficial 
cant ; — such a memorUo mori as her will is anything but appalling. 

The Yacht Club, at least such as chose to play the childish game of 
follow-my-leadcr, have been at CJievbourg. Lord Yarborough has got a 
gold BRuff-hox set wnth diamonds from the King of the French ; and all 
the pt^er members tw'o medals each, worth about five shillings. There is 
nOt% word of truth in the stoi^ of our King having commissioned any of 
the party to do anything in his Majesty’s name. — The people in Westmin- 
ster refuse to pay assessed taxes, and many other people with equal 
readiness decline to pay church-rates. — ^Therc has been an earthquake at 
*Ghichester, where the earth seems to have trembled more than the inha- 
^Id^nts; the Duchess of Kent and her illustrious daughter remain at 
i^wes and Lord Durham and his lady are gone to Lambton to receive 
the Pub of Sussex, who, having honoured a freemason’s lodge at Nottiug- 
luim with his presence, proposes visiting the noble Earl previously to a call 
at Howick, and a look in at Lord Brougham’s. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATEli- 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

BIB. HABRY OOO^RICKE, RART. 

Sir Harry James Goodricke of Ribstone Itall, Vorkhhire, a f^eiitlemaii well known 
and higlily esteemed by a numerous circle of friends, particularly in the sporting 
ivorld, died in the 3(»th year of his age. He left Yorksliire a few weeks before his 
depth, for the purpose of visiting his extensive estates in Ireland, which devolved 
to him on the decease of his uncle, the late Viscount Olermont, and on which he 
had given instructions for great improvements, benefiting a luinierous and indus- 
trious class of the poorer orders. His demise took place at llavensdale Park, on the 
21st iiist., and will be seriously regretted by many individuals in |hat country as 
well as in this. Sir Harry is stated to have derived a clear inconfe of upwards of 
00,000/. per annum from the property left him by his uncle and his paternal 
estates in the counties of Norfolk and Yorkshire, lie was passiunatelj^ond.of the 
sports of the held, and his stud at Melton Mowbray usually averaged Between 50 
and GO of the finest liuiitcrs ; at the close of last season he had 

The deceased Baronet was the only son and heir of the late Sir Harry Goodricke, 
the sixth Baronet, by Charlotte, sister to Viscount Clermont, and succeeded to thO 
title and estates in lllarch, 1802. lie was unmarried, and the Baronetcy becomes 
extinct.' ^ 

With the exception of a few legacies and one uiiiiuity of oOO/. per annum, Mr. 
Holyoakc is left the entire of his unentailed property, and constituted sole executor. 
This munificent bequest comprises tlie mansion and beautiful estate of Ribstone 
Hall, near Knaresborough, Clermont Lodge, and dt'inesne in Norfolk ; the kennels, 
stud, and all the appointments at Thrussiiigton and Melton MoAviiray ; the house in 
Arlington-street, liought for 17,000 guineas of the Marquis of Tavistock, and on 
wliichun additional 5000/. was expended, and an estate in Ireland, lately purcliased 
by Sir Harry Goodricke, in the neighbourhood of the Clermont property, to which 
Mr. Thomas Fortescue succeeds, under the stipulations of the late Viscount 
Clermont’s will ; and all his chattels. Mr. Holyoakc had not received the re- 
motest intimation of .Sir. Harry’s generous intentions in his favour, wJiich will) at 
least, add to liis iiicornu 15,000/. per annum. Mr. Holyoakc entered into a 
matrimonial alliance some years since with the sister of ]\Ir. P.iyne, of Sulby Abbey, 
Leic«.‘stershire, a gentleman who was somewhat celebrated six years ago on the turf. 
Sir Harry had promised to join n numerous circle of nohleirien and gentlemen in 
the Highlands during the present shooting seavoii. IVIany of them have already 
arrived at his shooting-box, Marr Lodge, which lie recently imrchased of tlie Earl 
of Fife; and the feelings of the guests may be better conceived than described on 
the receipt of intelligence of the piemature demise of their hospital h().st. The late 
Baronet was much esteemed by a numerous tenantry, to wdiom he acted as a liberal 
and indulgent landlord, and liis loss will be greatly deplored. 

Sir Harry was one of the most spirited fox-hunters of the day, and mast^rttf the 
Qiinrii hounds for the three or four lust seasons. He was a tlioroiigli sportsman, in 
the fullest sense of the word, and literally felt a sacrifice to a favourite amusement—* 
ottcr-hunting — in the indulgence of which, in Ireland, he caught a severe cold, and 
was carried off in 48 hours. iSir Harry Avas one of the few landlords who devoted a 
portion of his time and Avealtli to his Irish tenantry. 

SIR JOHN* STRVEXSON. 

This eminent musical composer died, in lii.s 74ih year, at tlic .scat of his daughter 
the Marchioness of Ileadfort, in the county ol IVTeatli, where he had been iur some 
time staying in a declining state of health. Fcav men were more highly^gffted. 
His genius M a musical composer was of the A'^ery higliest order; and he possessed 
varied qualities, seldom, indeed avc might .say iiev(>r, found concentrated in , one 
individual. It Avould be impossible to select any jiarticular class of 'COnjqptQ^tion, 
from his multitudinous productions in all, upon which his posthumous biographist 
would choose to rest his fame; although the public Avill perhaps' involuntarily turn 
to his “ Irish Melodies,” as the most popular, because they happen to be the best 
knoAvn. In tliese he may be said to have redeemed the character and establijdied 
the musical reputation of his native country : and the best panegyric upon their 
merits will be found in this, that they are Avell known, and as highly appreciated in 
every civilized empire in the Avorld, as their fidelity is acknowledged, and their 
VOL. XXXIX. 270. CLIV. 4 
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lieart-ren(3iii'( pathos lelt, amidst the hills and vales where their nationality is 
proudly recognised. The operas, glees, and other concerted pieces of Sir John 
Stevenson occupy a prominent position in all thenuisical societies in both countries, 
and selections from his compositions are invariably made, and are tilways most 
successful in effect, wherever festive feeling and social fellowship prevail. Jjjit Jiis 
gffnius soared above tin* pr<«lnclion.s to which we have alluded, and it was when his 
pen took ‘‘a higher and a liolier flight” that the great and extraordinary miwers of 
his mind V)eciiine thoroughly developed. IJis Cathedral Services and Anthiuns — 
indeed all his sacred music, including his oratorio — arc splendid composititm.s — 
original in conceptinn, snitahle in dignity, and expressive in execution. In all the 
relations of jjrivatc life Sir .John Stevenson was excelled by none. With a kindly 
heart and a generous disposition, he ])ossessed a vivid fancy and a sparkling wit. As 
a companion, lie liad few cquul.s ; and, unlike others possessed of social talents, he 
was no niggard in contrihuiing them whenever their exhibition could tend to 
promote festive feeimg or advance liilarity. 

llAXKAll MOltE. 

Hannah More wa.s horn about the year 174«‘>, or 1740. She was the youngest of 
five daughters of a clergyman, wlio resided at Ilanhani, near Bristol. Her sister 
had for some time conducted a small scho4>l, in which they acquitted tliemselves 
witli so much propriety, that their reputation increased, and tlicy were enabled to 
venture on forming a larger establisliment, and taking ]>n])ils of a lnghe|: class than 
they had lulherto Iieen a«'ciistomed to educate. Pati‘onis(‘d by several ladies of 
fortune and discernment, they, about the year l7fl''». removed to liristol. rthd opened 
a hoarding-school in l-*ark-stv(‘ct. It soon became one 4)f the most celebrated 
seminaries in tlie west oi Knglnnd. llamiuh More accompanied her sisters on their 
removal. She soon attracted the jiotice, and acquired the friemlsluj). of the Rev. 
Hr. Stoiudunise, their next-door ]u*ighb<Mir ; and tliat gentleman not only encouraged 
her tiiO write, l)nt is understood to have corrocu d all her early effusions. Her first 
publication, which ji]q)eared in 177^. <>r 177-i ‘The Search after IIaj)plness, a 
Pastoral Drama.* The reception Mhicli it experienced was so favourable, that she 
was encouraged to pruit, in 1774, her ‘ Sir hldred of the Bower,’ ‘The Bleeding 
Rock,* and a tragedy, entitled ‘Tlie Inflexible (Captive,’ founded on the story of 
Regiiltis. TJirough the kindness of Dr. Sionehonse, Hannah More was introduced 
to Garrick, who advis(*d l.er to write flu* the stage — for wln'ch, indeed, she seems to 
have had asiiong jircdilection. One of the early fruits (d' her acquaintance with 
the manager was ‘An Ode to Dragon, Mr. (iarrick's House Dog.’ This apjieai'ed 
in 1777; as did also a volume of ‘Essays on several Subjects, dc^signed for Young 
Dadies.” In 1771k her tragedy of ‘ Percy’ w'as jieidormed. It was well received; 
and, for a time, it seems to liK\e established her fame as a dramatic w'riter. In the 
following year she pioilneed aiunher tragedy — ‘Fatal Faksehood.’ 

It was not long, however, before Aliss More’.s thoughts took a more serious turn ; 
and, ill J78-J she liuWished ‘Sacied Dramas,' and ‘ ^llnp]il•it^^ a Poetical Epistle;’ 
some of llie dramas liad }M'eviousIy ]>een acteil by the jnipils of JMiss More’s school. 
The stage, however, having become an ahoniination in her eyes, she suhsequcntly 
availed herselt of an opportunity to declare, that she dfd not think it, in its then 
state, deserving tlie counleiiaiice of a (Jiuistiuii. Slie accordingly renounced all 
dramatic attciiqits, except as ]Kteins. 

Many years since, Hannah More and her sisters retired, with an easy fortune, 
to Mcndi}), in Somerselsliiie. There, by the e.stablishmenl of charity-schools, they 
effected a great alteration and improvement in the manners and morals of the 
colliers. 

Continuing to favour the -world witli lier literary produrlioiis, Miss More, iii 
178&9 wrote a ‘ Biograjihical Preface tti the Poems of Anne Yearsley, aMilkw'omaii.’ 
Circiimstanccn whicli aro.se out of her coniiexioii with this AnneYearstey, poetically 
designated ‘ Lacti 11a,’ excited rnucli notice and animadversion. The patroness and 
her protegee quarrelled ; the latter Avas accu.sed of ingratitude ; and she, in her turn, 
told a strange story about the disappearance of a volume of her manuscripts, Avhich 
had been left with Miss More. The dilFcrence, Ave believe, was never satisfactorily 
settled* In 1788, she jiijlilislied ‘Florio, a Tale,’ and the ‘ Bas Bleu, a Conversa- 
tion,* two poems. H<*r ‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the Great’ appeared the same 
year, anonymously : for some time it was assigned to Mr. W’ilherforce, Dr. Porteus, 
and others. This was soon folloAved by her * Estimate of the Religion of the 
l^ashionable World/ which excited much attention; ^Village Politics/ and 
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on the Speech of Monsieur Pepont on Religions Education,’ in 1793; 
and ‘ Strictures on the Modern Svstem of remain Education,’ in two v^ulumes octavo, 
ill 1790. 

It is said that, when the education of the late Princess Charlotte became a con- 
sideration of national importance, Miss More was cori.siilteJ on the subject by l^e 
Queen (Charlotte); and tliat, in consequence, slie, in 1800, produced, in two 
volumes, ‘ Hints towards F«»rining the Cluiracter of a Young Princess.’ This work 
was liououred with the Royal approbation, and that of a large portion of the 
piii)lic. 

'rJiough long confined to Jier bed by an excruciating disease, she continued to 
write, and in that state produced some of her most popular works; among others, 
‘ Chrlebs in Search of a Wife,’ Avhich appeared in 1808, and which ran tlirough ten 
editions in the course of a twelvemontli ! Her ‘ Practical Pietj^’ in two volumes, 
was published in 1811; her ‘Christian IMorals,’ in two volumes, in 1812; her 
‘Essay oil the Character and Writings of St. Paul,’ in two volumes, in 1815; and 
her ‘ Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners,’ in 1819. 

For several years her liealtli he l been in afeelde and declining state; and, after a 
painful and protracted illness, actuimpanied, at times, by feverish delirium, she 
expired oit the 7th of September, at her residence, Windsor Terrace, Clifton. 
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_ ^ _ A utohiograph}' of Joht^ alt. 2 V oLs. 

^wntohiography is with iis'iC^fiivoiipff?*^ specKfs of literature ; it gives us an infi- 
niCely better|insight into the character of the individual than any life or memoir 
written by amitlier. The man who writes his autobiography can alone unfold to 
us the secret workings of his mind, and without a knowledge of one’s motives^ prin- 
ciples, and fef*ling.5j, iho knowledge of external comiuct is, philosophically consi* 
dered, of but comjiaratively little importance. 

Rut it is clear iliat the value of autobiograidiv niu.st, in a great measure, depend 
on the honesty of the ivriler. herau.se lie may, if he please*, s, without the possibility of 
detection, give a very false rejiresentatioii ol’ those circiiinstances M'hich, in the 
esfiinalion of the Avorhl. go to tlie constitution of his charac ter. Rousseau's “ Con- 
fes.sioiis,” wliioli may he n'garded as a sort of autobiography of that singular man, 
derive their chief interest Iroin the internal evidence they atlord of their being per- 
fectly honest. Of the more luodern aiitobiogiMphicdl woiks, there is, for the same 
reason, none so interesting to us as that of Hogg. 

- Among our catalogue of honest autobiographies, we unhesitatingly }>lace that of 
Mr.flialr. We donlit not it was the conviction lh.it hew'ould redeem his promise 
to the letter of dcli\eiing a round uiivaruislied tale,” that led the public to re- 
ceive witJi siicli uimsiial interest tlie aniioiincement of the volumes before us. 
The event has shown that their conlldence was not ini.splaced. TJjo ivork bears, in 
every page, the cleare.st ei idcnce of its emanating from an honest and candid mind. 
Mr. Galt not only does not .set down ;iuglit in m,ilice” against others, but we are 
satisfied that ho ** nothing extenuates” with regar.l to himself. 11 ow' insipid and 
niiinteresting would have lieen the Life of (ialt Irom any other hand, compared 
w'ith the volumes before ns ! The idea «d' writing an antoblograpliy was one of the 
h.ippiost that ever occurred to liim; it is matter of gratiuide that Providence thus 
I'jiared his life to can y that idea into eiVect. 

JMr. Galt's life ha-, lueii one of extra'irdiiiary vicissitude. Few have experienced 
to H greater extent the ups and downs of life. The Inter, we arc sorry to say, have 
sadly ]u-ep()nderuted ; still more soi ry arc we to liiid that, in a])i»earance at least, 
“ darkness, clouds, and .slmdow'.s” hang over wdiurever may yet remain of his earthly 
existence. It is not nece.ss.iry th.it we ailvcrt, at any length, to so melancholy a 
topic. The wmrld know.s, and knou*,s w'lth a mingled leeling of sympathy and pain, 
the bodily iiiliririitief! and sufferings to which Mr. Iralt is subjected. 

Much as ive had known <if the “ dark rl iys * of Mf. (hilt’s chequered existence, 
it now appears we did not kiunv the half. Many of his adversities had their origin 
in what is called the course of things; others of them, we are sorry to say, arose 
from the misconduct of his fellow men. 

It is surprising that the manifold and aggrav'ated w'rong.s which Mr. Galt has 
suffered at tiie hands of men have not completely soured his temper. That they 
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hare not had siicli effect proves that, constitutionally, lie must have possessed tlu‘ 
better feelinpfs of our nature in an unusual (leffroe. Speaking, in lu’s preface, of tlie 
injuries he has received, or, as-lie himself einplmtically exju-esses it, of the extent to 
which he “ has tasted the hitterness of the world,” his chariuble mind leads liim to 
ascribe those injuries to what he calls ‘‘ the morliid secretions of the moral consti- 
tution — the workings of orif^inal sin — and surely,” he adds, “ the victims of disease 
ought rather to be viewwl with compassion than as objects of hate and detestation. 
No man,’’ he continues, “ c:iu change his appearaiKie by voluntary resolution ; 
ho can only improve it a Jittle by discipline ; and witli the mind it is as with the 
body, we cannot alter tlip structure, hut its vigour may he increased by training, or 
its complexion rendered inojo delicate by study, lie (IMr. Galt) would ratlier re- 
member wrongs with comniiheratioii than ruminatiMin vindictive thonglits.” These 
are noble sentiments ; they do lumour to human nature. It is grievous to think 
that such a man should have been fated to meet with so many men of characters so 
different. 

But we will follow Mr. Galt’s example, and bury his wrongs in oblivion. It is 
time that we turn from liimself to his hook. Onr opinion of it will, in some mea- 
sure, have been already ujiticipated. It is a work of comniandiiig iiiteresc. Among 
the many thousands who have looked forward to its appiMraiiec witli anxiety, few, 
if any, will he disappointed. It is one of the few iuodi*rn works wliicli, wJien once 
taken up, will he reluclaiitly laid down; it will have no skimming or hom)Iiig 
readers. We will ans wer J'or tily ji^vyr reads page the first vvjU|||gteii<^)age 

the last, and also all the page's that intervene. work wliich^1?su||^.t(j ^ 
classes — to readers of every taste ; its every page is an illustration of the 
that the romance of real lile exceeds the romance of ilction. , f 

Mr. Galt is a very prolilic, as well as popular writer ; but this appears to us to be 
decidedly the happiest effort lie has m.'ide. The incidents are inteie^ng in them- 
selves, but they arc made doubly so from the ririi and racy manner in bicli they 
are related. It may sound strange to some when wm make the remark, in refi'i-eiice 
to a man who has been so long before the world a^- one of tlie most jiopular of 
modern authors, hut the facts, we are satisfusl, hCfir us out in it, namely, that the 
style of Mr. (halt’s Aut()bi<»graphy is, on tiio whole, much lietler than that of any 
of his previous works. TJiis is the more singular, inaMiiucU as the u hole of it was 
written by an amanuensis to Mr. Galt's dictation, while all his former works were 
written by his own liaiid. 

We have said that the present volumes will be tlie most popular of Mr. (-iidt’s 
works. VV^e hesitate not to add, thatjtheir popularity will aKo he niucli more last- 
ing. The AutubiograjHiy is not a kook that will he read to-day and ftirgottcn to 
morrow”; its materials have pcrmnneiicy written ujion them; it will be read witli 
an interest little less than at jiresent for years to come. 

From the precarious state of iMr. (lalt’s lieulth — which, we regret to say, lias be- 
come inucli worse .since lie WTote his preface — there is reason to fear lliat tlie pre- 
sent will he the last work ivitli whicli he will delight the woiiil. Should sucli, 
unhappily, be the case, his friends will have the .saiisfaction of tliinkiiig, tliat his 
sun, as an author, has ‘^had a golden set.’’ llis career, as a wiitor, could not have 
finished with a more apj»ropnaie work. 

So much for the intrinsic merits of the volumes before us. A word now as to 
what is technically called the getting up.” His ]mblishep.s have done ample 
justice both to Mr. Galt and the jmldic — to the author and tin; reader : the ])nnting 
>18 beautiful; tlie paper is of the best quality: while a portrait is prefixed lo the 
'^■first volume, which eminently unites the quality of the highest finish in the engrav- 
ing with that of being a mo.'.t striking likeness. Tfie pubiisliers, in sliort, have done 
all that it w.as j»ossible for tliein to do to make the material part of tlie book worthy 
of the intellectual. 

We have said so much about llie work itself, and its ingenious author, as scarcely 
to have left any room for extr.acts; Init there is something so touching in the ac- 
count Mr. Galt gives of the death of his mother, and the rellections he makes on 
th^Vfeiit, that we ciuniot forbear quoting what he says on the subject 

While the controvor>y.” s.iy^ lu', *• between Ihe Commit loners (viz. of tlie Cainidtt. Company) 
and the Colonial OificL* was pioci-eiini^ I was ovcrUkcu by u sorrowful mi.sfortiine. In the 
course of nature niy motbor’i IHo i\,is diawlng to a cloiic, and coidd not reastjiiably be expected 
to be much prolonged, but the siuMcn e\tnu-lioii of lier intcllectaal faLiiltiea was not untiripated. 
31ie wat| however, smitten with a severe btroke of paralysis, wlivU at oucc disabled her corpo* 
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real functions, and, to a very painful degree, obscured her mind. The account of this event 
came at a lime when I was not very able to pay her a visit; but. after consulting the doctor, I 
Hot off by the niiiil, and found her condition to be as helpless us it hud been described. She 
lingered several mouths, though, to her family, she was literally no more. 

On my entering her room, she recognized me, and, in the effort to express her gladness, be- 
came awake, as it were, to lior own situation, and wept bitterly, attempting, with ineffectual 
bubble, to explain what she felt. This was her last effort of intelligence, for although she con- 
tinued lo recognize me while I remained, she evinced no particular recollection of herself, nor 
of the mere vegetable existence to whi^ she had been reduced, indeed all her seiisibilitlcs gra- 
tliiiilly declined. 

No doubt the death of a parent is a very common occurrence, and the grief of it is mitigated 
by Unit clrcninstanee, and by the eonsideratuui that it belongs to the inevitable incidents of 
Immunity ; but every sorrow is rendered nn»re or less severe by the circiinistances in which it 
takes place. In this case, when 1 look back on the intervenint; e vents, I cannot but regard my 
mother as fortunate iu the time ot her end ; she was, in couseiiucm e, spared from many afflic- 
tions of a kind she would have feit keenly. The very obliteration of her facuKies was in Itself a 
mufllingor sorrow, and though their obscurity could not be witnessed u'lthout anguish, there 
was a blessing in the di.ipeiisatiun. Tt in thi^ paitook of the colour of her life; full, in its pri- 
vacy, of what to the female mind are euMt vicissi tildes, it called forth exertion, and though few 
could suffer more intensely, still few-^r could look at the wo’-st of fortune more undismayed, 
when endeavour migl-.t avert the threat, ning. 

To iiijseU the eveiii wa*,, peihap',, inoie inllucntial than most readers may imagine. From 
my very clnldhojd it li.itl been my greatest delight to please Ibis atfectionate parent, and in con- 
sequence her los*. weakened, it! may say. the motive ihuL had previously impelled my energies. 
The world, to me, was depiivedof one that I was actuated by an endeavour to gratify, and in 
]iropurlioii the eliaiiu oi Me was diuiiiiished in its jiower; but the misfortunes also were weak- 
ened ill tlieir pungency, and no clfoiL w'us ueeessaiy to convince me, that 1 would suffer less by 
not having her anxieties to consider. 

Many yeais before I had lost iny father; but allliough few' could have stronger claims on the 
reverence of tjjeir children than tliu^e to which he was entitled, there is adiflerence in the lUial 
hive winch belongs to the father lioiu that wliieh tin* chiKl’s heart thinks is the mother’s clue. 
The one is allied lo esteem, fnonusliip, and tespeci; but the olliei is a gentle feeling, composed 
of tonlidouce, l.'iiidiK^', and gratitude. The uiic is iiioru inasculiiip in all its qualities; but the 
Ollier, w ithoiit the luimi being able to suy w lierefore, is at once more duraole and lender. Fiction 
has often recorded those divoicca of the licuit to winch paternal regaid is liiibie; but it is a rare 
and im]nobable uecuiienec to suppose the alicnatlvui of iiiateiiiul love. I am, however, saying 
mure than can be requisite to the leader who lias survived bU iiarcnts, even tbuiigh he may nut 
teel so inucli the curtailment of his inuti\es to exertion.” 

Otir bpiice, ns wo have already said, precludes the pos.dbility of^urther extracts. 
AVc regret this the less as wo aio sure that^iost of our readers, tifter what we have 
said, will i>eruse the work lor themselves. ^ 

The Headsman, 3 vols. l^J. Cooper, Esq. 

We are of ojiiuiou that whoever writes a good novel is worthy of being considered 
a public beiielac'tor. >\'liiJc his magic 3\> u]K>ii us, — wliilo avo wander amid the 
Iiills and valleys which lie calls before us, — or share in the joys and sorrows of 
lii.s moral creations, Ave forget the care and turmoil of every-day existence, and 
re\ el cither Avith a\ hat lias or Avluit might have been. lilr.Coojier, notwithstanding 
his iiatioiiul ])rejiidices, has done inurli towaids creating a good feeling between 
England and Aineiica. We cannot avoid rc^pectiIlg the JaudAvhich gave him birth; 
and though somewhat of a harsh instructor, and addicted to pertinacity, Ave must 
confess that he deals largely in truth, — tliough it be somewhat of the roughest. 

. He tells us pretty ]»hiinly that America is the finest and best-governed country in 
the universe, and that every man is a “ born thrall” (hoAvever blindly contented 
he may bej avIio is not a lepiiblieun; but then he gives us such useful hints, and 
mingles so inucli shreAvd obseivutioii and moral feeling Avith his auti-Euglish ^ 
jn inoiples, tliat Ave forgive the one for the sake of the other. 

The scene of The Head.sinaii ” lies in iSwitzerland ; and the tale is founded on 
the fact, of that cruel oltice being hereditary. "Whoever remembers— and we must, 
iji justice to tlic great American novelist, declare our belief, tliat none can read Avhat 
lie Avrites Avitliout remembering — whoever remembers The Prairie,*’ “ The 
Pilot,” *'• The Bravo,” Avill readily credit that JMr. (’ooper has done ample justice to 
this thriljjug subject. His descriptions of mountain-scenery, of the sublime in 
landscape, find no rival: he may be ttimed the iS’a/ra/or of literature. So magui- . 
ficeiit are his pictures, so fine his conceptions of the Avoods and Avilds, storms and 
tempests. He is truly a sea-kiiig ; and aa'c almost feared his rejnitatioii would suffer 
by his chousing an inland country as his scene of action ; but the very first chapter 
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of what mlfrht be termeJ the story set us at rest on tin’s subject ; for we found him 
on the borders of the Lenwui Luke, steeriiif^ his bark, like a true-born mariner, 
across Imr bine and tr.iiujoil waters. The pood boat Winkelried, faring his 
dramaixt •p^raoHcp^ goes p.nly An* ward, until overtaken by one of those hurricanes 
which are as frequent as danperous. In the stornvscene, this dealer in the whirl- 
wind and the wild sea loam excels himself. 

It is essentially diilVrent, both in its details and results, from the shipwreck so 
fearfully described in “Tin; Ihlot;’* or from Aiy of the water- scenes in “ Tlie 
Bravo.’’ Aiidu’t it almost surpasses the former in awful mapnificence. Nor are 
there wantinp softer and more gentle 2>ass:ipes to contrast ivitli the sterui&r features 
of this hiplily-wronplit novel. 

AVe Jiave observed tljat men, however competent to display the strength of female 
character, and however eloquent in descrihing the virtue and beauty of the gentler 
sex, seldom do justice t«) that, moral rclincmcnt wliicli is the most valuable portion 
of woman's nature, hut Avliicli it seems impossible to define. AVe are caught more 
by externals, and thcrt'fore generally dwell too much upon tliem in our descriptions 
of female excellence. AJr. Cooper lias liappily escaped tin’s error; and has com- 
bined in the lieiress of AA'iilading all the solter feelings of a woman a\ ith the dignity 
of a heroine, — a ('ornbination not so rare a.s we gener.illy snp]>ose it to be. ‘-The 
Headsman ’’ liimscll lias not found the favour iiionr eyes whicli the author evidently 
intended he should. A\’c cannot think it possible that one so gentle as Balthazar 
is described, woiihl continue in so loathsome an office when he had the power, at all 
events, of expatriating himself. All young ladies who lo\e the sound of trumpet, 
and delight in tlie free and hrave, Avill patroni/.i* IMaso, the tcriiahle liero of the 
book. AVhile others, who incline to the sentimental, will favour Kigismuiid, who 
we must confess is, Aiithoutany exception, the most noble and ])raiseworthy lover 
we have encoimt<‘red this many a day ; — lovers in hooks are like lovers in real life,— 
mo:it dull and uninteresting eompany, and when the Avit of .an author causes an ex- 
ception to our rule. Avhy avc have much reason to la* tlumkfiil. 

Were Mr. (Joojvm* a young author, avc should fed it right lo enter more fully into 
the merits of ‘‘ Tlic lleadsin.iii Imt liis rejnitation is cstaMislicd, his genius i.s 
appreciated, and the noA-el we Iuiav perused Avith such increasing interest Lo the 
very last page of the last volume, cannot fail to interest our readers, Avhoare not 
so hackneyed as ourselves either in book.> or liook-niakiiig. ACe li.ive forgotten our 
disappointment A\ ith tin* lleidcnniain” in oiirdeli-dit Av’r]i 'i’he Heaiisman,’* 
which is rcvcrcntiHlly jiiaced upon our ^ooksliclf between The Ihlot ” and “ Tlie 
Prairie.” 

Lurdnor s Cabinet Cyclopit*di‘a. — A Tvoalisc on Astronoii)}’, 

By Sir dolui llerstdiel, Knt. 

The accomjdislied ami scientific author of the “ Preliminary Discourse on Na- 
tural Philosophy ” has, at length, alter scweral delays and disajtpiunrnicnts, gratified 
us Avith a ‘‘ Ti’eatisc on Asironomy,” a Mihjecl for A>’liii li, A\e I'ccsiiimi, he has an 
liereditary taste and talent; for he seems lo ’‘sAveep the skies,"’ ami tell the nnmner 
of the Mars, with fo’ iniicii zeal ami jierscverance as did his venerable fiither, Avho 
explored tbe remotest hmiis of our sAstciii, ami Avhose reputation a\ ill be handed 
down to the latest posterity as the discoA'erer of the planet which licars liis name. 

, AA’^itliout AViiMing lime in giving a long history of asironomy, fiom the flood to 
Thales, and from Thales to Copernicus, or in deuiolisliiiig the Ptolemaic or other 
erroneous systems, he jiroceeds to “ teach what he kmnvit ” on the .subject ; (and who 
th^it has read lu's flist tiejiiise will disjmie liis crmjpi*tency ?) and has, wiiliiii the 
compass of a duodecimo condensed all the leading facts ol a.strouomy, and illus- 
trated, by diagrams, the mo\a*ments of tlie heavenly bodies. AVith tliat modesty 
which is the never-failing attendmit on true genius and extensive knowledge, he 
says, the utmost preTensmn of this book is to iilace the student on the thresliold 
of this particular wing of the Tenqde of Science, or rather on an eininence exterior 
to it, whence he may oimnn sonietliiiig like a gener.il notion of its structure, or, at 
most, to give iIiom* wiio hmv a isli to enter a gronnd-plau of its accesses, and put 
them in possessioii of tlik* p.i‘^s-\A md.” 

After an excellent ami coucl.--c introduction, };e proceeds at once to tlie descrip- 
tion of Avliat most nearly < innerns us ail — the Kaitli, wliich, indeed, is tlie starting 
post of the astronomer, — its course through the boundless realms of space, — hav- 
ing constant reference to it for “ murks and mea-Mires” by wliich to estimate the 
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dianpfes of situation^ or tlie relative distances of the other i>Ianets and their 
satellites. 

The earth’s diiirnal motion leads him to remark, that grreat as the velocity of 
rotation is, being to a person at the latitude of London at the rate of thirteen 
miles and a half a minute, he is uneonscious of it, because it is cnntinmuH and not 
interrupted motion, and becomes sensible only when it iirodiices jerks or jolts, which 
are sudden changes o/mo/iow—wliile gliding on the surface of a lake under a pleasant 
breeze, with the eyes shut, w'e are’iinconscious of progressive motion, till the boat 
is iiiternipted by coming in contact with the sliore, or some other impediment. 
Having s^en of the atmosphere which surrounds the earth, with its refracting 
powers, by which Ave get the beauties of snn-rise and snn-set, and the comforts of 
twilight, he proceeds to discuss the effects of change of latitude; to describe the 
poles of the eartli ; to estimate the distances of the stars; to speak of longitudes 
and sidereal time ; to give astronomical definitions witli their exemplilicatioiis, and 
thus brings ns to the end of the first cliapter. 

The second chapter is devoted to astronomical insfrnments— transits, chronome- 
ters, and clocks, lor the measurement of lime— altitude and azimuth instruments, 
reflecting and repeating circles for the measurement of angular interv.il.-s, &c. 

Tiic third to geography, with ail its interesting details, as tliey relate to astrono- 
mical olwervation. 

The fourth takes up the subjects of right ascensions and declinations ; describes 
the ecliptic and zodiac— celestial longitudes and latitudes — prec(*ssion of eipiinoxes ; 
and, lastly, gives a few prribiems to be solveil by the rules of s])herical trigonometry. 

The liltli and sixth chapters are occii])ieti witli the t wo principal luminaries, tlie 
fiun and the moon — describing their relative di.stanccs, dianieters, anil inotKms— 
explaining solar and lunar eclipses, and ]iliases ami occultatioiis ol stars, accounting 
for the variations of the seasons— each chapter ending with an intei fisting ai'couiit 
of the pliysical constitution of the sun and moon. 

Ihit our limits will not allow of our attempting even to enumenite the various 
subjects discussed in the remaining chapters, all of whicli hear tlie impress ot tho 
hand of a master in the sublime science of astionomy; and as we di* not know 
Avhere the young student can obtain more knmvledge on celestial matters, we liesl- 
tateiiot to direct hi.m to cultivate an aciiuaintaneiMvith Sir John ller^cllel. 

A Toxicological Chart, oxhibithig at one View Ihc Symptoms, Treatment, 
mid Tests of the \ariovis Poisons, Mineral, \ egetable, ami Animal ; to 
which are added, Concise Directions loi the Itccovciy ol Persons in a 
.state of Suspended Animal ion. Py William Stowe, Surgeon. 

We are no advocates for short cuts to knowledge, ami are ipiite sure there is no 
royal road either to the study or practice of the divine art ol liealing ; and, 
therefore, Ave unrolled this cliart Avith no very laA'ouralile jirepossi-st-ions. (hi pe- 
rusing it, hoAvever, Ave I'onml much useful iiifoini.ition c»>mlen^t*d in it, relative to 
the symptoms produced by metallic and An*getable poisons :iiid iheir ajijiropriaie 
remedies ; as well as to the various cliemical tests hy which ])artiuilar jioisons may 
be detected after they have been villamaisly administered, or suicid.iliy taken. Thu 
Avork of deatli is so rapidly accomplished lIiiMugii the insinimentiility of the more 
corrosiv'fi or narcotic poisons, aiul the aUnin and hurry ol the moment alloAA’s ol so 
little time for consulting elaborate treatises, that a judicious and scientific condensa- 
tion of the subject of poisons may be adv'antugeous for nnmediute reterence in case 
of emergency, and avc iinderstaiid tlio author, avIio is a respectable surgeon residing 
at Duckinghain, found the manuscript useful in his oavu aurgery, a\ Jiicli induced 
him to semi it to the press. The judgment ol the public has, it seems, been lex- 
pressed by calls for seven editions, Avhicli reiideis it unnecessary lor us to do more 
than acknowledge its'receipl, and to give it ouriipprobation. 

Library of Komance. VoL VIII. AValclemai*. 

The romance of Waldemar is chiefly founded on the CA^eiits of the Thirty Years’ 
War, as described by Schiller. The time chosen for the deAHjlopmeut of the story 
is that period of hesitation in Avlucli the Klector of .Saxouy, John George, vacillated 
between his allegiance to the Kmperor Ferdinand and the miiinlainiiig his interests 
by joining the forces of tlie Swede. The story is Avell told tliroughout, but con- 
tains nothing Avorthy of very particular comment: there aie no passages of ab- 
sorbing and intense interest-^nothing that makes the reader hang in breutldess 
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suspense on the denouement of the proceedings. Tlie characters are sketched^not 
tilled in. Tlie method of telling the story is in some portions characterized by con- 
ciseness, some qiiaiiitness, and here and there some touches of dry humour ; in 
which respects, the first chapter of the book is, in our estimation, most deserving of 
praise. The chief interest is made to rest on the personal adventures of the hero, 
'VValdemar, wh(», by the intrigues of one Baron Eisenfuss — a rival, a traitor, and a 
ruffian— is constantly placed in circumstances of imminent danger. Escapes from 
castles, defemlin-jT passes, appeals to honour, desperate combats with fearful odds, 
—the right ])!*e\.iiling, according to our every-day experience, in ratber too chivalric 
a manner, against the might, — distressed damsels, and hordes of bandits, making 
the material of the romance. One Bolandi, an intellectual, intriguing, wealthy, 
and la'iievoU nr Jew, is a well-.f^r/c/tw/ character: indeed, as wc before observed, this 
same sketching, and leaving to the reader the filling up, is the fault of the work, 
and which may, jicrliaps, be fairly attributed to the circumscription laid down for 
the writer — no romance in this collection being allowed to extend beyond one 
volume. Something too inucii there is, also, of the Ilo ! within there !“ kind of 
ivritiiig whenever a glass of wine is called for, as if such a thing might not h.ave 
been prociirc<l a century and a lialf back, as now, without a inriii frightening the 
world from its ])ropriety with this unmannerly bellowing. The book contains also 
another olijection. to ns. of greater weight, a.s it lends to propagate a most heatlienisli 
sentiment. ** No sooner,” says the writer, was the contest decided, and Gnstavns 
saw himself master of the fieUl, than he fell upon his knees, among the dying and 
the dead ; and knowing “ that the race was not to the swift, nor tlie battle to the 
sstrong,’ devoutly ascribed the glory of that day tii Him, to whom, and not to the 
arm of llesli, tlie glory was due. Woiihl to (cod.” continues onr author, that the 
exaiiijile of the pious and single-hearted (lustavus had more followeis among the 
rulers of the jiresent day !” Now', with all due del<'r('nce to Mr. W. Harrison, we 
think this mo.st alxiniiiiuble nonsense. M'ar, e\en at tlie best, “ even wdien by right 
the eau.se is sanctified,” is but a wiiidpijie-sliitiiig art,” in direct contradiction to 
the precepts of the (Jhiistian religion, and is never so hitter, so bloody, and so 
revolting, as w'hen the holy name of (lod is inscribed on the banners of the belli- 
gerents. Gnstavns AdolpJins, the Lion of the Nonh, and tlie bulwark of tJie 
Protestant (’onfederacy,” tliough ho professed a crusade against the Catholies, and 
WMshed the firm(*r establishment of a jiurer faith, was no better than those fanatic 
priests and eutlinsiastic soldiers w'lio, in the name of religion, committed every 
atrocity that disgraces strife in their invasion of the Holy Jjand. Ambition Avas 
the oliject of the Swede, and l■*rote.^taIltism was merely his jiass-word — it Avas liis 
spell to conjnie by ; ainl when he thanked (cod for the victory In* obtained, he only 
insulted that religion, the precept.s of wliich liis Avhole conduct had been violating. 
But enough of censure; the work has entertained us, and tvill tvell repay the 
trouble of reading to .ill loveia of luinaiiee. Its faults are few — its cxcellenctis many. 

Historical Tales of Illiistrioits British Cliihlrcn. By Agnes Strickland, 
Authore.s.s of the “ Rival Cru.soes,” &c. &c. 

Miss Strickland has long been a favourite with juvenile readers, and Ave are 
mistaken if this little work aa IU nut much increase her reputation in the honour- 
able and A'ery imjiortant tlepartment of literature to Avliich it belongs. The tales 
have much interest, both in subject and style, the aim of the authoress appearing to 
^ have been to jirovide for children what the Avriters of the “ Romance of History” 
ha\'e done for groAvii p(‘r.soiis. They are seven in number; tw'o of tliem relating 
to ^he times oi the Saxons, and Iaa'o others respectively to (lardiiial Wolscy and Sir 
I’Hoinas More. ** I'he Royal Brothers” is perhaps the best, as it is the longest, 
narrative in the hook; hut none is better calculated to rivet the attention and 
excite the vyiiipathie.s than “ Lady Liiey’s Petition.” The volume is closed by 
brief suniinuiies of the historical facts on Avliich the tales are founded. 

ObseiTfitious on the Injuries and Diseases of the Rectum. By Herbert 
Ma}u, F.K.S., Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

The situation Avhich Mr. IMayo holds in one of our jmblic liospitals has given him 
ample scope i or the treatment of disease.*? ; and among the many ills Avhich flesh is 
heir to, fcAv are more common, or productive of more constant discomforts, not to 
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say suffennpf, than some of those which he has described. The greater number 
admit, if early and judiciously treated, of alleviation and complete cure; while, if 
neglected altogether, or maltreated, they entail a life of misery and confine«neiit. 
Diseases of the lower part of the bowels are what many of our literary and sedentary 
friends are obnoxious to, and we should have been glad, if it had fallen in with Mr. 
Mayo's ])lan, if he had given us a chapter ou prevention, wbicli is at all times 
better, and inhiiitely less painful, in this matter, than cure. The book is not written 
in tlic ad captandum style, which is so much in vogue now in the metropolis, as a sort 
of advertisement dw/y, by which the nobility, gentry, and commonalty of 

the land lire instructed where to find relief, hut in a manner calculated rather for 
the professional than the general reader. Some of the chajiters are exclusively 
jirofcssional, and can be understood only by such readers; hut there is much in tlie 
volume that comes lioine to the 2>crsonal feelings and experience of tlioiisands of the 
inhabitants of London. 

The Teeth in relation to Beauty, Voice, and Health. By John 
Nicliolles. 

The teeth, as the author very justh' observes, arc intimately connected in their sound 
slate with beauty, voice, and health. If they become fo!\l and carious, they will suppress 
many a smile and laugh. from the unhappy sufferer fearing they should be noticed if she 
so iiidnlge.s. I.'", Ironi the same cause, they dropout of their sockets, or, from severe 
})ain, they ie<|nire extracting, the eheebs, from losing their natural support, fall in, 
and a look of premature age is thrown over the features, which would otherwise 
have a look of l.ealth and youth. The teeth are mainly instrumental in theforinalioii 
of the voice ; and on thi.s part of his subject Mr. Kicholles discourses, and illustrates 
v<'ry ahly the doctrine.s of Sir Charles Bell on the formation of the human voice. 
Mr. Nioholles’ theory on the growth and structure of the enamel may he somewhat 
novel, yet not the less vaUiahle or unworthy of perusal. Every man of science, who 
has the advancement of his lu-ofession at heart, will, we are sure, peruse this part 
of the work with j)leasnre. TJie subjects of tirst and second deulition, tooth»^he, 
tooth' brushes, and artificial teeth, are ably written on, and in such an casyv^ 
ihicnt stylo as to render the perii.sal rather a 2>l<^^&ure than a tusk. 

Lives of the most eminent Foreign Staiesmi'Ti. Vol. 1. By Eyre Evot? 
Crowe. Liu'dnor’.s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Part XLVl, 

The eminent foreign statesmen w'hose biograjdiy i.s contained in the present 
volume are the most distiiiguislu'd individuals who flourished during the latter end 
of the lilteenth and the sixteenth centuries. They belong to history, where their 
names make a conspicuou.s figure, and their lives, which have been distinctly 
written, <»r the events of which are to be found in the annals of the re.specti^e 
countries where they flourished, throw great ligh.t upon the character of tJjeir times, 
and disclose not only the politiial but the moral causes of many important transac- 
tions that would otherwise have been involved in obscurity. Mr. (Jrowe has performed 
liis task with great industry and judgment ; the scattered contents of volumes are 
liere brought together ami interwoven a tissue of plea.ving and instructive nar- 
rative. AVe liere behold in one gallery the portraits of the men tvho, without con- 
cert or })l:iu with each <»ther, sAvayed the destinies of Europe together, and, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, pwp^d the Avay ftir that stupendous reformation Avhich 
altered the cour.se and chaqi M ^ie face of the civiii/ed world. AA hat lias Leo the 
Teiitli to do in such conipaii^. surely lie belongs to another and a \’ery distinct 
cla.ss of biograjdiy than tliat as.signed him in the.se jiages. AA e shall be Jiapj>y to 
greet tin's work in its progress. AVe Avish Avell to the under taking, Avliich 'has 
been conducted liitherto Avitii that ability on the jiart of the Avriters, and liberality 
on the part of the publishers, Avliich entitle it to universal patronage. 
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A new work( by M!.is Montgomery, uuthorof 
** Lights and Shadows of German Life/* will 
appear shortly. 

Preparing for iniblication," Trevelyan.” By 
the Author of “ A Marriage in High Life.” 

Lieutenant Breton, U.N., has in the press, in 
1 vol. 8vo., a Nar»-tttive of his Recent Kxcur< 
slons in New South Wales, Western Australia, 
and V^ai) DiemenV ],und. 

A new and faithlul translation of Victor 
Hugo's “ Notre Dame de Paris,” under the title, 
of “ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” appears 
as the present volume of Mr. Bentley's 
Standard Novels and Romnnees. 

Just ready. “ Naval Adventures during 1.15 
years Service in various Paits of the World.” 
By liieutcnaiit Bowers, R.N. 

The Third Volume, for the year lB3<i, of 
“ Criiik^liaiik’s Faeetia'; a collection of Comic 
Talcs, with Humoions lllustrntions.” 

'* The Opera *, a Poetical Idustriilion of the 
Principal Musical Performers, during fhe late 
season, &c.” 

'* A Lilc of Petrarca,” from the original 
papers of the late Archdeacon Coxe. Kdtted 
by John Thurgar, Ksip 


•' Principles of Political Economy, deduced 
^ from the Natural Laws of Social Welfare.and 
applied to the present State of Britain.” By 
G. Poulett Scrope, M.l’., F.R.S., &c. &c. 

'* Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” by 
Miss Pardne, is announced fur publication in 
the course of Oclober. 


I.1.ST OK NBW rnilLICATIONS. 

Lardnei’s Cabinet Cycloptudia, Vol.XLVI.: 
Finincnt Foreign Stiitesmeu. By E. 10. Crowe. 
Vol, I. lUmo 6.S. cloth. 

Transactions of the Zoological Soc iety of 
London. Vol. I. Part I. Bojal 4lo. Ids.; co- 
loured, 

Colburn's Modern Novelists for Sept., con- 
taining the celebiated Stones of Mr. Giattun, 
entitled •* Higli-Ways and By-Ways.” 4>. 
per vol., bound. 

The Byron Galiery. Royal Svo. 1/. 16r. 
handsomely bound in nioLocc» ; ditto, half- 
bound, 1/. I Is.tJi/. 

Jrish N.itiuii„l Tides .'ind llom<inces. By 
Lady Morg.in, J. Bainm, K-oi ,uud K. F. Crowe, 
Esij. In Iji vols. Post Bvo, Price 4s. per 
vol., bound. 






THE DRAMA, J ^ 

IJAYMABKET. V 

PE^Vhe Barher of iSet'/Z/e has heou the niuce tJioseii at tin's llioatre for the intro- ^ 
miction of a new vocalist. Miss Kliza in this piece made her apjiearanco as 

liusiiia, and appears to have prained the gnhleii opinions ot the public, as, since her 
first attempt, she has appeaiH*d asl’oily, in the Beytmrx* and taken also other 

leading characters, lii personal appearance, — both in physiognomy and iignre, — 
this lady strikingly resembles her sister, Mrs. W'ood. Her ])o\vers as an actress are 
very inferior, but as a singer she bids lair to take the palm from the best. There 
is a very considerable compass in ber voice, her ariicuiation is disiinct, and her 
execution very superior. It is, hmvever, apparent that she sings with prodigious 
effort) — a Iboiistaiit gasping and straining of the voice ])rociaiiii it. 'J'herc is also j 
in her acting a great degree of awkwardness ; indeed, it is so bad, that, ai'custunicd I 
as we are to find singers without the common sense and tact to become di >'eni f 
actors, were she not a lady, and youthful wiilial* we .should feel inclined to .say I 
sornetiiirig particularly severe. In the Borber of Mr. ^Vebster plaj s Tigaro; j 

•we wonder be .should, — he is perfectly incompetent. Count Alniaviva, by Mr. | 
\'iniiig was mtide the part of a walking gentletnaok^J^lr. Strickland, as Doctor f 
Dartoio, performed with his usual excellent taste.' 

A piei'e called Stvamp Hoii^ or ihe Friend of in one act, lias been ]iro- 

dticed, and has failed. It is hy Mr. ,/erroJd, the clever author of tlie Hoiisekceprr.^ 
ai^ some fifty more successful ]»ieccs. The success of Swamp Uulf could scarcely 
have been expected. 

My Bife s Mother^ Nivhofas Flam, The Ilousckrept'r, and some other stock pieces, 
continue to draw, even at this dull season, a large and respectable audience, — a 


high compliment to the excellence of the inanageineiit. 







. it 
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VICTORIA TIIEATIU:.. 

performance of Bichard the Third, Mr. Ward taking the part of Richard, 
Theen the most attractive novelty at this theatre. U’here was a little boldness 
in this attempt, the public only recently having seen so great an actor as Kean in 
the character, and bearing fresh in their minds his overpowering energy and briglit 
points. Mr. Ward has certainly placed himself in ungracious comparison. In some 
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parts of the play lie, however, showed himself no unworthy competitor of the illus- 
trious deceased. His interview with Lady Anne was of that description, although 
the sneering devil that played about the mouth of Kean was evidently wanting. 
But ill that deference, that affectation of hiiiiiility, that assiiinj)tioii of penitence 
produced by love, Mr. Ward was, perhaps, eijiial to either of hi;* great predecessors, 
I'oung or Kean. IJis so much for Buckingham,” w'as hailed witli loud cheering 
from the gallei ies, hut, with all due deference to the vox pnpu/ij it sounded unto us 
even as bad as a rant. The expression of liis delight at the capture of his tpumdam 
friend in villaiiy, and of proud satisfaction at summarily dismissing the trouble and 
vexation he had caused by ordering him instantly for execution, was by far too 
busy and bustling. Richard viewed his enemies as gnats that stung him, and that 
scarcely at any time needed the exercise of his giant-powers to crush. They moved 
his testincss, not his rage ; and Buckingham was sent to the block mi the principle 
that Richard avows before his battle with Richmond, viz., that he would reigii 
king tlirough fear. Tlie double traitor Biickiiigliam was by far too insignificant to 
raise the w' rath of Ricliard ; hr provoked only his intense scorn, and Mr. Ward, 
instead of ajipearing agitated with delight at his ra])ture, and revelling in ail the 
extacy of indulged malice at sending him to t’ne block, should have displayed con- 
centrated contempt and reckless ti utiipii. Uhharil rejoices; but it is the elation of 
a man w'ho thought nothing could conquer him or lus fortunes, and W'iio looked 
upon Buckingham being in his jiower us another of those instances "which seemed 
to himsell: and proclaimed t»i the world ilml no obstacle, how’ever formidable, eoiild 
maintain a front against the overwlielming omnipotem'e of his daring w'ill. The 
combat w'ith Richmond w'as exccllentiy ui.iiiaged ; it partook of all the features of 
mortal strife, and w'as sustained w'ith a deadly sincerity perfectly edifying. 3'liss 
L(‘e, as Lady Anne, looked pretty, and ajijicared just the lady that w'ould liave 
yielded to the worshipping kind of flattery so inimitably practised by Richard. 
Mrs. Egertoii, as Queen Llr/al»cth, wuts tolerably efleclive, thougli melorirame, and 
not tragedy, is decidedly the forte of this lady. There is a fixedness of attitude, 
and a dtvelling in eflectivc positions that is unnecessary in tragedy, hoAvevea* well it 
muy oerasTonally tell in the dumb sliow and picturesque groujdng of a melo-drfti)^e, 
— ill the former, it is lieiieatli tJie dignity of the charactcM*; in tlie latter, if 
accordance wdrli nature, it is allow aide to the extended license of that kind of peiv**^ 
forrnance which is considered to be so^ri||^lL sustained by striking effects, ^ono 
other of the actors recjuin* comnicnt. ^ ^ 

'J'he pantomitrie oi J)o)lJho» has very considerable attentio|l, and 

has been received with well tleserved applause. IMadame Rosier, as the#^|^iit 
Don, played her part to jierlection. There is an easy dignity and eflective gniec, a 
boldness, and yet an elegance, in the manner of this lady, that is admirably assumed 
for the porfonnauce (d’ the character of the adventurous, reckless, and en:imoured 
Don. ller dress is sweetly correct, and dis})la\s her slight, hut well-tormed figure 
to advantage, and she looks to the very life the g.iy and fascinating Jkero of the 
Spanish tale. Jii the diffenuil eembats she is elegant, daring, and euCTgetic, and 
there is a humour in some <»r the dumb show that would only liave been spoiled by 
S}>eech. Without the somewhat uiijdeasiiig effects of the Miascnline iicting of 
Madeiiioiselle Celeste, Rosier possesses all her knowledge of jiantomirae, and is 
altogether a more aerial creature. Her performance in this part is as good of its 
kind as anything wc ever had the pleasincof witnessing. Mr. I’aiilo, as Leperello, 
is unexceptionable. 

Harlequin Yoi'kshireman^ or the Fairy Gift^ is but :i moderate pantomime. 

ADELl'III THKATllL’. 

The Court J\fasqncj or Richmond \n ih>' OUtcu Time^ a plaj' transformed from 
the French of Lepre aux Cleics, b\ .Mr. IM.'inchc, has betMi brought out at this thea- 
tre with consi<]erable success. As a pageant it w as gorgeous, as a dramatic effort** 
perfectly w'ortliless. Insipidity of dialogue, stale jokes, when jokes there were, 
and diilness of incident, ure hut ill atoned lor by correct ness of costume and Vicauty 
of seenie effects. As far as such things might he atoned foi, they were, eertaiuly \ 
we never remember on the stage any instance of a piece in a small theatre got up ^ 
with such historical aiwuracy of costume, and altogether such splendid accessories.'^' 
Tlie story of the piece derives its interest from the attempts of Reginahi de la Pole, 
a iiejiliew of the famous Catholic cardinal, endeavouring, by haunting the Court 
at Richmond, to procure an interview with the lady of Jiis" Jove, Mrs. Waylett, 
who is ill the train of Anna Boleyii. In these effortf he is opposed by a bully 

\ 
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suitor of the lady’s, one Sir Mark Goring (Rlr. O. Smith), Captain of the Yeoman 
Guard, who lights, kills, and almost eats, every presumptuous courtier who dares 
to oppose his will. The most redeeming part of the performance was the singing 
of Mrs. Waylett, who, although scarcely convalescent from her illness, sang with 
great beauty and sweetness the lovely ballads that interspersed the monotony of the 
})iece. Miss Murray, as Anna Boleyii, played the character of a very frivohnis 
Queen with much doll-like prettiness, free from all dignity, and guiltle.ss of Queen- 
like deportment. The piece was successful, which we attribute to the scenic ex- 
cellencies, and not to the merit of this worst production of Mr. Plaiiche’s pen. 

T/te Mummy ^ and some other popular pieces, in which the linmour of Mr. John 
Keeve has had full play, have generally heeii the after-pieces. On Saturday the 
theatre closed, wlieii JMr. Serle delivered the following address : — 

“ Ladies and (Jentlernen, — I am deputed by the proprietor to offer yon, on this, 
the last niglit of his season, liis sincere thanks for the patrtniage with Avhicli yon 
have honoured this establislinient during a period of calamity and general dej)res- 
sioii almost urijiaralleled in theatrical In&tory He has desired me, at the same 
time, to state, that many unforeseen di/ficiities have hitiiert<» prevented the building 
of the new English Opera House, but that those vexatious impediments have been 
gradnally removed by uiircinitting perseverance; and there is now every reason to 
Jiope that a very few incmths will enable him to welcome his friends and tlie public 
in a theatre worthy of them and of the pnrpo.se for which it will he erected — 
namely, the ailvancement <*f dramatic music in this country. Tlie proprietor fc« ls 
confident that he will then he enabled to redeem his pledge of restoring the Engli.sli 
Opera at least to that degree of credit which it hud actpiircil for some years before 
the disastrous event that drove him to :m asylum where all his energies have been 
cramped, and his main ohject defe.itcd. Ladies and Gentlemen, in this hope, and 
in iiis uaiTic, as well as in tliat of my brother and ^i^Ler i)erloruicrs, 1 bid you, for 
the pr45Sent, most respectfully and sincerely farevell.” 

Madame Wstris opens Jier theatre on the Sdtli of this month, as do also Messrs. 
Matthews and Vates the Adel])hi. Both theatrtjs appear to have a most effective 
oompaiiy. 


FIN EWARTS. 

Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. Edited by T, K. Hervey. 

5 « - I 

^ Althougli we hy no medn.s agiee witli the editor of this work, in considering that 
the taste for sculpture, with few exceptions, is rather on the decline in lliis country, 
and ulthot^h, on tlie contrary, we have reason to know tliat a feeling for lluh 
siibliiiie art is .slowly and steadily, and, consequently, lastingly taking root, we, 
however, give Mr, Hervey credit for his intention ro attract the great mass ot tlie 
public to tlii.s elevated art, and, if possible, aniicipare its certain triumph in tins, 
one of the greatest (d modern states. Vet, we would not, hy any means, he uiider- 
atuod as complaining of the hitherto protracted advance of our taste for sculpture ; 
but merely as a portion of the press, encouraged and sustained hy the public for 
^ feucli purposes, performing our devoir hy arousing the attention of the generality of 
our coiiiitrynie]i, whose thoughts are otherwise employed, to a sense of the duty 
they owe themselves and their country, to cultivate t>ne of the purest, highest, and 
most dignified of all the vai i(jus constituents and characteristics of the civili/.ation 
aud refinement of a Jloim\hing nation, namely, the art of sculpture. 

C 'The line arts, to iirogress on a solid basis in any country, must, in some degree, 
i imdcrstuod hy tlie generally of the people. This once achieved, their severe 
and scrutiniy.ing observance wm be intently and knowingly fixed on the selection 
of. ijfti awards to, professors oy the government, tlie committees of taste, &c. 
and^us the only imperative and effective check can be put on the shameless job- 
bingwith the public money and patronage, so glaringly characterized l»y such un- 
couth abortions as that in the Park, miacalled a “palace ” — by the disgusting com- 
bination of a National Gallery and Koyal Academy of Arts with a barrack aud a 
workhouse ! occurring in del’.umu- of the reilccling portion of the community on a 
haridful of ground scarcely^ufiicieut to servo the necessary purposes of either one 
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or the other portion of this lipteropreneoiis association *. It is to prevent the recur- 
rence of the al)ove-iiamed ubominahle abuses of the public confidence, and to direct 
tlie. stream of public favour from pretendiiifif quacks and impudent impostors into 
the broad and unobtrusive course of modesty and merit, tliat we wish a taste for 
all things appertaining to art to be more commonly understood among the people, 
so that, by their uplifting a unanimous and decided voice against such ignorant 
and dishonest practices, at once present an effective barrier to a recurrence of the 
abuses of the powers in matters of taste with which they necessarily invest a few 
individuals. 

Among the most alluring and eflective instructors and improvers in this universal 
feeling for art, we liave always held the “ lihistrations of Modern Sculpture,” a 
third number of Avhich is now before us, and which, much to the credit of its 
spirited editor and proprietors, fully equals, ff not surpasses, tlie former numbers. It 
contains tliree exquisite engravings of selcctiotis from the chief works of Carew, 
the divine Flaxinan, and Canova. The first, “ Aretliusa,” a statue in marble by 
(.larew, is a most charming production from the hurin of 7*rr. Dyer, wlio is, we be- 
lieve, deaf and dumb, and an i lcvi of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and wlio has 
lately returiie4«from a long sojourn in Paris. It poss'^sses all the grace and chastity 
of the original, and, with the exrep- ion of a want of foreshortening in one of the 
thighs, and a little indistinctness about the car of the dog and the heir of the 
nymph, which may possildy not be the fault of the engraver, we think it one of the 
most successful elforts of the kind that has been done. Ilis Venus, after Caiiova, 
is, we think, not quite so successfid ; it is rather too attenuated, and the parts are 
not sufficientlyBiuiple or free from petty iiiidulations, and the extremities are too 
large; hut wlimier these discrepancies are referrible to the engraver or tojSie 
draughtsman we eaiiiiot say , — it is, noLwithstanding, executed with all tha^ 'care 
and attention to delicate ininuti® and drawing in individu al part s, w hich ar d some 
of the pleasing and cerlain characteristics of excellence in fMln|p‘nvel'W%b(ft'i(ins 
and pleasing art. Mr. Thompson has rendered the other, after the divine Flaxman, 
with great clearness, decision, and effect. The snhicct is Michael orerromiiig Satan, a 
group in marble, executed for, and in possession of, tJiat nmnificeiit jtatiou of an, the 
Earl of Egrernoiit. Tliis plate, with the exception of the hack of Satan, wJiidi is 
liard, and appearing as if it were paved with muscles, is the finest of tlie dot kind, 
as ajiplied to sijuljitnre, that wc rciaeniho^ ever to have seen — the angel rs a perfect 
gem in art. Equally happy in the poeti^i illnstiMtions is Mr. T. K. Ilcrvcy : his 
poetry accords deliciously with liis suhje\%, and is chaste and harmonious, like the 
distant chiming of a silver bell, lending g&i additional charm and interest even to 
the most exquisite production of lier sister art. Although our space is limited, we 


* We learn from tlie public prints tluil iNfi. WilkiiiK is really l.iUine, the preliminary steps to 
the nctuul pei])cLriitinii of lhis|»ios.s outrage upon taste, jiidi^ment, feclini?, iind fitness — this 
oiitrai'e upon the public, whose voice, one iiiil all. liU'> been litlcil loiiilly nf^ainst it. 'J'rnly ex- 
cclleiit c.rciVmrii^A to conlcmphition and study (the sole objects of the bmldiii'jJ toj^th visiter 
and student are * * 

“ the iielehlag slee'^, and the shrill trump, 

The sinnt-Uirnntj drum, tpe e.:i -p>nn.u/ Ide, — 

Piidc, pomp, and ciicnm^tanee ot jjlorions war 

•and the tasteful Tecoueiliution ol the barbarobs and deinor;;lizini; arts of war and one of its 
wretched results, 

The parish ]iooi house aivl its wealth ol woe,” 

with the 


Palm and olive branch of peaceful ai t*?.” 

We must indeed ronlVss llnit ibis arran;tcinent has norr<7vat least to rrcomtncnd it, and we can 
iniif^ine how the ffreiit Fion Nash, the nii<lity-inlndetl arrhitect of the Chinese Paviiioii, of the no 
less renowned ami merltonoiii assocnition ol stoocs at Jtiickinehiiin (iati’, must envy Jl/r, Vt iJIfuis 
the delectable taslc of ^eallzin^^ it, espi ciiilly as, -by l.ippiii|» oti a slice ol llie view of M. Miirliii’a 
VorUi'O, ** its efl’cet {'< to hr iniprorrft” ttml thereby i-oiieetin,? that error i oiiimitted cvinl by the 
jrre.itTi ■ ... . 

which, 
public ^ 

raised 1 , ,, .. 

— after so much iirotessioiialand tcchtiicdl cldinour on the Miject among aichitccts, that one of 
the latter body siiould be found lo lend a Iniiiri, nay, propose to block up trom our siglit one of 
the liTii St of our chnrclies, and this, too, after th^ obstrur tiona toils view and propei appreci- 
ation had been so rectuitly, and, with much dltlicnlty and expense, so fortunaiely removed. 
Had it been even the JiucklnRliarn woikhoi.se, alias “ Palace” — the ponderous portico and ' 
obstructed eiilraiice to the new Latv Society in Ohancery- l ane, — had it been Lati glnim Church,, 
or even the liotidoii Unlverr'ily, or St. George’s Uospital,— heaai^wc 
above public butldinGfs, even their cxclu.sioii trom public view would scarcely be justifiable. We 
will not trust ourselves to say more at preseutott the subject of this new natioualjVh. 
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cannot n*frain from closlnir onr reference to this beautiful work witli a quotation 
i'loin his illustration to the Arethusa. 

** W'c hear tliem, yet I—theh low aiul lulling aong 
Vet haunts the drciinter, when the bouI U still, 

In spirit mirth the waterfall among, 

In spirit sighing from the distant hill! 

Their sweet, wild whispers, in the hush of noon 
Steal dimly upward from the river cells, 

Or (foat beneulli the melancholy moon, 

Wlwre night and silence ring the lily hells I 
Their ancient tones moke musical the nir. 

In the deep pauses of the sumincr-breeze, 

And Dryad-voices wander everywhere. 

In dreamy talk umidthe solemn trees I — 

O'er the bright meadows — iigor the huiintedToiint— 

Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spainf^ 

*JUid the pine-temples on the inoonlit mount. 

Where htlliness sits, to listen to the stars. — 

111 the deep glade where dwells the )>roodiiig dove, — 

Through the lone valley, — by the rnshin£i rill, — ^ 

Where’er, of old, the nymphs were wont to rove. 

The heart may hear their steps and voices still I” ^ 


_L 




V 1< . 

^^G^enwi^ 

Of tfiJ^BRva'^W^fVrecnwicb. an llpariitiis by which naval cMittaiiis, tiiking 


VAllTETIES. 

/. — Thpro lias rccoiitly crpctoil on the highest turret 


tlteir clojmrturc from the Thames, autXal lo the chnmoiiictrr-mjikrrs along its banks, 
and in all pans of London witldn sight ( f tho apjtaTatns, may know the instant of 
nwii, or Avlicn thesnn jiassps the inoridij^ ,ol (irtnnivviclj. This dcsiralde knowledge 
4e com nmni rated or obtained by the rr« tioii of a }»olc or n■la^t, on which slides a 
larg-e ball or glolir, six or right frrt ii» liamelcr (cotisfqiirntly visible at a groat 
distance), and at tlie toji (,f this polo aj argo cross is lixrd. \Tl»rn the jMiriiosod 
iiitelligoTior is to ho givon, the hall is dra m upclosoto the cross, about ten minutes 
before mid-day, and at the instant of lU m (or twelve) the ball falls. Thus, by a 
telegraphic, signal, the instant of noon ^ I the British Ohseivatiwy i.s made known 
to ail whom it may concern. Tlie value iR this knowloilgo rnusthe evident to those 
who art? conversant in nautical astronoi lyWn* geography, aud are aware tliat tlie 
Tneridian of Greenwich is tlic point from \ hijr.li longitmles are calculated east oV v/est^ 
of tliat place in all Knglish sc.ientilic hoo! .s hud naval eliarts. A somewhat similar 
plan liasiifeen followed hirmauy years hj I m government observatory at (’opeiihag^i, 
where ujHag is Inni'ed down v hen tht? si a h^s uttained its ineridi|m altitude; hut 
the it«e of a haW or globe of large dianu fer.’li^ now adojited at (^^nwich, is far 
pretjpralile, as it will be alike visible on a sides and at all times, Avlieilier the uind 
blows Ughf or strong. 

<v‘The jireeediiig," obsmves the* Literal r (iazclte/ ‘‘ is correct as to the description 
and design of tlie ap]mratu.s on tlie roofo Gre'enwich Observatory, w'hicli, however, 
is not ]daced on, hut l>y th^jjsnle of one ol ^the lurrels; neither is it jet hroiifjht into 
Action, but- w ill be so ui.cn the jireseii iball (wliicli is temporary, m(?rely hoops 
covered will) canvass) is siiiier.seded hy!a faohe of iron constructed for tlie purpose. 
Tilts plan, wliicli is excellent, will hei 
Astronomers witliin tlie sphere of visio]t| 

(itgify, extends to a considerahJe ' 

year I7.*12 the rcvei||^e of the 1 


I' . .. 

wliicli, q^iug to the elevated site of the 


eiMe 

b^abini^filMMl/., the jinmlie»f its me] 
Sibout In the yt?ar ^12 the n 

the iinniher of its members to 15,00d, a|i|i 
three-quarters. Tkus in the course ofl 

]iUjUi4red ibl4* 

— It a|>] 

V* Tnj^Bank'of Kn^Sna notes wliich )iai 
Nov. 2d, lU^l,aud which were issued, fi' 


|iily ajipreciated by nautical men and 
■ ell, qwii 
aiice.’/^ 

ietv f (n*^VQmoting Chiji^an 
ijieTx 4(i0, aiiSFtfijp ib.sue or its jmhlfrfTtions 
line of tlio Socif^y amounted to fib, 000/., 
its publicatioiti' to nearly a million and 
century its operations have increased a 

lears from a Parliamentary return, that 
^ not been paid into the Bunk 'so lute as 
its foundation in 1007 to the yeai’ 17^; 
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areas follows; Of 10/. 241/1; of 
of 40/. 2o-l‘) ; of oO/. «r.72 ; 

600/. 3400 ; of 1(M)0/. mi/.’* As the] 
anil many of them nearly 140 yel 
their way to Threadneeeile-sl 
the profits W'hich the Bank of Eni 
upwards, which have been “ lost or 
another return recently maile to^tlr 
notes, dated Mardi 2, 17U7j 
not paid on Nov. 1, 18Sfj tVas 30' 
mislaid.” 

Puhj^is . — Tlic number of piib^f cai|6 ffi mxf <onyicte*(l for 

pernfminff ( ' ‘ ' 


5/. 002; of 20/. 11,803; of 26/. .30«8 ; of 30/. 
100/. 0032 ; of 200/. 2444 ; of JWK)/. 4023 ; of 
hole of these notes we^e issued 70 years sinr^, 
s ag<S'the chances against any of them ever 
arc at least Ove hundred to one. Tiierefore 
,nd has derived upon note3 of ten pounds and. 
Jslaid,’* amounts to 4,301,700/. sterling. From 
llottse w'e find that amount of 1/. and Hi/. 
17, 1820. issued lihe Bank, and which were 
" 10 .** Most of wcie are prplmWy “ lost op 


lung disorderly conduct in theij 
times, from the 1st of April 18.‘12, 


i liQui^s, or for keeping them oppn at ui4a#ful 
the 1st of Aprils 1^33, was 17 Xa. The 
or like lDflhnces during the same period was 
* 

ntities ,of corn, grain, and meal, imported 
St, 1833, it appea»kpiat qiiartel^s of 

d arrived at the^pn't of London, and that' 
I for home consuraptioi^^ Thpt Wiajjitity oC 
ugiist was 8397^34 qu^ters* - 
the sealing and uttering of forged stamps,*' 
Mamj»s may license ]>ersOn|^||j^ sell Stamps, 
hili-distiihutors,) upon flSl^ring intd bonds 
(n\ oath'bettig made, dtat there is"./fca^on to 
ed .stanqis in his possession, const^des iriay 
Mich persons. TlMi>biB repeals the stamp 
lineteenth clause provides tliat money shall 


Thte Dill eomes into operation on the lltli of 


duty on Hi'tiiicial mineral water, 
he ijjureii for cancelled stamps. 

VuUu'nlions ) — A return has been }>rcsentcd to the House of Commons 
^f the iiTuu.bQr of piTsoms committed by msigisfrates in the metropolis and the 
^country for Selling uiislamped publications, from the 28tli of July, 1/1.32, to the 27 th 
of Fehruary, 18,33; also of the iiumher of persons iwuv in prison under such, 
committals. By this return it appears that the number of committals during this 
period amounteil to 224, and th.it the nuinlaji* of persons now in prison is only 
seven. y^Wli one exception, all these committals took ])lacein the metropolis, there 
haviq^ but one pertoii committed in other jiarts of tlm^country, namely at 



! w 18.33. — According to a parlimneiitarv return, his Muiestv’^ ships 
PTd vessels ill commission, at tlie coinmeiuement of the present year, c^ipf^sted of 
ve tirst- rates, -whose joint com])lemcqts amounted to 2918 men ; two serriii^ntes, 
844 men; foitnthird rates, 236S me4^' five fourth rates, 22.’i5 meii^ ten 
2799 men ; fourteen sixth r.ite.s, 2/09 men; thirty-five sloops, 3085 men ; tl|lp%’- ; 
three yachts, surveying vessels, brig sloops, /s-c. J,>9.3 men ; ihrirteeii steainf^esselsi^' 
484 men; and twenty-six packets, 7o4 men. The total amouni of wages for- the 
officers and men employed, 22,500 in inimher, jiicluding 12 ihig-ofticers, one 
CHimmqidore, 99 secrciariew, servants, &c. and 2321 m^ior reliefs, waS'^7)375/- 
l*ay of able seamed, 1/. 14.». jier lunar ^onth. ^ 

Britinh Army m l/133.“At the same .perfed the military forces stationed in our 
colonies were lus follotjfs C^o of Hond Hope, 1725 ofbeers and men : Ciihraltar, 
2875; Malta, 2388; fonian^ feamis, 2/J89 ; Canad.is, 2417 ; AVestern Africa, 255; 
Nov. i Scotia and Bermuda, S222 ; Windward and Leeward Colonics, 44lt2!]|^ Jamaica, 
Bahamas, and lloiiduras, 3122; Mauritius, 1445; Ceylon, .3547; New^SgU^ 
Wales and its dejie'hdencies, 2539. Total 30,855. In Great Britain there wert 
573lcavaliy; 4452 foot guards ; and 18,569 infantry. Total 28.772. In Ireland, 
2626 cavalry ; 7-4^ guat^s ; aiid 19,428 iiifuntry. 22,799. In th6 East 

Indies, 260.3 cavalry ; and 45,701 iiiiaiitry, making a grand total of 100,790. 

Ha(f-pay Officers. — Forty-five military gentlemen are empk)yed as ‘haJ'rac^maB- 
ters at home, and thirteen abroad, whose half-pay anfiopnts ^.63/11/. 

10,424/. Forty-one as police i^nstables in 4rdattd, 3 1 29/.' an4 salaTies 

6945/. Eleven in military departmeufii at hon^ and Ime abroad, halfi>pay 2724/, 
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fialarios 5259/. Twenty-jaiprlit under tlie rorenu^ nt home, and five abroad, half- 
pay 2703/' salarifjs 5418/.’ Forty-five held colonial, and twenty-one miscellaneous 
' appointments, half-pjdy 7883/. salaries 11,2194 llie total number holding e.ivil 
employmients at hdme and abroad, in our own service and under foreign govern- 
ments, is 2)li^w^dse haUi^pay r^ired ftltowance^'and civil salaries amount to 74 , 075 /. 
,,per aiintfm','^ - ^ ^ ' i 

ot thO oommissiopiej^s (or huildjixig Additional churches, for the year 
en’(8ii% at Mamh, 183^, 88594 .6«. The secretary and surveyor 


. Tk^ jfroatest nno^»0'r o£^r!soj||era confined at hne tfihe during the year 18.32, at 
tho'ga^ in m — Qoldbath^elds, J840 ; Horsemonger. 


lario, 210 ;"Bri(wWl^i Ifi^l NWgafC91#;^^cmtentiary, 587 j Giltspur-striiil, 180; 
TotMll^^l^^U94^ J^ixton, 285./f. ' t ‘ v 

n^e^pclmd valj^e ot hones im|A)rted into j^lreat dimng the year 1832 

9i,7fio/. 5*.'‘5f/. The total quantity of llrJtisK e^^jbrted from the United King- 
dom ‘iBiiring the year ended the 5th of Jiil}41883, tfUs' 342,789^wt./ being a de- 
' craase, as c^pared with 1832, of 250,844 cwt. ^ 

The number of 'methfiffst preachers in Kn^and this year is OOt) ; in Irijland, 143 ; 
of mcxpi^hAlhs^n Finland . 270,170; in Ireland, 24,103; on various missionary sta< 
tions there ^are IplwSpreacliers, and 4^788 members, ^^le tHiital inirnber of preaeliers 
in the world is 3504, an increase of^DU si we lust year ; of members, 014,131. an 

tncreaitf of 6^34. f C* ‘ 

Tlf^ppmlW granted for the last seven ye.iTs to prisoners in the cus- 
tody ofjwse of the Cofirt^f Kind’s Bencli is stated to he as follows; — 

1820, 7felr lH|27, 4811; 1828, 3751 j H120, 3759 ; 1830, 2981; 1831, 2797; 
)832, 2193. 

During tlic session of 18.33, petitions for 212 private hills were presented to the 
House of Commons, of whieli iuimher'4C werc^ot proceeded with, and lCCrecej|ved 
the^yal assent. * %. ‘>5^, 

The number of imperial gallons of Britisli and Irish spirits which paid the liomAjjjf 
consumption duty lU tlic year 1832 w^as 20,778,558, l)eing a decreHiD}on tlie pre-, 
ceding year of 1,60(»,850 gallons. 

Tlte amount of duty received from sea-policies from tlie 5tli of January, 1832, to 
the oth of January, 1833, was 212,585/. 11s. 2c4 Of this sum, th(> Itoyal Exchange 
Assurance Coinpariy paiil 3480/. 3$. 0</. ; London Assurance, 1.3,739/. D. 3i/. ; 
Alliance Assurancsta 11,92.3/. — Tlie amount of duv^-epiijed for sea-policies during 
the above period, for Irelaudy^jw-as 23574 7«. 5d. . 


TOREIGN VA^TIES. . 

in the Grimeaj Feb. 183.3. — Last year, ou opening the harrows (/-tfryaw) 
in this neighhourhootl, two fine tombs Avere discovered ; one of them in what is 
called the Golden Hill CSolotoi Kurgan), whicli is remarkable for its extraordinary 
size; tljtl^otber for its fi^ fresco paintings. From tipe immemorial, a belief, 
\vhich ^eei^ed to be coiifii4ftd by numerous traditions, pre^ailed^vamongthemhabit- 
Snts of Kertsch, that immense treas^»s antiquity Av^e buried "in the Golden 
Hill ; and tlilli conjecture was .strengtnene^l by tlie faqt that, in the first quarter of 
this century, several tombs Avere discovered near ^^t^l^tiee, which contained a 
great utvnsils of gold. This kurgan, wnT»i k aboiU four n’er.sts from 

lhe4o:tyn|l^i.stinguished by its magnitude. ItcroAvns'flie summit of an eminence 
-fphllui ilopes from Mount Mitliridates on the w'est, resembling the (Cupola of an 
inIrocTise building. TJie whole kurgan w^as formerly surrounded ^ith a gigantic 
lyill. the colossal Intones of Avhich Avere put toother Avithout mortar (.a real Cy- 
cRTjiean Avork) ; hut onl^ small part now remUns ; the rest was destroyed' during 
the conquest of the Oimeu. The diameter of the hill afi«hc bottom is forty fathoms ; 
» its height, ij(8Ujdi hais,^been rather diminished by preceding excavations, is about ten 
latih&is. , coiilijyl i|^irely,,of,i^bbish, and broken stones, on which account the 

^sign of opting slowly. After j^orao labour the workmen came 

entrance w wlncii;i \va8 niu^futhoins one and a half broad, 
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and about foui* liififh, and half c]u>ked up wit1>‘.eai‘tb. The upper part wasr supported 
by stron^f beams, most of them quite ‘ decayed thrtm^K age. .At the end of this 
entrance was the tomb — a hind jof oirculair hall, with &vaiplted (X)nic/id roof. The 
interior is three fathorhs in diameter $ the height to tbe»v'aulted roof a fathom apd 
a Imlf, anil !»ix fathoms ivitU the roof, which 4s crtVI^red with h resinous Kubstance of^ 
a dark -violet colour. Fragments of coffins^ bones scattered 'hlinut, &c., siio# that 
the tomb had been opened before. A copper coin of ^Mifchridhtes 111. was the only 
thing found in the entraiTce to tills great tqinb. lihsidls thb Golden, 11411, ths^e is, 
near to Mount Mithridiites, aiiot^, remark abliti Jar its siV.e^aiid regular' cthd cal 
form. The north and east sides ooiiKisf' neat pieces of' ihck^ the others di;o 
buried under rubbish. After digginif abbij^^^^liathorns, friigmen|8 tX Were 

found, then jars of a ])eculiar shape; these were one arsheeii high, well cldled,' and 
contained funereal ashes^mall gtdd crowns, ''sacrificing utensils, and,. other things. 
The scarcely visible (ireek insciiptlons indicated the iiames tiWth^^ deceased who^ * 
ashes were contained in the jars. After examining tTie liill on one part, tlie-\vo1t'S&* 
men proceeded to. dig on tluijsouth-west side, wluM-e a verv*^evident elevation pro- 
ntised a more valiinhlu <liseovery. In fact, they sooii found two tables of soft siohe, 
with human figures, and the fi-llowing iiist ription : i'PMlS -I'ANNA XATPIffi i . e, 
Krmis Phanna, rejoice thou ! and ‘lOAOTATIi: KA’i TU)S ‘HAOHAHS' XAIPETF* 
i. e. Pliilotacs and Philrtble’s^son, rejoice thou ! — Soon afterwards they came to a 
tomb witli an entrance or vestibule. I'lihajipily, it had been previously explored, 
and even the lloor damaged. It* one fathom and a iialf long, ono^hroad’^iliiirl one 
fatliom and three-quarters of an ai>heen high : it is built of a sofLjStone. J)vcr the 
door is a male figure with a basket of lloweis in his hand, %eaiitifuUy designed ; 
and on the opposite wall two peacocks drinking out of a vase. Rather lower, the 
combat of the pigmies and the cranes is repres(‘ntcd. On the side walls are 
birds sitting on the branches of trees ; and over them arabesques, and wreaths of 
flowers. All the re.>t is covered with rustic-work. The greater part of the mmit- 
ings are preserved ; only some portions have fallen down with the stucco. 

We learn, from the Annals of Agriculture,’' tliat in liu* year l/do, fflrqiian- 
tity of liernp exported from St. Peterslmrgh toKfigl.ind alone, amonnte<l tr) ,'k‘'akfj{)0 
cwt. ; and assuming that it recpiires fi!|^ acres of ground to pr aluce a ton of liemp, 
the whole space of ground requisite for traising the aiuive quanlity wouid amount to 
fjn,47r> aiu'es. Since that period it has been much more extensively grow'u in Russia. 
We find that in about 000,000 cwt. Avere exported in liiiiisU ships from St. 
Petersburgh. 

In America there are oO religious papers ; out' of them liai^ 28,000 subscribers, 
another 10,000, and several of tliem upwards of 3000. ^ 

Suicidrx . — During the year 18.31, there ivere 28fi bodies exjKjscJ at the ]\rorgue 
ill Paris, of which 197 Avere recognized ; in 1832, there were 341 exposed, and all 
but 32 recognized. ^ 

The mackerel fishery on tlic coast of A’^rirrnaudy has been most jirodiicfiA’C during 
the last season. IVeilty- three boats, of 1*280 ton's legistcr, and their crews ^^inoiint- , 
ing to 440 men and hoys, have taken 1,378,000 fish, Avhich have produced a sum of. 
103,710 francs. 

There are annually consumed, at Paris, 7f>:00l) oxen^8000 cows, 70, o3>) calves, 
80,000 pjg.s, 370,000 sheep; the sale of poultry and g.'iiUe ainouTilsijto 8.000,000 
francs, fish 4,000,000, oystcis J,000,0(|||, fresh Avater fish 800, OOO frjjjics. 


RURAL ECONOAIY. ’ ‘i’ 

Crimson Clover. — ^The followong notice is extracted from the fiftli edition of ^le 
Code of Agriculture, p. 43;^, and rts object is to bring into exteifeive use, as a field 
crop, a plant liitherto ciilt^nted only in our g:irdeiis, a.s a curious and rather pretty 
looking annual: — “ It is a subject of astonishment that Ifliis valuajjle plant (the 
Tri/ulium incarnntum) should not Ipiv^e been long ago int j^g ged into ttiis conniry^ 
and cultivated on an extensive scale. If .s(iwii^n''autiirn^^|i!hf a crop of potatoes 
and other roots, it produces next spring a cr^ fit tflr soiling cdttle, eight 
days earlier than lucerne, and a fortnight beff^^^ clover. Care, liowever, must 
be taken to have good seed, and not to so^ iC tdo deep. It produces two excellent 

^>C/. — VOL. XXXfX. NO. Cr.IV. , ' 4*^ ji 
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crops in one year, the first of which should he cut as soon as it comes into flower, and 
the second will produce a considerable quantity of seed. From its early growth in 
spring, when other articles for feeding stock with advantage aj'e so difhcult to be 
obtained, it is likely to become a valuable acquisition to British husbandry.” If 
this cloyer-.the seed of which is, we believe, to be had in considerable quantity of 
the ited merchants in this country — be sown in spring, it is considered that it will 
produce a full crop in Scotland in the months of July or August, and must be of 
great value to those on whose lands the common red clover does not succeed, or 
where the crop may have partially failed. It is proper to remark, that this is an 
annual plant, and therefore should only be employed in partial husbandry. 

To prevent Beer from becoming There is a way of preventing beer from 

getting acetous, or what is cdled hard, which is as simple as it is eflicacious. 
Beasouing on the^lain principles of chemical science, we were led to try it, and 
have this summer umnd its triiili and advantage. It is nothing more than to sus- 
pends knob of marble by a piece of tape from the bung-hole to near the bottom of 
the barrel, njion which, being pure carbonate of lime, the acid quality of the beer 
acts pn its incipient formation ; it consequently becomes neutralised, and thus is 
kept from turning hard or sour. In our experiment the. marble was considerably 
eaten away, except where the tape encircled it, and the Ix^r remained sound and 
fresh to the last droj). We irientioi^^this discovery us being a point of some con- 
sequence to householders, and especially to farina's and their labourers in harvest 
time ; tor it is more likely that weak beer should Hftcorne sour than strong ; it is much 
more healthy to drink it fresh than ever so little turned, and, in the way of 
economy, many barrels might be saved, whi«-h are every year thrown into the hog- 
tub from becoming undrinkable. It will do good, however, to every species of 
beer, and, we expect, to any kind of hoinc niade or even f(f)reign wines in cask, 
which have or are likely to become tart or sour. — Oxf(»rd Journal. 

SiriBohert Kerr Porter, our Consul at Caruccas, has forwarded to tliis country a 
smalK^clupply of tlie Victoria wheat, so much extolled by Hnmholdt for its produc- 
tiveness and for tlie short period required for its growth. According to Humboldt, 
the produce of this wheat at La Victoria, in South America, (whence it takes its 
name,) is from 2i({0, to 25(10 lbs. per English acre, while in France the produce of 
wheat from an equal space does not exceed 800 to 000 lbs. Should it retain the 
property of early maturity, for which it is reraarkalde in the other hemisphere, a 
crop of Victoria wheat, sown on the 15th of February, would be ready for the sickle 
on the 1st of May, and if tlirasiied and resown on the 15th of May, a second crop 
might be reaped oii^ie 20th of July. 

Jm^oved Gaiulcn Pots . — We 'have seen some garden pots of an imjirov^ed construc- 
tion, and on a principle susceptible of extensive upjdicatioii in the artificial culti- 
vation of plants. They are made of porous earth, which admits of perfect and 
rapid absorption of air and water to every pan of the root, — essentials so necessary to 
the growth and maturity of plants, and which give to these an obvious superiority 
over garden pots of ordinary construction. In these pots the plants are found to 
thrive better, and come to greater peifection even than under circumstances of 
cultivation. The principle might probably be snccessfully applied for the growth of 
pines and other plants which require the most absorbent earth to bring them to 
maturity; The outsides of these pots are, we understand, not fouled by the growth 
of moss. 


NEW PATENTS 


Granted hy his Majesty for 
W. GratrIX, of Salford, silk dyvr.for liia in- 
vention of an improved method of imparling 
to various woven labries, or to the yarns or 
threads of which the same are intended to be 
composed, the colour necessary to form the 
required patterns thereon. 

J. Heynolds, of Oakwoori, Glamorganshire, 
Iron-master, fbr his Invention of an improved 
engine and apparatuSrto^ worked by steam 
and other motive power. 

W. T. Shallcross, of Holt Town, near Man- 
cheater, mechahlc. for bis Invention of certain 
^ aRproYcmeuts in looms or machinei for weav- 


Invcntions, Sealed 18.'J3. 

Ing cotton, linen, silk, wolien, and other fibrous 
cloths and substances. 

S. Hall, of Basfucfi, Nottinghamshire, cot- 
ton-manufacturer, for his invention of an im- 
proved method of lubricutiiig the pistons, 
piston-rods, aqd valves or cocks of steam- 
engines, and of condensing the steam of such 
engines as are worked by a vacuum produced 
by condensation, &c. 

J. Gibbs, of the Kent-road, Surrey, engineer, 
for his Invention of certain improvements iii 
the processes of dressing or preparing hemp, 
fiaz, and other vegetable fibrous substances to 
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render them fit for spinning, paper-making, 

&c. 

T. M. Evans, of Birmingham, merchant, 
for an invention communicated to him by a 
foreigner, for improvements in machinery for 
preparing and dressing flax, hemp, and other 
fibrous materials. 

S. Parker, of Argyle-str., London, bronzlst, 
for bis invention of certain improvements 
in apparatus for making extracts from coffee 
and other substances. 

W. Harrold, of Birmingham, merchant, for 
an Invention communicated to him by a fo- 
reigner, of an improvement or improvements 
in machinery for making paper. 

W. Hancock, of Stratford, Essex, engineer, 
for his invention of an improvement or im- 
provements upon steam-boilers. 

A. Clarke, of Bagille, Flintsliire. N. Wales, 
for his invention of certain ImprovemenSs in 
blowing-machines. 

R. W. Sievier. of Southampton-row, gen- 
tleman, for an improvement or improvements 
In the making or manufacturing of elastic 
goods or fabrics, applicable to various useful 
purposes. 

T. Affleck, of Dumfries, Scotland, for his, 
Invention of certain improvements in the 
means and machinery for deepening and exca- 
vating the beds of rivers, removing sand- 
banks, bars, and other obstructions to navi- 
gation. 

J. Macdonald, of the University Club-house, 
Pall-mall East, gentleman, for an improve- 
ment or improvements in the construction of 
bridges made of iron or other rauterhuls, com- 
mimlcated to him by a foreigner. 

J. Reedhcad. of Henry-street, Vauxhall, en- 
gineer, for liis Invention of certain improve- 
monts in the construction of coaches, waggons, 
or other carriages. 

J. M'Curdy, of Southainpton-row, for his 
Invention of certain improvements in machi- 
nery for acquiring power in rivers and cur- 
rents, partly eoinniunicuted by a foreigner. 

L. Hebert, of Paternostcr-row, civil-pugi- 
neer, fur his invention of certain improve- 
ments ill machines or apparatus for, and in 
the process of, nianiifucturiug bread from 
grain, and the application of other products, 
or another product, thereof to certain useful 
purposes. 

J. Warner, the younger, of the Crescent, 
Jewin-street. brass-founder, for his invention 
of certain improved processes in giving a me- 
tallic coating to various articles of commerce. 

R. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
engineer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in the locomotive steam-engines now 
in use, for the quick conveyance of passengers 
and goods upon edge railways. 

W. North, of Slangate Wharf, Lambeth, 
slater, for his invention of an improvement in 
roofing or covering of houses or other build- 
ings. 

J. S. Dawes, of Badford Works, Stafford- 
shire, Iron-master, fer certain improvements 
In the manufacture of iron. 

B. Butler, of Austin Friars, merchant, for his 
loiproyementiiniDanttfacturiiigi obtaining, or 


producing oil from certain substances ; and in 
extracting, producing, or obtaining gas from 
tbc same, &c. 

E. Appleby, of Doncaster, iron founder, for 
his Invention of certain improvements in 
steam engines. • 

J. Reeliead. of Henry-street, Vauxhall, Ksq- 
for his iuvention of certain improvements in 
the construction of coaches, waggons, or other 
carriages. 

J. Linton, of Selby, Yorkshire, brazier, for 
his invention of an improved construction of 
Steam-boilers. 

J. J. Guest, of Dowlais Iron Works, Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, Esq., fur an improvement in the 
process usedfor producing from iron ore, and 
other materials containing iron, what is called 
in th«* iron trade, fillers. 

J. Luttnii. of Dean-street, Soho, chair-maker, 
fo* his invention of certain improTemeAts in 
easy-chairs. 

J. Dickson and J. Ikln, of Holland- street, 
Blackfriars-road, engineers, fortheir invention 
of improvements in the process of making gas 
from coal or other substances. 

W. Crofts, late of Lenton, of Radford, Not- 
tinghamshire. mechanic, for his Invention of 
certain improvements In machinery for manu- 
facturing bobbin-net lace ; also another for 
his invention of an improved mode of com- 
bining together, and actuating certain parts of 
machinery already known and used for making 
bobbin -net. 

E. Lucas, of Ed ward-street, Birmingham, 
engineer, for his invention of a self-acting force 
and lift pump. 

J. Brown, of Murgaret-street. Commercial- 
road, rigger, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in capstans, and apparatus to be 
used therewith. 

W. Rhodes, of the Grange, Leyton, Essex, 
brick-maker, for his inVQ^btion of an Improved 
manufacture of bricks for building purposes. 

T. 11. Williams, Esq., late of Norfolk-street, 
Strand, for his invention of a new combination 
of fibrous materials, forming, by means of 
machinery, artificial skins, which may be ap- 
plied for the purposes for which skins, leather, 
vellum, and parchment, arc now used. 

L. Hebert and J. Don, of Lower Jnmes-street, 
Goldeii-sqiiurej fur their invention of certain 
Inipiovcments In engines and other iqachincry 
employed in the construction of steain -vessels 
and stean:-carriagetiC part of which improve- 
ment wus couimuiiicated*by a foreigner. 

T. Hills, the younger, of Saint Mtchnel*a 
Alley, Cornhill, gentleman, for his invention 
of certain Improvements in furnaces for bteam- 
boilers, and other useful purposes. 

A. Gordon, of the Strand, engineer for cer. 
tain improvements In the boilers or generators 
of steam or vapour, and in condensing such 
steam or vapour, being a communlcatioumade 
to liiiTi by a foreigner. 

11. Hicks, of Wimpole-street, Esq., for his 
invention of an Improved method of, and ap- 
paratus for, baking, bread. 

J. Thompson, of Newhall-street, Birming- 
ham, Esq., for his Inventiou of improvements 
in the steam-englue, 
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I'KOM AL'llUST 27 , 1833 , TO SKI*THMnHll 24 , 1833 , INCI.rsiVK. 


Auff. 2“.— T. I. DIMSDALE/Frlnity-Rquare, 
Tower Hamlets, corn-rnctor. J. JACK- 
SON, Old City (JhamI'erM,Bishop«!friite-within, 
jeweller. \V. W HI (ill I', Healhfield, Sus- 
aex, dealer. II. KOHKllTS, Clink, Denbigh- 
shire, draper. J PA’i'CHET'l’, Liverpool, 
saddler. A. E. FOWl.KIl, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. J. THOMPSON, l.iverpuul, grocer. 
T. nOllKllTS, Liveipool, and J. IIOBKRTS, 
ITolyivell, Flintshire, ironmongers. M. 
GATELEV, Birniingham, viciuiiller T. 
DEAN, Manchester, publican. M. and J* 
HEATHCOTE, Maiichestei, merchants. J. 
PATCH, E.\eter, hop-merchant. 

Aug. 50.— W. HALLANTYNE, Battle, Sus- 
sex, bookseller. J. MANHEIIINGS, Cha- 
tbam, builder. J. WAKEFIELD, Man- 
clicstcr, silk-hat-maiuifacliirer. 11 CLARK, 
Newark-upon-Trent, linen-draper. J. EL- 
IjIOTT, Devonport, grocer. J. LTTCAS, 
City-road, timber-mci chant. \V. BLO- 

F1EL1), Hosier-lane, •Sinitlilield, eaipcnter. 
G. PEACOCK, Catteriek, Yuik'.hirc, draper. 
R. PHENEV, Fleet-sticel, law-boolvseller. 
K. K. SNAP]', Maiiehebtei, victualler. 

Sept. 3.— W. CORP, Tow cr-street, cai pou- 
ter. G. PRICE, .Siieiiiloii, Nottingliarii- 
shirc, twist-riet-inamiliietiirer. G. WKiHT- 
MAN, Manchester, viilu.iller. B. SHAW, 

Hurisethorpe, Derb> shire, c.iiullew’itk-inaiiii- 
liictiirer, W. GJLBUilD. Brighton, nine- 
merchant. 

Sept. 6.— J. JOHNSON and J, GIBBS, 
Warwick, linen-drapeiM. T. BKiH VUDSON 
and W. (HiAUKE, IJigb Holboiu, piinlors. 
It. AKMISTE.\1), lilvcriMiol, slr«»\v hat-inami- 
factiirer. J. IlOWAltD, St. Mary at Hill, 
victiMller. T. H KM MlNCiS, Gre.it (icorpe- 
streel, Bermondsey, l acun-dmr. H. CART- 
WRIGHT, Shreu’sbiii y, victualler. G, 
ROUNDTHWAITE, la’icester-isqii.ire, vic- 
tualler. W. W. VtJlJLTON, Devonport, 
Devonshire, tailor. W- B. CHARD, Clut- 
toii Iiin, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 

Sept. 10. — J. BELL, Exmouth, co-al-faclor 
ond wine and spn.t-incrchant F. Fl'Il- 
NISS, Longstoiie, Deibywhire, sced-.mun. S. 
HAMPSON, Pilkingtoii, Lancashire, dyer. 


W. WILKINSON, Ilandsworth, Stafford- 
shire, tailor and draper. 

Sept. 15. — G. W-Mll), Clare-street, Clure- 
inurket, hatter. W. MOON, East Sioiie- 
honse, Devonshire, clothier. G. HOLDEN^, 
Salford, Lancashi.*'e, pi int* finisher. J. 
SPEARS, Nottingham, lace-muniifuctiirer. 
O. WILSON, Brompton, Vorkshire, linen- 
inannfuclurer. T. GROOM, Weleli Pool, 
Montgomeryshire, wharlinecr. A. B. HOP- 
KINS and P. BUlUiESS, Commereial-place, 
City-road, tobacconists. 

Sept. 17.— J. BRYANT, Watlliigton, Sussex, 
draper. O. TRENT, Nortb-street, Lisson- 
grove, dealer. W. SllOll'l’, Heniietta-st. 
and Compton-street, Bruiiswick-Kcjiiare. and 
South Crescent-mews, Biirtfin-cresccnt, cabi- 
net-maker. n. C. ENSF.LL, Winchester, 
glass-dealer. J. BKltENBCltGII, Blooin- 
(ield-street, London- wall, tobaccuiiisl H. 
BRAGG, Soiilhinolton, Devonshire, wine- 
iiieubaiit. ,1. HODGSON, Liverpool, mer- 
, chant. T. .MOORE, Dursley, Gloucester- 
slnre, ironmonger. S. C.'OOK, Wesioii, 
Somersetshiie, garnener. T. FLETCHER, 
W. S. ROsetJE, 11 HOBEKTS, J. TAKLK- 
TON, nnilK. FLETCllEH, Liveipool, bank- 
ers. .1 LINDEGUEN. Portsmouth, mer- 
chant. C. ('n.\MBKRS, Duxford, Cam- 
bridgcsliire, grocer. D. M ILBY, Nott'iig- 
Imm, cuiricr. HARRISON, Birmlugliain, 
auctioneer. 

Sept.iU.— G. SOUTHALL k W. MILNES, 
Pcdlai’.s acre Whaif, JiUmbetli, coal-mer- 
chants. G. OWLES, (iieat Ynrinontli, 
grocer. J. S. GADD, Woolwich, liinni- 
drapei B. L. LAWS, jnii., Sunih-sire'-t, 
Greciiuicii, miislei -iiiai iner. P. WBIGIIT, 
High-sticet, Si. G lies, book .i, Her. '1*. TIN- 
(iLE, Shellield, iruiiloiindei . G. GOl L- 
DKN, i.iveii>ool, wine uiiJ spiiU dealer. 
J, STOUEK, Dlunchester, grocer. 

Sept L’l.— C. HAMOND, Great Surrey-str., 
Black! liarh-TCud. Italian-wurehoiueman. J. 
CORNESjjun., Nantwieli, Chtsbire, timber- 
merchant. E. EMERSON and B. FEN- 
WICK, Stella, Durham, and New castlc-iipoii- 
Tync, iroiifoiiudcrK. T. DODD, Coventry, 
nbaiid-inaiiufuetiii er. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPOIIT. 


Tux inuiiufacturles of all our great staple 
articles of com-incice and internal trade con- 
tiiiiie to be animated by a spirit of healthful 
activity j although, In Hie metropolis, the 
dealers in the fanc y productions of Manches- 
ter and Norwich feel the periodical depression 
which characterises the interval of transit 
from the costume of summer to that of 
#inter. 

In Colonial and Foreign ])rodnec, the ten- 
dency to speculation, so useful when I entrained 
j^within certuiu limits — bo deatnictive when it 


degenerates into mere gambling, has happily 
been nrrested at the time when seiiuus ajiprc- 
hensioiis began to be entertained lest it sbuulil 
lead to exces.ses fraught with similar mischief 
to llmt which marked the disastrous period of 
1S25. The general opinion seems to be, that 
although the prices of variou>i commodities of 
that class have been raised beyond wliut the 
coiitineiital markets, either in their present or 
their prospective stale, will warrant the con- 
tinuance of, still that the advance is not of 
that extravagant character that will induce u 
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TpacUon, Hiidrlrn in' its operation or violent in 
its effects. The firmnesfl w'ith which hoidera 
of colonial produce stood out for the advanced 
quotations, uiid the reluctance tvith which the 
dealers, anticipating a decline in prices, made 
their piirchascii, have kept the market in a 
very inanimate state for some time past. The 
Jute ex(en<iive arrivals have decided the ques- 
tion aLpiiiist the holders of Supnr, and u reduc- 
tion of is. to Iv. 6d. per cwt. has consequently 
taken place in Miiscuvadcs, Mauritius^ and 
East India desciijilinns. 

Ill Foreign Sugar, where sales have been 
cfTected, ii similar reduction li.ia heeii Huhinit. 
ted to; but of the parcels which have been 
offered by public sale, u very considerable 
portion has been takcMi in. 

Of2US chests of Ilnvimiuih Su(»ar offered 
by public sale on tbci24th, 14o0 cbeKts of yel- 
low were boupbt in at U.'ia. Gd. to 27«., an i the 
remainder, white, at (id. to 36«. ; a small 
iluantity of struiiq middling white sold fur 
•Tlv. Gd. 

The Refined Market is Ptill in a very de- 
pressed stale ; the holders require .'bis. for fine 
Crushed, hut the oiTers arc geaci ally limited to 
34*. anil 3 hr. fid., at which latter price some 
sales have been made, as well ns of low 
Crushed at 31.?. The purchases made by the 
wholesale grocers are strictly confined to 
their immefiinte wants ; and in the low qiia- 
lilies for exportation there is nothing doing. 

The stock of We.st India Sugar Ks now about 
50,000 lihds. and trs., being an excess of 100 
beyond that of last year at this period; the 
stock of Miiiiritius is about pG.OOO bags, ex- 
ceeding that of last year by 4G,>00 bags. 

The lust average price of Sugar is 1/. los.Otd. 
per cwt. 

There is a similar abaence of animation in the 
Coflec Market; prices ot llrili.sh Plantation 
remain unaltered but purchasers stand aloof, 
and the tninsnctions are, for the presenf, on a 
very limited scale. A floating cargo of St. Do- 
mingo, nt Cones, has been sold nt GG.?., dedi- 
A'crablc at llamliurch, the buyers p.^^illg the* 
trade dues. Of 1000 bags, also St. Domingo, 
offered liy public sale, the whole of the sound 
was bought in atGGs.Gd. Good ordinary Brazil 
has realized G.5? ; nod Sinuatru55s. to 57s. 

In Cocoa little doing ; a parcel of Brazil has 
been taken, by piivate contract, at 27s. 

The transactions in Rum are very incon- 
siderable. but the quotations are not lower, 
notwithstanding the late large arrivals. Brandy 
maintains its price firmly ; in Arrack there is 
some improvement ; 487 cases of Batavia, six 
over proof, brought 2.s. Gd. per gallon. Geneva 
is without alteration. 

In Spices, the only article in which there is 
any briskness is Pe^iper, on which an iid- 
vaiiee of id. to Id. per lb. has taken place. A 
decline, to the same extent, has occurred in 
Pimento. Nutmegs are quoted at Ts.Sd., but 
theie are no transactions to note. 

The Cotton MurKet basbeen less firm lately , 
the sales dining the la>-t week liavc been in- 
considerable, and at a ri'diiction of Id. to ^rf. 
per 11). A very large impoitation Ironi (he 
United Stales i.s expected, which would plac;c 


the speculative piirchnsora for a rise under the 
necessity of investing a considerable addi- 
tional capital. 

The Silk Market continues to improva 
steadily, as well in Raw as in Thrown, and a 
still further advance is expected. 

Indigo and Cochineal iiinintain their prices, 
with a regular demand. 

The favourable accounts from tlie Davis 
Straits Fisliery, have caused a decline of from 
3f. to 21. per tun in all common descriptions of 
Oil; Linseed Oil is still much in request, and 
fully niainlaiiis former c[iiota(i(ins. 

The supplies of Wheat and Flour at Mnrk- 
Lniic during the month have been ample, and 
the cpiuliiies generally good ; upon these, 
however, a decline of Is. to 2s. ))cr quarter 
may be noted, and a still further depression iti 
secoiidaiy qualities. In Burley ntul Outs tho 
supplies are large, and none but the first 
qualities meet with ready Siile. 

The Money Market, in so far as British 
securities are couceriied, has been invariubly 
dull tbroiigbutit the month, and the fluctuations 
small ; the lowest Llosing price of Consols for 
the Account lias been and the highest 
SS'l. The usual dividend of 4 per cent, lor the 
liulf-yeur ending Oct. lOili, lias been declared 
at the Bank. Bank iitotk is still shut ; it 
closed at 21 1 i to 2121, but i»rivate bargains 
have been since made at 2l3 to 211. Kxcbc- 
qner Bills have mlvanced tsinee the clohc of 
last month. In the Foieigu Maiket, the chief 
subject of speciilalion is Poiliiguese Stuck, 
winch has undergone rapid fiiictuations, but 
not to .so great an extent as during the pre- 
ceding inirnth ; it has been gradually declin- 
ing during the last few days. Tlie closing prices 
of the principal securities, on the 24th, are 
annexed : — 

DRlTISn FUNDS. 

Tin ee per Cent. Consols; ditto for the Ac- 
count, 88 one- fourth, three-eigiiths. — Three 
per Cent. Reduced; Three and a Half per 
C’ent. Beducefl, shut,— Now Three and a 
Half per Cent., 9G one-fourth, three-eighths. — 
Four per Cent. (18‘JG,) shut. — India Stock, 
212onc.]mlf. 3 oue-haif. — Rank Stock, shut.— 
Exchequer Bills, 47, 48. — India Bonds, 31, 33. 
— Long-Annuities, *>hut, 

FORKIUN FUNDS. 

Belgi.in Loan, 94 one-half, 05. — Brazilian 
Five per Cent. G9 one-half, 70. — Chilian, 2.5, 20. 
— Colombian ( 1824), Six per Cent. 23 one-half, 
24. — Danish Three per Cent. 74 one-Imlf.— 
Dutch Two and a Half per Cent. 48, tin cc- 
fourths, 49. — Dutch Five per Cent. 94, three- 
fourth.':, seveii-cighlhs —• Greek Five per Cent. 
38, 40. — Mexican .Six per Cent. 35, 36. — Por- 
tuguese Five per Cent. 70 one-fourth, one-half. 
—Portugiie.se New Loan, *J0, oue-foiirtb, pm. 
— Rusaian Five per Cent. 101 three-fourths, 2. 
one-fourth —Spanish Five per Cent. 1?1 three- 
fourths, 2*2. 

BHARE.S. * 

Anglo-Mexican Minos, 1 1 10, 12 10. — United 
ditto, 12 15, 13 5.— Colombian Mines, ISJ’IO, 
13 10. — Del Monte, 58, 59.— Brazil, 68, 59,— • 
Bolnnos, 125, L.3. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OP LOEDS. * 

Angust 19. — On the presentation of the report of the Colonial Slavery Abolition 
Bill, consideralile discussion ensued. Several new clauses were proposed, but no 
material alleration of the Bill was carried. Lord Wynford proposed a clause whose 
effect was to prohibit the importation of sugar or coffee, &c., the produce of any 
slave labour. Earl Grey, and other Members of the Government, resisted it as a 
measure quite inconsistent with the Bill, however just the measure itself might be, 
and however worthy of legislation hereafter. Even if the House would adopt it, 
the House of Commons would reject it, of course, as wholly inconsistent with the 
usages of Parliament, and as being in no way within the intent and meaning of the 
Bill. Lord Ellenborough contended that the danse was calculated to promote the 
objects of the Bill ; and the Duke of Wellington defended its principle. The house 
divided on it, and it was negatived on a division ; the ayes being 17, and the iioes, 
36; majority against it, 21. The report was then agreed to. 

August 20.— The Slavery Abolition Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 22. — The Lord Chancellor laid upon the table a bill for the establishment 
and the regulation of the affairs of municipal corporations, which was read a first 
time and ordered to be printed. Tlie Chancellor shortly developed the leading 
features of the bill, which he justly characterized as one of very great importance. 

August 23. — The Bank Charter Bill led to considerable debate. The prohibitory 
clause, on which so much discussion had already taken place, was again the most 
prominent feature. It runs thus : — That it shall not be lawful for any body, 
politic or corporate, whatsoever, created, or to be created, other than the Bank of 
England, or for other persons whatsoever united, or to be united, in partnership or 
covenants, exceeding the number of six persons, in that part of Great Britain called 
England, to borrow or owe, or to take up any sum or sums of money, on their bills 
or notes, payable on demand, or at any less time than six months from the borrowing 
thereof.” Lord Wynford, the Duke of Wellington, and other Peers opposed the 
Bill, as an interference with the currency, the effect of which was likely to prove 
injurious. And with regard to this particular clause, they deprecated any 
interference on the part of the Legislatuie, at least witlioiit the opinion of the 
Judges as to its interjtretatioii. The Lord Chancellor and other Noble Lords 
vindicated the conduct of the Government through the whole transaction, and 
justified the interpretation given by the i..aw>oiiicers of the Crown to the clause 
that had produced so much difference of opinion amongst hiwyers. 

August 26, — The Bank Charter Bill was read a third time and passed, after an 
ineffectual effort on the part of Lord Wynford to get the clause expunged recognising 
the legality of banks of deposit of more than six partners within sixty-five miles of 
London. The Duke of Wellington expressed the opinion that the tender ought to 
be extended to 10/. — a proposition that was negatived. 

The Factories' Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Earl of Warwick entered into' a vindication of his conduct as Lord 
Lieutenant of Warwickshire, declaring that with respect to the alleged interference 
in the election for Warwick, he knew no more about those proceedings than any of 
their lordships. His lordship added, that he was on the Continent when these 
charges were first made, and that he had deemed it to be his duty to the peerage, as 
well as to himself, forthwith to return to England, and to deny all knowledge of 
the charges that had been preferred. 

August 27 . — On the presentation of thec>ommittee’8 report of the Tithes' Arrears 
(1,000,000/.), Ireland, Bill, Ijoni Melbourne moved an amendment to the effect that 
aU persons claiming relief under this bill should do so for all that might be due for 
the whole period of the three years, and not for a part of the dues that accrued 
within such time. This amendment, together with the report of the bill, was 
, agreed to. 

^ The adoption of the Commons' amendments to the Court of Chancery Kegulation 
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Bill having been moved, tbe Lord Chancellor expreflsed His dissent to that amendment 
which proposes wholly to repeal the payment of the Clerks of the Ref^istrar and the 
Clerks of the Masters by fees; he had wished that they should be paid in part by 
fees, as he considered that such course would stimulate them to a more rigorous and 
more vigorous discharge of their duties. Next session, he would again call their 
lordships' attention to this subject. The Commons* amendments were then 
adopted. 

August 29 . — llis Majesty having signified his intention to prorogue the 
Parliament in person, the usual preparations were made. Uis Majesty entered the 
House a few minutes after two o'clock, when a message was sent, desiring the 
attendance of the House of Commons ; soon after which the Speaker, accompanied 
by a considerable number of members, attended at the bar. The Speaker, in 
presenting the A]ipropriatiou Bill (the supplies of the session), and praying his 
Majesty’s assent thereto, delivered thcsjieech usual on such occasions, t^ing notice 
of the prominent acts of the sessic’a. Ills Majesty then addressed both Houses as 
follows : — 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In opening: the presoiit Parliament I stated that never at any time had subjects of greater 
Interest and inagiiitiule called for your attention. 

The manner in which you have discharged the duties tliiis committed to you now demands my 
warmest acknowledgments, and enables me to close a session not more remarkable for lit 
extended duration, than for the patient and persevering Industry which you have displayed In 
many laborious inquiries, and in perfecting the various legislative measures which have been 
brought under your consideration. 

1 cuntiniie to receive from my Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, assurances of their friendly 
disposition. 

I regret that I cannot yet announce to you tbe conclusion of a definitive arrangement between 
Holland and Delgium. But the Convention which. In conjunction with the King of the French, 
1 concluded in May last with the King of the Netherlands, prevents a renewal of hostilities in the 
Low Countries, and thus affords a fresh security for the general continuance of peace. 

Kveiits which have lately taken place in Portugal have induced me to renew my diplomatic 
rotations with that kingdom, and 1 have accredited a Minister to the Court of Her Most Faithful 
Majesty at Lisbon. 

You may rest assured that Hook with the greatest anxiety to the moment when the Portuguese 
monarchy, so long united with this country by the ties of alliance and the closest bonds of interest, 
may bo restored to a state of peace, and may regain its former prosperity. 

The hostilities which had disturbed the peace of Turkey have been terminated, and you moy be 
assured that my attention will be carefully directed to any events which may afi'ect the present 
state or the future independence of that empire. 

An investigation, carefully prosccuied during the last session, has enabled you to renew the 
charter of the Bank of England, on terms which appear to be well calculated to sustain public 
credit, niul to secure the usefulness of that iinportaiit establishment. 

The laborious inquiries carried on by committees of both Houses of Parliament for several 
successive sessions have also enabled you to bring the affairs of the East India Company to a 
satisfactory adjustment. I have the most confident expectation that the system of government 
thus established will prove to have been wisely framed for the improvement and happiness of 
the natives of India : whilst, by the opening of the China trade, a new field has been afforded for 
the activity and enterprise of British commerce. 

The state of slavery in my colonial possessions has necessarily occupied a portion of your time 
and your attention commensurate with the magnitude, and the difficulty of tbe subject; whilst 
your deliberations have been guided by the paramount considerations of justice and humanity, 
the interests of the colonial proprietors have not been overlooked. I trust that the future 
proceedings of the Assemblies, ond the conduct of all classes in my colonics, may he such as to 
give full effect to the benevolent intentions of the Legislature, and to satisfy the just expectatlona 
of my people. 

I observe with satisfaction that the amendment of the low has continued to occupy ycsir 
attention, and that several important mea.siires have been adopted, by some of which the titles to 
property have been rendered more secure, and the conveyance of it more easy : while by others 
the proceedings in courts, both of law and equity, have been mode more expeditious and less 
costly. The establishment of the Court of Privy Council i.«i another improvement, which, while ft 
materially assists suitors at home, will, 1 trust, afford substantial relief to those in my foreign 
possessions. 

You may rest assured that there Is no part of your labours which I regard with a deeper Interest 
than that which tends, by welUconsidered amendments of the laW| to make justice easily accessible 
to all of my subjects. 

With this view I have caused a commission to be issued for digesting into one body the en- 
actments of the criminal law, and for inquiring how far, and by what means, a similar process 
may be extended to the other branches of our jurisprudence, I have also directed commissions 
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to be issued for iDveBtlgating the state of the municipal corporations throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The result of their inquiries will enable you to mature those means which may seem best fitted 
to place the internal government of corporate cities and towns upon a solid foundation, in 
respect of their finances, their judicature, and their police. In the mean time, two important 
acta have been passed for giving constitutions, upon sound jirinciples, to the Royal and Parlla. 
mentnry burghs of Scotland; and your attention will hereafter be called to the expediency of 
extending^siniilar ndvnntngcs to the unlncorporaU towns In England which have now’ acquired 
the right of retiiriiinir members to Parliament. 

It was with the greatest pain that I felt myself compelled (o call upon you for additional 
powers to conirol and punish the disturbers of the public pence in Ireland. 

This cull \\.>'< answered, ns 1 confidently expected, by your loyalty and firmness. 

I hiivc not found it necessary, except in a very liinlterl degree, to use the powers thus confided 
to me, and 1 have now' the satisfaction of informing you that the spirit of iiisubordlnatioii and 
violence which had prevailed to so alarming an extent, has been in a great measure subdued. 

I look forward with anxiety to the time when the painful necessity of continuing this mea- 
mire of great but iinavolrluble severity may cease; and I have given my assent with unqualified 
eatisfaction to the various salutary and remedial measures which, during the course of the pre- 
sent session, have been proposed to me for my acceptance. 

The act which, in pursuance of my recommendation, you have passed with respect to the 
temporalities of that branch of the united church w^ich is established in Ireland, and for the 
immediate and total abolition of vestry assessments, and the acts for the better regulation of 
juries, both us to their civil and criminal functions, aflford the best proof that full reliance may 
be placed In the Parliament of the United Kingdom, for the iiitrudiiclion of such beneficial 
im pro vein cuts as may insure tlie welfare of nil clasoes of my subjects : thus cffectuttlly cement- 
ing that legislative union which, with your support, it is my determination to maintain in- 
violate. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you foi the supplies which you have gi anted for the service of the year. The estimates 
proposed to ) on by my direction were considerably lower than those of former Sessions, and 
you have wisely applied the savings which have thus been cflected to a diminution of the public 
burdens. In this course of judicious ctouomy, combined with a due regard to the exigencies of 
the State, 1 am persuaded that you will pert.cvere. and thus confirm the title which you have 
acquired|tu the general conlidence, as the faithful guardians of the honour of the Crown and 
of the true interests of the people, 
lily Lords and Gentlemen, 

In returning to your respective counties you will carry w ith you the gratifying rcQection that 
your labours have been assiduously employed for the benefit of your fellow’- subiects. 

During the recess your attention w’ill be equally directed to the same Important object. And 
in this useful and honourable discharge both of your public and private duties, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, I confidently rely for the encouragement and support of my people 
in that love of liberty and order, that spirit of industry iiiid obedience to the law’s, and that 
moral worth, which con-slitute the safety and happiness of nations. 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Alajcsty’b command, said — 

Aly Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his Mnjesty’.s royal w ill and pleasure, thot this Parliament be prorogued to I'liur&day 
the 31st day of October next, to be then here holden; and this Parliament ia accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thursday, the 31st day of October next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

August 10. — On the motion for the third rending of the Bank Charter Bill having 
been ])ut, Mr. (^ohhett opposed it, chiefly in roiiseqnence of that provision which 
went to make hank note.s a letfal tender, — The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
in stronpf terms the jiosition that to make hank notes a legal tender wotild depre- 
ciate the currency. lie inaintained that the calamities of 11125 might have been 
avoided. The bank ought not to have increased its issues when it was ascertained that 
the exchantjes w’cre against ns. The present Bill could not depreciate the currency. 
His Lortlshi]! defended the opinions of the Attorney and Holicitor-Cenernls, re- 
specting hanks of deposit. He himself had gone through all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the subject, assi.stcd by tlie Solicitor-Cjeneral, before lie came to a con- 
clusion, and his decided impression now uas, that in tliis Bill there was no infrac- 
tion w’hatever of any privilege which the bank bad possessed before. — Much dis- 
cussion followed, in the eoui.se of which Mr. Plume olijected to the Bill on three 
grounds, as a bad bargain, a debaser of the currencVi aiid a measure brought for- 
ward in too thill a house to aflord anything like the sense of the country ujion its 
merits.— Mr. G. Wood and Mr. VVjirburton also submitted propositions respecting 
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the estabh'Hhment of branch banks, and the rejection of the legal tender cbiii&e— 
propositions that were negatived on divisions, 

August 21. — The Tithes Arrears (Ireland) Bill, sanctioning the issue of l,Q00,000f. 
by way of loan, to pay arrears of tithes, was resisted by Mr. llume, who moved as 
an amendment, that the third reading be postponed fur six months. — Mr. O'Connell 
supported the Bill, declaring that it reflected great credit on the Government, that 
it purchased peace in Ireland, and that it was right to make those pay for a Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland who wished to continue it as part of the State. 
— The Bill, however, was eventually read a third time and passed, after the House 
had 7iPffniive<t^ in a division, a clause proposed by 31 r. II nine, by n-ay of rider, to 
the effect, that if the sum to be granted and advanced under the provisions of 
the Act be not paid from the sonrce.s provided, and within the time specified, any 
hiiluncc remaining due to the public shall liccome chargeable on the fumh of the 
temporaldies of the Church of Ireland, and shall he placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners under the Temporalities (Ireland) Bill ; to he annually paid to the 
public, until the principal and interest have been .satisfied.” 

August 22. — On moving the third reading of the Chancery Offices Bill, the 
Solicitor-Genenil made a statement of the reforms and reductions which the Lord 
Chancellor has, in spite of the obstacles that have bt‘en opposed to him, effected in 
his court. The saving effected wa.s to he disposed of in the following manner: — 
5)000/. to the suitors; they were to be relieved from fees to that amount; 2834/. 
Axere to be paid to the Suitors’ Fund, and be congratulated the Chancellor of the 
lOxchcqner iijioii the fact, that 07*107. would be paid to the account of the consoli- 
dated fund. Now, it was to be remembered, that all these offices were in the gift 
of the Chancellor, and former Chancellors had given them to their relatives; that 
they had even been made the subject of marriage settlements. Txvo of the oflices 
(the (‘ierk of the Patents and the Jlegistrar of Affidavits) were held by the brother 
of the Lord Chancellor, and were to he abolished instantly. (Cheers ) Tlic others 
Avere to he alnilished as they fell in. The next brancli of the Bill applied to the 
Masters, Avho, upon an average, received 3900/. from fees, &c, ; they were now 
to he paid a fixed sum of SoOO/, a-year each, and us there Averc ten of them, the 
saving Avonld be 14,000/. per annnm. 

August 28. — Lord Palmerston, in answer to a scries of questions from Mr. T. 
Attwood, made various replies on tlie subject of foreign affairs: — 1. He was not 
aware, officially, of any treaty between the IJnited States and llullaiid having been 
recently concluded. 2- AVlion the Porte applied to this country in the autumn of 
last year for maritime assistance, the government Avas under the nece.s.Hity of liaving 
fleets in the North and off the Tagus ; therefore, Avithont an applieatiun to Parlia- 
ment, Avhich Avas not then sitting, it was impossible to comply efficiently with the 
sultan’s request, and to hav’e a fleet in the Mediterranean that would have com- 
ported Avith the naval dignity of this country. The decision of the government 
AA'as not ill any Avay the result of threat on the part of Bussia. 3. As to any a]>- 
plication from the Pacha of Egypt, England being in alliance with the Porte, 
nothing of the kind could he received. 4. With respect to Lord Durham’s mission, 
it Avas of a general character, and to snpjdy the place of tlie previous ambassador, 
Avlio had quitted on account of ill lierdtli. That mission was perfectly successful, 
and had given satisfaction to the government and to his Majesty. 5. Count Orloff 
had not been sent to this country on any mi.s.sion — Ids mission was to the Hague — 
lie came to England only as a distiiigui.shed traveller. 

August 20. — Sir R. Inglis addressed the House, on bringing up the 4 1st report 
of the committee on public petitions. The lion, baronet took that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the duration of its sittings during the present 
session, and those of preceding se.ssions of Parliament. It appeared from a state- 
ment, Avhicli had been prepared Avith great care, that the House, during the present 
session, had sat more than tAvice the mimher of days, and nearly three times the 
number of hours, that Avere occupied in the session of 182(>; during Avhich the 
House sat 84 days, or 4ri7 hours. Even the great reform session of 1831 sat only 
98 days or 918 hours ; while in the present session the House had, np to yesterday,- 
sat 142 days, or 1,270 hours. (Hear, hear.) The session of 1808, it appeared, had 
occupied 125 days, or 845 hours, giving an average proportion of 5 hours each day ; 
the session of 1807, 88 days, or 434 liours, giving also an aveiage proportion of 5 
hours each day. In 1811, the Parliament sat 135 days, or 588 hours, Avhich gave 
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an average of only 4 hours each day ; and in 1814 the sittings occupied 127 
or 476 hours, which was not 4 hours each day. It was a cruel mockery to compare 
factory labour with the labours of the House ; for, from these statements, it would be 
seen that, during the whole session, the House had been occupied 9 hours a-day on 
the average ; and for the much larger portion of the session, namely, since Easier, 
very considerably more than 12 hours a-day. The hon. baronet concluded by mov- 
ing that the report be printed. — ^The Speaker, attended by all the members pre- 
sent, then proceeded to the House of Lords. After an absence of about half an 
hour, the Speaker returned, and, standing at the table, read to the House the 
speech which had been delivered from the throne. 


THE COLONIES. 

WEST INDIES. 

The intelligence from the West Indies continues to he more favourable than we 
had anticipated to the prospects of the successful operation of the jdan for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. In Barbadoes the legislature have unanimously resolved to adopt 
the resolution of the British parliament, claiming only to he heard as to ihe sug- 
gested scheme for the distribution of the twenty millions. In Demerara there 
appears to He a certainty of an unqiialified approval of the plan on the part of the 
colonists. It is everywhere acknowledged that parliament, as towards the collective 
body of the colonists, has acted with fairness and liberality; tlie only difficulties 
which remain will be in the adjudication between the several colonies as claimants 
on the fund provided for them. 

' From Jamaica there are similar accounts. The only fault found is the long du- 
ration of the apprenticeship, twelve years. On this point the Antigua Herald 
observes, “ have conversed pretty generally on the subject, and can say, without 
hesitation, that masters, in this island at least, think that the freedom had better 
be early, simple, and unrestricted, and feel convinced that everything will soon find 
its level.” 

At a numerous meeting of planters, merchants, and other inhabitants of Berbice, 
held on the 27 th July, an address was presented to the governor, Sir J, C. Smith, 
in which, after thanking him for having so promptly communicated to them the 
circular despatch of Mr. Stanley, accompanied by the resolutions of the House of 
Commons for the abolition of slavery, they state that they are convinced that the 
momentous changes aiioiit to take place in the colonial system are inevitiiblc, that 
their property and very existence as a civilized society depend upon ilie successful 
i.ssue of them, and that they will most cordially concur and co<operate by every 
means in their power with the governor in giving effect to all measures (in pur- 
suance of the resolutions of the House of Commons) for the preservation of the public 
tranquillity, confidently relying on the justice of his Majesty’s government, and of 
their fellow-subjects in the mother-country, should all their efforts to meet their 
wishes fail of success, to award them full and just compensation for all the losses 
they would in such event sustain. 

The amount advanced out of the vote of last session of one million for the 
assistance of certain West India proprietors was— for Jamaica, 70,200/.; St. Vin- 
cent's, 38,400/. The commissioiiens have also granted loans on further applications, 
the securities for which are not yet completed — to Jamaica, twenty-three applica- 
tions, amounting to 119,000/.; Barbadoes, fifty-tw'o, amounting to 109,250/.; St. 
Vincent's, twenty-two, amounting to 76,700/. ; St. Lucia, twenty-two, amounting 
to 20,000/. 

Head-Money for Captured Negroes . — The head-money, or pecuniary gratuity 
awarded for ca])tured slaves, during 1827, 61,548/. ]0«. ; 1828, 29,273/. 

14«. 3d. ; 1829, 66,04?/. lOs. ; 1830, 74,23.9/. 18«. \d . ; 1831, 17,683/. I5i. ; 1832, 
20,242/. 10«. ; and 5th of January to the 5th of July, 1033, 5,837/> 10s.; making a 
total of 274,973/. 7*. 4d. 

The number of imperial gallons of Colonial spirits which paid the home-consump- 
.tion duty in 1832 was 3, M 3,965, being a decrease, as compared with 1831, of 
^ 10,933 gallons. The total number of gallons oharged with the home-consumption 
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duty for 1832 was 25,982,494, and the net amount of the duty 8,413,552/., ahowing^ 
a decrease in consiunption, as compared with 1832, of 775f832 gallons, and an 
increase of revenue amounting to IGliSSO/., accounted for by the increased demand 
for foreign spirits. 

CANADA. 

The population of Upper Canada for the year ending June last was 296,544 
persons, being an increase of 35,652 over the preceding year. 


FOREIGN STATES. 

ItUSSIA. 

The Russian Cabinet has put forth a long manifesto, in reply to the statements 
and arguments of Lord Palmerston, on the debate on Mr. C. Ferguson’s motion. 
Ill this manifesto it is maintained, that as the Polish constitution of 1815 was 
not guaranteed by any power, that none has a right to insist on its being main- 
tained. That constitution, it argues, was annihilated by the insurrection — the 
revolutionary Government acting in direct violation of the treaty of Vienna. Having 
thus deprived themselves of the protection that treaty afforded them, the Kmperor 
contends that Aewas the only judge whether the charter of 1815 should be restored. 
In opposition to the advocates of the Poles, Nicholas, however, affirms, that the 
constitution now given to that people, by which they obtain a separate administra- 
tion afid a popular representative system, is in perfect accordance with the principles 
promulgated at Vienna. He also denies the right of any foreign power to interfere 
with his administration of the affairs of Poland — any more than with the conduct 
of Austria or Prussia, in the government of that portion, of the ancient Polish 
territory, which is now under their jurisdiction. 

rOUTUGAL. 

Tlie struggle in Portugal still continues, Donna Maria lias been “ acknow- 
ledged” by the courts of London and Paris, and more recently by the King of 
Sweden ; and has lately departed for Lisbon. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Afamed.]— At the Boyal Hospital, Dublin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arbuthnot, eldest Hon of 
the Rt. Hod. C. Arbuthnot, to Caroline Kliza, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. Sir Hussey Vivluii, 
Hart. Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 

At Killuweii, Ireland, W. Hunter, Esq. of 
Londonderry, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Archbi*>hop of Dublin. 

At Grens^ley, Licut.-Colonel Huncox, of 
Woodborough Hall, Nutts, to Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Launcelot Rolleston, Esq., of Wutmall 
Hall, same county. 

At Greudon, Sir J. Haiimer, Dart. M.P., to 
Georgiaiia, daughter of Sir C. Chetwyiid, 
Bart. 

At Iwerne Minster, Dorset, H. Corbet Sin- 
gleton, Esq., of Aclare, Meath, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late General and the Lady E. Lof- 
tus. 

At Narborough, Norfolk, the Rev. J. J. II ol- 
royd, rector of Abberton, Essex, son nf the 
late Sir G. Holroyd, to Sophia, daughter of 
S. Tyssent, Esq. of Narborough Hall. 

At. St. James’s, the Rev. H. Stevens, V|aar 
of Wilmington, to Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Bingham, R.A. 

Died.]— In Pcntonvillc, Esther, wife of Pro., 
fessor Hurwitz of the London University, 


In Plymouth, Mrs. Jenner, widow of the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Jenner. 

Mr. Tlinmas Williams, Editor of the “ Cot- 
tage Bible.** 

At WliUley, Esser, T. Walford, Esq. F.A.S. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, Lady 
Ann Ludlow, first daughter of Peter, Earl 
Ludlow, aged 73. 

In Darbudoes, M. CouHhurst, Esq., King's 
Advocate, and Judge Advocate Generalin that 
island. 

In Parlr -street, Grosveiior-square, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Leith Hny, M.P. 

M. Dupire, formerly member of the Council 
of Five Hundred, and lately Deputy-Mayor of 
Valenciennes. 

In Duke-street, Westminster,' J. Farquhor, 
Esq., of Doctors* Commons, many yean M.P. 
for Aberdeen. 

Dudley, fourth and eldest surviving son of 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Thomson, G.C.D., 
of Wembury House, in the county of Devon, 
aged 17. 

In Fltzroy-square, Mary Dowager Vis- 
countess Dillon. 

Lately, at Strasbourg, aged 73, M. Simon 
Cohen of Estetz, grand Jewish Rabbi of the 
Upper Rhine. 

At Argyle House, the Countess of Aberdeen. 
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Deaths — Provincial Occurrences. 


At the Vicarage* Elizabeth, wife of the 
night Hon. and Kev. Lord Abton* Vicar of 
Tardebigg, WorcesterRhiro. 

At Cheltenham, the linn. Catherine Newco- 
men, daughter of the late Viscounteaa New- 
comen. 

At Brithwood, Humphry Denholm, Eaq , of 
Brithwood, iiged 77. 

At Portubcllo, N.n., Lieut.- Colonel Feat, 
lute of the 2&ili regiment. 


At the Hazle.% Lancaaliire, aged 78 ycari, 
Sir Joseph Birch, Bart. 

At Cheltenham. Major-General Blackwell, 
late governor of Tobago. 

At Rolleston, Staflbrdsbire, Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Oswald Moslry, Dart M.P. 

On board the steam-bont Quorru, in the river 
Niger, T. Briggs, Esq., M.D , senior medical 
officer of the African expedition under Lan- 
der. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Thk total luiraber of votes now registertal in the respective parislifs for the City 
and Liberties of London, in respect of 10/. houses, is 8,011. 

St. James's Park . — The exterior of the new puard-house, facing? the old flirdcafre- 
walk, has been finished, and presents a very handsome building, in every particular 
suitable for the purposes for wliich it is intended. The wliole of the new railing 
enclosing the liandsome avenue leading from PiniHco-gate to Storey's-gate is nearly 
erected, and the great improvements at that side of St. James's Park do much 
credit to the taste by wliicb it was directed. At the opposite side, the Green Park, 
as far as Hyde Park ('orner, has a very naked and desolate appearance compared 
to the adjacent improvements, and w'lll remain., it is said, in its present state, until 
the Palace is finished, when it will be ornamented with shrubs, which, from the 
irregularity of the ground, can be planted to great advantage ; and, with serpen- 
tine gravel walks, tliis Park may be rendered a place of pleasant rural recreation 
for the public. 


Upon arranging the suicides according to the months in which they occurred 
during the aggregate of years, Mr. Higgs found that, contrary to the generally- 
received opinion, November was actually the month of all the year in which the 
least number of suicides took place. 


Thus June and .tuly, each 
January • 

Murcli . . 

February • • 

December • . 

April • • 

May . . 

October • • 

September . 

August • 

November . . 


53 • . 106 

. . . 4B 

. . • 46 

41 

. . . r/.) 

. . . 38 

. . . 37 

. . . 34 

. . . 33 

. . . 32 
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The temperate months comprising the least number, it would appear that extreme 
heat or cold may affect the constitution, and render persons predisposed to insanity 
more liable to sudden attacks of that disease. 

The Medical Board has announced to the proper departments of Government the 
disappearance of the cholera from the metropolis since the ocnirrence of the late 
high winds. That disease, it is thought, will in future annually appear in a more 
or less severe degree with the autumnal disorder of a kindred nature, on which 
account it will henceforth he included in the published list of maladies. It will 
also be from ibis time named as Cholera epidemicii in the bills of health, of which 
a new form with that addition is about to be circulated. We understand that the 
Medical Board will still maintain a mitigated,, attention to and superintendence of 
this afflictive disease, tliat no announcement^ or measures of precaution may be 
prevented, which circumstances may render necessary or desirable. 

A Circular has been issued from the Horse Guards, abolishing, at the command 
of the King, the iiillictioii of corporal punishment in the army, except for mutiny, 
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iiifnibordination, or vlolonce to their officern, drunkenness on duty, sellings their 
accoutrements, or stealing from their comrades. 

Suicides in IVeslminsler . — The following statements of the number of suicides 
which have occurred in Westminster for each year from]18l2 to 1831, inclusive, lias 
been drawn up from official documents by Mr. Higgs, the Deputy Coroner, and 
presents some results of a novel and interesting character. The total number of 
suicides during that period is 4811, and includes eight cases of felo de se — seven men 
and one woman. The number of men destroying themselves to women is nearly ns 
three to one, as appears from the returns, there being 350 men to only 130 women. 
Ill very many cases Mr. Higgs observes the insanity which led to suicide M»as 
decidedly brought on by intoxication. The following is the return for each year ; — 


1S12 .... 

.... 24 

1823 . . 


. . 32 

1H13 .... 

• ... 26 

1824 . . 


. . 21 

1814 .... 

.... 23 

1823 . . 


. . 24 

181.5 .... 

. a . • 30 

1826 . . 


. . 31 

1816 .... 

.... 26 

1827 . . 


. . 2G 

1817 .... 

.... 17 

1828 . . 


. . .32 

1318 .... 

.... 18 

1829 . . 


. . .30 

1.S19 .... 

• • • . 26 

1830 . . 


. . 28 

1820 .... 

.... 19 

1831 . . 


. . 28 

1821 .... 

.... 20 





1822 .... 

.... 18 


Total . 

. 489 


From the Parliamentary returns it appera's that the pojmlation of Westminster, 
in 1811, was 180,801 ; in 1821. 181,444; and in 1831, 202,801. 

Leicestcr-sfjuare , — Tliis square has been recently greatly improved in tlie centre. 
The trees and shnihs which had been much neglected, and appeared like a wilder- 
ness, and almost entirely hid from the public view the equestrian statue of Geo. II., 
Iiave been pruned, and* the statue, which was also much neglected, has just been 
bronzed, and is now seen to great advantage. The walks enclosed by llie iron rail- 
ing have been gravelled and improved. 

Compression of fVuter . — An apparatus is exhibiting in Adelaidc-street, London, 
which, by hydrostatic pressure, compresses water to an extent equal to a fourteenth 
part of its volume. The force employed is equivalent to a pressure of 30,000 lbs. to 
the square inch, and is applicable to other liquids. In most of our works on natu- 
ral philosophy, water is treated as incompressible and not clastic ; by this apparatus 
the opposite of these two propositions is clearly shown. 

John Traill, Esq., has been appointed to fill the vacancy at Union-hall, in the 
room of K. J. Chambers, Esq., now one of the magistrates of Marlborough-street. 


nCCKINGTIAMSllXRK. 

T.and Allotments . — The greater part of the land in the parish of C’holeslmry» 
Bucks, has, we are informed, been jmrehased by a society esiahlished in the metro- 
])olis, for the purpose of allotting it in small jiortions to the labouring poor of that 
distressed district. The situation of the above parish is described as the most desti- 
tute that can be imagined, the whole of the land lying waste and uncultivated, the 
occupiers liaviiig abandoned it in consequence of the poor-rates absorbing the whole 
of the rent and prolit ; not a oow, upig, or even a fowl is to he seen. The labourers 
are said to l»e entirely dependent on the poor-rates for support, the last being re- 
ported last year to have amounted to 32«. in the pound, at a rack-rent. No funds 
lieing to be raised on the spot, they were maintained liy precarious rates in aid from 
adjoining parishes. These allotments will, it is expected, restore them to a state 
of comfort, and render them iiidependeiit of parish relief. — Monthlt/ MisceUan}/ of 
the Labourer's Friend Society. 

I.ANCASIIIRE. 

Locomotive Engines . — ^The daily performances of the engines on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway testify the perfection wdiicli has been there attained in the 
conveyance of light gooils and passengers, the ordinary rate of travelling being from 
20 to *30 miles an hour, hut they seemed to be excelled hy those in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow in another very important application of tlie power of locomotive 
engines, namely, the transmission of heavy goods, in wliich so great speed is nut of 
such importance as the dimiiiishing the expense of coiiveyauce by increa.sing the 
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quantity conveyed. The other day one of the engines on the Oamkirk and Glas- 
gow Kailway hauled a traiii of seventy loaded waggons from Oartgill colliery to the 
depot at Glasgow, a distance of 8 miles, in one hour and five minutes. The gross 
weight of the waggons was 287^ tons, and of the engine and tender 14 tons 7 cwt. 
making a total weight of 301 tons 17 cwt. A great proportion of the distance is 
quite level. The ordinary resistance on a level line is 9 pounds per ton, so that the 
engine must have been exerting a power of about 2718 pounds. The diameter 
of the cylinder is 12^ inches, the length of stroke 22, and the pressure at 55 pounds 
per square inch. The train extended over a distance of upwards of 270 yards, and 
presented to view a grand and interesting spectacle, while it afforded a most won- 
derful exhibition of locomotive power to those who take an interest in the important 
national question of the improvement of our internal means of communication. 

Lieutenants Denhahn and Koidnsoii, deputed by the Boai'd of Admiralty to make 
a survey of the river Mersey, have ascertained the existence of a new half-tide 
channel, at once affording invaluable and increased facility of navigation in the ap- 
proacli to Liverpool. The advantages of this discovery arc these — that a maritime 
intercourse may be pursued at all hours, and that a channel to seaward is progres- 
sively forming, which affords at present twelve feet water at two hours’ flood, and 
seventeen at half*tide ; that a ship coming in with an easterly wind Can stand^, 
up the Crosby channel, appl^oaching from the northward, at as early a period of the 
tide as the Rock channel affords. 


MIDDLESEX. 

The Commissioners of the Metropolitan Koads have in agitation a plan by which 
the narrow and dangerous passage through Brentford, on the great Western Road, 
will be avoided, by turning it through the gardens at the back of the town. Want 
of the funds necessary to purchase the property is the only impediment to the im- 
mediate execution of this most desirable improvement. 

SOMERSET. 

Communication between the Bristol and British Channels . — It is contemplated to 
form a branch from the Bideford and Barnstaple rail -rood to Newton-Tracey, and 
from Kxetcr to Creditor! and Bow, by which the desirable opening from the Bristol 
Channel to the British Channel may be accomplished, avoiding the long circuitous 
voyage by the Land's End, and the transit from London by steam.vessels to Exeter, 
and thence hy n rail-road to Barnstaple, will be performed in twenty-four hours. 
To effect this line, it is suggested that the head and main tnink of the project ex- 
tend from Bideford to Winkleigh, IS mile.s ; of the extremities, one branch to Exe- 
ter, 15 — to Oakhampton and Briclstowc, 10 ; of the upper parts, a branch to Bum- 
staple, 6 ; and any future collateral branches to Ilfracombe or Southmolton, &c. 
Bidefurd to Exeter will not exceed 38 miles; Barnstaple to Exeter (by a junction 
at Newton Tracey, C miles) will be 40. 

From a Parliamentary paper, recently printed, of the amount of poor-rates levied 
in England and Wales, in 1832, it appears that in the county of Somerset the total 
sum levied was 224,482/. ; payments thereout for other purposes than the relief of 
the poor, 20,088/. ; sum expended for the relief of the poor, 191,887/. 11s. ; total 
expended, 220,77ii^- lis. Increase, 8 per cent. Select vestries, 71 ; assistant over- 
seers, IIG; Tiiiinber of persons employed in the repair of roads, 9G1 ; amount paid 
from the poor-rates for such labour in 1832, 33977. 18#. ; number of persons em- 
ployed in other parish work, 428 ; gmouzit paid from the poor-rates for such work 
during the year, 1G05/. As, 

SUSSEX. 

Rail-Road . — ^The first division of the original project, devised some years ago, for 
establishing rail-roads through Surrey, Sus.sex, and Hampshire, is about to be 
carried into effect, by making the Brighton and Shoreharn line in the first instance. 
This is the most direct route from London to Paris ; and, hy the prospectus of the 
proposed company, we see that a carriage may travel from London to Paris in 
eighteen hours, by the way of Dieppe, it being agreed by the Frendi Government 
to continue the rail-road from Dieppe to Paris. 

The Brighton Athenasum, built of cast-iron, and weighing between four or 
five hundred tons, fell down on the 29th of August. The cnish was tremendous. 
This building was intended for an horticultural exhibition. Tlie dome was larger 
than that of St# Peter’s at Rome by eight thousand feet ; the glazing of it would 
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have covered two acreH. The planting has been commenced some time, and the 
choicest plants had been collected. The building promised to stand a monument 
of architectural beauty : its destruction was occasioned by its immense weight of 
Iron at top, which, unsupported by the scaffolding, folded in. Previous to its fall, 
a crackling noise admonished the workmen of approaching danger, and happily no 
life was lost. 


WAnWICKSHIRE. 

The shareholders of the Birmingham Bank, at their first annual meeting, divided 
a profit of 10 pec. cent., leaving, after this and all expenses, more than 5000/. to 
carry over. 

YORKSHIRE. 

In 1831 and 1832, the British and Foreign trade of the port of Hull, entered 
inwards, is thus stated 1831, British ships, 974, 167,361 tons; Foreign ships, 
725, 73,547 tons'; 1832, British ships, 762, 140,788 tons ; Foreign ships, 454, 
43,481 tons. 

SCOTLAND. 

Tlie foundation stone of the brid^^ of seven arches, erecting across the river 
Clyde, between Glasgow and Laiiriestown, has been laid, with masonic honours, 
by the Hon. James Ewing, LL.l)., F.R.S., Lord Prov&t, in presence of the Magis- 
trates, the Grand Lodge of Scotland, &c. 

IRELAND. 

The sums paid for stamp duty and advertisement duty by the following Irish 
newspapers, for the quarter ending the 5th of July, 1833, are thus stated : — 


Stnmp Duty. Adv. Duty. 

Dublin Eveningf Mail A*65G 5 0 ... . 10 0 

• Evening Post 247 IH 4 , , . . 158 2 C 

Evening Packet 484 17 11 ... . 162 7 G 

Freeman's Journal 401 0 10 ... . 106 2 0 

Morning Register ....... 415 12 C ... . 141 10 0 

Saunders' News l^etter 743 15 0 , , , , 065 17 6 

Stewart’s Despatch 281 5 C ... . 208 10 0 

^ COUNTRY NKWSPAPKRS. 

Belfast News Letter 226 0 10 ... , 114 12 6 

Commercial Chronicle . ... 224 11 7 ... . 131 17 6 

Cork Southern Reporter 38C U 2 . , , . 167 15 0 

Constitution 2G2 10 0 , . , . 164 10 0 

Limerick Chronicle 283 15 0 . , , . 73 7 6 

Herald ........ 138 10 10 ... . 34 17 6 


The number of bushels of malt which were made and charged with duty in Ire- 
land, from the 10th of October, 1832, toSth of April, 1833, was 1,665,300 bushels; 
of this quantity 42,736 bushels have been exported and 435,254 used by distillers. 

The total present annual expenditure of Ireland, including debt, army, pensions, 
and all disbursements payable out oi the public revenue, is 2,910,808/. lOrf. 

The amount of registered tonnage of the Irish ports in 1832, was 108,128 tons. 

The Manpiis Wellesley has been appointed Viceroy of Ireland, in the room of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who retires from ill health, and at the earnest recommendation 
of his physicians passes the winter in the South of Europe. The party journals in 
Ireland had aiitici])ated the appointment, with various comments; but liis 
Lordship's former administration (in 1822) of the same office is the standing 
commentary from which impartial people will be able to judge more correctly than 
from any speculations. The Marquis was Governor-Generarof India in 1795, and 
Ambassador to Spain in 1 809. He is now 73 years of age. 

Curious Cave . — The facts of the curious cave discovered between Cahir and 
Mitchelstown, in the county of Tipperary, in May last, are fully corroborated by 
recent explorers. The entrance is through an aperture not three feet wide, whence 
there is a descent of about twenty feet, and thence by a ladder to a further depth 
of fourteen feet. Passing through a narrow cliff, the spectator enters the Grand 
Hall, which is about one hundred feet across and twenty-'Cne feet high, and of irre- 
gular form* This cave, like all the others, is of limestone, apparently supported by 
several crystallized pillars. There are sei'eral other caves of various sizes and 
dinensioiiB ; that called the Long Cave is two hundred yards in length and twenty 
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Ireland. 


feet high ; the roof, like Gothic urches, springing from several handsome pillars 
with broad bases, some of which are thirty feet in circumference, and above these 
the pillars are about ten feet liigh and one foot in diameter ; they are all through 
white, shining, and traris])urent, like the crystal. ' In another cave is a stone table, 
covered with mimic drapery like a cloth, and surmounted by three lesser pillars like 
candlesticks. There are numerous handsome draperies of the same transparent 
substance through the several caves and passages; and at one place a petrifaction 
Resembling a statue, the legs and drapery of which very closely approach to the 
labour of the chisel ; the people of the neighbourhood rail its! Lot’s )Vife, because 
somewhat resembling a piliar of salt. Some of the caves are ijmalT, and entirely 
covered with the white transparent substance from the droppvs from the roof, 
some of which form pillars and some very beautiful draperies rm(l curtains, drawn 
up in the centre and flowing down at the sides most gracefully. M’'hen struck with 
a stone these crystallizations sound like belUmetal. At the end of nne of tlte caves 
is a deep and clear stream of w'uter. The several passages are very ci’ooked and 
narrow ; in many places the visiterjs forced to crawl on Ins hands and feet, and 
sometimes quite flat on his face. Some of the floors are like crystallized snow, but 
fur the most part they are strong and covered with yellow clay. In some jdaces tw'o 
or three pillars rise from one base, the eilect of which is handsome. There are also 
several crystallizations like^beehives. The floor of the Water Hall resembles a 
honeycomb, and is alioiit nineteen feet in circumference at the base, forming a sort 
of irregular cone at the top ; the pillars are solid at the bottom, but liollow in the^ 
centre. The material of the petrificatioiis is crystallized- stalactite of carbonate of 
lime, and polished both witliin and without by the attraction of the water. The 
Gothic Gallery is entered through a sort of crystal curtain j^uspeiided apparently on 
snn^l Doric j>illars, which, when touched with a cane, produced soiinds like a num- 
ber of bells of various sizes. This gallery is about twelve feet wide, and resembles 
the f^sle or entrance to an ancient cathedral. The Upper or Garret Gave is about 
^ thirty feet square and twenty higli, formed like the others, hut surrounded with 
more fanciful drapery. The entrance to the Lower or Ce%r Cave is difficult and 
dangerous ; the visiter creeps through a long avenue oir^ai^foiirs until at tire edge 
precipice, wlien the sound of a rivulet arrests his prioress about twenty feet 
distant ; hitherto no ])erson has had sufHcient hardihoi^to rx])lore tliis Stygian 
river — wliene^ it flows or where it vanishes. There iSi*linother called the Sand 
Hall, and another Kiiigsbnrough Hall, so called after the noble lord of that name, 
eldest son of Earl Kingston, on whose property it is situated, and who discovered it 
by breaking through a narrow partition of spar which intercepted liis passage. In 
this hall there are springs, wells, and cataracts in miniature, which run through 
tubular spars, and at a distance make a very agreeable murmuring noise. The 
visiter feels no effluvia nor inconvenience, the first caves being apparently w-ell ven* 
tilated, and the air perfectly wholesome. The whole is called Kingston Cave.*’ 


[The following are the tliirty boroughs to wliich charters of incorporation are 
proposed to be given under tlie Lord Cliarukdlor’s Bill: — Birmingham, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Bradforil, Brighton, Bury, Chatham, Cheltenham, Devonport, Dudley, 
Frome, Gateshead, Halifax, Hudderstieldp Manchester, Mertliyr Tydvil, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Salford, Sheflield, S<Mith Shields, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stroud, Sunderland, 
^ Tynemontji, W'^akefield, W'^arrington, AVhitby, W^hitehaven, and Wolverhampton.] 

[The Committee appointed to inquire into the state of agriculture have reported, 
as their opinion, that the result of their careful observation is, that, during the 
last ten years especially, the tenants have become gradually more and more dis- 
tressed, their live and dead stocks have been reduced lower and lower, their capital 
' lias^eeiL diminishing, and the land has l>een so rapidly deteriorating, that soils of 
inferior description have been taken out of cultivation altogether.”] 
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llJE METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 

A Chronological Hutory of their Origin and Progress. 

The only object of this sketch is to present the reader iHth a chrono- 
logical arrangement of facts, (without entering into particular details,) 

BO as to offer a succinct account of the origin, growth, and progress of 
theatrical representations in this metropolis. 

For this purpose it might be sufficient to commence^'tlus sketch with 
the reign of Charles II., at which period were granted the patents under 
which the two winter theatres for a long time claimed the exclusive 
privilege of amusing the town with dramatic performances of every class, 
— from stately tragedy to broad farce, — from gorgeous spectacle to comic 
pantomime. But it will be as well to premise that, previously at least 
to the reign of the first Charles, it does not appear timt the mo^fch 
had any notion that the theatres were within the legitimate sphete of ^ 
his prerogative, or tl^f; he h’fid any right to interfere with the regulation 
of dramatic more then with any other S2)ecies of amusement to which 
the peojde were for tl^ime addicted : nor indeed, looking to the nature^* 
of the regal prerogati^in England, does it seem that such matters are by 
law under its influence j for stage-ydays in England, like the comedies 
and tragedies of Greece, had their rise from religious festivities, — from 
the mysteries (rude dramatic rejircsentations of scrii)tural subjects) 
sprang the moralities^ in which w'as w rought up something more of a 
mundane. character. Of these, at least of the former of them, the monks 
and unbeneficed clergy were, for the most part, the actors and managers, 
—whether stimulated by the yuire desire hf thus giving })oj)ular notoriety 
to their doctrines, or by the less disinterested motive of rendering the 
amusement of the peoj)le sidjservient to their own gain, it would be use-» 
less to discuss : certain, however, it is, that the prerogative of the crown 
was never intended in any case to control such exhibitions. 

In this rude and indigested state stood theatrical represen^ions at 
the period of the Reformation in this countiy; about which time we 
perceive indications of the rise of a more legitimate species of drama, 
though still involved with much low buffoonery, — as the drama in all 
countries ever has been, both at its rise and decline. But as there is 
no evidence, and, indeed, from tlie nature of things, it seems impossiWe 
that, before this time, the kingly power ^as ever excrci.sc^ in the regu- 
lation of t^tric^l affairs, so neither does it appear that, in its somewliat 
bettered state, they were as yet subjected to its influence. ^lenry VII L, 
who arrogated to himself no small share of tei^oraf^nd spiritual 
authority, neither as hereditary monarch of the remin, nor as assignee 
of the papal power, ever exercised tlus subsequently discovered privilege. 
His daughter Elizabeth, who ^tesuredly inherited a fair share of her 
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father’s high notions of regal power, (witness her frequent declarations 
to her parliaments that they ought not to deal, nor to judge, nor to 
meddle with her majesty’s prerogative royal,”) yet at a time when 
the English drama was too obviously at its most flourishing height to 
allow of a supposition that it could escape from its insignificance, neither 
did diis Queen practise or assume any right of controlling the theatres. 
‘Nor is it alone from such negative premises that we are entitled to draw 
the conclusion that in law no such right ever did exist pi the crown, for 
there arc these positive facts — 1st. That by far the girj^tcr portion (if 
not all) of the companies of players at this time formed each a portion 
of some nobleman’s retinue, and they were, in fact, his hired servants, 
although their representations were chiefly for the public gratification 
and tli^ir owii emolument. 2d. When, at length, it became the practice 
■ for bodies of jdayers, together with minstrels, fencers, bear-wardens, &c. 
&c. to stroll about the country, giving out that they were the company 
of some nobleman, and, from their generally bad and dissolute character, 
it was considered advisable to put a stop to these proceedings,— this was 
effected, not by exercise of the royal prerogative, (which, if constitutiruial 
and recognized, wo\ild have been the simplest and shortest method,) but by 
an act of tlie legislature itself, (89 Eliz., cap. 4,) which enacted that 
all such persons should be jmnished as vagrants and vagabonds, with 
the exception of such players as could authenticate their pretensions, by 
the .production of an authority to act, under the hand and seal of their 
alleged patrons. ^ 

But although this royal privilege appears cither not to have existed or 
^ to have been so long wholly unused, there is no doubt that it was soon 
'exercised in a most vigorous manner; and though the courts of law 
have since decided that this prerogative could not legally be enforced to 
the full extent to AN liicb it bad been attempted, in the very teeth, too, of an 
existing statute, (that of Monopolies, 21 Jac. I. cap. 3,) yet still the legis- 
lature has, in some measure, by a recent statute, (25 Geo. II. cap. 36,) 
sanctioned this branch of the prerogative ; and, therefore, though it may 
not have been idle to have so far discussed this matter, it clearly w'ould 
be so to deny that, at tlie present day, at least within the limits of 
Westminster, the croNvn has a regulating jurisdiction over theatres. 

To return to the immediate subject of this sketcli, the chronology of 
the tNvo so-called patent theatres ; — 

(14 Car, IJ—lt appears from the letters patent granted by King 
Charles II. to Sir William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, bearing date 
[ the 15th^^of J^uiuary, UiG that his father, Charles 1., “ of glorious memory,” 
on the 26th of March, in the fourteenth year of his reign, (1638,) had granted 
a patent to the said Sir William Davenant, (then simply gentleman,) his 
heirs, &c., a license to new build a theatre behind tlie Three Kings Ordi- 
nary, in Fleet-street, or elsewhere, “ wherein plays, musical entertainments, 
scenes, or other the like presentments, might be presented.” There was 
also a power to Sir William Davenant to collect and regvdate a company 
for this purpose, and to receive money from the public. 

' Whether was the patent of the kind ever granted^ or whether 
tlier^ is any (Mcher cop y of it extant beyond this recital, I am not aware : * 

• In 1603, (1 Jac. 1.,) a license was granted under the privy seal to Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and others, to act plays at the Globe, in Bankside, as well as in any other 
part of the realm, dui-ing the King’s pleasure.^*^ 
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it might he difficult, perhaps, to conjecture what the object was of this 
grant, as there is no indication of any intention to erect a monopoly 
upon it, nor anything from which it can be gathered that the new theatre 
was to be exclusively under his Majesty’s protection. The probability 
is, that this was merely a license to the King’s company to act for the 
public amusement, and receive money for their own private emolument. 

Tin's fact, however, matters but little ; for during the immediately 
succeeding years of the commonwealth, theatrical amusements were 
wholly discountenanced, and fell into disuse, and almost oblivion. 

1G59. (10» Car. II.) — On General Monk's march to London in this 3 npar, 
one Rhodes, a bookseller, at Charing Cross, and formerly wardrobe keeper 
to the King's company of comedians at the Blackfriars, obtained a gjrant from 
the ruling powers to set ujj a company of players at the 03fekpit in Drury 
Lane, which was an old play-house. 

There were, in this year, three play-houses : — 

1 . The above-mentioned one of Rhodes's at the Cockpit. 

2. The Red Hull, St. John Street. 

3. One under William Bast us, in Salisbury Court. 

1660. (11 Car. II.) — On the 151h November, Sir William Davenant's 
company commenced playing at the house in Salisbury Court; and played 
there till the 8th of April, 1662. 

Killigrew's company jdayed in Gibbon's Tennis Court, in Vere Street, 
during this year and till the 8th of April, 1663. 

1662. (14 Car. II.) — In this year the patent, dated 15th January, was 
granted by Cliarles 11. to D^venant and Killigrew. After reciting as above 
the former one, it lurlhcr recites that, in the preceding May, (166J,) it was 
exemplified, and tlhat this patent and exemplification were now both sur- 
rendered to be cancelled. 

The second jiatent then jirocccds to make a similar grant to Sir W*. 
Davenant, of a license to erect a new theatre in any ])lacc in London, 
Westminsli T, or tJw suhnrhsy to he assigned and allotted out hy the 
surveyor of the royal works, “ wherein tragedies, comedies, i>lays, operas, 
musical scenes, and all other entertamments of the stage wliatsoc\cr 
may he shewn and presented and to gather together and regulate a 
company to act either ‘‘ within the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” or 
elsewhere; that this company shall be the servants of the King’s bro- 
ther, the Duke of York. Then, after some unimportant clauses with 
regard to the receipt of money and the regulation of the company, follows 
the important ])assage by which it has been contended a monopoly \yaB 
created : it premises that divers companies have acted in London, West- 
minster, and the suburbs, “ without any authority for that purpose,” 
and proceeds thus : — 

“ We do hereby declare our dislike of the same, and will and grant that 
only the said company erected and set up, or to be erected and set up, by the 
said Sir William Davenant, his heirs and assigns, by virtue of these presents, 
and one other company erected and set up, or to be erected and set up, 
by Thomas Killigrew^ Esq., hislieirs o’* assigns, and none other, shall from 
henceforth act or represent comedies, Iragediijs, plays, or entertainments of 
the stage within our said cities of London anefw estminst^ or the suburbs 
thereof; which said company to he erected hy the said iTOmas Killigrew, 
his heirs or assigns, shall be subject to his and th&ir government and au- 
thority, and shall be styled the company of us and of our royal consort.” 

Then follow regulations f(5r the preservation of “ amity and Corre- 

s 2 
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spondence betwixt the said companies, and that the one may not en- 
croach upon the other by any indirect means,” and for tlie acting of 
women’s parts by the proper sex, and the patent concludes with the 
following clause : — 

“ That these our letters patent, or the enrolnient thereof, shall be in all 
things good and effectual in the law, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the same, anything in these presents contained, or any faw, 
statute^ act, ordinance, yrochvnation, protnsion or restriction, or any other 
matter, cause, or thing whatsoever to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing y 

Under this patent Davenant opened his house in the Tennis Court, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, on the 8th of April. 

On the 25th April, in the same year, other letters patent were made 
out, precisely similar to those last set forth, except that the recital of the 
patent granted in Charles I.’s reign is omitted, and the grant to Killigrcw 
precedes that to Davenant. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to ascertain the intention of this latter 
patent so soon after the former one, — for if that were inoperative from 
being illegal, this must have been ecjually so : if the first were valid, the 
second would have been a nullity. It is only necessary further to add, 
that the latter has no expressed reference w hatever to the former. 

1063- (15 Car. II.)— On the 8th of April. Killigrcw opened the tlicatre 
which he had built in Drury Lane. 

On the 28th of April an order was issued by the said Chamberlain (;om- 
mandingthe King's company of players to submit to Killigrew’s authority; 
which indicates an early disagreement between the new (patent) managers 
and their companies. 

1668. (20 Car. IL)— 'Davenant died. 

1671, (23 (Jar. II.)— A new house w.as opened in Dorset Gardens, Salis- 
bury Square, under the management of Lady Davenant, (relict of Sir 
■William,) but it did not answer. 

1672. (24 Car. II.) — In January the house in Drury Lane was burnt. 

1682. (34 Car. II.) — By order of the 4th of May, Killigrew’s patent was 

united to Daveiiaiit’s patent, “ from thenceforth to be as one, and so for 
ever after continue.” 

It appears the two companies acted together both at Dorset Gardens, 
(the house Ijelonging to Daveiiant’s company,) and at Drury Lane. 

There is some confusion as to the date of this transaction. That, here 
given is from an abstract of tlie report of the case of Cliarles Killigrcw 
versus Charles Davenant, (the eldest sou of Sir William,) which was heard 
before the Chancellor Somers, on Monday, the 7th of December, 1091. 

^ ‘ In Cibbers “Apology,’’ (p. 61,) the date is given 1684 (36 Car. II.); 
and the urtion of the two companies “ into one, exclusive of all others,” is 
aaid to have been effected “ by the King's advice, wliich perhaps amounted 
to a command.” And, in an answer to a petition presented to the I.ord 
Chamberlain Dorset by Thomas Betterton and others, (a copy of which 
answer is in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office,) the patentees allege that both 
patents were united by indenture bearing date the 4th of May, 1692, (4 
William and Mary,) but this latter is obviously a clerical error for 1682, 

The alleged cause for tliift union of the two patents was the various 
disturbances and revolts that had taken place among the actors ; but it is 
^not improbable that these revolts arose from the incapability of the patentees 
to pay their respective companies, owing to the scarcity of play-goers, there 
not being at the time sufficient to fill the two theatres. 

1689. (1 William and Mary.)— Charles Davenant assigned his share in 
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the incorporated patent to Alexander Davenant ; it seems that afterwards 

the patent became the property of the latter. , , , 

1690. (2 William and Mary.)— Twenty-fourth of March, Alexander 
Davenant sold the patent to Christopher Kich, a lawyer ; who afterwards 
look Sir Thomas Skipwith as a partner. . « . 

1C 94. (6 William and Mary.)— Rich behaved tyrannically to the actors, 
and aftemptod to reduce their salaries. Congreve, Bariy, Mrs. Rraw^ 
ifirdle, and others, entered into an association, with Betterton at their liead, 
and petitioned the Earl of Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, to relieve IIkmu 
from the tyranny of the monopolists. His Grace laid their complaints be- 
fore his Majesty, who caused his counsel learned in the law to be consulted 
upon the subject ; and they were of opinion that no patent tor acting plays, 
&c., could tie u]) the hands of a succeeding prince from granting a 
privilege. While this affair was in progress, Queen Mary |ied, (28th De- 
cember,) which caused a suspension of all public diversions. 

1695. (7 Will. HI.)— On 25th of March the Lord Chamberlain granted 
a license to Betterton and the others, urder the style of “ his Majesty s 
sworn servants and comediai^ in ordinary;’* who, having raised a new 
theatre in Tennis Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by sub.toiption, acted therein. 


under the name of Betterton's company. ^ • -t. 

So that, at this period, there were two theatres open, — the one playing, it 
seems, alternately in Drury Lane and Dorset Gardens, under the one united 
patent ; the other in Tennis Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under a license . 

1704. (2 Anne.) — Betterton conveyed his license to Sir John Vanbnigli. 

1705. (3 Anne.)— Vanbrugh having built an immense theatre in the 
Haymarket, (on the site of the present Italian Opera House), took Con- 
greve into partnership ; and having shut up the house in Tennis Court, 
they opened the new one under Betterton's license. 

1706. (4 Anne.) — This speculation having failed, on tlic Jth ol April 
they sold the license and let the theatre to Mr. Owen M‘Siviney, who 
undertook to pay them !)I, for every night’s performance, so that the gross 

sum should not exceed 700L in the year. p t i 

1707. (5 Anne.)— Drury Lane was shut up by order of the I^rd 
bcrlain ; and the patent company, (now called the Queen s,) on the 30tn oi 

November, played at Dorset Gardens. , ^ 

1708. (6 Anne.)— Tenth of January, the Queens company, from Dorsa 

Gardens, joined MSSwincy’s company in the Haymarket; but ^cy were 
afterwards all ordered hy the I.ord Chamberlain to retui-n under Rich and 
Skipwith, the patcntecs-K as her Majesty’s company ol comedians ; the 
greater iiart of M‘Swinev's company seems to have joined them, as that ge 
tleman soon afterwards appropriated his large theatre to the new specula- 
tion of the performance of Italian 0 ])eras. • i i vr.iiie*iv»w 

It appears that, at this period, the theatres were considered t^^clusively 

under the management of the Lord Chamberlain, as vinf 

office, a printed order of the 2d of March, m this year, Duke of Kenn 

the Chamberlain, that no person should be admitted behind the stenea 
&c. to interrupt the performances. 


• Soon after Queen Anne’s accession Betterton presented » 

Majesty setting forth that the town would not maintain tno 
somewhat incoLequential result of which was a license to rent *J*“*™** 

a help or nursery to his forementioiied theatre. *,* J)'® " 

curitms facts relative to the state of the theatres at that period, which would not 

be unapplicable to those of the present time. 

{ 1 am doubtful to which theatre the Queen s company returned : aaoi ding to 
two starts 1 have seen, it was to Drury Lane, which had been previously shut 
lip { but it would appear, from the order of suspension mentioned m next year, the 
removal was to a (new) theatre in Coveiit Garden t 
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1709. (7 Anne.)--30th of April, the Lord Chamberlin directed the 
patentees to pay the comedians, ** pursuant to the articles made with them 
at the theatre in the Haymarket, and which were proved to be made good 
upon their removal to the theatre in Covent Garden.” 

6th of June.— In consequence of the non-compliance with the above 
order, the Lord Chamberlain, by the Queen's command, issued another 
order, whereby he “ silenced them from further acting, and required them 
not to perform any plays or other theatrical entertainments until further 
order; and all her Majesty’s sworn comedians were thereby forbid to act 
any plays at the theatre in Covent Garden, or elsewhere, without his leave, 
as they should answer the contrary at their ])cril.” * 

It uill be remembered that this was an order of suspension, and, unless 
removed, of j)rohibition to the united company, — the only one which, at 
that time, possessed any unless, therefore, the above orders were 

superseded, 1 he pntent was for c\er gone. Hut it does not appear that 
these orders ever were superseded ; and subsequent companies have borne 
the title of their Majesties’ servants from arrogance on their i)art, or cour- 
tesy in others. 

In the same year, Wilks, Dogget, and Cibbfer entered into an arrangement 
with M‘Swineyto conduct the theatre in the Haymarket alternately as an 
English play-house and an Italian opera-house. Many of the disbanded 
Queen’s company, by the Lord Chamberlidn's permission, joined this new 
concern. * 

On the 20lh of November, William Collier obtained a promise of a licefue 
to act comedy and tragedy in Drury Lane, “ in I'onsideration of his having 
surrendered all his interest and claim to the patents gianted 1o Mrs. Killigrcw 
and Sir William Davenant.” 

17 JO. (81h Anne.) - On the 22d of November, Collier, with the assistance 
of a mob, broke into the Drury Lane house, ejected Rich, and took possession. 

1711. (9 Anne.)— Collier mid M‘Swiiicy exchanged theatres; but the 
foriiHT, finding the plan unsuccessful, returned to Drury Lane, where Wilks, 
Dogget, and Cibber entered into partnership with him, having left M^Swiney, 

1712. (10 Anne.) — Dogget retired from, and Booth entered into, the part- 
nership. 

171 -L (11 Anne.)— In Januaiy M'Swiney absconded. 

171*1. (1 Geo. 1.) — Uieli rejiaired tlie bouse in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and it 
was opened under liis son, John Rich. It does not appear that Rii-h Iiad any 
license for this proceeding, nor that llie susjiension of the patent had been 
removed ; lie probably cliose to consider the original patent as still vabd. 

At the Queen's death the license to Collier accordingly exjiired. 

In .lanuary, George 1. granie 1 a patent to Richard Sti'cle for life and three 
years afterwards, who joined with Wilks, (fibber, an.l Booth, Collier reliriug 
from the affair. 1’his, therefore, was in fact a renewal of (Jueen Anne’s ori- 
ginal license to Collier, granted upon llie suspension of llie jialent. 

II does not appear what was doing under the original Bellerlon license 
‘ after the departure of M‘Swiney, the lessee thereof. 

There were now, therefore, two theatres ojien: — Drury Lane, under the 
patent to Steele ; Lincoln's Inn Fields, without a license. 

1"17. (4 Geo. 1.) — The managers of Driny Lane having refused to obey 
the regulations of the Lord (Jhaniherlaij^, the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rate were consulted as to whether they co^d be compelled to do so under the 
patent to Steele. 

1 719. (6 Geo. I.)— In January, Steele’s patent or license was revoked, and 
the company discharged. 

1720. (7 Geo. I.)- Mr, Potter, a carpenter, having built a smaller theatre 
in the Haymarket, it was opened on the 25th of January, without a license* 

So that now there was not any patent or license in existence, except 
M'Swiney’s (Betterton's), wliich does not appear to have been acted on. 
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1720. (2 Geo. ID— Mr. Odell opei^ed a theatre in Goodman's Fidds, 
without a license. Steele died. ^ 

1732. (5 Geo. II.)— Cibber, Wilks, and Booth obtained a new license for 
twenty-one years. 

Giffard re-opened the theatre in Goodman's Fields. 

Cibber and Booth sold their shares in the license at Drury Lane to Mr. 
Hifi:hmore, and Wilks his share to Giffard. 

John Rich, with his company, removed to Covent Garden. 

1733. (6 Geo. II.)— Theoplifius Cibber (son of Colley) induced part of 
Hit^hmore’s company to desert, and played (without a license) in the Little 
*lTieatre in the Haymarket. 

1734. (7 Geo. 11.) — Charles Fleetwood bought Hii^hmore’s share of the 
license, and afterwards part of Giffard’ s, so as to become possessed of five- 
sixths of the whole. 

1735. (8 Geo. 11.)— Fleetwood purchased the remainder of the license. 

Giffanl played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields with the Goodman’s Fields com- 
pany. 

1736. (9 Geo. IT.)— Henry Fielding collected a company, and played 
(without license) at the Tattle Theatre in the Haymarket. 

1737. (10 Geo. II.) — In this year there were five theatres open : — 

1. Drury Tiane, under Flcciwood (the assignee of the original license to 
Cibber and (Jo.) ; 

2. Covent Garden, under .John Rich (the alleged possessor of the ori- 
ginal united patent) ; 

3. 'the Italian Opera House (under the original license to Betterton) ; 

4. Goodman’s Fields, under Giffard ; and 

5. The Little Theatre in the Haymarket, under Fielding ; (both without 
license.) 

This year, also, in consequence of Fielding’s pasquinades, or (as it is 
said) more probably in conseipience of an airangement between Sir Robert 
Walpole and Giffard, the Licensing Act (cap. 28) was passed ; by which, for 
the first time, the rovid prerogative over theatres was recognized by the Le- 
gislature. At the same time, liowever, it was restricted in its operation to 
the limits of Westminster, beyond which no royid license W’^as in future to be 
granted. 

1741. (14 Geo. IT.)— Giffard was still playing in Goodman’s Fields. 

1745. (18 Geo. II.) — Fleetwood’s license was moii gaged to Green and 
Amber : they were afteiwards joined by Lacey, who subsequently became 
sole manager. 

1747. (20 Geo. IT.) — Garrick became a partner wdth Lacey, and Fleet- 
w’ood’s license was renew'cd to them at Drury Lane. 

1761. (2 Geo. III.) — John Rich died. His son-m-law% Beard, continued 
to play at Covent Garden under the alleged patent. 

1766. (7 Geo. III.) — Samuel Foote obtained a license for life for dramatic 
representations from the ISth of May to the 15th of September. 

1767. (8 Geo. III.)— Foote, ha\ing rebuilt the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, opened the same. 

Beard sold his interest in the house, patemt, &c. of Covent Garden, for 
60,000/., to Colman, Hanis, Powell, and Rutherford, and the house opened 
under their management. 

1774. (15 Geo. III.) — Lacey died. Ganick sole proprietor of Drury 
Lane. 

1776. (17 Geo. III.) — Sheridan, Lindley, and Ford purchased Drury Lane 
from Garrick. 

1777. (18 Geo. III.)— Colman purchased the Little Theatre from Foote, 
and opened it. 

1783. (23 Geo. TIL) — In .January, a patent was granted to Sheridan, 
Lindley, and Ford at Drury Lane, for twenty-one years, to commence on the 
2d September, 1795. 
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N. B.— This patent contains nf^ clause giving an exctmive authonty 
to act. 

17«7. (2S Coo. III.)— Mr. John Palmer opened the Royalty Theatie, 
Welldose Square, vii limit a license ; hut he was shortly obliged to close it. 

1788. (28 Geo. III.)— Statute passed (cap. 30) to enable justices of tlie 
peace to license certain theatrical representations. 

1789. (29 Geo. JII.)~The Drury Lane Theatre being about to be taken 
down, the company played at the King's Theatre in the Haymiu'ket. 

The King's Theatie destroyed by fire. 

The Drury Lane company removed to the Pantheon, in Oxford Street. ^ 

1790. (30 Geo. III.)— 14th of June, the Little Theatre in theHaymarket 
opened under George Colman, jim, 

1791. (31 Geo. 111.)— The new Covent (aarden Theatre opened. 

About this time a new license for twenty-one years was granted to Sheri- 
tlan and Tiindlcy. 

1792. (32 Geo. III.)— The Pantheon destroyed by fire. 

1793. (33 Geo. 111.)— The Drury Lane company played at the Little 
Theatre. 

1794. (34 Geo. 111.) — The new Drury Lane Theatre opened. 

1803. (43 Geo- III.) — Mr. Kemble came into the management of Covent 
Garden. 

180ri. (45 Geo. 111.) — ^The Little Theatre ojiened under Colman, Winston, 
and Morris. 

1807. (47 Geo. III.)— Mr. Scott obtained the license for the Sans Pared 
(now the Adelphi). 

Mr. Astley obtained the license for the Olympic Theatre, or Pavilion. 

1808. (48 Geo. III.)— In August, Mr. Arnold submitted his plan for the 
establishment of an English o]>em to Lord Dartmouth, then Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

On the 20th of September Covent Garden Theatre w’as destroyed by fire, 
and the company ^cmo^ed to the King's Theatre. 

1809. (49 Goo. III.)— (Jn the 25th of February Drury Lane Theatre was 
destroyed by fire. 

On the 2Gth of the same month a license w^as granted to Mr. Arnold for 
“ musical dramatic entertainments and ballets of action," at the Lyceum, 
“ for one year." 

N.B. — This license was unlimited as to the number of performances within 
the year. 

Soon after this Mr. Arnold entered into partnership with Col. Greville. 

An arrangement w'as coin])leted in Se])teinber between (?ol Greville and 
Messrs. Sheridan and Arnold, that the Druiy Tianc company should play for 
eight months in the year at the Lyceum, till the new theatre should be 
built. 

In the same month a license was granted to T. B. Mash, Esq., in tru.st for 
Arnold, Greville, and Sheridan, to perform at the I.j|-ceum, for eight months, 

‘ any theatrical performance. • 

Under this license, the Dnny Lane comjiany played at the Lyceum. 

1810. (50 Geo. III.)— On tlie 25th of February, Mr. Arnold's license was 

renewed, to perform “ English openas, ballets of action, and musical enter- 
tainments" for one year. ^ 

N.B. — A similar license was granted to Mr, Arnold for the five successive 
years — that is, till 1815 inclusive. 

In September the license was renew'ed for the Drury Lane company, in 
^the same terms as the preceding one of last year. 

In this year a ])etitioii was presented to the Privy pouncil for the esta- 
blishment of a new theatre under a charter of incorporation. The petiticn 
was not granted. 

1811. (51 Geo, HI.)— Ill September a similar license w'as renewed for the 
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Dniiy Lane company ; but. Col. Grevillp's name was omiiled, that gentle- 
man, owing 1o some differences between him and Mr. Arnold, having retii'ed 
from the concern. 

1812. (52 Geo. III.) — On the 13th of Ma.y Mr. Arnold received a letter 
from Mr. John Calvert (then secretary to the Lord Chamberlain), informing 
him that the renewal of his license “ must be considered uncertain.” 

N.B. — The license, nevertheless, was renewed for three years after- 
wards. 

The new theatre, Drury Lane, opened, under the management of Mr. 
Arnold. 

During the last three years Mr. Arnold had played, under his own ^arly 
license, for only four months, owing to the arrangement with the Druiy 
Lane company. ,, 

During the three succeeding years, Mr. Arnold kept his house open only 
for the' same limited period, in order to bestow his undivided attention to 
the establishment whose management he had tluis undertaken. 

1815. (55 Geo. III.)— In September, Mr. Arnold, having retired from 
tlic management of Drury Lane, publicly announced his intention to erect 
a new theatre, and to open the same early in the ensuing summer ; and, 
accordingly, the old theatre was taken dowm. 

The “patentees” of the winter theatres petitioned the Prince Regent 
against the renewal^^f Mr. Arnold's license. 

1815. (56 Geo. III.) — On March the 16th, Mr. Arnold received an official 
notice from the Marquis of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain, virtually pro- 
hibiting liim from opening his new theatre (which ho had avowed his inten- 
tion of doing upon the 15th of April) under his then unexpii'ed license, 
which w^ould not tenninate till the iZth of June. 

On tlie 2 2d of May a license was granted to Mr. Arnold “ to have per- 
formed at the Lyceum English operas,” &c. (as theretofore), “ from the 5th 
day of June next to the 5th day of October following,” (a period of four 
months instead of the whole year.) 

A similar license was continued yearly till 1823 (4 Geo. IV.), when it was 
varied, so as to exclude “ any species of entertainment whatever, without 
application being first made to the Lord (Jhamborlain’s Office, specifying the 
nature of such entertainment, and a license being granted for the same ; ” 
and this same license was granted up to the period of the destruction of the 
English Opera House by tire. 

1830. (10 Geo. IV.) — On the morning of tlie 16th of February the Ly- 
ceum, or English Opera IIou^iC, was destroyed by fire. 

The English Opera company played at the Adelphi Theatre. 

1831. (i. Will. IV.)— Petition presented to the King by Mr. Arnold, 
(also a similar one by Mr. Morris, of the Haymarket,) for an extension of 
license. Counter petitions by the proprietors of Covent Garden and Drury 
I ane against jiich extension. The rights and claims of all parties fully 
discussed by his Majesty's commands before the Lord Chancellor, assisted 
1 y the Vice Chancelloivtlie Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Sir James Park. 

Licenses of the English Opera and Haym^kct extended to six months. 

1833. Same IJcenscs further extended to eight months. 

“ Unio 7 i of the lhmses:'--J)mxf T.anc and Covent Garden opening I>oth 
under one lessee, and with one company. 


T. J. A. 
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MY TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.* 


No. II. — THE PHTLOSOrHER OF THE ODENWALD. 

All that is impressive in the natural aspect of forest scenery, or in 
the associations which fancy mixes with it, is combined in the moun- 
tainous and wood-covered district called the Odcnwald. Those who care 
' for derivations may here find wlicrewithaS to puzzle themselves. The 
most likely is tliat connected with the god Odin, in whose honour this 
forest was probably named ; tancl its wild grandeur suits well with the 
remote sublimity of this origin. 

The Odenwald forms a district of from thirty to forty miles extent in 
every direction. It is bounded on the westward by the main chain of 
hills called the Bergstrasse chain ; on the cast and south by the rivers 
Mein and Neckar; on the north by the plains of llcsse. It is inter- 
sected by several lateral ridges, as well as by many Small rivers, in all 
its parts ; and in most it is wooded beyond what may be imagined by 
those who have seen only insulated forests, liowever celebrated. Nothing 
can be more picturesque tluin the scattered villages and ruined castles ; 
or more jiastoral than the occasional valleys and patches of hill side, 
which liave been snatched from the primitive luxuriance of forest 
savageuess. But as far as the eye can reach from many ])oint8 of view, 
the whole tract of country is covered with masses of trees, in all their 
profuse varieties of green, embodying the beautiful of nature with Uie 
mysterious of romance. 

The forests which abound in the small states of Germany are care- 
fully preserved, not from love of their natural charms, or reverence for 
their romantic attributions, but because they are chiefly domain lands, 
and a source of considerable profit to each individual prince. Those 
which, in a great measure, cover the Odcnwald arc unusually grand, and 
it is imposible to conceive anything more solemn than their depths of 
interminable verdure. Among the fine diversities of scenery which 
abound on every path, not the least striking are the masses of red 
almond-stone, and the huge blocks of granite which lie singly in the 
fields, or rise in abrupt and rugged battlements from the valleys through 
^ which the little rivers foam along. But every evidence of minor beauty 
is lost in admiration of tlie main feature of tlie scene. 

After tracing the windings of the Neckar for three leagues up the 
exquisite valley to which it fives its name, from Heidelberg to Hirschorn, 
I struck off to the left, following the course of one of those small streams 
which flow into the river. A broad road, in a highly-cultivated vale, 
with market-carts and market-people, were not the objects I sought in 
visiting the Odcnwald : so I was not long in abandoning the chausst^e 
for one of the hanging woods which shadowT-d the rivulet on the right 
hand ; and I quickly found myself on the summit of the lateral chain of 
hills which separated the vale I left behind from a whole territory of forest. 

. It was the very meridian of summer and of the day. The heavens 
■^erc brilliantly blue, except where the rolling masses of clouds sailed 
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on, as though Bclf-impelled, for no breeze was felt by which their course 
might be directed; — no living thing caught my sight; — no sound 
struck on rny ear. It was the very intensity of solitude ; — not that pro- 
claimed by the paradoxical sport of genius to exist only in 

“ The haunt and hum of men—’* 

but lliat which tlie great poet denied to be such, while none more than 
he could have been sensible to the deep reality. 

Yes, this is solitude — when feeling and thought are still, — when 
passion sleeps, and selfishness is in its shroud, — when the agitations of 
life are as a disremembered dream, and the social world exists no more 
for the rapt mind, — when all the turmoil of our nature seems extinct, 
and w'e stand single, silent, and unmoved, as though a monument of 
man’s likeness w^ere placed amidst nature’s desolation. 

Would that 1 might oftener e* joy those moments, when humanity ia 
sublimed into forgetfulness, and the mind blends like an atom wdth 
Cl cation’s vastness, w ithout the torturing anxieties which beset its 
peopled ways ! But such occasions rarely present themselves ; and 
even when they do, some self-engendered thought, or some exter- 
nal excitement, soon comes to break the elemental stillness into which 
wc seem dissolved. 

While I stood, and gazed, and sunk into such a trance as this, my 
eye was caught by an object moving, but not advancing, at a short dis- 
tance below me, but rendered indistinct by the intervening branches of 
birch-wood. My first hope w’as that some stag or wild boar was moving 
in its lair; find, starting from my reverie, I felt a sjiortsman’s throb of 
pleasure, all unworthy of the solemn fellowship I had been mixing in. I 
cocked my gun, cautiously roused my dog, who slept at my foot, and, with 
a warning token to liiin, slowly crept downwards, holding in ray breath, 
and sle idily fixing my eye on the point towards which I moved. In 
momentary expectation of the animal’s hounding away, I was prepared 
to discharge one of my barrels at least on the first spring ; and, w’ith 
tlu* weapon raised to my shoulder, 1 dropt on one knee. The rustling 
of the leaves ou w Inch 1 came down roused what liad nearly been niy 
prey; but, ere I could }nill the trigger, 1 was saved from a whole life of 
regret, by the loud utterance of the following words : — “ Mercy! mercy! 
S})!irc i][iy life : do not shoot me. Oh, spare me, and you shall have 
e\eryllung I possess in the world. For the love of heaven, don’t shoot 
me!” 

And simultaneously with this hurst of entreaty, which I give literally, 
for it w^as spoken in plain English, and well-bred accent, the figure of 
a man revealed itself to me, rushing frantically a few paces towards me, 
and then falling flat and facewards on the giouiid. 

I could not restrain a loud laugh. The sight of fear without danger 
is irresistibly ludicrous to the looker on, nor does it excite much sym- 
pathy even when it has a cause. 

Oh, the cold-blooded monster !” exclaimed my self-condemned vic- 
tim to himself as he thought ; and he then broke forth into au inco- 
herent continuance of his supplication, in imperfect German, which his 
returning presence of mind told him was more likely than his mother- 
tongue to oe intelligible to a freebooter of the Odenwald. I confess that 
I was cruel enough to enjoy his suspense. But perhaps the strangeness 
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of his manner and appearance may excuse me a little. He was middle- 
aged, bald, and barefooted. He wore a coarse short coat of green 
camlet, with innumerable pockets, and a pair of rough and loose-hanging 
trousers ; an umbrella and spade were slung at his back ; a fishing-rod 
dangled before ; a straw' basket was hanging at one side ; a leathern belt 
with hatchet, hammer, pincers, and chisels girded his w’aist; and a 
broad-brimmed straw hat of the commonest kind, together with a w'cll- 
packed, large, hairy knapsack, lay beside him. 

“ Who and what art thou, then ?” asked I, gruffly, in such Ger- 
man as it required a more than ordinary dose of alarm to prevent 
his at once detecting for little better than English. 

“ I am a foreigner,” replied he, without venturing to look up ; “a 
born Briton, but a hearty lover of the German character. A man of 
science,— a jutor man of science, very poor, I assure you ; — a minera- 
logist, geologist, and natural philosopher.” 

“ What dost thou here?” growled I, smothering an uprising laugh. 

‘‘Tam searching for snakes and scorpions, specimens of basalt, and 
a vein of schistus. ^ So you see, my worthy Sir^, Avhat an innocent and 
harmless ])erson I am,— and poor withal, beyond anything you can 
imagine ; — but if you will only spare my life, all I possess on earth shall 
be yours. Pray be merciful to me !” continued he, venturing to throw' 
an upward look, encouraged perhaps by the irroiucssiblc fit of giggling, 
which burst through every impediment oflered by my hands and 
handkerchief. 

“ Snakes and scorpions, basalt and scbistiis,” exclaimed I, at length, 
with a regular English horsc-langh, which does one good in proportion 
to its rarity : “ and w hat, my good Sir, can inclnce •you to follow ^uch 
preposterous ])ursuits, at the risk of being shot for a stag, or worried for 
a wild boar ?” 

While I spoke, the ])hilosopher sprang upon his feet, and in the 
extravagance of extasy at his certainty of safety, he riis.licd forward to 
embrace me; hnt failing in the attempt, lie laughed, jumped, and 
played such antics of delight as never were witnessed in wood or wold 
since the night when the witches in “ Faust” danced their mad round 
of revelry. 

“ Bless my soul ! How' pleasant it is to he more frightened than 
hurt,” exclaimed he at length. “ Really I took yon for a robber. I 
beg your pardon, — but it was very suspicious to sec you stealing down 
on me, with your gun- levelled at my liead. How very odd it is ! Well, 
% one really meets Englishmen in such out-of-the-way places, and doing 
such odd things ! IJpon my life it’s quite funny.” 

And to prove that he felt as he spoke, he laughed still heartier than 
at first, rubbed his hands together, and wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“ Lord bless me !” he said again; “ I really shall die ; — it’s a capital 
joke. I must put it in my journal : it is really the strangest adventure 
I ever met with. Sir, I am extremely happy in the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance, — your name, if you please ?” 

With these words, he pulled a green-covered portfolio from an inside 
pocket, and taking a pen from an inkhorn which was pendant from a 
button-hole of his coat, he prepared to enter my name in his diary. 

* Ilia expressioxi was Jloobwohlgcborner //errn, litei'ally highly well-born gen- 
tleman.” 
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“ Oh, never mind my name,” said I, “ that would altogether spoil 
the advcntni’e. It is much more mysterious to leave a blank.” 

True, true ; upon my life you are right : the thing is quite delight- 
ful as it stands ; pray do me the favouj: not to let your name slip out in 
our conversation. This adventure will tell admirably in my geological, 
mineralogical, and philosophical tour ; — it will enliven it amazingly. 
Mow very lucky it was you did not shoot me! How odd to be taken 
for a hoar ! Ila, ha, ha !” 

Not very odd neither, thought I, for I began to perceive clearly that 
lie was one of the species. But I, nevertheless, thought him well suited 
for my purposes ; and I resolved to cherish him, as long as he was so. 

“ You seem at home in these wild districts,” said I. 

“ Why, yes, indeed ; I may say 1 am at home, — that is to say, as far 
iis previous study makes one acquainted with a place one was never in 
before.” 

“ This, then, is your first visit to the Odenwald ?” 

Exactly, — though not exactly neither, for T have many a time seen 
it in fancy ; do you understand? And I flatter myself I know it much 
better than many who have lived in it all their lives.” 

“ You have, no doubt, acquired your knowledge by maps and guide- 
books ?” 

“ Not at all ! These arc very vulgar methods, I assure you.” 

From the inhabitants, eh ?” 

“ By Tio means : the jieasants are wonderfully ignorant of geology, 
— the only true method by which one may know a country. But I am 
])articularly ac(piainted with the primitive formations of all the moun- 
tains of the Bcrg-4rasse, (the Roman strata 7)io7ita?ia,) as well as of 
those lateral ranges which run in parallel lines with them. Therefore, 
no one, I may say, can know the country better.” 

“ Then pray tell me ihc distance to Erbach, for I am bound for that 
place.” 

“ Tliat I really do not know. I do not profess any common acquain- 
tanceshi]) with towns or villages ; but if you can tell me its bearings 
with the Frhen-nicar*\ or Riestnsmde ox thR isolated granite block 
called the Giant’s Altar, — the chief things wortli knowing in the Oden- 
wald, — I shall very soon be able to trace the way by examining a little 
the various strata of these hills, which will infallibly guide us.” 

“ That 1 think would be rather a tedious proceeding, and not neces- 
sary now, as I happen to know that ICrbach lies to the north of the 
Neckar, and the position of the sun is as sure a guide as the layers of 
earth or stone which you proi)osc digging for. So pray put up your 
spade,” with which he had begun to poke into the ground. 

Whatever you ])lcasc : 1 shall be very happy to accommodate myself 
to your plans, and glad to be your companion for the day.” 

‘‘ Why, as to that,” said J, somewhat alarmed at his proposal, I 
have no exact plans ; and as our pursuits are rather dissimilar, I think 
we had better not enter into so close an alliance ; but I sliall be glad if 
we may walk together for an hour or two.” 

“ Tliat’s precisely what I should like,” replied my complaisant ac- 
quaintance i and bundling up his various instruments, and buckling on 

+ 'ftie Giants’ Cnliimii. 
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his knapeitck, we struck through a path in the direction oti which 1 was 
bound. 

“ There are, no doubt, some fine traditions regarding these forests ?” 
asked I. 

“ Traditions ? Yes, I dare say there are,’* answered he. ** It is 
certain that the Odenwald was dedicated to, and called after, Odin, wlio 
Was, you know, the Mercuiy of tlic northern mythology, as Thor was 
its Hercules, Frigga its Venus, and so on. Tliis Odin was, in fact, 
a very extraordinary ])ereon, a half-and-half kind of Adonis and 
Mercury combined. Frigga was very much enamoured of him, — 
excessively so, — and he was killed hy a wild boar; hut then lie was 
also the god of eloquence, and of pickpockets, too, for aught I know, 
* — but it is not quite sure that the ancient Germans wore pockets; — 
and he presided over departed souls on their arrival at Valhalla, just 
as Mercury did in the Itriis svdihns of Elysium. Tacitus puts the thing 
quite out of doubt, in fact. He tells us how^ the Geimans had conse- 
crated their forests to their gods, and christened them, — that is, not 
exactly rhj'istencci them, inasmuch as Christianity was somewliat a later 
institution, hut called them hy their names, — ‘ liicos ar ncimvra nmsr- 
erantj dcorvmqnr nominibrn appcllanty^ hut you remember the passage, 
no doubt. Then, as to Mercury, alia^ Odin, he (Tacitus) jnoves that 
he (Mercury) w'as the chief object of their worshij), — ‘ deormn waxinic 
Morcurhrn colvniy says he, that’s Tacitus. So I suppose that your 
doubts are all removed? If not, I can easily ” 

“ Bless you, Sir, I have no doubts,” said I, stopping his pedantic ])rattle. 

Exactly ! Just as the ‘ knife-grinder’ had no story y — that’s very 
good indeed, — a very ajit quotation ; and that puts me in mind of the 
great column called the Riescnsavlcy which some think a remnant of the 
Temple of Odin ; hut I confess it strikes me to he a work of the Romans. 
You are aware that this district formed a part of their agri dernmali 

I had not (piite made up my mind ; but when 1 spoke of traditions 
just now^, I did not mean to go back to the guess-work theories of anti- 
quarians. 1 alluded to some of those local beliefs, which break through 
the background of history as the sun bursts yonder through the dense- 
ness of this forest, throws light upon its heavy masses, and brings out 
its fine details into relief, — soniethiiig, in short, which tells of the real 
people who inhabited, and not the imagined deities wlio presided over, 
these wnuds.” 

Oh, aye, yes ; now I comprehend you. You allude to the Linden - 
schmidty or Wild Jager, — the Spectre Huntsman, tliat is to say, — or 
the Ghost Knight of Rodenstcin, perhaps, who rides out with his chivali y 
to announce a Eurojiean war ? But 1 must candidly tell you tliat I 
myself don’t believe a word of those things. I don’t indeed. I am 
quite certain that these notions are as false as those of the inhabitants of 
the Andes, who see aehial battles in a thunder-storm, and that the 
modern Lindenschmidt is hut the Lind drerhen of old times, as men- 
tioned in the ])ocm of ‘ Kiehcluiigen,’4which must he familar to you. 
And to convince you of the truth of my reasoning, you have only to re- 
collect that the i oaring of the wind is singularly solemn and sonorous in 
these vast forests, and that ” 

“ Oh, pray don’t givi^y ourself the trouble ; I am quite satisfied,” said 
I, half-sick of my philosopher, who mistook my ideas of the thrilling 
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traditions of the olden time, for frippery fancies about Thor and Odin^ 
or foolish freaks of i>easant superstition ; and actually set about 
sorting for the one and against the other. 

Pray may I ask why you go barefoot ?” said I, somewhat abruptly 
1 confess. 

“ Oh, certainly,** replied he. For two reasons : firstly, it is the 
only way to traverse a mountain district ; and secondly, it*B quite im- 
possible to procure in this country the proper sort of grease for one’s 
shoes. I carry mine in this basket ; but when you visit the upper ridges 
of the Rhiggi, you will find thereabouts the only real mixture that’s 
worth a kreutzer, — perfect waterproof cement, — in fact, 1 have the 
receipt in my portfolio, if you wish for it ; — ^but, alas ! the materials are 
not to be had here.” ^ 

“ Don’t give yourself the tro\iblc; I never grease my shoes,” said I, 
as he ]wcparcd to search ; and tc turn from the ignoble subject, I asked 
him if he w^as very fond of fishing? 

“ Detest it ; utterly detest it 1” was his reply. But I angle some- 
times, to try the elTects of particular kinds of hooks, and the virtue of 
various flies.” 

“ 'J'hc effects of particular kinds of hooks?” 

“ Yes ; it is necegsary at times to know how long a fish may linger 
under particular wounds of the iracheeVy or gills ; besides which — 

“ Do you ever shoot ?’* 

Never : it’s so cruel. T hate cruelty to animals.” 

“ Tlie devil yon do ! Yet you kill fisli to see how long they may 
linger?” 

“ Oh, that’s quite a different thing ; that’s in the way of science. 
I have attended Majcndic’s practical lectures, for instance, and seen 
him carve a living lap-dog without the least emotion of nerve ; hut I 
could not, for the life of me, shoot*^ partridge, not 1.” 

I reflected a while ^as he ran on in this strain ; and I came to the 
conclusion that 1 w'as, after all, hetter satisfied to follow the natural in- 
stinct which makes man, in all ages and climes, savage or civilized, a 
si)ortsmiin, than to pursue even the necessary cruelties of science^ much 
less those whicli aie too often w\aiitoii and too commonly useless. 

“God bless me; what’s that? ah, ha! I’vexauglit it,” cried my 
philosopher, darling the point of his umbrella (v^iich he had held over 
him like Robinson Crnsoe in the sun) into the grass by the path side. 
“ Some curious animal, I’ll warrant it; perhaps a scorpion!” 

But, on taking it up, it w as hut a poor little mole, the magnetism of 
wdiose unlucky star had attracted it unconsciously above earth, and 
marked it for a prey to cnliglitemnent and science. 

“What a])reity creature it is! How velvety its skin, — what swxet 
little paws ; — dear me, I’m afraid I liave broken its spine !” 

And so, indeed, he had. There was no outward wound, but the 
blood gushed frnn\ the poor animal’s mouth ; it gave sounds of pain, 
and writhed on his palm as h®^ examined it inimitely. 

“ For God’s sake, throw it down, and kill it,” said I ; “ put it out of 
paiHw I’ll shoot it.” 

“ Oh, not for the world !” exclaimed he. “ I can’t bear the sight of 
blood, except in a dissection. I w^onder how^ l^ng it could live yet ? Yes, 
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^ts spine must be broken! What an injured and < persecuted race of 
animals this poor mole belongs to ! What a shame it is that it should 
be so treated and so misunderstood ! Did we rightly read its uses^ we 
should preserve, instead of killing it ; should keep it in a cage of honour 
instead of setting traps for it. In stirring up the soil, the mole makes it 
more light and porous. In passing through the earth, it only obeys that 
conservative instinct which keeps it in hostility with a radical enemy 
that ravages the vested rights and profits of the fanner. The mole eats no 
plant ; anatomical inspection proves it to be non-frugiverous. Examine 
its dental construction, and you will see at once that it is a carnivorous 
animal. Open its stomach, and you will find no symptom of vegetable 
nourishment, but merely the undigested remnants of the reptile it de- 
vours, — the hard skin and larvse of the insect called (rather vulgarly, 
Iby the by) the may bug, an insect which, like itself, lives in the dark 
bowels of the earth for a while, voraciously devouring the seeds under 
ground, and subsequently, in its metamorphosis, robbing the trees of 
their verdure, and ruining the fruit in its germ.” 

‘‘ Do let me finish it,” said 1, impatiently. 

“ No, no 1 ril take it to the river yonder and drowti it; that will be 
a much easier death. Poor little thing! Yes, yes; it’s the spine 
that’s broken ; poor little thing I How smooth. What sweetly 
pretty paws ! ” 

He thus murmured till he reached the river, when he flung the mole 
in, and stood for at least twenty minutes on the brink ; looking for fish 
I thought, or perhaps moralizing, as I was myself, stretched on the long 
grass, suh teymine fayi^ for I was on the verge of a magnificent beech 
forest. He at last came towards me, his w^atch, (a beautiful Jireguct,) 
which he had till then kc])t hidden in a secret pocket, in his hand. 

“ It lived exactly eighteen minutes and twelve seconds,” said he, ns 
he approached. 

“ What?” exclaimed I, starting Sp, for he took me by surprise. T 
had quite forgotten him and his hapless victim for at least half that 
time. 

“ Why, the mole,” answered he. 

“ What! Ill the water?” 

Yes, to be sure. 1 am now convinced that it is truly of the pig 
species : it persisted life swdm against the stream till the last ; it’s a very 
curious illustration of the received theory, I must jiut it in my journal; 
— pray wait a bit.” 

“ Come along, come along,” said I, impatiently. “ You w'ill have 
time enough for that : I must push on.” 

Certainly, to be sure ; you are very right : but it was a curious ad- 
venture, wasn’t it?” 

“ Very,” said I, and I strode on, hating the humbug sensitiveness that 
shrunk from the manly pursuits of the field, but could gloat on dying 
agonies — for .vc/mcc’ sake ! 

Bless my soul ! but you walk very fast,” exclaimed at length the 
panting philosopher, out of breath, and both face and scalp glowing 
deep crimson. 

“ Am I going too fast for you ? Because, if so ” we can part^re, 

I w'ould have added ; but he cut me short. 

Not at all, not at all : I am particularly fond of walking fast. But 
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the fact is, I have a good number of things about me. I like to make , 
myself comfortable in travelling.” 

“ Comfortable indeed ! I wonder you don’t hire a man to carry your 
baggage and tools.” 

“ Bless me ! that would cost me at least twenty-four kreutzersa-day,” 

“ About eightpence English ?” 

“ Very nearly ; labour is excessively clear in this part of the country ; 
and these forest-guides never take less than labourer’s hire.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed I, staring at the gold chain which was 
fastened to his Breguety — a fifty-guinea repeater, at least. 

I make it a point to carry my own things. I’m an old traveller, I 
assure you. I’m never taken in.” 

“ You have a variety of implements ?” * 

“ Everything, I fancy, which a geologist, mineralogist, or natural 
philosopher should have for his personal convenience.” 

“ Convenience thought I. 

“ But I don’t load myself as travellers generally do. For instance, I 
have no pocket compass ; the different strata tell me my course, as I 
before observed. Nor any thermometer. I have another method for 
finding out what weather is coming.” 

“ What is that, pray?” 

Why this ; — wait a little, — ^just a moment.” 

I saw the poor devil wanted a resjute from the sla])ping pace” wc 
had been going at, and I stojipcd while he unbuckled his spade, and fell 
to w'ork digging in various places, till at last lie came to an anthill, 

‘‘ Ay, now 1 have it,” said he, unmercifully turning uj) myriads of 
the unfortunate insects, and destroying the labour of months : “ this is 
it. Tliis is the way to know the weather. If the ants build at the top, 
it is sure to be fine, and vice versa ; — that’s the unerring w'ay, I assure 
you, known to all profieicnis in natural philosophy. I am surprised you 
were not aware of it.” * 

If I had, I should not have practised it.” 

Bless my soul ! why not?” 

But I gave him no reason. After several attempts at conversation, 
which I did not encourage, he asked me suddenly. 

Bo you carry a pocket glass ?” 

“ No,” rcpliccl I ; “ not always : sometimes on*ascending a hill.” 

“ Why that’s the very place you want it least,” said he, laughing. 

Flies are much more common in the low grounds, particularly in these 
thick-w^onded passes.” 

While I pondered as to what possible relation flies could have to a 
pocket teleBCO])e, my conqianion held on a rigmarole train of rea~ 
sming, which 1 did not understand, walking all the while in a very odd 
sort of sidelong motion, with his face ni)turned, and his eyes, as I 
thought, remarkably wide open. I really began to have some misgivings 
as to his sanity, and sidled away from him as much as the narrow path 
allowed : when, all of a sudden, he struck himself a most violent slap 
in the face with his left hand, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket witli the 
right, stopping short, and exclaiming in manifest glee, 

“ Heureka ! Heureka ! I have it, I have it ! ” 
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For He&ven’B sake, 'what ailB you ?’* asked I, spring at him, but 
keeping at a reasonable distance. 

Ails me ? nothing, but that I have a gigantic gnat or mosquito in 
my eye. I have it fast : it sha’n’t escape me.” 

I here stepped close up to him, offering to the fly out of his eye ; 
but hq^repulsed me with one hand, holding the lid closrfwith the other, 
and emently suffering under a severe smarting, for the scalding tears 
were bursting out between his fingers. He at last succeeded in opening 
a small tortoise-shell-cased looking-glass with his right hand, and fixing 
himself in a firm attitude with legs astride, elbows raised, and mouth 
wide open, he proceeded cautiously to emancipate the unfortunate fly 
which he had caught so cunningly. He after some time succeeded in 
picking out the little atom, which had been drowned in tears, and then, 
wiping his bloodshot eye, and putting his mirror carefully up again, he 
exclaimed, in a tone of most ludicrous triumph, 

“ Well, Sir ; do you now see the advantage of a pocket-glass ? You 
observe how independent it makes a man ? I never travel without it, 
particularly in low and marshy grounds, where, as you most probably 
understand, these annoying insects are more particularly on the wing. 
I am very subject to catching them in my eyes.” 

“You seem to have the knack,” said I ; and I now thoroughly made 
up my mind that this fly-catching, mole-killing, fish- torturing pliiloso- 
pher was an ass of the first quality. Everything that passed for the 
rest of the day gave me still more abundant ])roofa ; and the niggardli- 
ness he displayed in all the little transactions of eating and drinking till 
we reached Erbach, (for I could not shake him off,) made me set him 
down for a very shabby fellow into the bargain. One instance may 
suffice : — We had to cross a rivulet at a place where the late rains had 
swollen it so much as to require the aid of a little ferry-boat, which lay 
there for the convenience of the country people. The boy who pushejl 
it backwards and forwards demanded two kreutzers (about three far- 
tliings) each for tlie passage. The philosopher got into a violent rage ; 
swore it was an inii)()sition ; that one kreutzer was more than enough ; 
that he did not value the money, not he, (the common cant of ‘ penny 
wise, pound foolish ’ economists,) but that he would sooner wade the 
river than submit. This he accordingly attempted ; but, to my great 
enjoyment, and the extravagant delight of young Charon who put 
me across, he stumbled in the middle, fell flat on his face, and came 
out drenched, dismal, and discomfited, with the loss of several of his 
precious specimens, his fishing-rod broken, and the contents of his 
knapsack soaked through and through. One public good resulted from 
this mishap ; the journal of mineralogical, geological, and philosophical 
research was utterly blotted out. “ The reading world,” as the phrase 
goes, thus escaped an awful addition to the taxes on time ; and a second 
advantage will flow from the adventure, if those who may sec this record 
of it at the same time profit by the moral it contains. 

The night at length set in, and we were safely lodged in the inn at 
Erbach, just in front of the old castlci whose curiosities I had a long- 
indulged intention of exploring. The little town looked well, as we 
approached it, enveloped in a warm haze, which threw a veil of conceal- 
ment on half the beauties of the neighbouring woods and vaileys, 
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heigliteuing the rest, and just allowed the castle-turrets to appear, 
shadowed with the mystery of mist and imagination. 

After a magnificeut supper, consisting of a basin of boiled bread and 
milk, a salad, and a huge pancake, — the common bill of fare of a Ger- 
man evening repast in a rural district, the philosopher and myself 
retired. I told him of my intention to part company there ; begged him 
to proceed on his journey on the morrow ; wished him good night ; and 
heartily hoped I had lost sight of him for ever. 

Not so ! for scarcely had I sunk into a profound sleep, the delicious 
ciTcct of air and exercise on him whose breast is not overloaded with that 
“ perilous stuff” which Macbeth speaks of, when my bed-room door 
was suddenly burst open, and my wide-staring eyes beheld the figure 
of the philosopher, ungarmenled, except in the scant drapery of a blue 
check shirt, a red cap on his head, and a pipe in his hand. 

“ For God’s sake, get up I Jump, jump I” exclaimed he. A most 
beautiful sight ! Look, look ! There rises Scorpio over the chimneys, 
in conjunction with the Virgin! Look, look !” 

Starting o\it of bed at the first invitation, I turned my gaze in the 
direction he pointed to; bewildered, for a moment, by commingling 
associations of snakes, scorpions, and tom cats, and a thousand incon- 
gruous fancies connected with house-roofs and conjunctions too numerous 
for momentary disentanglement. In my half-waking confusion I never 
dreamt of Scorpio and Virgo ; and it was only when f fixed my eyes 
on the brilliant mystery first named, shining high above the lofty ridge 
of the castle walls, that 1 knew my philosopher added a smattering of 
astronomy to his alogio.^ and ologi.es ; and I almost cursed my stars 
for dooniing me to endure the infliction of this persecuting carica- 
ture of science, both by day and night. I, however, quickly turned 
him out of my room, betook myself to bed again, and (piile forgot him 
and his absurdities, till a chance informant lately told me that he was 
the possessor of at least 3000/. a-year ; and that his air of poverty and 
meanness was assumed to remove suspicion of his personal wealth, — 
not worth, — he invariably canying a large sum about him. I then 
determined that lie was fiur game for “ a sketch,” — in his double capa- 
city of noodle and niggard. 
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THE FEMALE CONVICT-SHIP. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair. 

The vessel under weigh ; 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on. 

And throws aside the spray : 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like. 

Reflects the deep blue skies ; 

And, pointing to the destin'd course. 

The straighten'd pennon flies. 

Oh ? none of those heart-cradled prayers 
That never reach the lip. 

No benedictions wait upon 
That fast-receding ship : 

No tearful eyes are strain’d to watch 
Its progress from the land ; 

And there are none to wave the scarf. 
And none to kiss the hand. 

Yet women throng that vessel's deck — 

• The haggard, and the fair, 

The young in guilt, and the depraved. 
Are intermingled there ! 

The girl, who from her mother's arms 
Was early lured away ; 

The harden'd hag, whose trade hatli been 
To lead the pure astray ! 

A young and sickly mother kneels 
Apart from all the rest ; 

And with a song of home she lulls 
The babe upon her breast. 

She falters, — for her tears must flow, — 
She cannot end the verse ; 

And nought is heard among the crowd 
But laughter, shout, or curse ! 

'Tis sunset. Hark ! the signal gun ; — 
All from the deck are sent — 

The young, the old, the best, the worst. 
In one dark dungeon pent ! 

Their wailings, and their horrid mirth, 
Alike are hush'd in sleep : 

And now the female convict-ship 
In silence ploughs the deep. 

But long the lurid tempest-cloud 
Hath brooded o’er the waves ; 

And suddenly the winds are roused. 

And leave their .seej^t caves ; 

And up aloft the ship^ borne, 

And down again as fast ; 

And every mif^ity bfllow seems 
More dreadful than the last. 
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Oh ! yiho that loves the pleasure-barque, 
Bv summer breezes lann'd. 

Shall dare to paint the ocean-storm. 
Terrifically grand ? 

When helplessly the vessel drifts. 

Each torn sail closely furl'd ; 

When not a man of all the crew 
Knows whither she is hurl'd ! 

And who shall tell the agony 
Of those confined beneath. 

Who in the darkness dread to die — 

How unprepared for death ! 

Who, loathing, to each other cling 
When ev(*ry hope hath ceased. 

And beat gainst their prison door, 

And shriek to be released ! 

Three times the ship hath struck. Again ! 
She never more will float. 

Oh ! wait not for the rising tide ; 

Be steady — man the boat. 

And see, assembled on the shore. 

The merciful, the brave ; — 

Quick, set the female convicts free, 

There still is time to save ! 

It is in vain ! what demon blinds 
The captain and the crew ? 

The rapid rising of the tide 
With mad delight they view. 

T/iei/ ho])e the coming waves will waft 
The convict ship away ! 

The foaming monster hurries on, 
Impatient for his prey ! 

And He is come ! the rushing flood 
In thunder sweeps the deck; 

The groaning timbers fly apart. 

The vessel is a wreck ! 

One moment from the female crowd 
There comes a fearful cry ; 

The next, they’re hurl’d into the deep. 

To struggle, and to die ! 

Their corses strew a foreign shore. 

Left by the ebbing tide ; 

And sixty in a ghastly row 
Lie number'd, side by side ! 

The lifeless mother’s bleeding form 
Comes floating from the wreck ; 

And lifeless is the babe she bound 
So fondly round her neck ! 

'Tis morn ; — the anxious eye can trace 
No vessel on the deep; 

But gather’d timber on the shore 
Lies in a gloomy heap : 

In winter time those brands will blaze 
Oiir tranquil homes to warm, 

Though torn from that poor convict ship 
That perish’d in the storm 1 
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INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 

BY MISS MITFORD* 


No. II. — Peter Jenkins, the Poulterer. 

As I prophesied, so it fell out : Mr. Stephen Lane became parish- 
officer of Sunham. I did not, however, foresee that the matter would 
be so easily and so speedily settled; neither did he. Mr. Jacob Jones, 
the ex-ruler of that respectable hamlet, was a cleverer person than we 
took him for ; and, instead of staying to be beaten, sagely preferred to 

evacuate Flanders,” and leave the enemy in undisputed possession of 
the field of battle. He did not even make his appearance at the vestry, 
nor did any of his partizans. Stephen had it all his own way ; was 
appointed overseer, and found himself, to his great astonishment, carry- 
ing all his points, sweeping away, cutting down, turning out, retrenching, 
and reforming so as never reformer did before ; — for in the good town 
of B , although eventually triumphant, and pretty generally success- 

ful in most of his operations, he had been accustomed to play the part, 
not of a minister who originates, but of a leader of opptisition who de- 
molishes measures ; in short, he had been a sort of check, a balance- 
wheel in the borough machinery, and never dreamt of being turned into 
a main spring , so that, when called upon to propose his own plans, his 
success disconcerted him not a little. It was so unexpected, and he 
himself so unprepared for a catastrophe which took from him his own 
dear fault-finding ground, and placed him in the situation of a reviewur 
who should be required to write a better book than the one under dis- 
section, in the place of cutting it up. 

Out good butcher was fairly posed, and, what was worse, his adver- 
sary knew it. Mr. Jacob Jones felt his advantage, returned witli 
all his forces (consisting of three individuals, like a three- tailed 
bashaw”) to the field which he had abandoned, and commenced a series 
of skirmishing guerrilla warfare, affairs of posts, as it were, which went 
near to make his ponderous, ancl hitherto victorious enemy, in spite of 
thadweight of his artillery and the number and discijdine of his troops, 
withdraw in his turn from the position which he found it so painful and 
Sjp difficult to maintain. Mr. Jacob Jones w^as a great man at a quibble. 
He could not knock down like Stephen Lane, hut he had a real talent 
for that sort of pulling to pieces which, to judge from the manner in 
which all children, before they are taught better, exercise tlicir little 
mischievpus fingers upon flowers, would seem to be instinctive in human 
nature, l^ever did a spoilt urchin of three years old demolish a carna- 
tion more completely than Mr. Jacob Jones picked to bits Mr. Lane’s 
several propositions. On the broad question, the principle of the thing 
proj)osed, our good ex-butcher was pretty sure to be victorious ; but in the 
detail, the clauses of the different measures, Mr. Jacob Jones, who had 
a wonderful turn for perplexing and puzzling whatever question he took 
in hand, a real genius for confusion, generally contrived (for the gentle- 
man was a word-catcher who lived on syllables”) by expunging half 
a sentence in one place, and smuggling in two or three words in anotlier, 
by alterations that were anything but amendments, and amendments 
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that overset all that had gone before, to produce such a mass of contra- 
dictions and nonsense, that the most intricate piece of special pleading 
that ever went before the Lord Chancellor, or the most addle-head^ 
bill that ever passed through a Committee of the whole House, would 
have been common sense and plain English in thh comparison. The 
man had eminent qualities for a debater, too, especially a debater of that 
order, — ^incoitigible pertness, intolerable pertinacity, and a noble con- 
tempt of right and wrong. Even in that matter which is most com- 
pletely open to proof, a question of figures, he was wholly inaccessible 
to conviction ; show him the fact fifty times over, and still he returned 
to the charge, — still was his shrill squeaking treble heard above and 
between the deep sonorous bass of Stephen, — still did his small narrow 
person whisk and flitter around the “ huge rotundity ” of that pon- 
derous and excellent parish-officer, buzzing and stinging like some active 
hornet or slim dragon fly about the head of one of his own oxen. There 
was no putting down Jacob Jones. 

Our good butcher fretted and fumed, and lifted his hat from his 
head, and smoothed down his shining hair, and wiped his honest face, 
and stormed, and thundered, and vowed vengeance against Jacob 
Jones, and finally threatened not only to secede with his whole party 

from the vestry, hut to return to the Butter-market at B , and leave 

the management of Sunham, workhouse, poor-rates, highways, and all, 
to liis nimble competitor. One of his most trusty adherents indeed, a 
certahi wealthy yeoman of the name of Alsop, well acquainted with his 
cliaracter, suggested that a very little flattery on the part of Mr. Lane, 
or even a few well-directed bribes, would not fail to dulcify and even 
to silence the worthy in question ; but Stcplien had never flattered any- 
body in his life ; it is very doubtful if he knew how ; and held bribei^ 
of any sort in a real honest fibhorrence, very unusual for one who had 
so much to do with contested elections; — and to bribe and flatter Jacob 
Jones! Jacob, whom the honest butcher came nearer to hating than 
ever he had to hating anybody I His very soul revolted against it. So 
he appointed Farmer Also]), who understood the management of “ the 
cha]),” as he was wont to call his small o])ponent, deputy overseer, and 
betook himself to his private concerns in the conduct of bis own grazing 
farm, in overseeing the great shop in the Butter-market, in attemling 

bis old clubs, and mingling with his old associates in B ; and, above 

all, in sitting in his sunny summer-house during the sultry evenings 
of July and August, enveloped in the fumes of his own pipe "and clouds 
of dust from the high-road, — which was his manner of enjoying the 
pleasures of the country. 

Towards autumn, a new and a different interest presented itself to the 
mind of Stephen Lane in the shape of the troubles of one of his most 
intimate friends and most faithful and loyal adherents in the borough 

Peter Jenkins, the poulterer, his next door neighbour in the Butter- 
market, formed exactly tliat sort of contrast in mind and body to the 
gigantic and energetic butcher which we so often fi|[d amongst persons 
strongly attached to each other. Each was equally good and kind, and 
honest and true, hut strength was the distinguishilig characteristic of the 
one man, and weakness of the other. Peter, much younger than his 
friend and neighbour, was pale and fair, and slender and dsKcate, with 
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very light hair, very light eyes, a shy timid manner, a small voice, and a 
general helplessness of aspect. “ Poor fellow ! ” was the internal 
exclamation, the unspoken thought of everybody that conversed with 
blni ; there was something so pitiful in his look and accent ; and yet 

Peter was one of the richest men in B , having inherited the hoards of 

three or four miserly uncles, and succeeded to the well-customed poiiltpr- 
shop in the Butter-market, a high narrow tenement, literally stuffed with 
gceese, ducks, chickens, pigeons, rabbits, and game of all sorts, which 
hned the doors and windows, and dangled from the ceiling, and lay 
ranged upon the counter in every possible state, dead or alive, plucked 
or unplucked, rrowding the dark, old-fashioned shop, and forming the 
strongest possible contrast to the wide ample repository next door, 
s])acious as a market, where Stephen’s calves, amd sheep, and oxen, in 
their several forms of veal, and beef, and mutton, hung in whole car- 
casses from the walls, or adorned in separate joints the open windows, 
or filled huge trays, or lay scattered on mighty blocks, or swung in 
enormous scales, strong enough to have weighed Stephen Lane himself in 
the balance. Even that stupendous flesh bazaar did not give greater or 
truer assurance of aflluencc than the high, narrow, crowded menagerie 
of dead fowl luixt door. 

Yet still Avas Peter justly called Poor fellow !” In the first place, 
because he was, for a man, far over-gentle, much too like tlie inhabitants 
of his own feathery dcii, — was not only “ pigeon-livered and lacked 
gall,” but was actually chickcn-hcarted ; — in the next, because he was, 
60 to say, chicken -pecked, and, although a stranger to the comforts of 
matrimony, was comfortably under ])etticoat government, being completely 
domineered over by a maiden sister. 

Miss Judith Jenkins was a single woman of an uncertain age, lean, 
skinny, red-haired, exceedingly ]iriin and upright, slow and formal in 
licr manner, and, to all but Peter, remarkably smooth-s]>okcn. To him 
her accent w^as invariably sharp, and sotir, and peevish, and contradic- 
tory. Slie lectured him when at home, and rated him for going abroad. 
The very w'ay in which she called him, though the i)oor man flew to 
obey her summons, the method after w hich she pronounced the innocent 
dissyllable “ i^cter,” was a sort of taking to task. Having been his 
elder sister^, (although nothing now was less palatable to her than any 
allusion to her right of primogeniture,) and liis mother having died 
whilst he was an infant, she had been accustomed to exercise over him, 
from the time tliat he w'as in leading strings, all the ])rivilcgcs of a 
nurse and gouvernante, and still called him to account for his savings and 
spendings, his comings and goings, mucli as she used to do when he was 
an urckin in short coats. Poor Peter never dreamt of rebellion ; he listened 
and he t^idured ; and every year as it passed over their heads seemed 
to increase her power and liis submission. The uncivil w^orld, always 
too apt to attribute any faults of temper in an old maid to the mere fact 
of her old maidism, (whereas ther9 really arc some single women who 
are not more ill humoured than their married neighbours,) used to attri- 
bute this acidity towards poor Peter, of which, under all her guarded 
upper manner, they caught occasional glimpses, to her maiden condition. 
I, for my part, believe in the converse reason. I hold that, which seemed 
to them the effect of her single state, to have been, in reality, its main 
cause. And anybody who had happened to observe the change in 
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Miss Judith Jenkins’ face, at no time over-beautiful, when, from the 
silent, modest, curtseying, shopwoman-like civility with which she had 
been receiving an order for a fine turkey poult, a sort of “ butter won’t 
melt in her mouth ” expression was turned at once into a “ cheese 
won’t choke her” look and voice as she delivered the order to her un- 
lucky brother, could be much astonished that any of the race of bachelors 
should shrink from the danger of encountering such a look in his own 
person. Add to this, that the damsel had no worldly goods and chattels, 
except what she might have saved in Peter’s house, and, to dq, her jus- 
tice, she was, I believe, a strictly honest woman ; that the red-hair was 
accompanied by red eye-brows and eye-lashes, and eyes that, c^^ccially 
when talking to Peter, almost seemed red too; that her face was usually 
freckled ; and that, frpm her exceeding meagreness, her very fairness 
(if mere whiteness may be called such) told against her by giving the 
look of bones starting through the skin; and it will be admitted that 
there was no immediate chance of the unfortunate poulterer’s getting 
rid, by the])leasant and safe means called matrimony, of an encumbrance 
under which he groaned and bent, like Sinbad the Sailor when be- 
stridden by that he-tormentor the Old Man of the Sea. 

Thus circumstanced, Peter’s only refuge and consolation was in the 
friendship and ])rotcction of his powerful neighbour, before whose 
strength and firmness of manner and character (to say nothing of his 
bodily prowess, which, although it can never be exerted against them, 
does yet insensibly influence all w'omcn) the j)rim maiden quailed amain. 
With Stephen to back him, Peter dared attend ])ublic meetings and 
private clubs ; and when sorely put to it by Judith’s lectures, wwld 
slip through the back way into ^^rs. Lane’s parlour, basking in the rc- 
])ose of her gentleness, or excited by her good husband’s merriment, 
until all the evils of his hoTiie were fairly forgotten. Of co\irse, the 
kind butcher and his s\veet wife loved the kind and harmless creature 
Avhom they, and they alone, had the power of raising into comfort and 
happiness ; and he repaid their affection by the most true and faithful 
devotion to Stephen in all aftairs, whether election contests or squabbles 
of the corporation or the vestry. Never had leader of a party a more 
devoted adherent ; and abating his one fault of weakness, a fault which 
brought its own punishment, he was a partizan who would have done 
honour to any cajise, — honest, open, tnic, and generous, — and one who 
would have been thoroughly hospitable, if his sister w^oiild but have let 
him. 

As it was, he was a good fellow when she was out of the w^ay, and 
had, like the renowned Jerry Sneak, his own moments of half-afraid 
enjoyment, on club-nights, and at Christmas parties; when, kke the 
illustrious pinmaker, he sartg his song and told his story witA the best 
of them, and laughed, and rubbed his hands, and cracked his joke, and 
would have been quite happy, but for the clinging tliought of his re- 
ception at home, where sat his esvful sister, for she would sit up 
for him, ^ 

“ Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm." * 

However, Stephen generally saw him in, and broke the first fury of 
the tempest, and sometimes laughed it off altogether. With Stephen to 
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back him he wae not bo much afraid* Ho even, when unueually ele- 
vated with punch, his favourite liquor, would declare that he did not 
mind her et all ; what harm could a woman’s scolding do ? And though 
hi» courage would ooze out somewhat ae he approached Mb own door, 
and asoended the three steep steps, and listened to her sharp, angry 
tread in the passage, (for her very footsteps were to Peter’s practised ear 
■the precursors of the coming lecture,) yet^on the whole, whilst shielded 
^by his champion and protector, the jolly butcher, he got on pretty well, 
and wasw perhaps as happy as a man linked to a domineering woman 
can well expect to lie. 

Mr.^jane’g removat was a terrible stroke to Peter. The distance, it 
was true, was only lialf a mile ; but the every-d^ friend, the next-door 
neighbour, was gone ; and the poor poulterer frelfa and pined, and gave 
up his club and his parish-meetings, grew thinner and thinper, and 
paler and paler, and seemed dwindling away into nothing. He avoided 
his old friend during his frequent visits to the Butter-market, and even 
refuBacyVIr% Lane’s kind and prei^iiing invitations to come and see them 
at Sunnam. His sister’s absence or presence had ceased to make any 
difference in him ; his spirits were altogether gone, and his very heart 
seemed breaking. 

Affairs were in this posture, when, one fine afternoon in the beginning 
of October, Stephen was returning across Sunham Common from a walk 
that he had been taking over some of his ])astiires, which lay at a little 
distance from his house. He was quite nnaccoinpanied, unless, indeed, 
his pet dog, Smoker, might he termed his companion — an animal of 
high blood and great sagacity, but so disguised by his insupportable fat- 
ness, that I myself, who have generally a tolerable eye when a greyhound 
is in question, took him for some new-fangled quadruped from foreign 
parts, — some monstrous mastiff from the Anthropophagi, or Brohdignag- 
gian pointer. Smoker and his master wttc marching leisurely ii]) Sun- 
ham Common, under the shade of a noble avenue of oaks, terminating 
at one end by a spacious open grove of tlie same majestic tree; the sun 
at one side of them, just sinking beneath the hoiizon, not making liis 
usual golden set,” but presenting to the eye a bull of ruddy light ; 
whilst the v||)oury clouds on the east were siiflhsed with a soft and deli- 
cate blushfiflikc the reflection of roses on an alabaster vase ; — the bolls 
of the trees stood out in an almost brassy brightnessn^nd large portions 
of the foliage of the lower branches were bathed, as it were, in gold ; 
whilst the upper houghs retained the. rich russet toown of the season ; — 
the green turf beneath was pleasant to the eye ana to the tread, fragrant 
. with thyme and aromatic herbs, and dotted here and there ^ith the 
many^olpured fungi of autumn ; — the rooks were returning tctllfeir old 
abode in^e oak-tops ; children of all ages ^ere gathering aconis under- 
neath ; and the light smoke was curling from the ])ictnreBqne cottages, 
with their islets of gardens, which, intermingled with straggling horses, 
cows, and^heep, and intersected irregular pdbls of water, dotted the 
surface of the village green. 

li was a scene in which a poet or a painter would have delighted. 
Our good friend Stephen wras neither. He paced along, supporting 
himself on a tall, stout hoe, called a paddle, which, since he had turned 
farmer, he had assumed instead of his usual walking.-stiek, for the pur- 
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pose of eradicating docks and tHetles ;^bow beheading a weed— now 
giving a jerk amongst a drift of fallen leaves, and sending them dicing 
on the calm autumnal air;— now catching on the end of his padSe an 
acorn, as it fell from the tree, and sending it back amongst the branches 
like a shuttlecock ; — now giving a rough, but hearty caress to his faith- 
ful attendant Smoker, as the affectionate creatiire poked his long nose 
into his hand; — now whistling the beginning of one^tune, now hum- 
ming the end of another ; whilst a train of thoughts — pleasant and un- 
pleasant, merry and sad — went whirling along his brain. ,JVho can 
describe or remember the visions of half an hour — the recollections of 
half a mile P First Stephen began gravely to calculate the profits of 
those upland pastures called and known by the name of the Suuham 
crofts ; the number tons of hay contained in the ricks, the value of 
the grazing, and the deductions to be made for labour, manure, tithe, 
and podr-rate, — the land-tax, thought Stephen to himself, being re- 
deemed ; — then poor little Dinah Keep crossed his path, and dropped 
her modest curtsey, and brought to mind her bedridden fajilier, and his 
night-mare, Jacob Jones, who had refused to make this poor crf|)ple the 
])roper allowance ; and Stephen cursed Jacob in bis heart, and resolved 
to send Dinah a bit of mutton that very evening ; — then Smoker went 
beating about in a patch of furze by the side ((jf the avenue, and Stephen 
diverged from his path to help him, in hopes of a hare ; — then, when 
that hope was fairly gone, and Stephen and Smoker had resumed their 
usual grave and steady pace, a sow, browsing among the acorns, with 
her young family, caught his notice and Smoker’s, who had like to have 
had an affair with her in defence of one of the little pigs, whilst his 
master stopped to guess her weight. Full fourteen score,” thought 
Stephen, “ as she stands ; what w^ould it be if fatted ? — twenty, at least. 
A wonderful fine animal ! I should like one of the breed.” Then he 
recollected how fond Peter Jenkins used to be of roast pig ; — then he 
wondered wdiat was the matter with poor Peter ; — and just at that point 
of bis cogitations he heard a faint voice cry “ Stephen!” and turning 
round to ascertain to whom the voice belonged, found himself in front 
of Peter himself, looking more shadowy than ever in the deepening 
twilight. 

Greetings, kind and hearty, passed between tlic sometirnenpieighbours, 
and Smoker was^y no means behindhand in expressing his pleasure at 
the sight of an old friend. They sat down on a bank of turf, and moss, 
and thyme, formed Iw a water-channel, which had been cut to drain the 
avenue in winter ; aim the poor poulterer poured his griefs into the sym- 
puthisi^ ear of his indignant friend. 

“ Alp now she’s worse than ever,” quoth Peter ; “ I think saon that 
she’ll want the key of the tfll. She won’t let me go to the dtib, or the 
vestry, or the mayor’s dinner : and now the Tories have got liold of her, 
and if there should happen to be an election, she won’t let me vote.’* 

“ Marry, and get rid of her, maft ! — that’s my advice,” shouted Ste- 
phen. “ bang it ! if I’d be managed by any woman thSt ever was 
born. Marry, and turn her out of doors ! ” vociferated Stephen Lane, 
striking his paddle into the bank with such vehemence, that that useful 
implement broke in the effort to pull it out again “ Marry, I say I ” 
shouted Stephen. 
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How can I ?” rejoined the meek man of chickena; ** she won’t 
let me.” ^ 

Won’t let him !” ejaculated the ex-butcher, with something like 
contempt. Won’t let him ! Afore I’d let any woman dare to hinder 
me— Howsomever, men are not all alike. Some are as vicious as a 
herd of wild bulls, and some as quiet as a flock of sheep. Every man 
to his nature. Is there any lass whom you could fancy, Peter, provided 
a body could manage this virago of a sister of yours ? Does any pretty 
damsel run in your head ?” 

“ Why, I can’t but say,” replied Peter, (and, doubtless, if there had 
been light enough to see him, Peter, whilst saying it, blushed like a 
young girl,) “ I can’t but confess,” said the man of the dove-cot, 

that there is a little maiden Did you ever si^e Lucy Clements ?” 

“ What !” rejoined the hero of the cleaver, Lucy Clements! Did 
I ever see her! Lucy Clements — the dear' little girl that, when her 
father first broke, and then died broken-hearterl, refused to go and live 
in ease and plenty in Sir John’s family here, (and 1 always respected 
my lady for making her the offer,) as nursery governess, because she 
would not leave her sick grandmother, and who has stayed with her ever 

since, waiting on the poor old woman, and rearing poultry ” 

She’s the best fattener of turkeys in the country,” interrupted Peter. 

‘‘ Rearing poultry,” proceeded Stephen, “ and looking after the gar- 
den by day, and sitting up half the night at needlework ! Lucy Cle- 
ments — the prettiest girl within ten miles, and the best ! Lucy Clements 
— whom my mistress (and she’s no bad judge of a young woman) loves 
as if she was her owui daugliter. Lucy Clements ! — dang it, man ! you 
shall have her. But does Lucy like you ?” 

‘‘ I don’t think she dislikes me,” answered Peter modestly. We’ve 
had a deal of talk when I have been cheapening her poultry, — buyitig, 
I should say ; for, God knows, even if 1 had not liked her as I do, I 
never could have had the heart to bate her down. And I’m a great 
favourite with her good grandmother ; and you know what a ideasurc it 
would be to take care of her, poor old lady, as long as she lives, and how 

comfortably wc could all live together in the Butter-market. Only 

Judith ” 

“ Hang Jifdilh !—y oil shall have the girl, man!” again ejaculated 
Stephen, thumping the broken paddle against the ground — “ You shall 
have her, I say ! ” 

“ But think of Judith ! And then, since Jacob Jones has got hold 
of her ” 

“ Jacob Jones !” exclaimed Stephen, in breathless astonishment. 

‘‘Yes. Did not I tell you that she w^as converted to thtf^forics ? 
Jacob Jones lias got hold of her ; and he and she both say that If’m in a 
consumption, and want me to quarrel with you, and to make my will, 
and leave all to her, and make him executor ; and then I do believe they 
would worry me out of my life, a^d marry before I was cold in my 
coffin, and dance over my grave,” sighed poor Peter. 

“ Jacob Jones !” muttered Stephen to himself, in soliloquy; “Jacob 
Jones!” And then, after ten minutes hard musing, during which he 
])iilled oflT his bat, and wiped his face, and smoothed down his shining 
hair, and broke the remains of his huge paddle to pieces, as if it had 
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been a willow twig, he rubbed hie hands with a mighty chuckle, and 
cried, with the voice of a Stentor, Dang it, I have it 

** Hark’ye, man continued he, addressing Peter, who had sat pen- 
sively on one side of his friend, whilst Smoker reposed on the other — 

Hark’ye, man ! you shall quarrel with me, and you shall make your 
will. Send Lawyer Davis to me to-night ; for we must see that it shall 
be only a will, and not a conveyance or a deed of gift ; and you shall 
also take to your bed. Send Thomson, the apothecary, along with 
Davis: they’re good fellows, both; and will rejoice in humbugging 
Miss Judith. And then you shall insist on Jacob’s marrying Judith, 
and shall give her five hundred pounds down, — that’s a fair fortune, as 
times go ; I don’t want to cheat the woman ; — ^besides, it’s worth any- 
thing to be quit of he«j — and then they shall marry. Marriages are 
made in heaven, as my mistress says; and if that couple don’t torment 
each other’s heart out, my name’s not Stephen. And when they are 
fairly gone off on their bridal excursion, — to Windsor, maybe; aye. 
Mistress Judith used to want to sec the Castle — off with them to 
Windsor from the church door ; — and then for another will, and another 
wedding — hey, Peter ! — and a handsome marriage-settlement upon little 
Lucy. We’ll get her and her grandmother to my house to-morrow, and 
my wife will see to the finery. Off with you, man ! Don’t stand there, 
between laughing and crying ; but get liome, and set about it. And 
mind you don’t forget to send Thomson and Lawyer Davis to me this 
very evening.” 

And home went Stephen, chuckling ; and, as he said, it was done, — 
aye, within a fortnight from that very day ; and the two couples were 
severally as happy and as unhappy as their several qualities could make 
them — Mr. and Mrs. Jones finding so much employment in ])laguing 
each other, that the good poulterer and his pretty wife, and Stephen, 
and the hamlet of Sunliam, were rid of them altogether. 


ODE TO MR. WILKINS. 


Cedite, Romani structoresj cedite Graii ! 


Great ruler of the rule ! 

Measureless man of measure ! 

Science’s dearest living treasure ! 

Wholesale match-maker between bricks and mortar, 
And Ibun^r of— albeit unclassed — a school, 
Where principles yet unacknowledged taught are ! 
Sticker of stucco. Mentor of cement ! 

Lord of the ladder that has Fame at the end on t ! 
Hero of upward bent. 

Whose genius still is shown m the ascendant ! 
Hark’ye, my architect ! Oh, list 
To English praise— not plaster of Parfr— hist ! 
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Whilst I essay. 

After my way. 

To “ build the lofty rhyme,” the tribute rear, 

Till it may reach tnine elevated ear 1 ^ 

«««««« 

Let men of vain pretence 
Declare that thou, my Wilkins, 

A mal-constructor art, and one that ill kens 
That first and best foundation, common sense ; < 

' That thy too solid head wants excavation ; 

And that indeed 
Thou still dost need, 

All builder as thou art, edification ! 

Insensate cavillers ! Is that wit puny 
That can 
So archly span 

The meaning of “ faber suae fortunrs' f 
Tush 1 let the deride thy dogmas all. 

And swear thou hast dealt liard with Priscian, 

And speak ill of thy thoughts, and call 
“ Wilkins on Taste” an imposition — 

Let them ! 

* Twill fret them. 

Give them but grins — 

For, well thou knowest, “ let him laugh that wins!"' 

Nay, 

Should they persist to say 
That angry Gwilt 

Half smothered thee in literary quilt 
And vainly thou didst then 
Tiy to retaliate with a counter-pen — 

Psha ! pish ! their sallies 
Are but malice. 

Let not such efforts discompose thy state : 

Envy, my Wilkins, must attend the great ! 

Sneerers", perchance, may hint that thy chief glories 
Rest but on stories ; 

And would-be rivals may .nickname thee, too, 

A jobbing undertaker, who 
Would bury from our view 
St Martin s porch. 

Thine answer is— to leave tJiem in the lurch ! 

What dost thou care ? 

Boldly thou buildest where none others dare ! 

In thy peculiar mind we see 
Scruples subside to a mere sediment ; 

And out of what would be 
To any man but ihee 

An obstacle, thou mak'st, instead, a pediment / 

Thy skill, illustrious man, we venerate, 

Which can success from meaner things create. 

Bright at a job, and, by contracting, great I 
Yea, and when thou dost dream 
On thine own latest, greatest scheme, 

* The “ Literary Gazette/’ although strictly a sheets is here termed by poetic 
license a quilt. 
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How doubly sweet to recollect that “ gallery,” 

In chinking chime 
Do^ rh3rme 
• With “ salary !” . 

Egregious Wilkins ! surely long shall stand 
That future fabric of thy cunning hand ; 

For how can we refuse 

To deem that stable which is built upon a Mews f 
If any doubt it, 

Let them ask thee about it. 

Let them ask thee ; 

And thou at once wilt candidly assure *em 
That 'twill outlast the futures self^ and be 
A “ Monumentum /” 

Important Wilkins ! thou shalt make poor Wren 
As littl^ in his fame 
As name ; 

And when 

Thou comest forth in pompous power, lo ! 

Let Jones t discomfited, cry “ / go / ” 

And as for Vanbrugh, 

Pooh ! 

Thy genius its distilled contempt shall spirt on 
All modern claims that would thy lustre sully ; 

Shall make Nash, Soane, and Co. seem artizans of folly, 
And Burton 
Melancholy ! 

To speak thy merits, thou canst call 
The groaning echoes of St. George’s Hospital : 

And is there not the splendid London U- 
niversity, to make thee deathless, too ? 

Then march thou^on, exempt from doubt or fears. 

Despite the enyious crowd's irreverent jeers. 

Go, Wilkins, go, and, 'mid the nation's raillery. 

Erect thy front, and raise the “ National Gallery !” 

Some may declare the act •* constructive treason,” 

A scafibld-sacrifice of sense and reason : 

Others in coarser fashion may revile it. 

And worst of Aoofiernal humbugs style it : 

But thou shalt sneer at all such foes : the sorest *s 
A fool to brave thy power — ^and the mildest 
Will melt to acquiescence, when thou buildest ! 

Or, at the very worst, 

If the town- storm should burst. 

Thou hast a refuge in the ** Woods and Forests I” 

D, 
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THE FINANCIAL STATE OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN*. 

Part First. 

The historic scroll of nations is pregnant with this remarkable truth 
— Political rei'oluHons have their origin in oppressive or unequal iaxa- 
tion ! To illustrate the axiom by example would be superogatory ; every 
page of past events is a lesson, and the feelings of the present are a 
w'aming to future generations. It is singular, lia^^cver, notwithstand- 
ing the obvious, and, indeed, indispensable utility of financial science, 
how little it is understood, or has been attended to, in England ; parti- 
cularly among a commercial people, naturally eager for gain, attached 
to liberty, and peculiarly tenacious of the jights of private property. 
The apathy of bygone years is now being su])erseded by an earnest 
desire to examine minutely this highly important branch of our social 
system, on the right administration of which the happiness or misery of 
a nation is so intimately dependent ; consequently it is necessary that 
the public mind should possessed of a c/mr, and, as far as possible, 
brief elucidation of fart in order that a sound judgment may be formed 
on a subject interesting in the strongest manner to the weal of every 
individual in a free state. 

Within the brief si)acc necessarily allotted to an article in a periodical, 
it would be impossible to demonstrate at one view the complicated nature 
of the British financial system. Happily, liowcvcr, the subject is pro- 
perly divisible into several distinct branches, each of which, although 
forming a separate topic for consideration, becomes in the aggregate a 
sectional whole. 

In soliciting ])ublic attention to the following series, the writer would 
beg it to be understood that no political principles are mixed up with 
his financial statements ; he is disposed to believe that whether Whig, 
Tory, or Radical be in the ascendant, an anxiety for the hencfit of their 
common country is the jnedoininant motive for action, and the slightest 
knowledge of human nature would iiuj)el to the belief that the rich can 
never derive the full benefit and enjoyment of wcaltli, so long as the 
mass of human beings, who arc the main stay of that wealth, are sinlv- 
ing and iierishing from want. To expose, lliercfore, the evils of the 
existing system of finance, and to pro])ound for consideration a better, 
because a justcr system, is a benefit to the rich as well as to the poor, 
\the immediate advantages being greater (while the permanent fruits are 
equal) to the former than to tlie" latUT ; and as regards tlic governing and 
the governed, it must be equally obviousf'that, in the present pounds, 
shillings, and pence age, no party (An long hope to hold the reins of 
authority but by the adoption aiicf execution of sound financial prin- 
ciples. 

Financial science may be divided into two great lic^ds — ^Taxation 
and Expenditure ; — the first being the money, or money’s wmth, paid 
by every individual in the state, acew'ding to the amount of his property, 
for the protection afforded him by Government; and the second, the 


* Author of << Taxation of the British Empire,” &c. &c. 
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outlay of that money by the Executive in providing for personal security 
and private rights. The preliminary questions, then, on the first great 
head for consideration are — the amount of taxation^ whence derived y and 
hy wlvom paid. Reserving details and fractional divisions of sums paid 
into the Exchequer for subsequent pages, the following table will be suf- 
ficiently explicit for this prefatory part of the subject. 


Taxation of the United Kingdom in 1832 ; 

incidence thereof 


whence derivedy and 



Amount 

Levied. 

Proportion paid by each Class. 

ARTICLES TAXED.' 


Middle. 

8,000,000 

Poor. 

14,000,000 

• 

£. 


£. 

X. 

Malt and Hops . • 

5,000.000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,00(1 

Sugar and Sweets . 

5,000,000 

1,000.000 

3.000,000 

1 ,(M)(),000 

Gin and Whiskey . • 

5,300,000 
H,. 300, 000 

300^00 

2,000,000 

3, 000, 000 

Tea . . . . 

500,000 

1.800,000 

1,000,000 

Tobacco ..... 

3,100,000 

100,000 

1 ,000,000 

2,000,000 

Itiim . . . • . 

1,000,000 

200,000 

800, 000 

600.000 

Brandy and Geneva • 

1,900,000 

701) 000 

1,000, ()()() 

20().()()O 

Soap ..... 

1,100,000 

100,000 

500,000 

500 000 

Wine ..... 

1,500,000 

950,000 

500,000 

50.000 

House Tax .... 

1,300,000 

300,000 

800,000 

200.000 

Window Ditto . • • 

1,200,000 

200,000 

800,000 

200,000 

Land Ditto .... 

1,100,000 

100,000 

600, ()()() 

400,000 

Post Office Ditto . . • 

2,200,000 

600,000 

1,350,000 

50,000 

Probate and liegacy Ditto . 

2,100,000 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

None. 

Licences and Certiticates . ^ 

1,100,000 

200,000 

600,000 

300,000 

None, 

I'ire and Marine Insurances 

l,OOO,OO0 

400,000 

(;oo,ooo 

Law Stamps and Deeds . . 

1,500,000 

500, (too 

1,000,000 

l)itt(i. 

Timber . , . . 

1.300.000 

1.200.000 

300,000 

800,000 

200,000 

Glass and Paper 

200,000 

900,000 

100,000 

Servants, Dogs, Carriages, &c. . 

1,200 000 

1.000,000 

200, 000 
300,000 

None. 

Coffee and Cocoa 

000,000 

100,000 

200.000 

Bills of Exchange and Receipts • 

750,000 

200,000 

500,000 

50.000 

Auctions and Bricks . .« 

600,000 

KM), 000 

300,000 

200,000 

Stage Coaches and Post Horses 

650,000 

200,000 

400,000 

50 000 

Currants and other Fruits 

600,000 

200,000 

350,000 

50,000 

Newspapers and Advertisements 

700 000 

200,000 

400,000 

100,000 

Spices, Pepper, &.C. . . . 

150,000 

50,(»t)f) 

80,000 

20.000 

Corn and Seeds 

650,000 

50,000 

400,000 

200, ()()(> 

Butter, Cheese, and Tallow 

300,000 

50,000 

200,000 

50,000 

None. 

Silks and QJoves . , 

200,000 

100.000 

100,000 1 

f’otton aiid AV^ool 

700M00 

looJBoo 

100,000 

400,000 J 

200 000 

Oils and Gums 

30,000 

60,000 1 

10,000 

Crown Lands .... 

400, <1100 

100,000 

250,000 1 

50,000 

Bankers’ Notes and Comp. . 

100.000 

;i(),ooo 

60.000 j 

10,000 

Staich and Painted Pai)er , 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 s 

None. 

Vinegar and Turpentine 

100,000 

20,000 

60,000 i 

20,01)0 

None. 

Coals exported, and^per ceiitage . 

100,000 

30,000 

70,000 

Indigo, Furs, and Manufac. 

100,000 

d 0.000 

50 000 

, 10.000 

Drugs and Dye Stuffs . • 

100,000 

3:),»00 

60,000 

j 10,000 

Total Amount of Taxation i 
and Incidence . . . J * 

50,000,000 

11,530,000 

25,140,000 

j 1», 039, 000 
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The first column of the foregoing table enumerates, collectively, 
the articles taxed ; the second shows the aggregate amount of money 
levied in 1832; and the third proportions the distribution of the same 
over the leading divisions of society*. 

The principal feature in this abstract is, that the greater part of 
50,000,000/. a-year is levied on the articles or necessaries consumed by 
the people : hence it is obvious that the taxes are raised from the neces- 
sities or comforts of the popidation, and not according to their means, 
but to their wants. Thus, the first sound principle of finance is de- 
parted from, which ordains that “ nothing can be more just in theory, 
or more equitable in practice, than that every man should be taxed ac- 
cording to the amount of his property, and for the protection afforded 
him by Govennnent .** — (^Lord Althorp*s Speech in Parliament^ 30th 
April, 1833.) 

The main ])Tmciplc proven, it follows that the system of finance now 
in use is unjust and o])pressive, by reason of partial assessment ; that it 
is destructive to commerce, and most specially adapted for the propaga- 
tion of vice, w ill be subsequently shown. Previous, however, to entciing 
on an examination of each item of the tax -list, it will be requisite to say 
a few w’ords on the incidence of taxation, w hich some well-meaning per- 
sons have cndeavouied to make a mystery of. 

Taxation, in its mode of payment, has been divided into direct and 
indirect , — the first meaning when paid, without any intervening party, 
into the hands of the Government collector, as in the instance of the 
house and window taxes ; the second when paid on a commodity pur- 
chased of a trader, w ho, having paid the government tax on the impor- 
tation or manufacture of the commodity, mixes up the tax with the price 
of the article sold, and cliarges it, with interest thereon, to the buyer, — 
for example, svgar and soap. Now, as efforts arc being made to per- 
suade ibe public that indirect is preferable \o direct taxation, because 
the amount of money levied is concealed from the paycr-^, let us in- 
quire what advantage can the public derive from being kept in the dark 
as to the amount of casli abstracted from their pockets, except on the 
maxim of our divine bard, — 

“He that is robbed, not knowing what is stolen, 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robbed at all.” 

But the public arc no longer in a state of blissful ignorance as to the 
objects taxed. A tradesman is called on by the taxman of his district 
for the quarter’s liouse and window' tax : he pays it, and receives a 
receipt, and then proceeds to settle his quarter’s bill for groceries, &c. ; 
and for every pound of tea he has used%e pays 2s. 6d. tax ; for every 
pound of sugar, 2^d. ; for every p6und of coffee, 9d. or Od. ; and so on 
through the whole list of his family necessaries. Now, he knows full 


* The rich are overrated in numbers and incidence. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the taxed articles which their servants consume «hould be placed to 
their account in the scale of incidence : those taxed articles are the produce of the 
servants* wages, which they would consume, if artizans, in a.s much, probably in a 
greater, proportioTi than they do as servants. The tax, for instance, paid by a maid- 
servant, of 2s. on her pound of tea, and 2^//. on her pound of sugar, is not paid by 
her master ; it is paid out of her wages of labour, 

f Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1833. 
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well that it is the same thing to him whether he pay the taxman at his 
door, or the grocer over the counter : in both cases the money is taken 
from him by the State or Government, with this addition, — that the 
grocer having previously paid the taxes on the sugar, tea, &c. to the 
wholesale agent or broker, and the broker to the merchant, and the mer- 
chant to the Government, each, in turn, require interest for the money 
and time thus expeiided, all of which falls on the tradesman who buys 
the groceries, in addition to the tax levied by the State : so that, in 
reality, the consumer of the goods j)ays more in indirect taxation than 
in direct^ without even the comfort of knowing that the difTerence does 
not go to swell the coffers of the Exchequer. On the whole, therefore, 
it will be seen that it matters little to the tradesman wdicthcr the taxman 
comes to his door and demands his money, or whether the grocer de- 
mands it from him when buying his sugar, or the publican on his pot of 
beer, or the chandler on his soa]), or the newsman on his newspaper ; 
&m\ us no wise government can desire concealment^ and, indeed, cannot 
in the present age practise it, direct or o])en taxation is far, very far, 
preferable to an indirect or hidden mode of extracting money from the 
pockets of the people, which none but pickpockets can honestly or con- 
scientiously advocate. 

So far with regard to the payer of the tax ; as respects the receiver 
thereof, the argument for direct taxation is equally conclusive. It is an 
admitted axiom in finance that “ every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and keep out of the pockets of the ])eo])le as little as 
possible over and above what it brings to the public treasury*.’’ This is 
not the case with indirect taxation. Take, for instance, the article malt 
liquor, and observe the various modes in which it is assessed before it 
reaches the consumer. 

1st. The laud on which the barley and bops are grown is taxed. 

2nd. The quarter of barley is taxed 20^. 8 J. per quarter ; and although 
a quarter of barley might be converted into a rpiarter of malt, free of 
expense, owing to the swelling wdiich the grain undergoes in the process, 
yet the Excise regulations arc so onerous, pcniicious, and inquisitorial, 
that a (piarter of barley at 20.?., with 20.?. 8r/. tax, is nearly 60 v. cost 
before fit for the brewer. A nearly similar remark is applicable to hops. 

3d, 4th, and 5th. When the porter is brewed, the Jiousc in which it 
is prepared is taxed, as is also the house in wdiich it is sold ; but before 
it can be offered for sale another tax is levied on the seller, in the 
shape of a license. All these snins are paid by the mcclianic who 
drinks the porter; hut no more than half the tax paid goes into the 
coffers of the state, the renia^er is an indemnity to tlie barley-grower, 
the inalfster, the house-lord, the hop-incrcljant, and the jniblican, for 
the trouble incurred and for the outlay of money, for w hich they exact, 
of course, interest. Thus indirect taxation is as disadvantageous to the 
receiver as to tlic payer. 

Little remains to ]>e explained on the subject of the incidence of 
taxation, the foregoing detail of the porter-drinker explains the ultimate 
payer, viz. the consumer. It matters nothing whether it be the 
consumer of a pot of ale, or a pound of sugar, or the tenant of a house, 
or the feeder on bullocks, sheep or grain, reared on land taxed, or the 
w^earer of taxed goods, or the traveller in a taxed stage, or hackney- 

* Adam Smith. 

V 2 
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coach, omnibus, or cabriolet, — in each and all tliese cases the incidence 
of the tax is on the conmnier or user of the article — no matter how 
casuists may endeavour to persuade us to the contrary ; and of the whole 
amount of 50,000,000/. direct and indirect taxes, notniore than 5,000,000/. 
are openly and manfully demanded of the ])eoplc, while 45,000,000/. are 
secretly paid through circuitous routes into tlie Exchequer and its 
functionaries, and upwards of 45,000,000/. are «extracted from the 
consumers as indemnifications for money expended, and irksomeness 
and interference in ])rivate and speculative mercantile pursuits. Thus 
the whole taxation, by the present system, is upwards of 100,000,000/. 
annually ! ^ 

Enormous as is the sum of money levied in taxes, it is trifling in 
comparison to the evils attendant on the juesent system. It will he 
shown that a perfect l)arometric influence is observable on taxed com- 
modities, or, in other words, as taxation rises, consumption decreases, 
and idee versa : it is true, an absurd sophism (now almost exploded) lias 
been put forth, that taxes are like the su])eral)undant moisture of the 
earth, raised by the sun (state) to descend again in healthy dew and 
invigorating showers ; hut, what would a hanker, or merchant, say to a 
housebreaker, who, when detected carrying off liis liags of money, would 
exclaim — “ Don’t he alarmed, my good sir, you will he no loser 
ultimately; the money will return to you in the foim of different com- 
modities, and in the way of business, and its diflusion will he a benefit to 
you.” It is more than doubtful whether such reasoning would satisfy 
the merchant, lie would be apt to tliink that the purloiucr of his casli 
had forgot the difierence between the ])ersonal })ronoiins meuni and 
tvum. There Is, however, another sophistry scarcely less flimsy than 
the preceding, namely, that a government with large civil and 
military establishments is a benefit to commerce and to the nation at 
large. Now, shovdd wc not be inclined to think a shopkeeper wortliy of 
Bedlam wlio every morning distributed money among his neighbours in 
order that they miglit purchase his goods during the day and thus exteiul 
his trade ! 

It may be tnkeii as an axiom in financial science, that taxation 
diminishes consumption and checks commt*rce in proportion to the amount 
levied. If the tax first levied be ligiit, and the people prosperous and 
fond of the article, the check primarily given is transient; but if, as was 
Mr. Vaiisittart’s plan, the tax be further increased, consumption is sure 
to decrease, ami every access of taxation drives down in an accelerated 
ratio the use of the article subjected to fiscal rapacity. 

To this cause, as will he subscquently^ecn, wc mainly owe the pre- 
sent declining state of England ; and MrrFouletl Thomson, in his pub- 
lished corrected speech on taxation, (26th Marcli, 1830,) indisputably 
proves tliat to the same cause was owing the decline of Plolland, France, 
Spain, &c. The right hon. gentleman, in illustration of his argument, 
cited the case of Holland, which, during last century, was situated 
like England, emerged from heavy and expensive wars, and hurthened 
with an enormous debt : from the foremost place among the nations and 
commerce of the world, its industry and trade gradually but steadily 
declined, and by all writers (says Mr. Thomson) who discussed the 
subject, the decline was accurately traced to one cause — oppressive 
taxation! A commission was appointed in the reign of William IV. 
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(1*751) to investigate this important subject, and the ibllowing is an 
extract from the Report cited by Mr. Poulett Thomson : — 

“ The oppressive taxes which have, under various denominations, 
been imposed on trade must be placed at the head of all the causes that 
have co-operated to the prejudice and discouragement of our commerce 
and manufactures ; and it may jiisily be said that it can only be attri- 
buted to that, that tlie trade of this countiy has been diverted out of its 
channel, and transfeiTed to our neighbours, and must daily be still more 
and more alienated unless the j)vogrcss thereof be stopped by some quick 
and effectual remedy.” 

Truly, indeed, may Mr. Thomson say that ‘‘ wk Mu.'^i^siNK in the 
SCALE OF NATIONS,” if we puTBUc our present fiscal course ; and that, if 
we refuse to remove or reduce the burthens of taxation, we force tlie 
capital, the skill, the ingenuity; which wo have raised with so much 
care, to seek another field where they can put forth their powers un- 
molested and unimpeded, for the history of the world reads us a lesson 
not to be disdained. 

It may be as well, before entering on an examination of the separate 
items of taxation in our terrific list, to show the progress of our burthens 
from the time of the Norman conquest to the present period : — 


luxation of Emjland from the Reign of William 7. to William 111, 


lleiguB. 

Taxation. 

Reigns. 

i 

Taxation. 

ReIgDH. 

Taxation. 

■ — 


■1 - 1 . 





X*. 




£, 

Wniiaml. . 

. 400,000 

Edward III. 

. 154,139 { 

Edward VI. . 

. 400,000 

William 11. . 

. 350,000 

Richard 11. 

. 130,000 

Mary . • • 

. 450,000 

Henry I. . . 

. 300,000 

Henry IV. 

. 100,000 1 

Elizabeth . . 

. 500,000 

Stephen . . 

. 250,000 

Henry V. . 

. 76,643 1 

James 1. . • 

. 600,000 

Henry II. . 

. 200.000 

Henry VI, 

. 64,976 

Charles 1. . . 

. 895,819 

Richard I. . 

. 150,000 

Edward IV. ' 

1 

Cummunwealih 

1,517,247 

John . • . 

. 100,000 

Edward V. 

} 100,000 ; 

Charles 11. . 

1.800,000 

Henry HI. , 

. 30,000 

Richard III.. 

J * 

James II. . . 

2,000,000 

Edward I. . 

. 150,000 

Henry VIT. 

. 400,000 ; 

William HI. . 

3,895,205 

Edward 11. . 

. 100,000 

Henry VI 11 

. 800,000 1 

Anne .... 

5,691,803 


It will be seen from the foregoing list how’ moderately the people of 
England were taxed for several centuries ; and it is worthy of observation 
that the money thus raised was on property, not on consumption of 
the necessaries of life : at first the mode of raising money was by 
esctiagcy which was levied on land held by knight-service, and by tallage 
in cities and boroughs. WJw money w^as wanted for wars, those who 
did not attend in person paid a subsidy, or aid^ which was assessed by 
the justices itinerant. By Magna Charta, as renewed by Edward I., 
the king liad a fifteenth of all goods, (qumdecim imrtcm omnium 
honorumf) and taxers and collectors w'cre appointed by commission 
under the Great Seal for fixing the assessment on districts. In the reign 
of Charles I. the greatest subsidy ever yet levied w^as given in conse- 
quence of the petition of rights, and amounted to 45 . in the pound on 
land, 25. 8d. in the pound on goods, — making three-fifteenths on the land, 
(or one-fifth of the rent,) and tw’o-fifteenths on goods ; stock on land 
was exempt. With the Commonwealth, however, arose what Dr. John- 
son justly termed our “ hateful excise;** and no means were left untried 
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to exact money from the country, as will be seen by the following 
abstract of sums raised in England from November 3d, 1640, to No- 
vember 5th, 1659, a period of 19 years : — 


Six subsidies, 50,000Z. each 
Poll money and assessments to disband troops 
Voluntary contributions to support the good cause 
against the Mali^nants 
Ditto for the relief of Irish Protestants 
Land-tax and appointments for the army 
Excise for sixteen years .... 
Tonnage ami poundage .... 
Duty on c^ls ..... 
Ditto on currants .... 

Postage of letters .... 

Weekly meal for six years 
Court of wards and feudal prerogatives 
Wine licences ..... 
Vintners’ delinquency .... 
Offices sequestere<l for the’ public service 
Sequestration of the lands of bishops, deans, and 
inferior clergy for four years . . 

Tenths of all the clergy, and other exactions . 

Sale of church- lands .... 
Fee-iarm rents for twelve years 
Other rents belonging to the crown and principality 
of Wales ..... 
Sale of crown lands and principality of Wales 
Ditto of forest lands, &c. belonging to the king 
Sequestrations of estates of private individuals and 
compositions therewith 
Composition with Irish delinquents 
Sale of estates of English ditto 
Ditto of Irish lands .... 

Ransom of ca])tives . . . . 

New River Water Company . . « 


300.000 

800.000 

300.000 

180.000 
32,172,321 

8,000,000 

7.600.000 

850.000 
51,000 

304.000 
608,400 

1.400.000 

312.000 
4,000 

850.000 

3,528,632 

1.600.000 
10,035,663 

2,963,176 

376.000 
1,200,000 

656.000 


4.564,986 

1,000,000 

2,245,000 

1,322,500 

102,000 

8,000 


Total . . . £83,333,678 

Besides raising these immense sums Cromwell left debts to be paid by 
his successor amounting to 2,474,290/. 

We now approach the reign of William III., when our financial system 
underwent a great change. At the period of the revolution in 1688, 
the taxes then subsisting and their annual produce were — 

£ 

1st, — A subsidy on tonnage and ]>ound«e . . 500,000 

' 2d, — Temporary and hereditary excise^ . . . 666,383 

3d,— Hearth money, or 2s. on every fire-place • • 200,000 

4th, — Post office ....... 65,000 

5th, — Tax on wines and vinegars, temporary, for 

re])airing the navy ...... 1 72,900 

6th,— Ditto on sugar and tobacco, ditto for ditto . 65,000 

7th, — Ditto on French brandies, &c. ditto for ditto . 93,700 
8th, — Ditto of 1 0«.a ton on wines,approprialed to the Mint 29 8,873 

)ci - 

Total ^ . 2 ,061,856* 

* There was also a local duty of 1«. Gd. a chaldron on coals, for the purpose of 
^nidhing bt. Paul’s, 
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With this revenue James II. supported a standing army of 30,000 
well-equipped troops, and an excellent fleet, consisting of nine first rates, 
eleven second ditto, thirty-nine third ditto, fourteen fourth ditto, two 
fifth, six sixth, three bombs, twenty-six fire ditto, six buoys, eight hulls, 
three ketches, twenty-eight smacks, and fourteen yachts, the whole 
numbering 173 sail, carrying 42,003 sailors, and 6930 guns, furnished 
with every maritime store, of which the dockyards and arsenals contained 
the greatest abundance. His civil list also was large, and the total 
expense to the nation of king, government, army, and navy was but 
1,699,363/., leaving an annual surjdus of upwards of a quarter of a 
million for emergencies, while the people remained unbuKfhened by any 
national debt.* 

On the accession of William III., the condition of this slightly-taxed 
country was soon altered : every scheme which fiscal ingenuity had tried 
in Holland for the raising of money was practised in England ; — taxes 
were laid on land (at the rate of 3^. in the pound), on houses, on win- 
dows, on malt, on hops, on glass, on paper, soap, leather, candles, starch, 
bills and receipts, hackney-coaches, sweets and mead, salt, hawkers and 
pedlars, &c. &c. &c . ; the branches of taxation previously existing were 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled w ithin a few years ; — to two branches of 
excise, eight more were added, — to eight custom duties, eleven were added, 
— and to two branches of inland revenue, more added ; the excise duties 
were pawned for three years for 500,000/. (thus was commenced the 
national debt;) and, in fine, almost every tax which has bowed down 
this nation to tlie earth was first levied by William HI. and his succes- 


* Taxes, National Debt, Parochial Assessments, Price of Wheat, §*c, 
in Great Britain. 


s 

H 

X 

Taxes raised 
in 

Great Uritain. 

National Debt. 

Parochial Assess- 
ments in 
England and 
Wales. 

Average of Wheat 
per 

Statute Quarter. 

Commitments 
for Crimes 
in England and 
Wales. 

Raiio of Value 
for 

every jCIOU Labour. 

Mexican Coinage 

in 

Spanish Doliars* 

1G18 

£. 

2,000,000 

£. 

None!'/ 

£. 





6,710,587 

7,874.322 

17\0 

5,320,000 

50,000,000 


49/4 


, , 

, , 

1720 

5,620,000 

54,272,000 


mmEi 


, , 


9,745,878 

1730 

5,545,000 

47,705,100 


32/5 


, , 

, , 

9,906,038 

1740 

1750 

6.000.000 

8.525,540 

44,072,024 

72,178,898 


48 10 
28/10 


i No 

1- • 

1.3,701,324 

12,441,018 

1760 

7,025,000 

88,341,268 

.... 

32/5 


/ (lata. 

f. . 

14,587,310 

1770 

1780 

9,014,285 

10,265,405 

126,963,267 

142,113,264 

1, .520, 000 
1,900,000 





17,514,263 

18,863.683 


10,815,895 

228,231,228 


41/4 


, , 

162 

24,593,431 

1795 

18.506,045 

300,000,000 

2,300,000 

72/11 


. , 

162 

24,004,589 

1800 

34,069,457 

451,699,919 

3,000,000 

110/5 

/ 

, , 

164 

18,685,674 

1805 

50,555,190 

549,137,068 

4,267,963 

87/1 


mm 

143 

27,165,888 

■on 

67,825,595 

631,284,000 

5,800.000 

103/3 


5,146 

120 

19,016,188 

1815 

71,153,142 

55,063,693 

848,394,804 

6,939,000 

63/8 


7,818 

95 

6,941,263 

1820 

813,391,875 

8,411,^3 

ildfUiiJ 


82 

10,406,154 

1325 

52,919,280 

800,000,000 

8,966,156 

66/6 

14,437 

62 

6,036.873 

1830 

50,414,928 

800,000,000 

8,279,218 

64/3 

18,107 

49 

5,000,000 
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sor ; so that at the expiration of the first ti\^elve years of the revolution 
the amount of ])iiblic revenue, taxes, and loans, exacted by King 
William was 65,987,566/. 175. 8d. sterling; and by the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, making in the whole twenty-six years, upwards ot 
15^1,000,000/. had been raised in taxes, besides the national debt left for 
posterity to liquidate ! The mode in which our taxation has since pro- 
gressed will be best seen by the ])receditig table, which demonstrates 
that in tlie course of the last century we had our taxes increased from 

2.000. 000/. to 50,000,000/., and our debt from 0 to 600,000,000/. ster- 
ling ! The necessary result of such conduct is seen in the augmentation 
of England’s jpor-rates from 500,000/. to 8,000,000^. ; and in raising 
the price of wheat from 22s. to 64,9. ])er (piartcr. So long as war lasted, 
and we had a mono])oly of the trade of E\irope, the effect of our enor- 
mous and unjust taxation 'w as felt but in a slight degree ; moreover, 

1 7.000. 000/. a-ycar was raised on property ; and the ExchecpiCr loans 
may also be considered in the light of a ]>ropeity contribution. With 
the war those property loans and property taxes ceased, and the wdiole 
burtl^ens pf the state wxrc thrown on the industry of the country and 
the consumption of the people. A little foresight might have foreseen 
the inevitable consequences of such policy among a population subsist- 
ing, for the greater })art, from hand to mouth, on the profits of bodily 
liibour ; w hile that very ])opulation were becoming ever)' day more keenly 
sensible of their ])hysical wants, by reason of increased mental know- 
ledge. The melancholy effects of ihe system have been most api)arcnt 
ill England, as will be seen by the taxes levied on England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland separately, according to a recent return, thus : — 

.Area in Sq. MilcH. Pn|mIiition. Tax.ition. Fer head. 

England . . 60.520 . . 13,4««.675 . . X’40,3I0,2«0 . . 60#. 

AVnlus . . . 7,400 . , 803,000 . , 428,763 . . 10#. 

Scotland . , 20,606 . . 2.365,030 , . 5,216,946 . . 43#. 

Ireland . . 28,760 . . 7,839,460 . . 4,592,367 . . 12#. 

Total No. 1 Hi, 274 No. 24,495,074 £50,548,346 f| 

Hence it will he observed, that on an area of 116,274 square miles, 
with a ]) 0 ])ulation of 24,495,074, and a taxation of 50, .548,346/., Eng- 
land, with half tlic area, and scarcely a moiety of the inhabitants, pays 
foul -fifths of the government taxes, indeiiendent of 8,000,000/. poor- 
rates, 5,000,000/. a-year tithes, &c. &c. ! 

Ill the table herewith annexed, Ireland is excluded from the taxation, 
and Scotland from the parocliial assessments. The ratio of the value of 
labour is from the Greenwich Hosjiital returns ; and the commitments 
for crime, it may be obseived, are merely the assize commitments, which 
are i ajiidly increasing. 

The reader is requested to ponder well on the foregoing astounding 
fiicts until next month, when the consequences to the British empire, 
attendant on the ])reseiit baneful system of finance, will be amply deve- 
loped for his invcbtigation. 
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MY TWO AUNTS. 

Philosophers tell iis that we know nothinp^ but from its opposite 
then I certainly knew my two aunts very perfectly, for greater opposites 
Were never made since the formation of light and darkness ; but they 
were both good creatures, — so are light and darkness both good things 
in their ])lace. My two aunts, however, were not so appropriately to 
be compared to light and darkness as to crumb and crust — the crumb 
and crust of a new loaf ; the crumb of which is marvellously soft, and 
crust of which is exceeding crisp, dry, and snappish. one w as my 

father’s sister, and the other 'ivas iny mother’s ; and very curiously it 
happened that they were both named Bridget. To distinguish between 
them, we young folks used to caU the quiet and easy one Aunt Bridget, 
and the hustling, w^orrying one Aunt Fidget. You never in the whole 
course of your life saw' such a quiet, easy, comfortable creature as Aunt 
Bridget — she was not immensely large, hut prodigiously fat. Her 
weight did not exceed twenty stone, or two-and-twenty at the ,^tmoBt — 
hot weather made some little difference; but she might be called prodi- 
giously fat, because she was all fat; I don’t think there was an ounce 
of lean in her whole composition. She was so imperturbably good- 
natured, that 1 really do not believe that she ever w as in a passion in 
the whole course of her life. I have no doubt that she bad her trou- 
bles ; w'c all have troubles more or less, but Aunt Bridget did not like 
to trouble herself to comjdain. The greatest trouble that she endured 
w as the alternation of day and night — it was a trouble to her to go up 
stairs to bed, and it was a trouble to her to come down stairs to break- 
fast ; hut, when she was once in bed, she could sleep ten hoxirs without 
dreaming, and when she was once up and seated in her comfortable 
aim-chair, by the fire-side, with her knitting apparatus in order, and a 
nice, fat, flat, comfortable quarto volume on a small table at her side, 
the leaves of which volume she could turn over wdtli her knitting needle, 
she was hapjiy for the day — the grief of getting up was forgotten, and 
the trouble of going to bed was not anticipated. Knowing her aversion 
to moving, I was once saucy enough to recommend her to make two days 
into one, that she might not have the trouble of going up and down 
slaiis so often. Anybody but Aunt Bridget would have boxed my ears 
Ibr my imjiertinence, and would, in so doing, have served me rightly ; but 
she, good creature, took it all in good part, and said, “Yes, my dear, it 
would save trvuible, hut I am afraid it would not he good for my health ; 
I should not have exercise enough.” Aunt Bridget loved quiet, and 
she lived in the quietest place in the w’orld. There is not a si^ot in the 
deserts of Arabia, or in the Frozen Ocean, to he for a moment com- 
]’ared for quietness with Hans Place — 

“ The verj' houses seem asleep 

and when the bawlcrs of milk, mackerel, dabs, and flounders enter the 
])lacid precincts of that ulace, they scream w'ith a subdued violence, like 
the hautboy jdayed witlip^)iece of cotton in the hell. You might almost 
fancy that oval of building to h# some mysterious egg on which the 
genius of silence had sat brooding ever since the creation of the world, 
or even before Chaos had combed its head and washed its face. There 
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is in that place a silence that may be heard, a delicious stillness which 
the ear drinks in as greedily as the late Mr. Dando used to gul]) oysters. 
It is said that when the inhabitants are all asleep, they can hear one an- 
other snore. Here dwelt my Aunt Bridget, — kindest of the kind, and 
quietest of the quiet. But goodnature is terribly imposed upon in this 
wicked world of ours ; and so it was with Aunt Bridget. Her ])oulterer, 
I am sure, used to charge her at least ten per cent, more than any of the 
rest of his customers, because she never found fault. She was particu- 
larly fond of ducks, — very likely from a sympathy with their quiet style 
of locomotion ; but she disliked haggling about the ■|)rice, and she ab- 
horred the trouble of choosing them, so she left it to the man’s conscience 
to send what fie pleased, and to charge what he pleased. I declare that 
I have seen upon her table such withered, wizened, toad-like villains of 
half-starved ducks, that they looked as if they had died of the hooping- 
cough. And if ever I happened to say anything ap))roaching to reproach 
of the poulterer. Aunt would always make the same reply — I don’t 
like to be always finding fault.” It was the same with her wine as it 
was withjier poultry — she used to fancy that she had port and sherry, 
but she never had anything better than Pontac and Cape Madeira. 
There was one luxury of female life which my Aunt never enjoyed — 
she never had the pleasure of scolding the maids. She once made the 
attempt, but it did not succeed. She had a splendid set of Sunday 
crockerj^, done in blue and gold, and by the carelessness of one of her 
maids the whole service was smashed at one fell swoop. Now that is 
too bad,” said my aunt ; ‘‘ I really will tell her of it.” So I Avas in 
liopes of seeing Aunt Bridget in a passion, wdiich would liave been as 
rare a sight as an American aloe in blossom. Slie rang the bell witli 
most heroic vigour and with an expression of almost a determination to 
say something very severe to Betty, when she should make her appear- 
ance. Indeed if the bell-pull had been Betty, she might have heard 
half the first sentence of a terrible scolding ; but before Betty could 
answer the summons of the bell, my aunt w^as as cool as a turbot at a 
tavern dinner. “ Betty,” said slie, ‘‘ arc they arc all luokc ?” — “ Yes, 
ma’am,” said Betty. — ‘‘ How came you to break them ?” said my aunt. 
— “ They slipj)ed off the tray, ma’am,” replied Betty. — Well, then, 
be more careful another time,” Said iny aunt. — “ Yes, ma’am,” said 
Betty. Next morning another set was ordered. This w as not the first, 
second, or third time that my aunt’s crockery had conic to an untimely 
end. My aunt’s maids had a rare place in her service. They had high 
life below stairs in perfection ; people used to wonder that she did not 
see how she was imposed upon ; bless her old heart ! she never liked to 
see what she did not like to see, and so long as she could l)e quiet she 
was happy. She was a living emblem of the Pacific Ocean. 

But my Aunt Fidget was quite another thing. She only resembled 
my Aunt Bridget in one particular, that is, she had not an ounce of 
lean about her, but then she had iio fat neither — she was all skin and 
bone ; I cannot say for a certainty, but I really believe that she had no 
marrow in her bones,; she was as light as a feather, as dry as a stick, 
and, had it not been for her pattens, she mnu tf lkvc been blown away in 
windy w^eather. As for quiet, she Icilfew not the meaning of the word ; 
she was flying about from morning till night, like a faggot in fits, and 
finding fault with everybody and everything. Her tongue and her toes 
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had no sinecures. Had she weighed as many pounds as my Aunt 
Bridget weighed stones, she would have worn out half-a-dozen pair of 
slioes in a week. I don’t believe that Aunt Bridget ever saw the inside 
of her kitchen, or that she knew exactly where it was ; hut Aunt Fidget 
was in all parts of the house at once — she saw everything, heard every- 
thing, remembered everything, and scolded about everything. She was 
not to be imposed upon, either by servants or tradespeople. Slie kept a 
sharp look-out upon them all — she knew when and where to go to 
market. Keen was her eye for the turn of the scale, and she took pretty 
good care that the butcher should not dab his mutton-chops too hastily 
in the scale-making momentum tell for weight. I canno.t think what 
she wanted with meat, for she looked as if she ate nothing but raspings, 
and drank nothing but vinegar. Her love of justice in the matter of 
purchasing was so great, that when her fishmonger sent her home a 
pennyworth of sprats, she sent one back to be changed because it had 
but one eye. She had such a strict inventory of all her goods and chat-^ 
tels, that if any one plundered her of a pin, she was sure to find it out. 
She would miss a pea out of a peck, and she once kept her establishment 
up half the night to hunt about for a bit of cheese that was missing, — 
it w^as at last found in the mouse-trap. You extravagant minx, ’’’said 
she to the maid, here is cheese enough to bait three mouse-traps;” and 
she nearly had her fingers snapt off in her haste to rescue the cheese 
from its prison. I used not to dine with my Aunt Fidget so often as 
with my Aunt Bridget, for my Aunt Fidget worried my very life out with 
the history of every article that was brought to tabic. She made me 
undergo the nan’ation of all that she had said, and all that the butcher 
or the poulterer had said concerning the purchase of the provision ; and 
she used always to tell me what was the price of mutton when her mother 
v as a girl —twopence a pound for the common pieces, and twopcnce- 
hidfpcniiy for the prime pieces. Moreover, she always entertained me 
with an account of all her troubles, and w ith the sins and iniquities of 
her abominable servants, whom she generally changed once a month. 
Indeed, had I been inclined to indulge her with more of my company, I 
could not always manage to find her residence, for she w as moving about 
from place to })lace, so that it w as like jdaying a game at huiit-the-slippcr 
to endeavour to find her. She once actually threatened to leave London 
altogether, if she could not find some more agreeable residence than 
hitherto it had been her lot to meet wdtli. But there was one evil in 
iny Aunt Fidget’s behaviour which disturbed me more than anything 
else ; she was always expecting that 1 should join her in abusing my 
] lacid Aunt Bridget. Aunt Bridget’s style of housekeeping was not, 
perhaps, quite the pink of perfection, but it was not for me to find fault 
with it ; and if she did sit still all day, she never found fault with those 
who did not; she never said anything evil of any of her neighbours. 
Aunt Fidget might be flying about all day like a witch upon a broom- 
stick ; but Aunt Bridget made no remarks on it ; she let her fly. The 
very sight of Aunt Fidget was enough to put one out of breath — she 
whisked about from place to place at such a rapid rate, always talking 
at the rate of nineteen to tMi|iozeii. We boys used to say of her that 
she never sat long enougnin a chak to warm the cover. But she is 
gone — rcquiescat in pace ; and that is more than ever she did in her 
lifetime. 
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TJIh LAST SUMMER 310NNET. — A NOVEMBER PASTORAL. 


'Tis llic last siinimor honnet. 
The worse for the wear; 

The feathers upon it 
Are dimni’d by sea air : 

Gav places it went to, 
ft lit liiif^ei’s at last, 

A faded memento 
Of sunny days past. 

The prejudice still is 
For ])oets to moan. 

When roses and lilies 
Are fi;oini!j and f^one : 

But Fashion sonnet 
AVoiild rather compose 
On summer’s last bonnet, 

Than summer’s last rose ! 

Thou^!:h dreary Novemlier 
Has darken’d the sky. 

You still must remember 
That day in July, 

When, after much roaming, 

To Carson's we w ent 
For someth in jr becoming 
To lake into Kent. 

You, long undecided 
What bonnet to choose. 

At length chose, as I did, ; , 
The sw^eetest of blues : 

Yours now serves to show% dear, 
Hov^ fairest things fade ; 

And I long ago, dear, 

Gave mine to my maid. 

Oh, pause for a minute. 

Ere yours is resign'd; 
Philosophy in it 
A moral may find : 

To ])ast scenes 1 ’m hurried, — 
That relic revives 
The beaux that w^e worried 
Half out of their lives. 

’Twas worn at all places 
Of public resort ; 

At Hogsnorton races, 

So famous for sport ; 


That day, when the Captain 
Would after us jog. 

And thought us entrapt in 
His basket of peog,! 

He gave me a sandwich. 

And not being check'd. 

He offered a hand — which 
I chose to reject ! 

And then you were teased with 
The gentleman's heart. 
Because j ou seem'd pleased with 
His goosebeny tart ! 

’Tivas worn at the ladies' 
Toxopholite fete, 

(That sharp-shooting trade is • 
A tiling that I hate ; 

Their market they mar, who 
Attempt, for a prize, 

To shoot with an arrow, 

Instead of their eyes.) 

And don’t that excursion 
By water forget; 

Sure, summer diversion 
Was never so w^et ! 

To sit there and shiver. 

And hear the wind blow% 

The rain, and the river, 

Above, and below ! 

But hang the last bonnet — 
What is it to us. 

That we should muse on it. 

And moralise thus ? 

A truce to reflecting ; 

To Cai’son’s we'll go. 

Intent on selecting 
A winter chapeau. 

Then let Betty take it, 

For Betty likes blue ; 

And Betty can make it 
Look better &an new : 

In taste Betty's fellow 
Wa&mever yet seen ; 
She'llfll^ it with yellow. 

And trim it with green ! 
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The day fixed for the sale of Aberfoy at length dawned. Mrs. Groeme 
liad been gradually sinking under the blow which the loss of her young 
sons had inflicted. More feeble, more stupified than ever, she passed the 
greater part of her time in bed, weeping alike from weariness and grief. 
As little Jeanic stole down stairs that morning to her usual humble 
household tasks, her father’s voice called her ; it was unusually early 
for any one but herself to be stirring, and she turned, startled, to the 
door of the room whence the voice proceeded. Graeme of Aberfoy called 
•’ 7 ain,har^yaiwl^ passionately ; and the little girl hurriedly pushed back 
the half-open door, and stood waiting his further commands. 

“Is yere mother up ?” demanded he. 

A negative was pronounced in a low', timid voice. 

“ Does she mind what day this is, my lass ?” 

One of the strange and unaccountable inflections which Jeanie had 
latterly observed in her father’s voice, caused her suddenly to lift the 
long black eyelashes w'hich shadowed her meek eyes, (eyes whose 
colour or ex])res8ion few could tell, so constantly were they fixed ori the 
ground,) and look in that father’s face. A chill passed over her heart as 
she did so. Groeme of Aberfoy sat by a little oak tabic on which stood 
a flask of w'hiskey and a tumbler ; liis elbow leaned on the table, and 
his hand was thrust through his thick grizzled hair. Jeanic remembered 
that so he had sat the night before, and it struck her that her father 
had not been to bed at all. 

“ 1 am afraid. Sir — ” she began, but she was interrupted. 

‘‘ What arc ye afraid of I* What — what ? But girls and women are 
aye shrinking and fearing w hat’s to come. I dare say now' yere mother’s 
afraid ; but I’m not. I’ve just watched quietly for the day, and it’s 
come at last, and I am not afraid to face it. Nae doubt ye’re afraid ; 
but Douglas and merry Malcolm, ye’d no have seen dread in t/ieir eyes 
tliis day. Weel, wcel, it’s all right that Heaven scuds ; and they’re 
gone first who should have stayed last ; anii^jimay be, w'hcn we’re far away, 
the sound of their voices ’ill no ring round me from the hill, nor 
glimpses of their winsome, gleeful faces shoot across my path ; — puir 
laddies, puir laddies ! I’ll stand the day better without them.” 

“ Father ! dear father I” said the weeping girl, “ I’m not afraid 
of bearing my share of anything my mother and you must bear. I w'as 
only afraid you had not been in bed last night, or rested any W'ay.” 

“ Rested !” the tone in which the w'ord w'as spoken thrilled through 
Jeanie’s heart; and as her father turned his flushed counteiiancc and 
bloodshot eyes full upon her, she sluank instinctively from the glare of 
intoxication visible in his gaze. 

“ Do you want my mother. Sir?” inquired she, after a pause. 

“ ’Deed, then, ye’ve said it ; it was for that I called ye, and no’ to 
hear that ye were frflraid of anything. Go to yere mother ; bid her make 
haste, and dress brawly : she’s fond of a gay shawl and grand clothing ; 
let her take this onnortuni^. for I’m thinking it. ’ill be long before she 
secs as much guid company^gain as ’ill be gathered here to-day.” 


* Continued from No. cliv., p. 170. 
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Jeanie paused one moment longer; her father’s manner was so 
strange and unnatural, and the desire to comfort and quiet him so strong, 
that she did what, uninvited, she had never done before, — she stole up to 
his chair, and, with a beating heart, she kissed his fevfered cheek ; — 
as she did so, it seemed to her that her lips were pressed on heated iron ; 
arid she shrank away, doubting whether her unreturned caress were 
even felt by the object of her affection. At length he suddenly turned, 
and, in a harsh, grating tone, exclaimed — 

See, now ; what are ye waiting for ? Are ye afraid to move from 
the room ? The house is ours, lassie ; — the house is ours yet ; — a day 
must go by before ye’ll meet straiigers in bonny Aberfoy. Go !” and 
he struck the oaken table with passionate vehemence, as he pronounced* 
the last word. 

Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl withdrew to impress on her indolent 
and miserable mother the necessity of being, according to Aberfoy’s 
favourite expression, “up and doing;” and silently and sorrowfully, 
after wrapping Mrs. Graeme in the amazing quantity of shawls her chilly 
habits rendered indispensable, and seeing her comfortably laid on the 
sofa in the sitting-room, she again sought her father in the vain hope of 
persuading him to take some breakfast, lie had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, and the hand that Jeanie took hung in all the nervelessness 
of intoxication over the arm of his e.asy chair. Content to be allowed 
to watch him, she sat down on a little stool opposite ; nor did she stir 
during the next two hours, except when the mid-day sun sent its beams 
full on the broad forehead and handsome, haggard features of the sleep- 
ing man. She rose and gently lej down the window curtain, after 
whicli she resumed her position : and a beautiful picture might have 
been made from that scene; — the prostrated strength of Aberfoy’s 
muscular figure as he lay in the stupor of drunken rest, — and the wild 
W'atchfulness of Jeanie’s dark grey eyes, — her parted lips, — her graceful 
childish figure, as she sat, ready to start, like the deer from its bed pf 
fern, or the bird from its lonely spray, at the first sound which should 
reach her ear. 

A strange and loud voice, m the hall below broke Aberfoy ’s slumber; 
he opened his eyes and lookca^ anxiously round him ; the flush was gone 
from his check, and a deadly and sallow paleness had succeeded. 

“ Jeanie,” said he, as liis glance fell on his child, “ there’ll be some 
one come w hose voice ” 

The door was flung open before the sentence corild be completed, and 
the barefooted Highland servant-girl announced Mr. M‘Rob, Sir Dou- 
glas Grapme’s factor. A few w^ords explained his visit ; Sir Douglas had 
at length decided that Aberfoy should not pass into the hands of strangers. 
The purchase-money was ready — was paid — papers were signed — and 
Grwme had no longer a foot of ground he could call his own — ^was no 
longer Grnemc of Aberfoy ! 

“ There’ll be no salcy father,” said Jeanie. But she W'as unheard. 
That evening Jeanie wandered out alone to gaze upon the scenes of her 
infancy, from which she was to depart, never again to return. There 
was not a spot on the ]>iirple heather, nor a clump of mingled fir and 
larch, nor a glimpse of Ben Cniach’s blue Stream, that was not dear 
and familiar to her eyes. Here she had watched her brothers from a 
distance, when they decided that she was not strong or active enough to 
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follow them farther ; — there she had Bat reading in the eunshine or 
singing the wild and beautiful ballads of her counUy, till roused by the 
report of her father’s gun, or the sudden presence of one of his dqgs ; 
and at one particular place, where the stream ran narrow as a silver 
thread between its banks, she remembered (and the memory of that one 
act of kindness was stronger than all beside) that Douglas and Malcolm 
had looked back and pitied her as she sat wistfully gazing after them, 
and had returned to carry her through the water. As i^e thought of that 
happy day, the handsome face and form of young Douglas, and the bhie 
sparkling eyes of Merry Malcolm,” rose before her ; she paused, over- 
come witli ihe images she herself had conjured up ; and, sitting down on 
the banks of the stream, she hid her head in her hands, and, rocked her- 
self backwards and forw*ards, repeating pasBionately;.from time to time, 
‘‘ Oh, brothers ! brothers !” There was little eloquence in that one 
word, but it went to the heart of one who overheard the exclamation, 
telling of much loneliness and suffering — of afl'ections choked back to 
wither — and a dreariness of heart unnatm^al in a child. 

“ Jeanic !” said a gentle voice; and a gentle arm wound itself round 
the slender w aist of the sorrowing little girl. “ Jeanie, could you love 
me 

Jeanie looked up, and beheld the countenance of unutterable sweetness 
that had bewitched her uncle Douglas — the countenance of the bright 
Italian. Tears swam in those large black eyes, and her soft lips just 
touched the child’s forehead as she asked the question. Whatever might 
have been her faults or her vices, whoever might have been the part she 
had taken in the mysterious quarrel between Sir Douglas and his nephew 
on her account, still slie was a mother, a young and happy mother, and 
licr heart melted to the desolate child, wdio, with two parents living, yet 
led such an orphan life. Could you love me ?” repeated she ; and 
Jeanie, unused to tenderness, replied weeping in the affirmative. On 
the heather bank, by Ben Cruacli’s water, Antonia Douglas sat down, 
and poured forth, in broken English, rapid sentences of consolation and 
endearment, till Jeanic’s surprise fairly mastered her sorrow'. No one 
before had ever seemed to care whether smiled or sighed — no one had 

ever noticed her existence- — it seemetT to nm as if sJie had fallen asleep, 
and that the spirit of her dreams wore that angelic face so anxiously 
bending over her ; but when Antonia explained that she was the lady of 
the- castle, and asked her w^hether she would not accompany her thither, 
Jeanic’s countenance changed to a look of sorrowful indignation. 

“ My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my father’s heart,” replied she, 
‘‘ and I have no wish to look upon him.” Antonia paused. 

“ But he may wish to look on you — and perhaps — no, not perhaps — 
but certainly, your going will do your father good. Sir Douglas is angry 
now, but he will only he sorrv when he sees yonr little pale melancholy 
face.” 

Jeanie was easily persuaded. She took the proffered hand of the 
lovely Italian, and wound with her through the trackless heaitlier to- 
wards the grey turrets of Grecme Castle. Before introducing her into 
tlie presence of Sir Douglas, Antonia took her into her ow n dressing- 
room, carefully smoothed the long brown hair w^hich bung in disordered 
weaves on her shoulders, and, after a moment’s thought, bound them 
with a tartan riband — the clan tartan^ bo disapproved of by the Creole 
widow, 
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o^ned the door of the^om whete the master 
many a feat of stv^gth or tale of won- 
der, to^)^^d^ized1^9y. ^ His countenance, as he loowed up, w6re a per- 
pIciedifitii-e^eiii dtepleaaed-c^reBsion } aticlHhere were few who did not 
^ad Sil^Douglas’s displlasdr^ but AStonia knew her power. There 
she stood with her^bright bewitching smile, and petitioning eyes fixed 
full bn heir^sband’s fa&, waiting to be questioned respecting the pale, sad 
child by hl^ side, %hose mournful features and coarse dark blue dress con- 
vtrasted alike with the magnificence of tho^astle and the animated beauty 
of its mistress. . The question, however, was anticipated. The moment 
Jeanie^ cast her eyes on Antonia’s child, the strong and remarkable re- 
semblance to her lost brother smote on her heart, and, with a gasping 
sob, she exclaimed, 2{|, Douglas !” 

Father,” said the heir of Castle Gmeme, who is that sorrowful 
little girl with such long hair ; and why does she call me Douglas when 
I do ndt'know her ?” 

“ I^do not call you,” repU^ the weeping child. “ I call Douglas, — 
our Douglas, — ^^*ho never will hear or answer me again ! Oh, brothers ! 
brothers !” 

“ I will be your brother — I will be your other Douglas,” exclaimed 
the young Gr8eme,all the warmth of childhood, and perhaps of his mother’s 
disposition, kindling in his eyes ; and as he spoke, he started from his 
seat by his father’s side, and came to kiss away the tears which flowed 
fast from Jeanie’s eyes. Antonia advanced to Sir Douglas ; her dropping 
Curls of glossy black touched his^ald fine forehead, and her breath was 
W'arm on his cheek, before even me ^entured to murmur a petition in 
behalf of Aberfoy’s daughter. Sir Douglas seemed wroth, and a long and 
animated discussion ensued ; in which, as far as the children could under- 
stand, the Italian urged the gift of Aberfoy to his disgraced nephew, as 
an act of generosity wortliy her husband’s heaU. Her last w^ords, low, 
tremulous, and spoken with a foreign accent, but distinct as a bell iu 
the evening air, were heard and understood by both. 

“ You might pity him now — and help him now. Think, if it had been 
our boy who sloj)t in that watw, not to wake; he has only this one left ; 
he is .90 changed ; it shall be tm' atonement to IJeavcn for all those angry 
words ; — f/o, dear Sir Douglas — dear friend, f/o.'” 

There was something inexpressibly melting'^.,those slow, clear Italian 
tones, and her mode of expression. Sir Douglas called the little girl to 
hipi, and gazed attentively at her. ^ 

Ye’re not like yere mother,” said he, and yc may thank Heaven 
for it, though she was bonny enough when she cam here first. Ye’re 
like your father ; and thougli tlicre’sone thing I never can forgive — no, 
not even \f*he were dead and gone instead of the ])uir laddies I remember 
so merry here — yet something I will do for Antonia’s sake, ay ! and for 
auld lang syne. Here’s a tocher for ye, and whan ye matry far away, 
ye’ll thbik of yere granduncle, though ye never saw him but once.” 

Jeatffetook the proffered paper ^m Sir Douglas Graeme’s hand, and 
murmured her meek thanks, though she scarcely comprehended more of 
his words than that they were spoken with emotion, and that he never 
would forgive her father. 

When Grseme of Aberfoy saw his uncle’s gift to Jeanie, (which was a 
dower of a thousand pounds,) he was tempted to tear the paper to atoms ; 
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but bejcalxued himself; he had little right to 
tion of Fortune’s favour§i, whq^ by his own 
all but a beggar ; only;' as he retunied the dej^ to^Sci^seisMbnji 
not resist a bitter ejaculation against Sir Douglas, ancMEK>ipe^1ig<hb'in 
mured of profligate ” and^*‘ coujdrf4with Antonia’s nan^ though 
even that he subsequently softened wijh — Weel, s#cel, she meant it 
kindly to me, and kindly to the lassie ; fa^ap &n(f bad^though*jphe be, the 
temptress, wdth her dazzling eyes and her singing #oice/ Ihnind her 
laugh and the touch of her haqd as if it were yesterday!” And a BolSt-> 
ened expression stole over his brow, as, with a heavy si^, he looked out 
towards the castle, whose outline was darkening and fading on the? even- 
ing sky. 

The night of that memorable ‘uterview was one (^distress and confu- 
sion. Mrs, Grfcme was seized with violent spasms^n J the doctor, wllo 
liad been sent for thirty miles, an ’ arrived about tlie middle of tlie next 
day, pronounced her in great and immediate danger. SorroWjanl alarm 
had (lone their work. She ^vho bad scemeej^to feel so little was dying of 
grief and vexation, and the last tie that remained to Aberfoy, with the 
exception of his neglected daughter, w as to be sc\cred from him. For 
some days slie appeared to rally, and it\\as di»ing this season of tempo- 
rary ho])e that ]\Ir. Graeme received the following note from his sickly 
sister Nanny. 

“ Dear Brother, — I have received news of all your misfortunes, and 
have prayed heartily that your bin den may be made easy to bear, by th(f 
Almighty and All-merciful. I say nothing of what is ])abt, (for what 
could I say that w'ould carry consolatiTO witli it .P) but let n)C speak for 
the future, dear Malcolm. Whcn'I was a sickly, cii[)pled object, and 
you were full of youth and liopc, )ou curtailed ^our comforts, and gave 
up your amusements, to contribute to mine ; noi(% your day is overcast 
and darkened, and 1 am better and happier, and (thanks to the care you 
took to secure my annuity) living at my ease. There is but one thing 
v/anting, my dear brotlicr : I am alone. If you, and your beautiful wife, 
and dear little girl, would come and share with me tlie quiet little home 
Avliich, for fifteen years, I liave occupied at Bath, I should feel happier 
than I have ever done sijlfc I Ijist saw yotlr face. We might all make 
one family; and I w’oulado what I could to show how cheerfully one 
may live, though cxilccl,^ Aberfoy. „ yo,,, sister, Nannv.” 

When this letter was read to Mrs. Grncme, a sickly smile passed over 
her countenance as Sic heard the compliment to lier own beauty, whi(?!h 
was paid by the poor creature who, for fifteen years, had never seen the 
Creole widow, nor dreamed, little altered as she herself w^as, of the 
ravages time and' circumstances had made in the loveliness of Malcolm 
Graeme’s bride. 

‘‘Let us set out immediately, Aberfoy,” mui mured she; and she 
raised herself from the jiillow with something like hope hiightcnuig her 
eye. Alas ! the settled departure was delayed to give time Ar her 
funeral ; and her natuially kind-hearted husband forgot alike her faults 
and her follies, as he gazed on the grave which shrouded her for ever 
from his sight. 

“ Jeanic,” said lie, as they sat alone in the twilight that first lonely 
evening; “ Jeaiiic, my lassie, I have nothing left in this world but you.” 
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And Jeanie felt, in this first notice of her^ that her father’s spirit and 
heart were alike broken. 

Years passed away^ and Graeme of Aberfoy, his crooked and sickly 
insler, anjdlfttle Jeanie, continued to live together, and make, as Nanny 
expressed it, a ^ommon puike.” ifethe rtwo latter, their existence 
seemed a ycry happy qpe ; andi^if poor Nanny idolized tiie gentle and 
beautiful jljhlld of her brother’s house, Jeanie did not love her aunt the 
less. Her moth^g^s face had never seemed so fair to her as the common- 
i^^-phice features of her father’s sister; for«tievcr had they beamed with so 
much strong and true affection when gazing on her own. But with 
Ahcrfby the sunshine of life w^as over. Pining for the blue hills and 
torrent'Streams of his own beloved land, — cramped for want of the 
wholesome cxcrcinj^-which his accnslomcd sports had obliged him to 
like, — sick at heart and relaxed in limb, — the once sturdy Grpemc 
ilawdM from place to place, believing (and perhaps with some trutli) 
that tTO air he breathed, so different from tlic hraciucc winds that 
whistled down Ben Cruaohf^was gradually cufeehliug liis frame and 
infecting his lungs. Ilis great, almost his only ])lcasnrc, w as to hem* 
his daughter and sister sing together, or allcrnately, the oldest of the 
Scotch ballads. To thc^he could have listened for hours, closing his 
eyes, and dreaming himself hack again 'where he had spent his youth, 
jior w^as it only to licr father’s ear tlial th(‘ voice of .leanie GrtTitie 
%Olinded sw’cet. * From the few tea-tables to which her aunt Imd h) tro- 
unced licr, by 'svay of society, Jeanie’s beauty and Jeanie’? singing had 
been echoed to wider circles : began lobe a little star at Bath — 

valued, perhaps, tlie more that it so seldom slic was permitted to 
■ shine. Aberfoy could never be persuaded to mingle in the set which 
habit had rendered agreeable, and almost necessary, to his sister Nanny ; 

. and he w^as continually taking umbrage at something which had hetMi 
said to his daughter, in w'hich his watchful pri^k^ discovered contem])t or 
C^d curiosity ; or, in a fit of hypochondriac sclfislmcps, insisting on lier 
remaining to cheer him through the long melancholy evenings at home. 
Al such times the unchanging sweetness of liis child would strike him, 
and he would bestow a few: words of gloomy tcnderne.ss which more 
than rc])aid her for the sacrifice of her own wiijhes. Many of the young 
men admired and flattered Aherfoy’s (laughter, and, at length, the usual 
fafe of woman became hers , — she Un ed! \ ^ 

/ .It W'as in iJie midst of one of her favourite songs that she suddenly 
^countered the gaze of those shadowy eyes wdiose fflances hcnceforwaid 
^^re to make the (larkru’.s.s or sunshine of lur life. Withonl being 
conscious of it, a vague liO])e of .seeing iiiin again gave a new interest to 
tlm evenings slic spent from home ; and eveiy evening tliat she did so 
spend, she was sure to meet that earnest gaze tlie moment her light liand 
ran o;^er the prelude to her song. Jeanie fell as if a spell liad been 
cast over her. Those piercing blue eyes, wiili their long black lashes, 
haunted her sleep, and she started and 'W'oiidcTed to flndlierself alone; — 
they Ase before her when her lips parted to breathe her evening prayer, 
and the sin of such wandering thoughts made her clasi) licr hands mon! 
Strongly, and s])eak the words more hurriedly, that she might by tliosc 
means recover her self-possession. Every cliord she struck, when her 
hid her sing to Am, brought the young stranger’s form before 
]&; and even when gazing on that father’s face, and Uiinking of the 
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days of her childhood, a shadow would seem to rise and bring, not the 
bright stream by Ben Cruach’s side^nor the familial Icenes of those stormy 
days, but tlie little drawing-room in ^th, a^d the handsome brow and 
earnest look of the unknown object of ncr thpugliis. Jeaffie was timid 
and reserved, as might natura]|§^ be expected" from one whose life had 
begun in so much lonelines|: it never entered her mihd that, by asking 
any one of her aunt Nanny’s acquaintance, she might leam, ^ least, the ’ 
name of this young gentleman who was so fond either of music or of 
herself; but she continued secretly and liHently to wohder and muse, 
till one evening, as slie drew on her gloves and preparefl to ledVe her scat 
al the piano, the young stranger approached, and, in a courteous, but 
bmiiliar tone, requested licr to sing “ Allan Water” to gratify /tww. “ 
Startled at finding herself thus suddenly addresafe, and sad at t^ie 
memory of her once favourite “ Allan Water,” which now did but re- 
mind her of her brotlier’s fate, dcanie looked up in his fape without 
replying. Thci young man smiled and sighed. ' « "" " 

You rocollcr't many things, Jcanic; but I am not one of them. 
You look now as yon looked tliQiiday my mother brought you from AbCr- 
f)y to tlic Castle, — so sad,— »ro startled. Cousins should not need an 
introduction to one another; — look up and si^ale!” 

“ Douglas — Douglas Grrcme!” faintly articulated Aberfoy’s be-, 
wildercd daughter. 

'i'ho sani(‘. 1 have come to Bath on pnT])Osc lo see you. I learnc4 

from old Allan tlic Kccjicr where your father went after hut we will 

notdalk of that now, I have been in Italy, among my mother’s rela- 
tions, for the last two years, lieariug much music, but none so sweet 
to me as those <lcar old ballads; and seeing much beauty, hut 

none like that my boyliood remembered, and my heart recognized. And 
now, may 1 come and see you? or docs your father still bear in mind 
those unhappy differences ” 

“It was not my father,” interrupted Jeanie, suddenly roused from 
the stupor into Mdiieh this meeting had thrown her, by her cousin’s 
allusion to tlio family quarrel between Sir Douglas and his nephew — “1 
am suie, — tliat is, I think,” — added she, blushing at her own vehemence, 

“ that he will be glad Uj m*('i\e you.” 

“ AVcll,” said young Douglas, “ T will depend on yonv hope ; jnd 
who knows hut, before I Ica^e Datli, I may make all friends here and 
in Scotlnnd ? 1 am a very spoiled child,” added he, again smiling, 

“ and 1 will make nay father bribe me to ecane hack to him.” ^ 

Jeanie’s wish might have been “ father Pi the thought” thatDoffglas 
trtnnue woidd be a welcome visiter in her home ; hut her prophecy ccr- 
tainiy was 7ioi verified. With gloomy siilleiiness Aherfoy gazed on the 
cheerful, handsome lad, wlio stood in his own sons’ place, and rebutted 
all atlenqits to j)leasc liim. S»)metimes, too, a word or a tone that rc- 
miudedjiim of hislaus, or the mention of jieojdc and jdaees in that spot he 
had once c.'dled his wrung from him bitter cjacidalions, ill calculated 
to conciliate either Su Do.oglas or young GiiTnie. At length, when the 
latter found that his ]vres(‘nce made Aherfoy always gloomy, generally 
hitter, and sometimes uiiually savage, he' ceased to come, save at rare ini- 
tcrvals, to the house ; raid tr\ist,cd to meeting Jeanie at little parties, or 
in her rambles with Atint Nanny, who was delighted to encourage the 
friendship and affection between the two cousins, 

X 2 ^ 



. One evening, one the cousins sat together on a 

rustic bench in a garden^ '^^Pfelp'Autit 'Nanny was, I know not, but it 
is certain she was they talked of old days, for it was 

seldom, very seldom, Ih^qfEfekPihemse speak of the future; and 

Jeanie had been eloquenlly : ddscribin^^he loneliness of her unloved 
childhood, and the^misery^f those early yem, when suddenly Douglas 
Grceme snatched her tq his heart, and while he covered brow, clmk, 
and Ijps with kisses, he jpkclaimed, But you shall never be lonely any 
more, Jeanie ; never, im>er They were interrupted, or perhaps he 
might hays said more, (though he certainly did not seem to intend it ;) 
but little as he had said, and vague as that little was, timid and meek as 
Jeanie was justly accounted, and unaccustomed as she was to lover’s 
language, it is certfliin that she thus construed the sentence which had 
been spoken by her cousin, as for the fiftieth time she hid her face in her 
hands and blushed over the memory of his kisses. He loves me — he 
will^inany^me — I am never to be lonely again!” It was, then, a 
proposal, — a very conceited one certainlj', since it breathed no doubt of 
the lady’s acceptance, — but still a proposal ; and Jeanie scarcely closed 
her eyes that night, watching till the l)luc dawn should usher in the 
day which, she doubted not, would bring Douglas to ask her father’s 
consent. 

The blue dawn came — the sun rose — the broad burst of fiill and 
glorious day — the glowing noon — the sweet and quiet evening — the dim 
twilight and the starry sky— and hope and fear were over for that day ; 
but what were Jeanic’s feeiings when the next, and the next, and the next 
passed away without a visit from Douglas Graimc — ^when her father 
informed her that her spirits were so much lov^er than before she had 
taken to going out so often, that be requested she w^ould spend her 
evenings at home, and Aunt Nanny took to her bed with a bad attack of 
rheumatism ? No loneliness that Jeanie had ever suffered was to 
compare with this, for none had ever been so anxious. The fall of a 
leaf against the window made her heart beat and her cheek flush ; the 
sudden clapping of a door caused her to start and tremble ; and nil this 
time she had to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who was not in love, a number 
of dry, dull books ; and sing to her father all Douglas Graeme’s favourite 
songs. Jeanie thought herself thoroughly wretched in this state of 
su^ense ; hut as there is no state of human suffering which does not 
admit of increase, she found there was a wretchedness yet more unen- 
durahle. Aunt Nanny had been a w^ck in bed, and was recovering fast 
from her illness, when Graeme’s well-known knock caused his cousin to 
' let fall the cup in which she was about to administer the usual medicine, 
and turn so marble pale, that when the servant maid announced that 
Mr. Gracibe was in the parlour, she ejaculated besides, But oh ! 
dear me, Miss, you look like death !” 

Jeanie, who never doubted but that Douglas came to propose, inquired 
anxiously whether her father had sent for her ? No, the servant had 
^nerely given the usual intimation when any visiters arrived. Jeanie 
hesitated : she would not go down ; she would wait till her father called 
her : she had not long to wait ; and she descended tlie^ stairs breathing 
like a newly-caught bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as she 
entered the room. But what was her surprise when she perceived that 
father and cousin were talking together as usual ; that Douglas 
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perceptible difference in the fetlj^v^waa a sadness, for 

which he accounted by 8i>gdng,ft|^aMt|J|[j^rTOg ill, and his mother 
anxious about him ! That he sljLoalj^i^lwpe^^ forgotten a scene, 
of which the memory al6i!e brought tb^ .cmoifr td Jeanie’s pale clear 
cheek, seemed to her inex^icdfble ; and when,.at Bo|ution did offer 
itself, it was one so mis^ble that it had b^A better^ imexplained. 
Remembering, as she did, the excesses into which her fatW had plunged 
when first ruin stared him in the face, ai^ fanjtihurized with the effects 
of intoxication by so frequently witnessing them, she decidi^d that her 
beloved Douglas must have been drunk when he made that treasured 
speech of consolation. The conviction struck a cold chill to her heart, 
and gave a sense of injury to her manner, which it w^as evident Douglas 
felt. His sadness dcc])cned, and, as he rose to go, he wrung liis cousin’s 
hand, and murmured, “■ Think the best you can of me, Jeanie.” Even 
this was something : he was conscious that he had displcas^ her ; that 
^ he owed her an apology ; he did dread the loss of her good opinion f but 
oh ! it was a bitter thing to b^madc suddenly aware how ardently she 
had hoped he loved her, by themtinction of that hope itself. She grew 
thin and sorrowful ; and the light step that had bounded to meet Douglas 
Grflcmc in former days, crept stealthily and slowly to the little parlour, 
alike desolate in her eyes whether she was to sec him or not. She had 
little comfort in tlic eager kindness with which poor Aunt Nanny sought 
ainiiscincnt for her, and less in the sullen displeasure of her father, who, 
more disappointed than perhaps he chose to avow at the decline of a 
])reference so ai)parcnt as young Gr.xme’s for his cousin, took continual 
opportunities for sarcastic and bitter speeches against liim ; and Jeanie 
wept. When was there ever a Avoman so angry with her lover as to 
bear tliat another should blame him ? 

Still hope, which never forsakes the young, whispered to Aberfoy’s 
daughter, that if Douglas remained at Bath, (to which place he had 
avowedly come only to see /ter,) if he still lingered when he himself 
told her his father Avas ill, and his mother anxious for liis return, he 
must have a motive ; and Avhat could that motive be but love for her ? 
lie still coutiiuied to A isit her, to wateli her, to lis=teii to lier songs, to 
speak affectionately of all that belonged to her. Poor Jeanie was 
])uzzled ; and she started as if shot, when one day, as she Avitlidrqir at 
length her Avistfiil gaze^^from the door through which Douglas had 
disappeared, her father observed, bitterly, “ Ay, he’s fond enough, but 
he’ll no marry the daughter of a ruined Laird.” 

A new light Avas, liOAVcvcr, soon throAvu on the subject. It was 
rumoured that Douglas Avas not alone in Bath ; that he had been seen 
at various times Avitli a strange lady, who was uninvited to the Batli 
coteries — unknoAvn to its inhabitants ; and, indeed, one old spinster 
affirmed, that they inhabited the same house, and that, happening one 
evening to look out of her window, (an accident Avhicli occurred CAxry 
sunset,) she perceived the maid of Mr. GicXine’s lodgings draAving the 
curtains of theirs^ and that the casual glimpse thus afforded her gave to 
vicAV a lady playing on a guitar, which Avas suspended round her neck 
by a cherry-coloured riband, and Mr. Douglas Grceme stretched full- 
length on the sofa, apparently listening to her performance! Poor 
Jeanie ! not only he did not love her, and had deceived her by his pro- 
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testationB, but he was bad, weak, vicious — a theme for the scoff of idle 
tongues. In vain did Aunt Nanny drag her here and there in search of 
her lost cheerfnjness; invain did. Douglas, when he did come, exert 
himself to entertain ^'er the rmhed lord’s daughter felt convinced, 
that no one but Aunt Nanny ever had loved fier, and no one ever would. 
How she longed, yet dreaded, to see the happy, the blessed creature, 
who had obtained the affections and shardff the home of her cousin ! 
How many scenes did she imagine of pleasant converse and tender 
attachment; how many rambles in the calm twilight; how many 
welcomes qii his return to her after a short absence — perhaps — per- 
haps after an hour spent with the ruined Laird’s daughter! Every 
form that was unfamiliar to her eyes seemed as if it should present 
the features of the unknown ; every evening that closed in on their 
little family circle reminded her of the spinster’s story of what she 
saw when slie had liappcncd to look out of her window. At length 
an (n)poTtu|aity w^as afforded of inspecting these superior charms. 
Jcanie was taLm to the Bath theatre by the despairing Aunt Nanny, 
to laugh at oi\e of the best of comic uctom ; and no sooner liad she taken 
her scat thaii a rhvehoierie among her flirty caused her to look round, 
guided by tlic direction of their disapproving eyes, and there, within two 
of her, sat the faithless Douglas, and a lady whose while and beaiilifiil 
arm leaned on the front of the box, hut whose features were concealed 
by a hat and long pifivreufic^ the back of which hat was all that the most 
anxious could see of licr head. The figure was much drai)ericd ; she 
seemed to have inherited a ])assioii for sliawls as great as that enter- 
tained by Mrs. Grmmc of Aberfoy, and to have more need of them, for 
every now and then a short and hollow^ cough made Douglas turn with 
a countenance full of anxiety and affection, and fold her shawds more 
Qirefully round her. Jcanie remained willi her eyes fixed, fascinated, 
and her heart beating till it pained her to feel it. At last Douglas’s 
glance met her’s, and she smiled bitterly. !Mr. Grccme averted Ins 
glances instantly from her, aud bent fonvarcls as if to speak to his com- 
panion. Jcanie saw' no more; the lights danced ; the theatre rocked; 
the actors seemed to reel on the unsteady stage; and Aunt Nanny’s 
shoulder received the drooped head of her insensible niece. 

By Aunt Nanny’s account aftciwards, the stranger had shown sorrow 
and#ympathy at her illness ; liad given her own bottle of salts, and ap- 
peared content that Mr. Grmmc himself should carry lier out. 

Douglas !”— exclaimed the poor girl eagerly — “ did he care? Did 
he come to me tlien? Ah! I knew he was acting when he pretended 
ulot to sec me ! And was she very beautiful added slie more sadly, as 
her head sank again on the soforpillow'. 

** *Dced then,” said Aunt Nanny indignantly, “ I tlioiiglit little about 
/i<?r, and you lying pale and dead in my arms ! but I’m thinking she was 
just a painted, brazen creature, and if I could have got another scent- 
bottle, ye should not have had hcr’s to smell to.” 

Other reports, however, dilfercd from Aunt Nanny’s ; the stranger was 
pronounced handsome, excecilingly liandsomc ; and the boldness in her 
conduct, in thus making her appearance publicly among tliein, was by no 
means visible in her face; which, moreover, w’as not painted, but, on the 
contrary, as pale as Jcanic’s own. ^ 

Douglas called, as was natural, the next day, to ask how , his cousin 
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felt^ There was a digcuBsion whether he should be admitted, for Aber* 
foy*s savage auger, when he heard vaguely the cause of his child’s illness, 
threatened a violence to young Graeme which, would probably end in a 
lasting quarrel x>erhaps, and Jeanie shuddered as she tliought of it. Per-^ 
haps her father might even strike Douglas ! He had struck her when 
he was angry — ^not lately — not for years— but then nqt for years had she 
seen him so angry as now. "^At last she bethought her of asking Abcr- 
foy herself whether she should see her cousin. 

“ Why d’ye ask me said her father fiercely ; does he not come 
in and out like a tame dog, when he idcascs, and stay as long as lie 
pleases, as if we were all in Aberfoy, and he the master ? Why d’ye ask 
me to-day more than any other ?” 

Oh ! father,” murmured Jeaiiic, as she wound licr arms round hia 
neck, do not be angry ; I am ill, and faint, and unhappy, and can- 
not bear it; I will sec him or not, as you think best; it is difierent to- 
day, now that I know the worst ; only do not he harsh with hiniy father, 
if he comes.” 

Ill judged was this consciojas appeal. Aberfoy ’s eyes flashed lire, 
and he ground his teeth as he turned to answer. 

‘‘ Ha!” exclaimed he at length, “ you feel it; you feel that your father 
ought to strike the coward profligate to the earth, for creeping into liis 
home to steal away ycre heart, and give ye only tears iu return ! But 
ril bear it now — I’ll bear it, lassie,” repeated be, as the terrified girl 
sank at his feet; — see liiin, and ha’ done with him — sec him, and let 
it beybr the laH tirne.^* 

And so saying, and flinging off his daughter, rather than assisting her 
to rise, he left the apartment. 

‘‘ Douglas,” said Jeanie, after tiic due iiupiirics had been made about 
her health and spirits, my father says this must be the lust time T 
shall see you, and ” 

“ I hojie your father will find himself mistaken,” said her cousin 
gaily, as he attem])tcd to take her hand, “ I mean to sec you very — 
very often, if you will let me.” 

“ No, Douglas— no,” murmured Aberfoy’s daughter, while she strug- 
gled with lier tears ; I think it is best as it is. I may have been vain 

and foolish; Imt now — now that I know you do not love me ” 

Not love you, Jeanie !” ^ 

Jeanie’s i^oaehful glance w^as her only answer, and Douglas co- 
loured as he met it, and said, in a low voice, — 

“ We may love more than one, and love them differently.” 

No need was ‘there now to struggle with tears. Jeanie’s woman’s 
heart burnt within her at the liljcrtiiie speech' and libertine smile. She 
rose, and drew lier slight but graceful figure to its full height. 

“ I think not, Douglas Greenie, and I am sorry the words should ever 
have been spoken by you to me. Parewell ! and when you meet another 
as young and as lonely as I am, remember our parting now.” 

She held out her hand, and her cousin took it ; he did not attempt a 
reply, and the door closed on him before Jeanie could believe that so 
they had parted, far the tost time. 

It added no new pang to what sl^ already felt, when busy tongues 
told her of his dei)arturc from Bath in* company with tlie beautiful 
stranger. He was already gone, from for ever ! But a chill and a 
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shudder did pass through her heart, when, some weeks afterwards, she 
saw a letter put into her father’s hands, the direction of which w^as in 
his well-known writing. The letter was sealed with black ; it had a 
broad black edge; it contained the intelligence of the death of Sir Dou- 
glas Grieme, and the succession of his son ; — of the bequest of Aberfby 
to Jeanie’s father, in token of forgiveness; and something else it con- 
. tained — a folded sheet, addressed, not to the master of the regained Aber- 
foy, but to the bewildered, trembling girl, who, jjTessed to his bosom, 
wept the first tears of joy she had ever sh^. 

Oh ! how beautiful Jeanie Grseme looked, her meek eyes sparkling, 
her pale cheek flushing, over the contents of that letter ! It ran as fol- 
lows : — 

Dear and lovely Jeanie, 

“ It grieved me to leave all unexplained and wretched the day I parted 
from you. I came with the intention of announcing my departure for 
Scotland, but the sentence passed upon me, under the mystery and mis- 
representation of which I was the object, rendered any other reason for 
leaving you unnecessary. Dearest, if your failing eyes could have dis- 
tinguished objects that evening at the theatre, you w'ould have recog- 
nized, in the face that bent anxiously over you, the altered features of 
her who brought you to us the day I first beheld your gentle counte- 
nance — the dark eyes of my mother! Since that day I have had no 
dream of love that was not clothed in your image, nor ever shall, Jeanie, 
though I w^ere to live a long life, and never, never see you more. My 
l^oor father liad been amused by my childish predilection ; had ^vondered 
at the tenacity of the impression made on a boy’s mind by your beauty, 
nor dreamed that it grew” with my growth and strengthened with my 
years. After my return from the continent, I came to Bath to realize 
the visions I had formed. I saw you, Jeanie ; you were even more per- 
fect in your quiet and contented womanhood than when, pale and mourn- 
ful, you looked on me and breathed your lost brothers’ name at Castle 
Graeme. After that luip])y hour in the garden (forgive me for having 
seemed to forget it) I wrote to my father for his consent to marry you. 
My mother herself brought his rci)ly ; and I confess, thougli I expected 
disinclination to the marriage, I never dreamed of the ])assionate violence 
with which he forbade it, and commanded me to return instantly to Scot- 
laiifibt Jeanie, my fiithcr hud idolized me ; he was an old, a very old 
man. My mother impress(‘d upon me that I might hafe his life to 
answer for, if by any act of open disobedience I braved his grief and 
^ anger. I was colder to you ; you felt it ; and it seemed as if serpents 
were gnawing at my heart : still I could not leave the sj)ot where you 
were ; my itiothcr’s entreaties and reproaches were alike vain ; I could 
not quit Bath. She resolved not to quit it without me, and at length she 
tempted me by a promise of interceding with my father : (you are 
aware of her power over him.) She only stij)ulatcd that I slicmld return 
without any further declaration to you. I wished her to see you ; and 
knowing that poor Aunt Nanny was to take you to the theatre, (for your 
very BtC})s were watched by him you believed unfaithful,) I persuaded 
lier to go : forgive me that evening’s pain ! The next morning a letter 
arrived informing her that my father was ill : we travelled night and 
day; and his first exclamation on seeing me, was, ‘Good lad — good 
lad — I knew ye wouldn’t break yere father’s heart by marrying wi* 
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Aberfoy’s daughter. Promise me — promise me — for I believe Pm 
going.’ Jeanie, he was my father, my dying father — I promised him 
that unless he consented I would never ask you to become mine ; but* I 
added, that no temptation should ever induce me to marry another, and 
the stock of the Grsemes would be a leaHess and a blighted tree. Whether 
it was the approach of death, or the pleading of my mother, I know not ; 
but he softened latterly; his first step was to wdll Aberfoy to your 
father, and then he spoke your name. ‘ I’d like to see her, Douglas,* 
(these were almost his last wi^s ;) * but no matter, ye’ll bring her here 
after I’m gone.’ Jeanie, I w^ould have given half my life to liave seen 
him bless you ; but it cannot be ; God’s will be done ! Write to me 
and tell me whether your father will come to Aberfoy immediately, and if 
I can make any arrangements for him there ; or whether I shall come to 
Bath, and bring you both up to the Castle. Bid him think kindly of me, 
and kindly too of my mother, for indeed she has a strong regard for him, 
and for yourself, and her cough alarms me. Sometimes a dread comes 
over me that I am too happy, and that we shall not make one family 
long ; but I will not sadden you, sweet Jeanie. Love me — love her — 
and say to your father that the saddest looks she ever gave were those 
she cast from the hill to the deserted house at Aberfoy ; and the saddest 
tones her sweet voice ever breathed, were those in which she spoke his 
name. 

Yours for ever, truly and lovingly, 

Douglas Gr^sme.” 

Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father, and many w'ere the ejacula- 
tions of thankfulness which burst from his li])8 ; and many a kiss did he 
bestow on the fair forehead of his patient child : but as she read to the 
close, he ceased to sj)cak ; and when Jeanie ])ronounccd the last words, 
and looked up in his face, she saw that a deep-red flush had come over 
ir, and he turned from her to the w indow w ith a long and heavy sigh. 

C. E. N. 


THE MOST UNFORTUNATE OF WOMEN. 

[We have just received the following letter Avith its inclosure. The 
insertion of them (as may be inferred from the date of the clegfeit 
epistle) ])iits us to very considerable inconvmicn(‘e ; nevertheless, we 
com])ly w ith the hiir writer’s iccjuest ; for— to say nothing of her appeal 
to our gallantT)^ — a cousin in the Middlesex Militia, and an uncle in the 
Surrey Yeomanry, uie fearful odds against one poor editor. At tlic 
same time, with the greatest deference, Ave beg to assure Miss Niobc 
Sadgrove that the information upon Avliich she has proceeded is incorrect. 
We are credibly informed that Captain Chamicr’s most unfortunate 
person in the world” is not a lady ; consequently it is not intended cither 
to purloin Miss Niohe’s true memoirs, or to impose upon the public by 
any fictitious account of her. 

With respect to Miss Niobe herself, although we will admit her to he 
a very unliaiipy lady, Ave cannot consider her as being pre-eminently 
unfortunate, or, indeed, unfortunate at all ; except — and we say so with 
awful recollection of the unclc^nd the cousin—except in a propensity to 
exhibit more frequently than it may be prudent “ a proper spirit;” and 
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in tlie poisesBion of a temper which, however feminine” and gentle” 
it may be, seems not exactly calculated to promote her own happiness. 
To these two causes — always making our respectful bow to her uncle and 
her cousin— we humbly think her ‘‘misfortunes” may be chiefly 
attributed. 

Considering the difference of the style of her letter from that of her 
memoir, wc arc not certain that Miss Sadgrove intended the former 
document for i)ublication. The first is written in a free, easy, familiar, 
natural manner. The memoir (somewlmt in the fashion of the good 
old Minerva-Library novel) is a specim* of very fine writing indeed. 
However, rather, than fall short of the lady’s request, we insert both; 
and, hoping she may make out her case to the public to her own 
satisfaction, we leave her to speak for herself. — Ed.] 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 

London, 30th October, 1 833. 

Sir, — I am aware that a publication whose objects arc to instruct, 
to inform, and to amuse, ought not to be selected as an arena for the 
settlement of private disputes, nor as a medium for personal complaint 
and reclamation. But, Sir, there arc exceptions to these excellent 
rules ; and it is with the sanction of such an cxccjition as apjiears to me 
to apply to my ])articular case, that (without the slightest hesitation or 
the smallest ceremony, yet still with the reserve and moderation 
becoming a lady) I request, nay, insht on, the right of addressing the 
public through your pages. 

1 am informed — and yow, Sir, from your connexion with a certain Mr, 
C — Ib-^rn — (for, with a sentiment of delicacy which, 1 trust, will never 
abandon me, I refrain from naming him distinctly) — you^ Sir, must know 
that my information is correct; — I am informed, 1 say, that some 
Captain Chamier or other is preparing for publication, Memoirs of the 
most Unfortunate of Women. Now, Sir, it happens that I am the most 
unfortunate of women ; it is 7 who claim ‘‘ the proud pre-eminence of 
woe;” so that one of two things is positive: cither the Captain intends to 
publish my memoirs, w hich he has no right to do — and, to express myself 
as gently ns I can, he shnn^l ; or, not being memoirs of me, his book wdll 
be that which a sense of decorum ])reveiit8 my characterizing as it deserves ; 
bilHwhich, in the mildest language I can select, I shall qualify as a most 
impudent imposition, and a gross and shamefid fraud, upon the public. 
This then, Mr. Editor, is the ground on which I demand the use of your 
pages. That you will not refuse it, your well-knowm attention to the fair 
sex assures me. To say more upon the subject would be unnecessary : 
to hold out anything wdiich could be misconstrued into a threat, unfemi-* 
nine ; yet pray, pray reflect that I have a cousin who is a Captain in the 
Middlesex Militia, and an uncle high in rank in the Surrey Yeomanry. 

Without further preface I enclose you a few notices of my life. They 
will enable the public to judge between me and the Captain’s lady as to 
whose is the legitimate claim to tlie sad distinction of being the most 
unfortunate of women. However, be their decision what it may, I am 
Jresolved to take precedence of my impertinent rival : I shall expect, 
therefore, to find my papers printed in your very next Number — meaning 
thereby the Number which is annouuced'^or appearance on the day after 
to«iuorrow. I would not, for all thc'^ifvorld, do so unlady-like a thing as 
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to put you to inconvenience ; bo (as I may be rather late in my demand) 
I Usave it entirely to your choice^ cither to omit some of the eense, or of 
the nonsense, you had intended for publication, in order to make room 
for me : or to delay the appearance of your work for two or three days, 
or, indeed, for as much longer as may be perfectly agreeable to yourself, 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, ^ * 

Your Friend (or otherwise) 

according to your compliance (or otherwise) with my request^ 

Niobe Saughove. 

P.S. — My uncle arrived in ^ n last night, and my cousin is c:Kpected 
to-morrow. 


It is usual, I believe, for persons who condescend to favour the public 
with any account of themselves, to state in what year they wxrc born, 
Tliis is a stupid practice, which can answer no purpose but that of gra- 
tifying an unwarrantable curiosity. It shall be no rule for me. Suffice 
it to declare that 1 have just entered my nine-and-twentieth year, though 
the desolating eHects of sorrow^ and misfortune, upon a form and fea- 
tures too exquisitely susceptible of rude impressions, might mislead a 
careless beholder into the belief that I am nearer to thirty. My person, 
too, being somewhat above the middle size, and seemingly of vigorous 
construction, would, to some perhaps, appear better calculated than in 
reality it is to have resisted the shocks it has suffered, and to which, 
alas ! it soon must fall a victim. Of my temper it is not for me to 
6])eak. Gentleness is the natural attribute of woman ; but to maintain the 
dignity of a lady, that gentleness should he supported by what is com- 
monly called a proper spirit,” and in that, I trust, I am not deficient. 
I am unmarried ; nor is it my intention ever to enter into that state of 
doubtful ha])piness termed matrimony — unless, indeed, with a partner 
w lio, from the few paces of the path of life which grief has spared me, 
would pluck the thorns, and scatter flowers in their stead. So much for 
lay jircseiit condition. Now to turn the eye of retrospection to the past. 

I was unfortunate in my birth. I ~do not mean lliat I stand in that 
interesting predicament wliich leaves one in any doubt concerning the 
autlior of one’s being, to express which so many softening circumlocu- 
tions have been invented : I do not mean that my mother had any 
to describe lierself liy so delicate a periphrasis (for wliich we arc m- 
dobUHi, T believe, to a French artist) as that of the mother of the 
daughter of Mr. Sadgrove*;” — no; my inisfortiinc consists in having 
been defrauded, as it were, of that rank in life for which—if 1 know 
myself — Nature clearly intended me. My mother, whose mind, like my 
own, was enthusiastically romantic, — o])en, consequently, to all the more 
tender influences of all the more refined passions, — was the dauglitcr of 
a citizen, reputed wealthy, and w'as one of many ehildrcn. Her father 
was not exactly what is termed a merchant : Fate had placed him to 
l)reside over one of those repositories which administer to the demands 
made by the necessities of man upon the innocent and fleecy tribet. lie 

* A French painter a few years ago exhibited a liead of a Roman female, which 
lie politely described as La mere des^ls de Urutue, 

f So much do we admire fine writing, that we care little whether it be intelli- 
gible or not. Fine writing is a rare commodity, and the main object is to get 
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was oiie of those beings without a soul, who, in the establishment of 
their children, look solely to what, in their vulgar jargon, they term their 
welfare and an advantageous settlement. Not so my sainted mother. 
Plutus was not the god of her idolatry ; over her heart Cupid reigned 
supreme. At one of those entertainments which almost realize the tales 
of enchantment in the “ Arabian Nights ” — a ball given by the Pew- 
tcrers’ Company — there sat beside her a young Scotch nobleman. It was 
Lord Gotnorhino. He was handsome, fascinating, and a comet of dra- 
goons. To behold each other was to lo%p. They danced together. At 
parting, he pressed her hand; and, in accents soft and gentle as the 
southern breeze, whis])ered an assignation for the morrow at the comer 
of Aldermanbury. The lovers met. Few were the words of the enthu- 
siastie and enterprising Gotnorhino. Ilis Lordship instantly proposed 
to wed her, frankly avowing that, except for his pay, his obligations to 
tlic blind goddess who rules our destinies 'were but small ; yet, with what 
noble disinterestedness did he offer to share his rank and title with hci-, 
provided her father would bestow upon her ten thousand pounds, to 
guard her fragile form from the ills of poverty — reckless, himself, of all ! 
To her sire himself did my mother refer the noble youth. My trem- 
bling hand almost refuses its office "whilst 1 trace the withering reply of 
the stem and obdurate parent : — “ Never, my Lord, wdth my consent !” 
exclaimed he; “ never!” adding, in an idiom which gave terrific force 
to his refusal — ‘^And I tell your Loidship what : if that ’cre girl of 
mine takes and marries a beggarly Scotch lord, what hasn’t got a guinea 
to bless himself with, she never secs a brass furden of my money.” 

My mother, regardless of consequences, would have rushed with her 
noble suitor, borne on the wings of love, to the world’s end ; but he, 
disinterested to the last, for her happiness sacrificed his own, and (to 
drown in oblivion the bitterness of disa])pointed love) shortly afterwards 
married the daughter of the wealthy Aldcraian Wicks. 

The early blossoms of love having been thus rudely wrenched from 
her bosom by the iron hand of paternal tyranny, the lacerated heart of 
my mother became for ever callous to the touch of Cujnd’s shafts. AVho 
then shall wonder that, in apathetic obedience to the will of her sire, 
she submitted to be led to the hymeneal altar by Jcrcniiali Sadgrovc, her 
father’s favourite clerk — his partner not long after ! Of that cruel union 
the sole offspring. Thus was I, by the stern decree of sordid 
av^irice, forbade to burst u])on the world a noble’s daughter, and doomed 
to lake my station as a tradesman’s. Thus am I — “ me miserable! ” — 
who should have been the Honourable Miss Gotnorhino, nought, nought, 

alas! but the humble Nipbe Sadgrove. O! yc who But, no: as I 

cannot hope for sympathy, so w ill I seek none. Singular is my misfor- 
tune ; few, few can sympathize w ith ills they cannot know' : for me alone 
a disappointment so bitter and irremediable w as reserved ; in the solitude 
of my own bosom, therefore, shall my lamentations live. 

» My pareats dwelt in Aldermanbury. In the oj)inion of an unthink- 
ing world, they lived happily together. Ah ! how little can we judge of 
others’ happiness ! They x)asBed their lives, indeed, in ease, and comfort, 


it. Our fair correspoiulent loaves us in doubt as to whether her grandfather was a 
woollen-draper or a mere dealer in fleecy hosiery. Indeed, we take some credit to 
ourselves for guessing that he was either. — I£n. 
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and monotonous content ; and such pleasures and amusements as it came 
within their means to enjoy, it must be owned they partook of. It must 
be acknowledged, too, that they submitted to each other’s wishes and 
desires with tame acq\iiesceuce, so that it is true the voice of discord 
ipfas seldom heard beneath their roof. But is this the happiness which 
souls refined aspire to ? Where were the loves and*" graces which dance 
around, and accompany the steps of, those, whose fond hearts are bound 
together with roseate wreaths ? Where was Venus to beckon them to her 
dove-drawn car? Where Soqjnus to strew poppies on their nightly 
couch ? or Aurora, wdth purple fingers, to draw their morning curtain, 
and awaken them a day of Arcadian delight ? Alas ! they were not 
in Aldermanbury ! 

It was in this dark region of connubial contentedness 1 was doomed 
to pass tlie earlier years of my life. How little suited to a heart whose 
every nerve was formed to thrill at the lightest touch of sentiment ! 

As Misfortune presided at my birth, so did she accompany even my 
first faltering steps in life. An only child, 1 was the adored of my parents. 
On me their tenderness, like a gentle river, flowed in one soft, uninter- 
rupted course. I was the sole object of their care. In me were cen- 
tered their every present joy — their every future hope. Yet, alas ! how 
little could they appreciate a mind — a lieart like mine ! Such of the 
common wants and wishes of childliood as they could understand w^ere 
gratified as soon as formed; but numerous were the desires conceived by 
my ardent and aspiring soul which met with no responding or comply- 
ing chord in theirs. Thwarted in these, my indignant soul would fly 
for shelter beneath the shadow of its own gloom. At other times, tears, 
copious and impetuous as the mountain- torrent, liave gushed from my 
burning lids ; wliilst my screams, like the voice of a stoto startled from 
its slumber, would waken Echo in her silent cave. Again ; how oft have 
I rejected that sustenance wliicli onr baser nature requires for the pre- 
servation of existence, till my parents, in alarm for my life, have yielded 
a tardy and ungraceful compliance with my wishes — if accomplishable ! 
and if (as a consequence of my enthusiastic temperament it was not un- 
frcquently the case) they were impossible of fulfilment, I liave, in the 
end, retired, in dignified submission, obedient to the superior will of fate. 
Thus early was I initiated in grief! Thus early, too, did I manifest that 
jiroper spirit which never, under any circumstances, has deserted me,,^d 
which alone enabled me to endure the bitter sorrows of that trying 
period of my life. 

In tlie twelfth year of my miserable life, the direction of my mind and 
the formation of my manners were consigned, to the care of Mrs. All- 
starch, mistress of Elysium House, a seminar^W young ladies, situate 
in Hog-lane, Hackney. My father’s object in dismissing me from the 
])aternal roof, and placing me under the guidance of a stranger, was to 
subdue that grandeur of siiirit (for which, from earliest infancy, I was 
remarkable) beneath whose overjiowering ascendency his gvovelling soul 
sank abashed. Misguided man ! Was it his intention to rack with 
wretcliedness the heart of the sole oftspring of the house of Sadgrove, he 
but too fatally succeeded 1 But who shall control the workings of a 
superior nature ! The majesty (may I use the word?) of my cha- 
racter displayed itself in the society of which I was now a member, as it 
had done elsewhere ; and the attempts on the part of Mrs. Allstarch to 
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overpower it inflicted many a deep wound on my poor, tender heart, 
whiUt the end she idly aimed at was far beyond her power to attain. 
Conscious of my own dignity, I proudly resolved that, in all things, my 
will should be paramount. This resolution did not coincide with the 
mean-spirited regulations of the establishment. A struggle — a desp^ 
rate collision — ^was the result, of which (need I say ?) I — I, alas ! w& 
tlie unhappy victim. The ^tiering dove, writhing within the destruc- 
tive clutch of the remorseleS vulture, is a type all too faint of my 
Buflerings in this detested prison-housjp. Oh! in her treatment of 
me had the misjiidging directrix of Elysium House considered the 
bias of my nature, then had 1 passed the liours, Ifrom rosy morn till 
twilight grey, in ineffable delight ; innocently straying from field to 
field, wandering through alleys green, and treading with lightsome 
foot the meadow’s flowery carpet; indulging in day-dreams of ro- 
mance and fairy visions of bliss, till the sable finger of night should 
beckon me to my couch. But, no! with voice imperious would 
she summon me to the task of passing the glittering and tiny steel in 
various involutions through the gauzy w'eb ; or, harder still ! to burden 
a mind formed for Reflection’s finest influences with tasks composed of 
dull, disgusting ographios. Then would arise that proper spirit within 
me ! Tlie unheramed kerchief flew in fragments on the floor ! the hated 
volume, scattered in separate leaves, fell, like the trophies of the autum- 
nal gales, in copious showers around ! Then would the tyrant of the 
school-room, seizing my little arm, drag me w’ith violence to a dungeon- 
darkened room, and — nor tears nor screams availing — there in loneliness 
immure me, till hunger forced me to compliance w'itli her harsh decree. 
Once, and but once, she dared to raise against me a chastising hand ; 
but, ere the bl6\v could descend, with a proper spirit, — which even in 
that moment of daimcr did not forsake me, — 1 liad seized an inkstand 
and hurled it at her head ! Within three hours of this event, I once 
more found myself beneath the paternal roof : miserable, it is true; hut 
with a spirit still towering above misfortune. 

I j)ass over many years of grief and sufl’ering, (attributable all to the in- 
capacity of my poor grovelling father, — for my sainted mother having long 
since been buried in Cripplegate church, had flown on angelic pinions 
to a better world, — either to estimate or understand the wjintsand wishes 
being like myself,) till I arrive at the twentieth year of my age. 

slaving, by servile application to his vulgar trade, amassed a con- 
siderahle cpiantitv of filthy dross, my father resolved to retire into private 
life. A long residence in Aldermaidniry had almost rendered life loalli- 
Bomc to me. Informed^ my father of his intentions to quit its murky 
purlieus, I thus addressm Ijim : — 

“ Since, my father, we are, at length, to spread our piftions to the 
gale, and hie iib from this hated spot, in what direction must we wing 
our flight ?” 

Alas ! the poetry of expression was ill adapted to a mind like Ins. 
He, answered not. I framed ray question in a way more suited to Ins 
mean capacity. ‘‘ Since wc are to leave Aldcrmaiibury, papa, where 
are we to go and live ?” 

“ At Claphom Common,” he replied. I have bought a snug hit 
of a box there.” 

My heart sank within me. My visions had been of Bloomsbury, and 
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th«Be were to be dispelled by a single word. It was in vain I threw 
myself at his feet ; it was in vain that, with dishevelled hair, tears flowing 
in briny torrents from my eyes, hands clasped in agony, and a bosom 
bursting with intolerable grief, 1 implored him to recall the dreadful 
ipandate. The iron heart of my sire was inacf^ssible to pity ; and, more 
dead than alive, in helpless uncopficiousn^ss, my fragile form was 
placed in the Clapham stage. O, that ih^|)ia sweet insensibility it had 
been permitted me to wear away the remmnt of my hapless existence ! 
But, no ; relentless Fate willed it otherwise : and O^on awoke to the 
bitter certainty that I was the sad inmate of Lal^of-Como Cottage, 
opposite the duck-jflmd, Clapham Common, — and the most unfortunate 
of women ! 

But the bearded wielder of tbe scythe is the friend of the afflicted. 
Though never happy, I, at length, after a lapse of four j^ears, grew re- 
conciled to my seclusion. A carrir ge to bear my attenuated form from 
spot to spot, — to where it might have met the health-restoring brcc7fi, 
— to where the softest zephyrs play, — to where Nature exists in her 
sweetest aspect, and where she assumes her greenest garment, — a carriage 
might, perhaps, have given me a taste of that happiness it has never 
been mine to know, lint again were my wishes thwarted by a hard 
father. Even here, in his chffsen retirement, was he still the votary of 
Plutus. lie refused the indulgence his only^child solicited : yes, with 
calculating coldness he refused it. And, oh! the^ords, the manner, 
pierced deeper into a soul like mine, — a soul above all sordid thoughts 
and cares, — deeper even than the dc])Tivation they conveyed. Wc 
have a comfortable house over our heads,’’ he exclaimed ; we have a 
comfortable joint on table every day ; we have a comfortable bottle of 
wine on Sundays ; w^e keep tw'o maids, a boy, and a donkey for your 
own riding, if you were not too proud for it ; — besides which you will 
liavc three thousand pounds when you marry, and the rest of my money 
when I die : but if you think that I can keep a carriage out of six hun- 
dred a-ycar, 5^011 must be mad.” — Mad ! * Ah ! no. licason, alas ! still 
kept possession of her throne. 

1 was now to endure tlic pangs inflicted by the dart of Love. A ball 
and Ijanquet invited the thoughtless votaries of pleasure to the “ Horns,” 
at Kennington. Tempted by Terpsichore, in evil hour, I cousented to 
join the giddy throng. The gorgeous saloon, resjdendentwitlj light, gad 
echoing to the sounds of music and of mirth, threw open its portals to 
receive me. Leaning on the arm of my sire, (my face and figure ren- 
dered inicresting, pcrlia^, by the touch of sorrow,) I entered. Scarcely 
had I taken iny seat ^\]ich a young man of gajdant bearing, beautiful as 
the god of day, and attired in the uniform of the Loyal Kennington 
Volunteers*^, accompanied by the master of the ceremonies, npproaclicd 
me. In a voice soft as the music of the spheres, he invited me to 

• We would not be severe in checking a lady’s arithmetic, especially when it ' 
concerns so delicatp a^nestion as licr age. Miss Niohe Sadgrove has ' acknowledged 
to nine-and-twenty. > Now, it appears that she was twenty at the period when she 
quitted the murky purlieus of Aldermanhury.” It appears, also, that it was four 
years ere, by the aid of the bearded wielder of the scythe,” she grew reconciled to 
her seclusion at Claphnm. Twenty and four, if we are not mistaken, make twenty- 
four. Ag^iii, the lioyiil Kennington Volunteers were disbanded upwards of five^ 

and-twenty years ago. Twenty-four and twenty-five make But, as we have 

said, we will not be severe in a matter of such delicate arithmetic.— '£ d« 
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join the ma^ dance and trip it on the light fantastic toe. My father 
looked assent, and 1 consented. From that instant Captain Pringle, of 
the Kennington Volunteers, became the idol of my adoration* 

We danced, and, oh ! But it is beyond *the power of language to 

describe the sensations e^erienced by a heart like mine, as, with un- 
ceasing assiduity, the heroic son of Mars, to renovate my drooping spirits, 
proffered the crystal goblet &nd fuming with aromatic punch, 

^ which, accepted from his haxif^cemcd of more than nectarean sweetness ; 
whilst at each returnwith the replenished cup he whispered words of softest 
import in my ear. %y youthful heart, for the first time swallowing in co- 
pious draughts the pleasing poison of a new-bom love, became intoxicated 
with the till now inexperienced passion, and reeled in giddiness beneath its 
influence. O Cupid ! God of Love ! is it in this tumultuous guise thou 
first dost visit thy votaries ? From that moment all was illusion. The 
brilliant lustres appeared to dance in double splendour around me ; each 
human form assumed a duplicate appearance ; the orchestral harmonics 
rushed on my ear in unintelligiblef’ chaos ; and wlien I was summoned 
to quit the glittering throng, my tottering knees refused their uonted 
office. Supported on one side by the venerable author of my being, and, 
on the other, by him, the gallant youth to whom these new emotions owed 
their birth, I was led from the Temjilc of t^leasure to the glass coach w^c 
had hired for the night. O Cupid, such is thy work ! 

Next day tlie hoi#' of three still found me firmly locked in the arms of 
Morpheus ; nor w^as it till the ever-moving finger of the dial pointed 
unerringly to four (our usual dining -hour) that I was summoned from 
my couch. My poor head, like the troubled ocean, distracted by the 
various recollections of the evening past, and aching with the intensity 
of my emotions, I descended to the saloon where our frugal board was 
usually spread. 

I entered the room — and the form of Captain Pringle met my eyes ! 
He was no longer attired in the fiery livery of the God of War, but, in 
its stead, his graceful person exhibited a^coat of peaceful blue and nan- 
keen pantaloons. The marked attention of this early visit touched me to 
the very soul ; and when, in tenderest accents, he expressed a hope that I 
was ^ better,” — albeit that particular word conveyed no precise mean- 
ing to my mind, — my tongue faltered, and my young heart fluttered, as 
I answered “ Yes.” But, oh ! with what rude haste did my father be- 
tray to him a daughter’s feelings when first inspired by the tenderest of 
passions ! ^ 

“ Captain,” exclaimed he, “ you arc the fir«|that ever saw my Niobe 
in that condition.” 

The Captain modestly cast his eyes to the ground. 

“ You were the cause of it, too,” continued.my indiscreet parent, by 
being so attentive to her.” 

I felt my cheek suffused with crimson blushes. 

“ And then. Captain, you made it so plaguy hot a||d strong, no won- 
der it was too muclx for the girl,” 

I forgave my father fee coarseness of thus characterizing the ardour 
of the Captain’s addresses to me, in favour of the acquiescence it implied 
in his suit. 

From this time the Captain became as frequent a visiter .at Lake-of- 
Como Cottage as his military duties, and another occupation he was en- 
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gaged in (the precise iiatui-e of which I do not at this moment Tecollect*) 
would allow. Ere many weeks had passed into the devouring gulph of 
time, the gallant youth made a formal proposal for my hand. My sire 
smiled benignly on his suit. The day was fixed which sliould give my 
martial suitor a husband’s right to draw his sword in my defence — that 
day on which the torch of Hymen was to be lighted on the altar of Love ! 

As the day approached, which, ''alas l^as fated by destiny never to 
arrive, all Nature seemed to rejoice; Mb heavens themselves looked 
propitious on the coming eveffb, which, ah ! no, never ^as to come ! 
and so certain seemed our happiness, that my surviving parent, in .|;he 
plenitude of his delight, bespoke a goose for the wedding-dinner. Ah ! 
what are human projects ! And who shall deny that / am the most un- 
fortunate of women? Three days only prior to that on which my 
Pringle was to have called me his, my gallant lover joined our fhigal 
])oard. In converse sweet, our approaching bliss the theme, we wiled 
away the lightsome hours till tea- time. My sire, as was his custom, had 
sunk into a soft slumber. The Captain held my hand gently compressed 
in his. For a few moments we were silent, lost in reverie. Pringle was 
the first to speak ; and in a mood more serious than he was wont, he 
thus (in substance, at least) addressed me: — 

My Niobe, my dear Ninbe, when the separate streams of our lives 
shall be combined, and turned into one channel, 1 doubt not — I trust — 
] hope, they will flow on in pellucid smoothness, unbroken and untrou- 
bled by the envious shoals of discord.” 

“ And can you doubt it, my Pringle?” said 1, inquiringly. 

“ There is but one thing,” continued he, “ tliat throws the shadow of 
apprehension over the dazzling brightness of the picture ; and the 
thought of that,” he added, with a long and deep-drawn sigh — ^‘the 
mere thought of that makes me unconiraoii uncomfortable : it is that 
temper of yours.” 

Although upon many occasions it had been evident that my disposition, 
manifesting itself in its nativ^^id unres^fained dignity , had appalled the 
soul even of the Captain him^f, this was the first time he had ever 
ventured to sjicak upon the subject. For a moment I stood astound : 
but soon a proper spirit came to my aid, and, in a voice of fearful 
energy, I exclaimed, 

Don’t talk like a fool, Pringle ; but w ake papa, and let’s go to 

With these words I rushed from the room ; and the door, closing 
behind me wdth a sound like thunder, apjHauded, it were, this just 
expression of my rage. ^ 

But the feminine softness of my nature, soon acrpiiring a gentle ascen- 
dency over my justly excited anger, with the sweet smile o£ forgiveness 
playing in dimples round my mouth, I returned to the parlour. Still 
my lover sat silent and globmy ; and though he accej)ted from my band 
the fragrant infusion of the Asian herb, the buttered muf&ns and the 
Yorkshire cakes alike retired, untasted, from his lips. 

In the hope of ^ efissipating the gloom, my considerate sire proposed a 
rubber at three-handed whist, with dummy. Bummy was allotted to 


* It happens fortunately that in this instance we can assist thi^ fair lady's me- 
mory. Captain Pringle's other occupation '* was that of retailing bobbin, tape, 

ribbons, pins, and needles : he kept a haberdasher’s shop in the Borough.— Ed. 
Noi\ — ^VOI.. XXXIX. NO. CLV. X 
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my father ; the Captain and I, as usual— for our interests, like our hearti, 
were one — splayed together. The points were threepence and the bet a 
shilling. It is not in the power of the more common evils of life to dis- 
turb my equanimity ; yet where is the soul which will not shake when 
assailed by the shafts of ill-fortune at cards? We lost the first rubber. 
With girlish playfulness I bantered my lover on his stupidity. He re- 
plied not. We lost a secon^^ Some natural tears I shed and, with 
well-feigned anger, 1 exclaimed, Pringle, you are ^ downright — 
donkey !” Fortune now smiled propi#ouB on us : we wanted but one 
trick to win the rubber — when the Captain revoked ! and, ere I could 
call reflection to my aid, kings, queens, knaves, aces, all had winged 
their flight full in his astonished face. 

I retired to my couch, but not to sleep : sad forebodings of some im- 
pending ill still kept me waking. And if, perchance, a short and feverish 
slumber fell over me, it was to dream of gentle and confiding hearts tram- 
pled on by man — inconstant, fickle man ! Then, methought, I saw niy 
gallant suitor dressed in the garb of war (even as I first beheld him) 
advancing with his exterminating blade to slay me, Then, methought, I 
saw him, in the hopelessness of despair, leading the Kenningtonian 
phalanx to death and sure destruction. Then, methought — but, oh ! let 
it suffice that I awoke to the realization of my direst forebodings. 

When I entered the saloon where we were wont to take our earliest 
matin meal, my father put into my trembling hand a letter which he had 
just received. With what emotions did I recognize the well-known 
hand ! ’Twas Pringle’s ! My frame agitated like a rose-bud exposed 
to all the warring wdnds of heaven, I rAd : — 

** My dear fathcr-in-law as w^as to have been, , 

Being a military man, and naturally fond of a quiet life, besides 
other matters to attend to, cannot think, after what occurred last night, 
&c. we should get on happy together — Miss Niobe, I mean, and me. 
His Majesty’s service (except in case of invasion, when I shall naturally 
disband myself) requires all the time aiWattcntion I can give out of busi- 
ness, (and business must always be iani amount to a prudent man ;) tfnd 
such fatigue requires a quiet home after the evolutions of the day to 
relax oneself, which I sec no chance of deriving with your daughter. 
So, as a man of business, it is best to be candid in time, and break. 
Sorry for all trouble, and with affectionate love to Miss Niobe, believe 
me your dutiful s^-in-law y was to have been, 

Samuel Pringle, 

Borough HigliWStreet, and Capt. L.K.V. 

P.S. — As the goose, &c. is bespoke for the w-edding-diimer, which 
now won’t be wanted, it is natural I should cheerfully be at half the ex- 
pense — provided the poulterer won’t hold it hack.” 

My feelings, on the reading of this cruel epistle, may be more easily 
conceived than described ; nor even can they be conceived save by those 
whose gentle and pure affections, — the first over#d%rings of a heart 
(like mine) formed for tenderness and love, — ^have'^^fin rudely nipped 
in the bud. Thus cruelly betrayed, — thus basely deserted by him whom 
my young h^rt* had selected from out the mass of mankind to be its 

^ With the ibilitia and the yeomanry against us, we still abstain from a rigid 
, calculation of Miss Sadgrove's own personal age. Admitting, therefore, that (ac- 
cording to Her own declaration) she Herself is not yet thirty^ yet, putting this and 
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companion in the thorny walk of life, — the perfidy of the false, yet still 
beloved Pringle, stnick deep into a soul like mine ; and brought me to 
the brink of that grave whose peaceful shelter, even now, unpitying 
Fate denies me. Years passed slowly on ; and (respecting the sanctuary 
of my grief!) no suitor e’er intruded.^ My spirit, like the stricken 
deer, then took refuge in itself f ; and, with proud resolve, I determined 
never more to listen to the deluding voio|i?K)f man, even though issuing 
from the lips of London’s Lordly Mayor. ^ 

But now a blow, unparalldSil in the black annals of misfortune, 
awaited her whom the dark goddess has still selected as a target for the 
aim of her most piercing shafts. My sire, my sainted sire, his venerable 
head bending beneath the silvery trophies of winters seventy and seven, 
two months, and fourteen days, was by the ruthless hand of the grim 
destroyer tom from my side ; leaving me, his liapless, helpless child, 
mistress of myself, and of about six hundred a-ycar in the Long Annuities, 
— ‘\that heritage of woe,” as my favourite, the poet of grief, expresses 
it Touched by my sorrow and my solitary state, lovers now came in 
legions to console me. But, oh ! once crossed in love, how shall the craving 
void of a heart like mine be satisfied ? One Pringle only issued from 
the hand of Nature ; and to him, my soldier-love, my soul still turns in 
pleasing, painful recollection. Alone, and unprotected, seven oflers 
from amongst the gay and gallant throng who have sought my hand, it 
is true, I have in turn accepted. But ere the day v^hich should witness 
the surrender of my liberty had arrived, that proper spirit which has still 
protected me has driven the aspiring tjTantsfrom the flowery field of love. 
Formed in the finest mould of^ensibility, my gentle heart flutters in 
treiiidation at the liglitcst breath of man’s dominion : but, oh ! could I 
find a youth submissive to the rosy fetters of my soft sway, his soul 
attuned in all to harmonize with mine ; who, still obedient to the meek 
dictates of a heart too mildly feminine, would lead my fragile frame to 
the nigh goal of life’s soon-tciminating race ; then only, and for brief 
space, might I cease to clainnsdistinctiolil as the most Unfortunate of 
Women. ^ * P*. 

that together,” it is quite dear to us that lier young heart,” even at this time, 
could not have been mucli younger than i/tirip-two . — ICn. 

* Might not some latent apprehension of a revoke at the point of nine, have 
occasioned this respect for the lady’s grief? — K j>. 

f Fine writing, in our estimation, covers a multitude of sins.. It is for this 
reason we offer no objection to this simile, or to iWious otherrhetorical flourishes, 
not quite reducible to the ui^rstauding, whidi have occurred in the course of these 
interesting notices. — Eu. ^ 

X With every disposition to sympathize with the sorrows of Miss Niobe Sad- 
grove, we really cannot consider tlie loss of her worthy father as ati event “ un- 
paralleled in the black annals^ of misfortune;” on tlic contrary, we could state 
instances of a similar calamity occurring in a great many respectable families. As 
to her being left a helpless child,” again our compassion is at fault ; for children, 
of her mature age are usually able to take toleralde care of themselves. With 
respect to the quotatlou, That heritage of woe,*’ which the lady applies to a legacy 
of six hundred a-year^u the Long Annuities, we apprehend there must be some 
mistake : at least, we never knew, or heard of, any poet who would so consider a 
very pretty little income. If the lady's favourite poet of grief” be Lord Byron, 
the noble bard certainly was 

Lord of himself, that heritage bf woe !” 

but — —Bless us ! wc perceive the cause of the mistake. The lady has favoured 
us with her quotation a little too late in the sentence* She means, Mistress 
of myself, * that heritage of woe.' -Ed. 

Y 2 
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The personal history of Ferdinand VIL, if ingenuously written by any- 
body who had lived with him fronj his earliest years to his decease, 
wwld be almost as interesting as the memoirs of Napoleon. It wmld 
exhibit a series of vicissitudes more romantic than any modem fabricator 
of fictions would dare to imagine. The eldest son of Charles IV. and of 
Teresa Maria Louisa, daughter of the Buke of Parma, he was born at 
the Escurial on the 14tth of October, 1784. He had not completed his 
forty-ninth year when he died ; and yet his brief career is crowded with 
events, to which, perhaps, his own hand alone could have done justice. 
He was, in all probability, the only legitimate son of the king : his 
features and character furnished the strongest evidence upon that point 
which nature co\ild supi»ly. His brothers, Carlos and Francisco, are so 
unlike their father and each other, that they may^^ be said, without any 
scandal, to have been born of different sires. The supposition, though 
by no means popular in Spain, is perfectly w'arranted by the licentious 
habits of the queen, and by the peculiar hatred wliich she conceived 
towards Ferdinand almost from the hour of his birth. Though married 
at an early age to Charles IV., she never loved her husband. She 
looked upon him as a mere curtain, behind w hich she gave the rein to all 
her passions ; and, although, in the prime of her life she became the 
avow^ed mistress of (ilodoy, the notorious prince of the Peace, it is well 
un<lerstood that she was rivalleil only by the Riis.sian Catherine in the 
variety of her paramours. 

Charles was throughout his life an imbecile. He easily fell under the 
control of a fiery woman, who left no means untried in order to carry 
her purposes of pleasure or ambition into eflect. She permitted the 
ascendency of Godoy, because he artfully lent himself to all her intrigues, 
and was the slave of her desires. The incompctency of the king for 
the management of public affairs filled them with the j)eri)etual fear of 
an abdication. They, therefore, resolved to render Ferdinand still more 
unfit, if possible, for the cares of empire. He was brought uj) in a 
stale of ignorance wdiicli would have disgraced the son of the poorest 
mechanic in England. From his boyhood he W'as surrounded by illite- 
rate persons, by buffoons given to low ^[mnsements and vicious propen- 
sities. With the exception of a single individual, Escoiquiz, canon of 
Toledo, w ho haj)pcned to RSve opportunities occasionally of conversing 
wdth the prince, no i)erson was ever admitted to his ])resence who w^as in 
any manner distinguished for intelligence. The good canon observed in 
secret the atrocious system upon which the education of the heir to the 
throne was conducted ; and resolved to counteract it as far as he could 
without exposing himself to danger. His exertions were attended with 
very limited success ; but they generated in his bosom an attachment to 
the prince, and a paternal solicitude about his fortunes, which remind us 
frequently of Mentor. Unhappily, Escoiquiz possessed little of the poli- 
tical wdsdom which characterised the preceptor of Tdemachus ; but his 
devotion to the j\ist interests of the royal youth was marked by a degree 
of courage and constancy, alike honourable to the man and to the sacred 
ministry of which he was a member. 

When reading ihe history of Spain, we often imagine that we are in 
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the midst of the annals of some Asiatic empire. In Hindustan, before 
it became British, in Persia and Turkey, even to this hour, the sudden 
elevation of a valet, or a barber, to the highest dignities of the state may 
be considered as an event quite in the ordinary course of things. Since 
the Bourbons have occupied the Spanish throne, many instances have 
occurred of similar promotions. But I remember no occurrence of 
this description so remarkable for the many disasters to which it gave 
rise, as the sudden step wdiich tlie joint favour of the king and queen 
enabled Godov to make, from the rank of a cadet to an office which 
constituted him for several years the real sovereign of the Peninsula. 
Born of obscure parents at Badajoz, he took an excursion to Madrid, 
literally for the purpose of seekinc: his fortunes. He was accompanied 
by his brother Ijouis. Both, especially Manuel, were fine-looking young 
men. Without a dollar in their ])ockets, they applied themselves to all 
the arts that arc calculated to win the attention of won\en. They con- 
versed fluently, dancfel with spirit and grace, sang and played on the 
guitar in an agreeable style. One of the ladies of the court, who bestowed 
her favours on Louis, prevailed upon the queen to hear him. Pleased 
hy his performance she j)aid him some compliments. “Ah,” he 
exclaimed, “ what would your majesty have said, had you heard my 
brother!’’ He w'as ordered to attend witli Manuel the next evening. 
The king and queen were present, and were both equally enchanted by 
the skill, voice, manners, and appearance of the musician. Manuel was 
invited to court, and from that hour Ins fortune was secure. He, whose 
wealth had lately consisted only of his caj) and sword, rose, by rapid 
strides, to the highest station which the monarchy could give. He was 
created a prince, liis arms were embroidered upon the banners of the 
artillery — the ])roudcst branch of the Spanish army. The courtly bio- 
graphers of the day traced his descent to Montezuma ! His levees were 
more crowded than those of the Escurial or Aranjuez. He was attended 
w ith all the pomp of a Sultan, by almost all the grandees — the most pro- 
fligate aristocrats in Euroj)c ; hy the commanders of the forces, the civil 
employes, and by tlic whole of the judges and law officers — at all times 
in Spain a most corrupt and servile race. He w as in all circles the rage 
— the very idol of the women — the uncontrolled distrilmtor of honours 
and emoluments i he sometimes sold them for money ; more frequently 
he gave them in exchange for the gratification of his vanity or still more 
criminal passions. Merit, talent, virtue, Mfeocked at his door — hut never 
found admission. The man who, without a purse in his hand, solicited 
the patronage of Godoy, w^as obliged to exhibit in the ante-room a 
beautiful wife, a virgin sister, or daughter. If the victim struck liis 
fancy the bargain was made. Her dishonour became the price of a 
foreign mission, or a governorship in the Indies, or of success in the courts 
of justice : for be it said, to the disgrace of human nature, that in those 
days the tribunals never pronounced an important judgment, without 
previously consulting the wishes of Godoy ! 

It is no wonder that, as Ferdinand advanced in years, two parties 
became distinctly defined in the court and the nation. Whatever hasty 
and superficial travellers may he pleased tp say to the contrary, the mass 
of the inh abitants of Spain arc essentially a grave, religious, and moral 
people. It is true that they are not easily interested in public affairs. 
Their climate and soil yield them in abundante all the necessaries, many 
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of the luxuries of life. The mountainous nature of their territory, and 
the paucity of road and canal communications, tend to encourage their 
pastoral dispositions. Never driven to discontent or iusubordination by 
those frightful vicissitudes which arc of frequent occurrence in manufac- 
turing countries d<*tisely peopled, they can rarely find motives for leaving 
their homes in the contentions of ]K)litical factions. But it is not too 
much to say, that as soon as the situation of the young prince, oppressed 
by the unnatural and unrelenting hatred of his mother, and by the per- 
secutions of Godoy, became generally known to the provinces, a senti- 
ment of deep indignation against the court, and of sympathy for the 
unhappiness of Ferdinand grew into a passion throughout the Peninsula. 

The pojmlar feelings in favour of the young prince, thus created in tlic 
earlier part of his life, remained undiminished to the last. They sus- 
tained him through many changes of ladicy, which must otherwise have 
subverted his throne. They were, in the first instance, unequivocally 
displayed upon the occasion of his marriage to Mana Antonia, (daughter 
of the King of Naples) which w^as celebrated at Barcelona amidst the 
most enthusiasLie rejoicings. This princess possessed a highly cidtivated 
intellect. Perceiving, upon her anival at INIadrid, the utter insignifi- 
cance to which her husband was condemned, she set herself resolutely 
to llie task of restoring him to the rank w’hich belonged to him as heir 
to tlie throne of Spain. Her premature death was the only result of 
her exertions. It w^as ver)' generally imputed to poison — a rumour to 
which the suicide of the court apothecary a few days after afforded some 
confirmation. A tradition is still preserved of a letter, which the unfor- 
tunate man is said to liave written, but w'hicli Avas carefully suppressed 
by the police, containing a full contession of the deed, and disclosing the 
names of the parties by AA’hom be Avas instigated to administer the fatal 
potion. 

The blunders of Godoy in his transactions with the rcA-olutionary 
governments of F ranee, aided not a little by the confusion into Avhich 
his profligacy, and that of llie court, threw'^ the Avhole administration of 
the kingdom, at length led to his doAAUifiill. He OAved his title to the 
jieace which he concluded AAuth France in 1 195. But Avhen Napoleon 
established his dynasty, as lie foolislily thought, for cAcr, and deter- 
mined to encircle his throne by royal Straps of his oavii family, he 
found the means of convincing Godoy that a title of jirincc Avithout a 
pi incipality mas a mere empty sound. He projiosed to create one for 
him in Portugal. But for this purpose Portugal must first he conquered 
and partitioned. In order to do both these things, a combined French 
and Spanish army Avas of course neccBsa^A^ The treaty Avas agreed iqion. 
The French troops Avcrc not only permitted to ])our into the northern 
provinces of Spain, and to take possession of all the strong places, but 
they Avere absolutely hailed as deliverers. The game of falsehood was 
])layed until troops were actually on tbeir way to seize the royal family. 
Suddenly it Avas resolved that the king and queen, together with their 
chil^refl, should embark for Mexico* The court was then at Aranjuez, 
where it w^as never attended before by more than a company of guards. 
The rapid collection of several regiments destined to protect the royal 
family in their progress to Seville gave tlie signal of alarm. The people 
of La Mancha, the most excitable in Spain, assembled to the number of 
forty thousand in the neighbourhood of the palace. Godoy was justly 
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looked upon as the immediate author of the misfortunes which impended 
over the nation. His house was attacked by the multitude, and if ho 
liad been found, he would assuredly have been murdered. They were, 
in some degree, calmed by a promise which Ferdinand gave them, that, 
happen what might, he would not quit the country. Already the favourite 
of the people, they then proclaimed liim their king. The queen, terrified 
more on account of her paramour, for whom the multitude were eagerly 
searching every part of the palace, than even on her own account, 
advised Cliarlcs to abdicate. The act was quickly drawn up and signed, 
and the reign of Ferdinand commenced. Godoy, who had lain concealed 
beneath some mattresses during twenty-four hours, urged by a violent 
thirst, rushed into a gallery, where he met a sentinel, to whom he offered 
a costly gold repeater for a glass of water. The sentinel knew the 
traitor, and delivered him to the people. It was one of Ferdinand’s 
first acts to preserve life of this his most deadly enemy, by declaring 
that, it was necessary to discover from him his accomplices. 

Tlie revolution of Aranjuez afforded Napoleon every diplomatic 
facility which he could have required, in order to lend a slight form of 
decency to his usurpation of the throne of Spain. Murat, who was then 
at Madrid with a large force, was of course unprepared to recognize 
Ferdinand as king. It was an event which had not been provided for 
in his instructions. He must vrait for the orders of his imperial master. 
But in the mean time he placed himself in active correspondence with 
the (piecn, took Godoy under his own protection, and was soon furnished 
with abundant evidence of the discord which prevailed in the royal 
family. The abdication was then made out to be an act forced upon 
Charles by armed rebels, instigated by Ferdinand. The abdication 
was, therefore, of no validity, and Ferdinand possessed no title to the 
crown, which he so wickedly assumed. His mother painted him in her 
letters as a monster, prepared by his natural dispositions for the per- 
petration of any crime. The wily -Savary next appeared upon the 
scene of treachery. He came directly from the emperor, whom he had 
left at Bayonne, prc])aring to realize a promise previously given to 
Charles, that he would vii.it Madrid. Savary congratulated Ferdinand 
upon the turn which events had taken in his favour, but forgot to address 
him by the title of Majesty!” When this slight mistake was hinted 
at, he answered that he reserved for the emperor the honour of being 
the first among Frenchmen to salute the new king. Napbleon had not 
yet arrived. Not yet ; hut doubtless he was already at Burgos, whither 
of course Ferdinand was about to ])roceed to receive his distinguished 
guest. Ferdinand, attended by his feeble advisers, set out post haste to 
meet the emperor at Burgos. But to their infinite surprise there was no 
Napoleon, nor any symptoms of his ai)proach, at Burgos. Business, 
the management of important state affairs, had detained him on the 
way. No doubt could be entertained that his majesty was at Vittoria. 
Off the deluded Ferdinand and his mules scampered to Vittoria. But 
Vittoria was as free from the presence even of an imperial page as Burgos. 
It was, however, full of French troops, who surrounded the town, and 
prevented Ferdinand, when he resolved upon such a measure too late, 
from returning to the south. He had no alternative but to advance to 
TBayonne. He had scarcely alighted at his hotel when he was visited by 
Napoleon, Felicitations upon theii meeting we lavished on both sides ; 
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it was too soon to think of politics. Diiroc stayed behind to invite 
Ferdinand to dine with the emperor at Marac — the artillery barracks 
near the town. ^Ferdinand went, and, charmed by his reception, returned 
to his hotel in Jjigh spirits. He was smoking a cigar when Savary was 
announced. “ I have the honour,” said the military diplomatist, “ to state, 
on the part*of my royal master, that the dynasty of the Bourbons has 
ceased to reign in Spain, and that it is about to be replaced by that of 
Napoleon, who has directed me to receive your renunciation in his favour 
of the crown, as well for yourself as for all the princes of your family.” 

Ferdinand was astounded. When he found words, he declared, with 
some dignity, that whatever he might do as to his own rights, he would 
never sacrifice those of his family. By the contrivance of Murat they 
WTTC all soon there to answ'er for themselves, and a course of negotiation, 
accusation, and recrimination followed, which we could wish, for the 
sake of humanity, that history were enabled to prase from Her scroll. 
The imperial arbitrator quickly decided, upon their own showing, that 
none of them were competent to exercise the functions of sovereignty. 
Ferdinand and his brothers were sent to Valcn^ay ; Charles and his 
spouse, together with Godoy, w'erc pensioned, and permitted to fix their 
residence at Rome. 

Some time in the year 1810 or 181*1, a person named San Martin, 
who frequently visited Charles, happened to converse with him on the 
extraordinary fortunes of Godoy. In the course of the conversation, 
the ex-king, as if himself astonished at the rise of a n)an of no birth, 
innocently asked to what circumstance it could possibly be traced. San 
Martin thoughtlessly replied, “To the well-known passion of the queen, 
without doubt.” Strange to say, this w as the first time that this un- 
welcome truth had reached the car of Charles. He never had the 
slightest suspicion of the infidelity of his wife — but now a thousand 
circumstances rushed upon his memory to establish her guilt. To his 
honour it must be added, that he quitted her society instantly, and sought 
refuge at the court of Naples. But the intelligence which he had 
obtained so unexpectedly was a blow from which he never recovered 
He died veiy soon after. His consort, who, it is said, repented to- 
wards the end of her life of her early crimes, followed him to the tomb 
in 1819, and in the year 1823, Godoy was also numbered among the 
dead. 

Before Ferdinand quitted Spain, he solicited from Napoleon the hand 
of one of the princesses of his family. While at Valenpay he repeated 
his wishes on this point more than once, in terms which rendered him 
the laughing-stock of the imperial court. But’ the events which took 
place in the Peninsula and the North of Europe, in 1812 and 1813, 
produced an important alteration in Ferdinand’s fortunes. No longer a 
prisoner, he was restored to his throne and his country ; and if, instead 
of spending his exile at Valen^ay in indolent repose or puerile amuse- 
ments, he had endeavoured to repair the deficiencies of his education, he 
might have raised Spain from her ruins to the rank which she deserves 
as one of the first-rate powers in Europe. Never had a monarch a more 
admirable opportunity of placing upon a secure foundation the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his people, than Ferdinand possessed when, from 
the Pyrenees, he once more looked down upon the fertile fields of Spain/ 
He had pledged himself to the maintenance of the leading principles of 
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the constitution. He might have easily reformed the political errors 
with which the theory of that scheme abounded, and have reconciled 
all the useful attributes of his crown with the freedom of his subjects ; 
but with the levity which disgraced his character, he flljung the volume 
of tlie constitution into the fire, the moment he lieatd the enthusiastic 
“ ru’as’* with which he was saluted on all sides upon passing the fron- 
tiers. He ihsmissed, in the most insulting terms, the Cortes which had 
been mainly instrumental in the preservation of his throne, and pro- 
claimed his resolution to extinguish every trace of that liberal spirit ^ 
which liad been the liberator of his country. Ingratitude and folly com- 
bined to plunge him in a course of evil government, which for six years 
jjlaced every respectable famil) in the kingdom in a state of constant 
alarm. The blood of some of the best men of Sjiain — of men who had 
fought heroically against the enemy for their hearths and altars — was 
shed upoft an ignoniinums scaffold. Compelled, at length, by the sud- 
den revolution of 1820, to accept a new version of the constitution, he 
basely temporized with the events of the hour. Immediately after swear- 
ing in the most solemn manner faithfully to i)erform the duties assigned 
to him by the new order of things, he despatched agents to Louis XV 1 1 1. 
yvho carried his secret protest against the acts which he executed in 
public. His conduct during the three years of the constitution was 
marked by so many indications of insincerity, that we are surprised at 
the facility with which the leading men of the Cortes suffered him toS 
lead them, step by step, to their own ruin. From the recovery of his 
absolute power, through the intervention of France, to the last hour of 
his existence, his sole object seemed to have been how he might render 
it most injurious to the country that was intrusted to his care. The 
massacre or exile of all her most enlightened men — the desolation tif 
her towns and villages — the destruction of her internal and foreign 
trade — the total loss of her noble colonies — her degradation in the scale 
of Europe, w here she scarcely ranks as a third-rate power, remain to 
mark the reign of Ferdinand VI 1. as an epoch of disaster and shame in 
the annals of the Peninsula, 

Nevertheless, the personal biograjdier of the late king might find 
some traits in his character, which, though they could not, indeed, 
redeem his political transgressions, must secure him, at least, from 
being considered as his nefarious mother pronounced him to he — 

“ MoiistJ'um nulla virtute redemtiim.*’ ^ 

I myself have witnessed the condescension with. which he attended to 
the petitions of the poor. Loitering one day about the palace of 
Madrid, which, by the way, is well worth the attention of a stranger, as 
one of the handsomest edifices of the kind in Europe, my attention was 
attracted by a number of state carriages which were proceeding towards 
the principal entrance. 1 followed thcoL almost instinctively, and soon 
found myself stationed among a number of grenadier guards, who were 
drawn up near the lower steps of a magnificent staircase. In the pas- 
sage to which the staircase opened tlxere were seven or eight old women, 
•with papers in their hands, ready for presentation. In a few minutes 
the king and queen (his third wife Amelia, of Saxony) descended, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant group of officers in full dress. The king wore a 
dark blue coat, tunied up with crimson, laced with gold, white small- 
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clothes, white silk stockings, a blue riband over his left shoulder, and 
a star on his breast. The queen was then little more than twenty years 
of age, but her pale countenance already disclosed symptoms of that 
broken heart which soon after found repose in the grave. Her figure, 
which was slight and elegantly formed, Avas nearly enveloped in a blue 
silk mantle, edged with ennine. She wore on her head a pink hat, 
without feathers. Her ap])earance contrasted strongly with that of Fer- 
dinand, ns he handed her into the carriage. It is well known that his 
chin and lower lip were nearly in a right line with the extremity of a 
nose of no ordinary dimensions. The deformity of his features was, in 
some degree, palliated by large mustachios. But although his figure 
was erect, manly, and even princely, I could not liclp thinking, when he 
took his seat by liis fragilq, consort, of the celebrated story of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,*’ until I beheld him taking, with his OAvn hand, through 
the still open door, the petitions of the poor people w horn he' called to 
him for the purpose. Ills swarthy rude face was suddenly lighted up 
with an expression of kindness, which shewed tliat he Avas not Avln)lly 
unaccustomed to acts of a benevolent dcscri]>tiou. I know not whether 
any of these supplicants ever received any ansAver to their representa- 
tions; but I saAv that they AV'crc already half satisfied, at least, by wliat^ 
may really call the paternal smiles of their sovereign. 

This royal attention to the lou’cr orders is a practice of an ancient dale 
•ill Spain. During the jircvalence of the constitution, Ferdinand was 
not, indeed, allowed to give audiences to inferior persons, as suspicions 
Avcrc entertained, not Avithout good grounds, that plots were often in 
jircpardtion for clfecting the escape of the royal family from Madrid to 
the French frontiers. But Avlicn the constitution Avas destroyed, the 
king resumed his former habits on this point, and once or twice every 
AAxek admitted all persons, without any distinction of rank, to his presence. 
He rose generally at six, and soon after took a cup of chocolate and a 
cigar. Ills morning was passed in the apartments of the queen, and it 
is understood that he never A\m so happy in them as since they Averc 
occu])ie(J by licr present majesty. He became de\mtedly attached to her 
from the moment that she gave those hopes, Avhich avctc afterwards 
realized, of conlAnuing his race — an object Avhich he had always looked 
forward to with the utmost solicitude. He transacted business Avith his 
ministers regularly betAveen twelve o’clock and half-i)ast tAvo, Avhen lie 
^ dined. He then drove out Avith the queen for two or three hours, after 
Avhich he saw any person AA'hom he had appointed to attend him. He 
supped at lialf-past eight, and retired early. During the whole of Fer- 
dinand’s reign, the manners of the Spanish court were extremely simple 
and unostentatious. He ncA^cr had any avowed mistresses; indeed, 
after his restoration in 1814 he is said to, have been Avithout any liaison 
f)f that kind. The offices of religion Avere regularly performed every 
day in the beautiful chapel of the palace. But Ferdinand w^as at no 
time of his life iTnpressed with the necessity of attending earnestly to 
that subject. He ha<l, in this respect, more of the character of Louis 
XVlII. in him than of Charles X. The story of the embroidered pet- 
ticoat has never been denied — so far, at least, as the presentation of such 
an ornament by Ferdinand to a particular church. This proceeding 
Was, however, rather the result of his supers t^ion, than of his religion, 
between which there is not only a distinction, but a wide difference. 
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Pascal was a thoroughly religious man, without a particle of supersti- 
tion. Napoleon was superstitious in the extreme j but his most repub- 
lican enemies never accused him of religion. . * ' 

The society of Madrid has been uniformly grave since the war of in- 
dependence. The poverty of the nobles, who suffered enormous losses 
of ])roperty at that period, has been, perhaps, the principal cadsc of this 
revolution in the manners of a ca])ital which had long been remarkable 
for its gaiety. The personal dispositions and habits of Ferdinand gave 
moreover a tone of reserve and retirement to the court, which necessarily 
exercised an influence upon society. Brought up, I may say, a prisoner, 
and confined for nearly six years at Valeiujay, at a period of life when the 
character is most susceptible of permanent impressions, he was accus- 
tomed to find his pleasures and amusements within a narrow circle. He 
was, ill truth, extremely domestic — too nuich^o for a king. ■' He smoked 
so great number of cigars during the course of the day, that his breath 
IV as quite tainted with that unpleasant after-smell which tobacco leaves 
behind it. He ate also, sometimes inordinately. An over-indulgence 
in this way brought on the fit of apoplexy which terminated in his death. 
He drank very little more wine than Spaniards do in general ; but it was 
always of the best description. For some years be had been afflicted 
#ith the gout, a complaint of which he fully availed himself, in order to 
delay his departure with the Cortes from Madrid to Seville, in 1823. 
The communication to him of the resolutions of that body for the removal 
of the court brought on aii attack of that malady, Miich, according to 
liis own report, tortured him incessantly for three weeks ; hut when tlic 
legislative physicians cxqircssed an apprehension that it might, if it 
continued longer, lead to insanity, which would render the appointment 
of a regent indispensable, tlic disease quitted him with miraculous expe- 
dition. 

Ferdinand paid little attention to the grandees of Spain. His confi- 
dential ministers were seldom selected from that class. He was partial, 
rather than otherwise, to yarvonu^ ; and felt a pleasure in raising men 
to office who had often little to recommend them, beyond the talents 
wliich they exhibited in administering to his private amusements. His 
real courtiiTs were fie<|ucntly persons of very Ioav birth and station. At 
one period of his life, the most influential man in Spain was Chamarro, 
wdio was notliing more than a buffoon ; but his fantastic tricks made 
Ferdinand laugh immoderately, and nothing was refused to bis solicitations. 
He w^as so much pleased with Montenegro, wdio w^as one of his valets at 
Vulencay, that he appointed him intcudant of the royal palaces, and be- 
stowed uy>on him, moreover, abundant marks of his favour. The queen 
(Maria Isabella,) fully ])articipated in llic king’s attachment to this servant. 
Happening, one day to l5e engaged in fastening a cross of Charles III. to 
a riband of that order, she Asired Montenegro to hold one of the ends 
of the riband. He knelt on one knee fur the jiurpose, desirous of per- 
forming her Majesty’s commands in the most respectful manner. The 
king, suddenly entering the apartment by a private door, beheld this 
apparent scene of gallantry with indignation ; not perceiving how Mon- 
tenegro w'as employed, and urged by an irrepressible feeling of jealousy, 
he rushed past the queen and knocked him down at full length on the 
floor. The queen shrieked, a number of domestics immediately hastened 
to her assistance ; in the "confusion, Montenegro got up as well as he 
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coidd and van away. Bnt when the a&ir was 'explained^ Ferdinand 
had thelprdce to be ashamed of himself, and the quondam valet was 
raised to Ugher favour than ever. 

It was, perliaps, a very natural trait in such a character as that of 
FcWinand, that there was very little constancy in his prrferences of ^his 
descriptioh. He was remarkably tenacious in causing it to be believed 
that he acted in all things from his own unbiassed opinions, although 
every body about him well knew that he frequently made or rescinded 
appointments, from the reports ■which were daily repeated to him even 
by the lowest of his domestics. He encouraged them at all times to 
tell him of what was going on in Madrid ; and it is understood that 
they availed themselves frequently of rllhese opportunities to recommend 
or baffle the views of those whom they wished to serve or to injure. 
Whenever he had any reison to suilpect that any particular individual 
was considered out of doors as his favourite, he forthwith discardeeb that 
person from his presence. He was never believed to liave entertained 
anytliing like a sincere attachment for his court companions, witli the ex- 
ception, pcrha])s, of a single instance. Lozano de Torrez, the nephew 
of a once well-known matchmaker of the same name in London, was the 
son of a carpenter $t Cadiz, where, in his early days he sold chocolate. 
By some accident he obtained employment in the commissariat during 
the war of independence ; he disclmrged his duties with considerable 
abilit3% When the king returned to Spain, Lozano, who was then at 
Badajoz, addressed to him a letter full of protestations of the most de- 
voted zeal, and . of bitter complaints against the liberals. This letter 
was answered by an order, directing Lozano to ])roceed to Madrid, w here 
be w’as admitt^ at once to Ferdinand’s confidence. Lozano was the 
most ingenious of courtiers. He wanted nothing for himself.^ His whole 
ambition was to serve about the person of his sovereign, in whose for- 
tunes he felt a sympathetic interest which he could not describe, the 
cause of which was to him inexplicable. It seemed to him as if his 
heart must have been framed, as it were, in the same mould with that 
of the king. lie w^ore Ferdinand’s portrait in his bosom, knelt before 
it as an idol, and appeared to Jive only for his royal master. Whenever 
his opinion was asked upon any subject, he gave it candidly, always 
most disinterestedly.; several valuable appointments were offered him — 
he refused them all. He would rather be a lackey in the palace than 
captain-general of the tw^ Castilcs. 

After a due course of servitude, Lozano was prevailed upon to accept 
the office of minister of state ; that is to say, secretary for foreign affairs. 
Now this was a post to which, more than to any other, usage had esta- 
blished a certain right of succession among the members of that depart- 
ment, — gentlemen who had previously served abroad in a diplomatic 
capacity, who, of course, were acquaintedl^with foreign languages, con- 
versant with the whole train of pending negotiations, and experienced in 
offleial forms. Well knowing that they could not speedily be replaced, 
they resolved to resign in a body rather than serve under Lozano. He 
prudeiidy yielded to the storm. To the astonishment of the nation the 
ci-devant vendor of chocolate was next appointed minister of grace and 
justice, which placed in his hands the entire patronage of the magistracy 
and the church. But he flattered the clergy, encouraged the fanatics, 
persecuted the liberals, terrified Ferdinand with the numerous consph* 
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racies ^mst ^ thrane and the church which he daily discovered, land 
kept his place. A droll proof of Ferdinand^s creduUtyf with imaet 
to Lozano’s sympathies, has been related by one of his biograpM^ 
The courtier was in the habit of sending* a messengpr every mommg to 
inquire how the king passed the night. On one o^idon the' answer 
was, that his majesty had suffered feom a severe fit of the colic. The 
moment Lozano heard this he ordered his carriage, posted to "the palace 
in his dressing-gown, and demanded an audience upon business of 
extraordinary importance. Ferdinand, who was by this time conva- 
lescent, ordered him to be admitted. Seeing Lozano in such a dress, 
his face pale, and his hair in disorder, he eagerly inquired what was the 
matter. “ Oh !” exclaimed the minister of grace and justice, oh, 
senor, I have had such a terrible^ttack of the colic ; I have ^en ill 
with it all niglit,” and then lie went on minutely detailing the symp- 
toms (which he had not experienced) of that agfeeable complaint. Won- 
derful,” cried Ferdinand ; ** they are precisely the pains which I have 
suffered myself; how very wonderful !” — Not at all wonderful, senor,” 
replied Lozano, “ nothing certainly can happen to your majesty without 
happening to me also. While you were ill 1 was ill. Now that you 
are better, I feel recovered again.” At length Lozano fell into dis- 
grace, and was exiled from Madrid. Ferdinand, when his liking was 
over, used often to laugh at the impositions which this fellow practised 
upon him. 

The suddenness with which Ferdinand constructed and dii^solved his 
cabinets formed an essential part of his absolute system. lie has pre- 
sided at important councils, heard propositions discussed, to which he 
gave his unqualified assent, ordered the ministers, to whose department 
the execution of them belonged, to attend him with the necessary decrees 
the next mhming ; and before the morning came those very ministers 
might have been met with on their journey to a presidio. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Ferdinand. The artists say that it 
was impossible to sketch one, on account of the singular mobility of his 
features, sometimes sombre in the extreme, sometimes so gay and lively, 
that they hardly seemed to belong to the same person. Often when his 
brow was overcast with a shade, which deepened the habitual gloom of 
liis shagged lips and chin, his eyes betrayed a pensive expression that 
made them for the moment almost beautiful. But it pis “ beauty sleeping 
in the lap of horror.” He spoke generally with a nervous precipitation, 
indicative of the shallow source from which hii^ thoughts emanated. He 
w*as a wrong-headed man, irascible, obstinate, and selfish. He died 
under the impression which he always entertained, that he was the most 
popular man in Spain. Perhaps he was ; but he has not left a single 
individual in the world who laments his departure with a genuine tear. 

By his repeal of the Salic law, he has bequeathed to the Peninsula a 
civil war, which, in whatev^ way it may terminate, will necessarily 
throw back that fine country another half century, in addition to the 
period in which she is already behind the rest of Europe as to all the great 
improvements of modern civilization. During the reign of Charles II. 
a company of Dutch contractors offered to render the Manzanares navi- 
gable to the point where it falls into the Tagus, and the Tagus navigable 
from that point to Lisbon. The proposal was laid before the Council of 
Castile, and the answer of that enlightened body was to this e&ct « 
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That if it had pleased God that thdsc two rivera should have been 
navigable, he would not have wanted human assistance to have made 
them such. As he had not done it, it was evident he did not think that 
any thing of the kind Ought to be eifccted. To attempt it, there- 
foro, would be to violate the decrees of Providence, and to mend the 
imperfections which he designedly left in his works.” Strange to say, 
this doctrine is still practically enforced in Spain. The great public 
works begun before the war still remained unfinished. The few pro- 
jects which have been since approved remain on paper, through the want 
of means for cariying them into execution. There is no country in 
the world in which so many natural facilities exist for the creation of 
canals, none in which such mcans^of communication arc so much 
required. But the only attempts at ibch achievements worth speaking 
of are the canals of the Ebro and o^ Castile, both of which were aban- 
doned before they were extended to any considerable length. The civil 
war will postpone their completion to the next century. 

It must be confessed that the contests for crowns now going on in 
Portugal and Si)ain between brother and brother, uncle and niece, are 
sufficiently calculated to make the inhabitants of those devoted countries 
envious of the democratic tranquillity and prosjjerity of the United States. 
Don Miguel has drawn upon himself the odium of every honourable 
mind. His conduct, since he left our shores to execute the functions of 
regent, has been so perfidious, that we all have felt a kind of personal 
anxiety to witness his dow nfall. But wx suspect that the people of this 
country are almost Indifferent to the result of tlic struggle about to be 
commenced in the other kingdom of the Peninsula. The manifesto of the 
queen -regent may have been a very politic one at home : abroad, at 
least in France and England, it has ruined her cause. If she is to 
govern without a Cortes, what guarantee are wx to receive that she will 
not turn out as great a fanatic as Don Carlos is already reputed to be ? 
The poBsession of absolute power in the midst of contending parties 
is necessaiily calculated to load to persecution. What matters it to 
the unfortunate Spaniards whether they are lawfully hanged by the court 
or butchered by flie guerillas ? 

M.M. 


% A WlLK AND A DINNER. 

It was November ; — a bitter cold wind blew" resolutely and remorse- 
lessly. I am not easily to be'^set aside when I have once made up my mind % 
for a walk ; 30 cuddling up myself in my cloak, forth I sallied for an 
out-of-town perambulation — live miles out |gid five in. Nothing could be 
more uninviting than the day. The sky was of that lead-like colour 
which bespeaks an inclination to rain if it might he permitted, hut that 
being denied, a resolution to satisfy itself with alternate sleet, snow, or 
bouncing and hounding hail — all pretty confectionary modes of cooking 
what was intended for so many showers of rain, which a man ‘^dressed 
in a little brief” discontent must be fastidious indee4’utterly to disrelish. 

1, for my part, prefer tliese cold-cloud comforts to your more^ common- 
jplace pelting shower t they may, it is true, cut your cheeks as with* 
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minute sha^ pieces of flint 5 or pepper your nose as with small pebbles ; 
or only stifle your mouth and fill your eyes with what would be dis- 
agreeable enough if permanent; but a man with any warmth in hia 
body may melt his way through any given quantity of snow that can 
drift around him — if he keeps moving ; — if he shuts his mouth he need 
not swallow hailstones large enough to choke him ; and as for the pin- 
and-needle persecution which a shower of sleet can inflict upon the chub-c 
biness of his cheeks, if there is any blood in those facial parts, it is sure to 
fetch out what artists would call their colour. Nature, like a good old lady 
as she is, has as it were, posted at all accessible points where the enemy 
Weather may make its attack extra defences of flesh and blood; and 
thus, by resolutely defending the out-works, protects the citadel. A 
soaking shower, such as we have itHn England, is not, perhaps, so easily 
warded ofi’ : delightful it is, no doubt, to ducks and olher such oily- 
feathered lovers of the damp and* the disagreeable — and keeps their 
downy coats, w^aistcoats, and smallclothes clean, comfortable, and fit 
for company ; hut it delights not me : 1 confess my preference for hail- 
stones, snow, and sleet, — if I must have either one, two, or t%ce of four 
modes of administering these watery matters. A soaking of this sort is 
very well in its way; but I am of Anacreon’s humour, and like to 
“ moisten my clay ” in my own particular manner, deeming all other 
modes superfluous. 

It was Sunday, — a dies 7wn among the fashionable vulgar, who, from 
some mistaken superstition as to what they consider gentility, think 
Sunday exercise “ vastly ungenteel,” and only the perquisite and proper 
enjoyment of milliners’ girls, shophoys, and mechanics. There is nothing 
so vulgar as the fear of vulgarity. Sunday was undeniably ordained as 
a day of piety, rest, and sober recreation. lie who so appointed it, as 
far as I have observed, seems to have made no other marked distinction 
between that day and other days : the sun rises as gloriously as on 
other mornings; the entire machinery of Nature moves on without any 
visible pause, and loses not either its use, beauty, regularity, or sub- 
serviency to His will and the universal service of mankind and every 
other kind ; — all goes on, to all appearance, on Sundays, as on Saturdays 
or Mondays. Shall contemptible fashion or frivolity dare, then, to 
mark a day as vulgar which it perhaps refuses to religion and denies to 
exercise and those healthy sensations which follow ^ose upon the heels 
of exercise ? Impossible ! No, ye well-attired sons and daughters of that 
ancient antic. Prejudice, imagine not this ^in thing ;” if you have 
dreaded to be vulgar, fear it no more ; but believe, as I do holily, that 
nothing which is innocent is vulgar, however commonplace or unfashion- 
able it may he. Discard so uiiworlliy a thought, and, with the poet, 
say, whether it be Sunday or any other day, 

“ Oh, how can we renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields I 
The warbling wqpdland, the resounding shore, ^ 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that tlie genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the son^ of even ; * 

All that toe mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all w dread magnificence of heaven — 

Oh how can we renounce, and hope to be forgiven ?" 

It was Sunday ; but a thinly attended one. The wind was really Joo 
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scrutinizing for tlie 'weak and the tender, and, therefore^ only the robust, 
or those who thought themselves so, were abroad* Women conse- 
quently were “ like angels’ visits ” — every, one, by this time knows the 
rest of the quotation. The few pantalooned persons one met were per- 
pljexedwith sudden changes;” and puckered lips, pursed-up mouths, 
and winking eyes were the fashion ol* the day. Here, and there a car- 
riage rolled along, but what it contained was concealed by the steam on 
the glasses : a solitary horseman scampered at full speed — if too genteel 
to pocket his turnpike coppers, his coat-tails blown up about his 
shoulders, and his chestnut’s long tail now half whisking his eyes out, 
and now lashing its own sleek sides. 1 really pitied that Smith 1 
met in a green lane. His horse seemed warm enough — smoking warm ; 
but he, poor fellow, — ^if a cloakless||great-coatlesB rider, with a spare 
body, and a^skin hanging loosely about him like a miss-ht — “ a starve- 
ling in a scanty vest,” could possibly be warm, then I do not despair of 
some one out-Parry-ing Parry, and penetrating the North Pole with 
a red-hot poker. His mare seemed to dislike the day as much as 
her maste^ for she snorted and tossed her head as the sleet struck into 
her nostrils and eyes, and kept tickling the susce})tible hairs inside her 
ears ; and she put down her feet on the splashy road with the anxiety 
of a cat overtaken in a midnight wandering by a snow-fall which melts 
as it falls. He was a small print, Elzevir edition of Man, stuck upright 
in his saddle upon a huge-bonecl, deep-barrelled horse, — just such a 
man as the nine-foot attorney about town, considering the space betw'een 
his eyes and his legs, might mistake for one of his boots, and laying hold 
of his cars for the stnips, attempt to pull him on. He looked more like 
an icicle in Wellingtons and blue trowsers, than a Mr. Smith. His eyes 
shone like two cinders when they arc cold ; his face was of the colour of 
one of those facetious-looking blue jugs^ in which ale is sometimes served 
in country public-houses — ^liis nose was its handle ; altogether, he was 
an impersonation of aline in the popular sea-song, — 

the blue above and blue below.’' 

Some simple-minded poet has inquired, 

“Why doth azure deck the sky r" 

I should say, simply to keep this conjectural Mr. Smith in countenance. 
What a luxury he would have been to a c]iami)aguc party in the dog- 
days, if he cduld hive been saved as he was tilk that time, whe|| dandies 
die otf by* hundreds if iq^ champagne runs scarce : a bottle of that fine 
effervescence placed any where in his neighbourhood could not have 
possibly required chilling. I really pitied him, and passed on, medi- 
tating what his then condition must end in : lie only wanted a dbol 
reception from his wife when he got home to put him in a state pf con- 
gelation fit for exportation to either of the Indies as & specimen of 
English ice. 

JBut while I was looking after him, and laughing, I became suddenly 
conscious that “ I also was an Arcadian,” arid was myself rapidly cooling 
down to the freezing point. The wind still blew keenly and cuttingly ; 
th^'sleet still came from all points of the compass, and I began to grow 
iihcomfortably cold and beggarly hun^ : strikin ^ ut of the cross-road,- 
therefore, I pushed as fast as the driving gust ^l^d permit into the 
high-road, determined to make amend for my out-door discomforts by 
some extra inn-comforts. “ Any port in a storm,’** says a nautical 
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proverb : $o I made for the first sign I saw, swinging slow with gull^ 
roar,” or rather gibbet-like e^eak. It bore on it as on a ehargef?*^ 
the King's Head. I have no objection to king's heads when made thu^ 
attractive. I entered : it had a handsome interior, and the room into 
which I was ushered was the very ’perfection of cleanliness and cozyness. 
A brisk fire ran roaring up the chimney ; aachair was placed by mine 
host before it, into which I dropt, and felt all over asstired that I should 
be very comfortable. I saw, by the respectful attention with which he 
regarded me, that he of the King's Head thought it not impossible that 
I might ask him for some comfort on so uncomfortable a day which it 
was possible he could provide. His benevolent eyes saw, as if by intui- 
tion, that I had not dined, and Ispked all willingness that I should. I 
therefore popped the important question at once : — What have you 

for dinner, Mr. Mr. ” — ^♦'Cockerell, Sir, at yoilr service.” — 

** Yes, Mr. Cockerell, what can I have?” “ Why, Sir,’^ quoth he, with 
a cold, dry rub of his hands, — “ we have some boiled fowls and pickled 
pork just coming up, if that will do, if not—*—” “ Not a x^ord more, 
Sir, that is the very thing. As soon as you are ready, I am.” He 
bowed, dusted a table as he passed across the room, and wxnt out. 

As Beau Tibbs says, and with much propriety, “ I hate your immense 
loads of meat — that’s country all over;” — but such a knick-knack, a 
snap, a snack, a tid-bit, a bonne bouche as the dainty premised and 
promised, I, who liavc my, and a good portion of some one clse’s, share 
of the infirmities natural and artificial to man, cannot resist ; — and yet 
I can be abstemious, if need be, and in my time have been patient and 
non-complaiuing when Friday’s dinner Was unavoidably postponed till 
Sunday. Strong, however, as I §im in philosophical dhdurance of such- 
like accidents, there are moments when nature will triumph over philo- 
sophy, and testify that I am no stronger at the pinch than my fellows. 
Hercules had his weakness — he loved Omphale too much ; so had Top- 
liiim, our English Hercules— loved strong ale ‘‘ not wisely, hut too 
well:” — I have mine — and if I imist confess it, it is this: — when such 
a dish as boiled fowl and pickled pork is either prophesied or made pos- 
sible, I am, as it were, spell -bound, wo/env ro/e?/?, to tlie spot,— Samson 
Agonistes not surer — a wolf in a pitfall not more lielplessly. I should 
be sorry to be templed — but if you would try, cover your hook with such 
a bait, T shpuld inevitably nibble. If I had a v<?le for county, city, 
or borough, I could not long resist bribery and irruption, if the bribery 
was white and tender, and the corruption streaky and not too salt. 
Nature, however, who gave me this weakness to keep me humble, and 
show me that I am not perfect, has very properly placed me in such a 
predic^pieiit in the world that my yielding to a temptation which St. 
Anthony himsSf could not long have resisted does, I believe, no harm to 
the interests of men, however much it may operate inimically on the 
life-interests of pigs and poultry. y 

In one of those benevolent moods of mind when one feels a sort of 
good will to all conditions of men, I have thought that there was but one 
thing which could possibly compensate a man for being a gentleman ; 
and that would be,— Ae enjoyment of an unintemipted long life of boiled 
fowl and pickled “ other joys are but toys.” Aldermen who 

throttle themselves annually with turtle, and noblemen who denationalize 
themselves with rtigouts and other Gallicnn enormities in cookery, arc 
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guilty of such mistakes, it is charitable to suj^ose, in pure ignorance 
it is a City superstition in|the one case, and a West-end error of education 
in the other, pitiable, as are all human errors, and pardonable, for to 
err is human — to forgive divine.” There are, indeed, too many such 
grievous mistakes in eatii^ matters-^more, perhaps, than in any other 
Goncemment of life, which,^s they operate on mipds, and minds on the 
affairs of men, are not unworthy of the gravest consideration of a much 
graver philosopher than 1 am. The nature of a man’s dinner has nqt 
seldom given a turn to his feelings and affections — ^liis capacity for good 
or evil ; a man naturally benevolent it has inad^ to Overflow with the 
sweet milk of humanity at a charitable fund-dinner ; while, on the con- 
trary, it lias rendered a man commonly morose and churlish, bearable to 
himself, and such as happened to be mixed up with him. 

But I am wandering too wide from 

“ The theme and passion of my dream,'' — 
boiled fowl and pickled pork ! — ^The man who invented or came some- 
how, by whatever intricate induction or remote analogy, at such a 
combination of circumstances was a genius — bad a subtle and piercing 
wit, and an intelligence of the highest order. And yet, strange to say, 
the author of so noble a discovery is as unknown as the inventor of that 
very singular and selfish horizontal enjoyment, sleep. I have sought 
in all probable places for some mention of his slioiild-have-been great 
name, but can find no cli^e to it : perhaps he had taken some pains to 
be anonymous, as some of the greatest benefactors of mankind have done. 
The Cyclopaedists arc silent : the two Bacons, Friar and Francis, un- 
doubted philosop^rs as they were, and profound and perseveringly 
poking as they were in all recondite matters, make not the smallest 
mention of him, or the slightest allusion to even the germ of so notable 
a discovery. The inventive Marquis of Worcester hints at no possible 
amalgamation of tw o such remote ideas into one great whole. The dis- 
covery was, no doubt, brought to lightHl his day, but had not received 
the sanction of science and the celebrity due to so s])1endid a result in 
combination. Great indeed must have been his capacity ! — smaller men 
have been placed side by side with Fame herself, till one can hardly see 
the old lady for the numerousness of her children, while he remain^ 
unknown and nnhonoured. It was easy enough, as an instaneq^ for such 
a man as Sir Isaac Newton to find something more in an applmiimbling 
from a tree than its mere simple dowrnward motion : it was not so very 
^rd to discover the New World, for there it was, ready made, patiently 
Waiting till a Columbus could be found who was capable of finding it : 
yet what a fuss is made about these twain discoveries ! — to discover and 
then associate the affinities of fowl boiled with pork pickled, thatFwas an 
intellectual effort indeed, before which all other discoveries look mighty 
small, and sink intc^mere Tom-Thumbism. 

* "While I was thus rliapsodizing ‘‘ a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” A very eminent decr-stcaler wbo, in his amorous pursuit of 
that undressed veinson, had noticed the remarkable fact, says, and says 
I believe truly, that 

The course of true love never did ruiisiimooth 
I at least agree with liim ; for while I was thus, as it were, ruminating 
befere meat, instead of after it, o’ the sudden a strange hubbub, hurly- 
confusion of tongues, shuffing of feet, clattering of pattens, 
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plunging of pump-handles, and rattling of pails arose in the King’s 
Head, very subversive of the^decencies of the day, putting my medita- 
tions to feariul flight, and alanning their author beyond the Muse’s 
« painting.” A horrid dread came^over me. ** Coming events,” says 
Mr. Campbell, cast their shadows before I’^they do, and, like other 
shadows, they are always larger and more wearing than the substance 
that casts them. ** Something serious has befallen the boiled fowl and 
pickled pork!” I cried out, in a Pythonian agony of perturbation. At 
this moment in rush^ mine host, “ like Katterfelto, with his hair on 
end.” — What is the matter, Mr. Cockerell ?” — ‘‘ Oh, sir, sir — that 
d — d pickled pork!— but it serves me right — I had my warnings — I 
suspected that cursed pig from the first; — alive or dead he was meant 
to ruin me !— Sir, he was the odd one of nine at a farrow, bom on a 
Friday, by accident killed on a Friday, and I, like an ass, piclded him on 
a Friday, and thought it was Thursday ! — ^There, sir, now the murder’s 
out ! — My^fe knew it would be so, and she’s right ! She always as 
good as said that no good would come of hinr, and there he’s gone and 
set the chimhly on fire now ! — I wonder what he’ll do next, d — ^n him ?” 

Here he stopped for want of breath, not rage, and sank down in a 
chair, wiping the hot and cold drops of anger and fright from his fore- 
head. It seems that in skimming the pot, it was overset ; the fat flared ; 
the soot took fire, &c. &c. However, what with pot and pail and wet 
blanket, all danger was soon subdued. My first feeling, of course, was 
that of concern for the mishap which had like to have befallen the 
King’s Head — I forgot my favourite dinner in my sympathy ; but this 
proper humanity soon changed to irresistible laughter at the ludicrous 
superstition of mine host ; and I fell back in my chair also, not to faint, 
but to laugh, which I did, long and loud. 

By this time Mr, Cockerell had cooled down to composure ; and then 
I thought it high time to inquire, with as much tenderness as possible, 
whether the pickl^ pork was J|poilcd. “No,” he replied, “ d — n it; 
but I won’t touch a bit of it I” grinding bis teeth with returning exaspe- 
ration. “ Well,” said I, “ my resentment is not so deep-rooted as 
your’s. I cannot believe for a moment in Friday making that bad 
jwhicb is good at anytime; I have no prejudice against odd numbers, 
and I bebeve in the ‘ white simplicity ’ and perfect innocency, under all 
circumsfjnces, suspiciouf or superstitious, of pickled pig; and as I am 
not afraid to be thought as heterodox as I am, pray bring in the pork.” 
At that instant it entered; it was nominally “ dinner for one,” but 
really enough for’ three; and I fell to it “ like a falconer.” As I sat 
making deep gashes with my trenchant blade in the beautiful belly of 
the deceased, Mr. Cockerell looked on me as a Mohammedan looks on 
an indulger in forbidden wine, with one eye hating the indulgence, and 
the other ogling it not unkindly. The proscribed ^Kirk was excellent, 
the fowl “ fit for Juno when she dines and I am not sure wbetber'« 
little soot and Sun Fire-office sauce did not give a piquancy to a dish 
which, justly relying on its own native graces, 

« Lacks not the foreign aid of ornament.** 

I made a capital meai, gave thanks, melted two or three cheroots “ into 
thin air,” over a tumbler or two of the water of life, and returned to 
town, well-pleasc4 with my dinner, myself, and with the weather, which 
frettrf and blustered still, but with a diffcrenceV to me, Wl 

z 2 
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l^ndon Improvements — Marriages and Departnres^ltaU Roads-^KowIand Ste- 
phenson, Lloyd, Aliss Kemble — Watering Places ; Herne Bay, Margate, Has- 
tings, Sc. Leonard’s, Beulah Spa. 


London Improvements. — Dr. Kenrick, — celebrated in hia day as a 
literary reviewer, and a great enthusiast about Shakspeare, and for several 
other things, nibre curious in his day than ours, — says, speaking of Jjon- 
don in one of hia comedies (for he was also a dramatist), “ The metro- 
polis is overgrown — it is out of proportion to the country — the head is 
toor big for the body, and the nation has got the rickets.’* This was the 
Doctor’s remark considerably more than half a century since ; what he 
might have said had he lived to a patriarchal age, and seen tlie present 
state of London, it is difUcult to surmise. 

Tliose who are not much in the habit of thinking, but who take things 
as they come, and look at that only which is right before their eyes, 
have no conception cither of the extent of our native city — including 
the outparishes and Westminster — or of the total ignorance of the 
inhabitants of one })art of it of the localities of another. The nui- 
sance of omnibuses lias this redeeming circumstance in its favour ; it 
unquestionably facilitates an intercourse between the orientals and occi- 
dentals in a degree hitherto unknown, and yet little is comparatively 
understood of the ultra proceedings of either east or west. The north and 
south of London — from its being a long and narrow town — are much 
more closely approximated ; and the native of Kentish Town may pro- 
bably know^ where the obelisk in St. ,|jfceorge’s Fiey[s stands, without 
obtaining any very great credit as a traveller. 

A man in PicCadilly asks another the way to Leman Street, Good- 
man’s Fields — they are both in the same to^vn ; yet the Piccadillyite, if 
lie be “ a native, and to the manner born,” is little likely to be able to 
tell him; the dandy (with a cigar in his mouth) of Finsbury Square 
St. Helen’s Place, as vainly inquires of his obliging neighbour the way lo 
Connaught Place. Nothing gives an universal insight into metropolitan 
s matters but the arrival in London of some foreign count or countess, 
who thinks it necessary to see all our lions, and subsequently laughs at us 
in a book of libels for our pains. There are upwards of eighty exhibitions 
0]jcn daily in London during the season, besides the Cathedrals, the 
Tow'er, the Custom-house, Christ’s Hospital, and half a hundred other 
objects well worthy attention, but which we, who see the outsides of them 
-every day, never think it worth our while to enter or make furtlier in- 
quiry about. n 

We are led into these remarks by having accidentally been led to the 
new London Bridge — and the accidint was rather an incident ; it is 
true, we lost both ouf time and pains into the bargain in the end, (but, 
nh-mpoTtCy she y)as very ])retty,) except that it gave us an opportunity of 
looking at the improvements in progress in that vicinity, which are of a 
cratracter so extremely important to the api)earancc of the city itself, 
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that wc are assured the perfect silence upon the suliject which we have 
lemarked, arises literally fron\ au ignorance of their existence. 

It is im])ossiblc to imagine the change which the magician’s wand, in 
• the shape of the surveyor’s i'od, has so rapidly effected on both sides 
the river. On the Surrey side, Southwark High Street is laid low — 
that narrow, wretched avenue, crowded and crammed with carts as it 
was wont to be, has given place to a fine handsome approach ; and instead 
of the wretched tenements which, in the days of England’s glory, shel- 
tered the unfortunate victims of unbounded ])rosperity, have all been 
l)ulled down, and rows of splendid houses prepared for the suffering 
tradesmen whose present insolvent circumstances would draw tears 
from butchers’ ^yes. 

The street leading in a line from St. Thomas’s StreeWlo the Borough 
Market has been widened, and an opening has been left whence the 
beautiful church of St. Saviour, and the restored Chapel of thfe Virgin — 
which the Cockney architects think to make more interesting than its 
own antiejuity renders it, by calling it the “ La^/ye” Chapel, — as if it 
was necessary to call Lady — Ladye, — appears to the greatest advantage. 

On the other side of the street the whole of the houses have been 
])iilled down which stood between St. Thomas’s Hospital and the bridge, 
and a new” street built, which joins Tooley Street, by means of arches, 
just beyond the church. The space hetw’cen this new street and tlie 
hospital is enclosed with iron railings, which extend to the street itself, 
and the whole of the domain, comprising many acres, belongs to tlie in- 
stitution. All the traffic to old Tooley Street is now carried on under 
arcliways, and does not in the slightest degree interfere, as it did 
formerly, with the thoroughfare of w hat w as formerly High Street. 

A similar arrangement has been made on the Jjondon side of the iiver 
for the communication between Upper and Lower Thames-street ; and 
the advantages derivable from this decided separation of the heavy carts 
and waggons iiecppary for caKving o« the business of the wharfs and 
warehouses from^he lighter rarriages, and for the conveyance of less 
ponderous articles and passengers, arc inconceivable. 

Upon the city side of this magnificent bridge, which produces an en- 
tirely novel ctiect upon the eye from Jthe circumstance of its being loiver 
^than the approaches leading to it, the first object which attracts the 
passenger’s notice is the new Hall of the Comi)any of Fishmongers, — a 
company distinguished by having upon its books some of the most illus- 
trious and extraordinary personages of the day. This is a magnificent 
quadrangular building of stone, with two fronts, one facing the river, 
where the fish are caught, and the other facing the street, where the fra- 
ternity are received : it is a very beautiful elevation, and forms a veiy 
effective feature to the scene. 

Farther on, an opening gives us a fine view of the Monument, which 
we rejoice to see still remains unmutiluted by the sacrilegious hands gf 
thp Goths, who wished to render it a monument to nothing, by defacing 
the inscription wliich so justly and historically attributes the burning of 
London to the Papists. This Bridge-street, by a bold curve, cuts 
into the old Gracechurch Street, just above wffierc Fish-street Hill formerly 
stood; while, on the left hand, anew and magnificent street is in progress 
of erection, which will lead directly from the square in front of the bridge 
tg thi eastern corner of the Mansion House, shortening the distance by 
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at least two-thirds, ‘and placing the river at the immediate command of 
the chief magistrate of the city, to whom its uncontroUed dominion be- 
longs, — at least from Staines to Southend* 

All these things have been done, and a magnificent pile of buildings 
raised, and not one human being in Grosvenor Square knows anything 
about it. We can tell the Grosvenorites and the Parklaneites that these 
improvements are worth looking at, if they care about the metropolis of 
the country ; and when they are there, a peep at the newly-arranged 
armoury at the Tower will amply repay them fior their trouble. Wc 
say this without knowing Dr. Meyrick, or caring for the interests of the 
warders, or those to whom the exorbitant fees of admission go ; but it is 
a tiling well w(^th seeing. 

^ Marriages and Departures. — ^There have been a great many mar- 
riages during the month in high life, as low people call it, and a great 
many more, much more, serious things— we mean emigrations to the 
continent ; they continue, as a French correspondent tells us, at the rate 
of sixty per diem. All this is bad — ^bad for the country — both in morals 
and finance, and is unquestionably the result of apprehension of conse- 
quences likely to result from the very unsettled state of afTairs. 

Lord Fordwich has married tbc daughter of Lord Grantham, or, as 
wc ought to say — since his Lordship’s accession to the title conferred 
upon his mother — Earl de Grey. The young lady is most highly con- 
nected, and, besides the immediate honours of her descent, is niece to the 
Earl of Ripon. Lord Fordwich, as our readers know, is the eldest son 
of Lord and Lady Cowper, and nephew of Lord Melbourne, who is 
stated to have behaved most liberally upon the occasion. There was of 
course the whole history of Valenciennes lace, and dejeuners^ and travel- 
ling carriages, and honeymoons, which the happy couple proceeded to 
Pansangcr to enjoy. 

Mr. A’Court, the eldest son ol^ Lord Heytesburyjfio long in our di- 
plomatic service, is married to the eldest daughter of the amiable and 
accomplished Lady Holmes, of the Isle of Wight. Sir Hussey Vivian is 
united to a young lady of the name of Webster, whose person and accom- 
plishments are very highly spoken of ; and Captain Yorke, son of the 
late Sir Joseph, and licir presumptive to the earldom of Hardwicke, has 
married one of the lovely and accomplished daughters of Lord and Lady 
Ravensworth. This is the fourth daughter of the family mow married. 

^ The others arc — the Countess of Belgrave, Viscountess Barrington, and 
Lady Williamson. . e > 

Lord Crofton is married to Lady Georgiana Paget, eldest daughter of 
Lord Anglesey by the present Duchess of Argyle. Ijord Anglesey’s health 
would not allow of his remaining in England to be present at the 
ceremony. But the marriage of the month most distinguished by the 
ceremony and circumstances which attended it, is that of the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, eldest son of Lord Cowley, to the Hon. Olivia de Robs, 
daughter of the late Baroness de RoQ||t by the late Right Hon. Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, sister of the presiht Lord de Roos, and Maid of 
Honour to Her Majesty. The ceremony took place on Wednesday 
gening at six o’clock, in the private chjqjel of Windsor Castle ; the 
Bishop of Worcester performed the ceremony, and the King was grsiiously 
jNeased to give the bride away. Lady Georgiana Howe and Miss taylor 
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vrtm the bridesniftids. The new*inamed couple Idft Windaor ^br the 
Queen’s Lodge in Bushy Park, at nine o’cloek. The Queen and the 
Duke of Wellington were present at the ceremony, together with the rcla-' 
tions of the bride, and the superior officers of the ifojral household. 

As for the emigrations, nobody who has not considered the suliject 
can be at all aware of their extent, or the eifect which they must neUes- 
sarily produce upon commerce in the ensuing season. We are credibly 
informed, that the passports granted during the last two months average 
sixty per diem, or one thousand eight hundred per month. Already, as 
we perceive by the statements put forth at the anti-tax payment meet- 
ings, trade — the inland trade — ^is so much decreased as to disable the 
shopkeepers from paying these absolutely necessary impo^sts. What will 
it be when the elite of fashion arc gone, and the fashioi^le shopkeepers, 
who will be bereft of customers, find that they have the highest rents 
and the heaviest taxes to pay ? 

It seems curious, but we believe it to be a fact, that St. Jamek’s is 
one of the most dissatisfied parishes in London. There are constant 
squabbles between the vestry and the parishioners, and between the 
select and the general^ and the assessors and the assessed ; w^hile, in point 
of fact, it is notorious that the prices of every article of consumption arc, 
in the parish, assessed proportionably to the locality and character of 
the purchasers. 

It is, however, a serious thing to find the flower of the country blow- 
ing off-— it is ominous and unpleasant. We arc not of a gloomy turn 
of mind, but we cannot but anticipate sad reverses from a general 
defection of the aristocraev. 


Rail Roads. — ^Thc insanity of 1825 appears to have broken out again. 
We see, on all hands and on every side, announcements of new projects — 
new schemes — new joint-stock comp|^nieB — all of which we look at with 
that degree of iuspicion which is justly excited by recollections of the 
ruin and misery’ in which the blind folly of a gullable public involved 
thousands of innocent, unoffending people, at the period to which we 
now refer. 

The Joint-Stock Bank speculation is a most plausible scheme ; so are 
the iron rail-roads, the steam-carriages, and trams, to Bristol, and Dover, 
and Oxford, and Birmingham. As for the Joint-Stock Bank affairs, 
Mr. Greorge Farren’s pamphlet has put those clearly to rest, at least if 
common sense is to prevail over humbug and pretension ; and as for the 
railways, we have one fact to offer which is worth a million of pros- 
pectuses, or half a hundred shares — the Manchester and Liverjjool rail- 
road has been supported only by passeiigeis^ ’ since its opening ; the 
weight of merchandise and manufactures traversing the trams, or rails 
as they are now called, works down all the profit. The wear and tear is 
far beyond the revenue. The light carriages, even with heavy passengers, 
are profitable, and for the short distance, and with the constant inter- 
course between Manchester an^Liverpool, superadded to curiosity, which 
induces every adventurous andinquiring dunce to prefer being whisked 
through the air at the tail of a boiler to travelling comfortably in his car- 
riage and four, this part eff the speculation has answered ; but that part 
wh^h more seriously applies to the intercourse between London and 
Birmingham or Bristpl, has been a complete failure. No man in his 
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BenseS) unl^s he had most preBBrng biisineBB, would go either to Bristol 
or Birmingham, the one an epitome ofThames-street and Smithfield, and 
the other an anticipation of a future state of life the least desirable that 
can be imagined. All the traffic for these long distances would, there- 
fore, be confined to sugar-hogsheads, tierces of pork, and bales of cotton 
from the one ; and musket-barrels, snuffer-trays, and h^ittons from the 
other, packed in such quantities as to grind down not only the London 
prices, but the Company’s roads. It is all a mistake : so long as God is 
good enough to give us horses and carriages, and the ])ower to possess 
and use them, all this jigamaree stuff of boiling and bouncing along will 
be a failure. It may make a burst for a little ; indeed it already has 
done so more than oiice ; but we would seriously advise our friends to 
keep their money in their pockets, take the goods the gods provide,” 
and Avait before they lay out their substance in what arc called improve- 
ments, but Avhich, unless avc are much mistaken, Avill tuni out bubbles^ 
“ such as the sea hath,” or rather such as the year 1825 had, to which 
we have already pointed. 


Rowland Stephenson — Lloyd — Miss Kemble. — Amongst the 
curipus circumstances of human life and its vicissitudes, it is impossible 
not to remark the fate of lloAAdand iSte])bens(ui, the late banker of 
Lombard -street. — This man, in the enjoyment of every luxury suited to 
liis temper and mind, — the ])Icasurcs of the table, of Avinc, of the tbeaties, 
in several of which he had ju iA ate boxes, — tbc<V/ai of parliament, wdiich 
then ANUS sonictbing, and Avhicb he highly appreciated, — suddenly left the 
country overAvhelmed A^ith criminal debt and inctrievable disgrace. 

It seems that a conlidential clerk, called Lloyd, Avas, in fact, the 
principal actor in this affair; and that Stephenson became the dupe of 
the underling whom be bad condescended to trust. Stephenson, at all 
events, lived poorly and sadly in America : Lloyd gaily and callously. 
But mark tlic point : at Icngtl^Stephensoii has been arrested and 
lodged in jail in the United States, at the suit of the ex -Sheriff Parkins, 
and is, or at least was at the time the latest letters left that land of liberty, 
incarcerated ; with this peculiarity, that liis prosecutor, or plaintiff, or 
Avhatever he is called in those parts, the ex-Sheriff liimself, aa'rs also on 
inmate of the same prison. 

We remembbr a year or tAA O ago, when Sir Joseph blackballed the gay 
and sj)iriiuel Viscount at White’s, he gave as his only reason for doing 
so the popularity of the young Lord. “ Wherever I go,” said Sir Joseph, 

I see him. 1 cannot miss him, do what I can. I have blackballed 
him here, in order to have one room at least in London Avlierc I am sure 
of not meeting him.” 

, This reason w^as ah amiable one : — however there are no balloting boxes 
in American prisons we presume ; and Rowland Stephenson, however 
anxious he might have been to exclude Parkins, (Parkins having no desire 
to Imre Siapbenson ovt^) is obliged not only, not to secure himself from 
the collision, but to endure the association. 

Talking of America, it seems that oz^i^anny Kemble, although to be 
married to an American, is not to continue in tbe United States, — or 
lather, in those states which are miscalled united. She is to come to the 
country which owns and claims her, and is here to be made Mr. Butler’s 
wife; after which, (as the jilay bills would say,) Charles Kemble is (^t 
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1^6t BO we are told by the newspapers* which, always excepting the in- 
dividuals tliemselves, are the worst imaginable authority) to go to' Italy 
while his second daughter improves herself in music. Fanny, we sus- 
pect, has gained more notes in America than her sister will acquire in 
any part of Europe, just yet. We hear, however, that she is a most 
promising girl. IVhat a happy family ! — the one daughter so admirably 
promising^ and the other so admirably performing ^ — nothing more can 
he wished. 

It has been suggested that Miss Kemble should take leave of the 
English stage, — nipped in the bud by matrimony, — by giving a course 
of her popular characters. We trust she will do so ; and we trust, 
moreover, that her father will not take himself aw'ay from our stage, 
where, and we speak it with ])erfect sincerity, at this moment, he has no 
equal. 


Watering Places — IIemne Bay — Margate — Hastings — St. 
Leonard’s — Becjlaii Spa. — Wc last month noticed the extraordinary 
capriciousness of ]mblic taste as regards public amusements; nothing 
can be more curious than its 'whimsicality as relates to watering-places. 
It appears that this year every possible facility that steam can ailbrd 
having been given to the intercourse between it and the metropolis, 
Margate, the hitherto cheap and nasty, and exclusively popular resort of 
the cocknies, has been coini)aratively deserted. So it is ; the mind 
wants excitement — in love, or any other less important pursuit, a few 
obstacles, and a little difficulty, increase our anxiety to obtain the 
object. 

When there w'as a difficulty in getting to Margate, Margate was the 
l)lace for all the dear dirty folks who, like their own table-cloths, wanted 
washing only once a-wcek; and the deputies’ wives, and the deputies 
themselves, and the violct-backcd connnon cnnncilmen, and the furred- 
robed liverymen, and their rosy-cheeked ladies raved about Margate : the 
difficulties were smoothed a-svay, and then for a year or two the very 
facilities were novelties; and so it went oq‘ till at last the violets, and the 
furs, and all the rest of them, suggested, according to the rule of three, 
that if it were so easy to go to Margate in such a time, it w^ould be just as 
easy to go to some other place much farther off in so muQh more time ; 
and “ Besides that,” says the wife of the Newgate-street salesman, or 
the Leadeiihall butcher, everybody can go to Margate now ; — it is so 
cheap, and so easy and accordingly Margate is voted vulgar, even by 
the gentlemen of the second table, and nobody who is anybody ever 
goes there. 

Some innocent people have taken advantage of this change of feeling, 
and have endeavoured to make a watering-place or a thing in a nook 
called “Herne Bay;” and have stuck out a pier like a comb into 
what, with a great deal of good-nature, is considered the sea ; and here 
they have donkeys — besides the visiters, — and a hotel, and balf-a-dozen 
wretched holes of houses, for which they charge the price of lodgings 
in Grosvenof Street or Park LaHe. To be sure, as contrasted with that 
most odious of swamps, Southend, where, to get a sight of day, you are 
obliged to climb to a row of houses, where you are re])aid with little else 
than the smell of the mud which you have luckily escaped, — Heme Bay, 
they say, is a paradise ; but it is, after all, a fool’s paradise, as the specu- 
lators in land will find to their cost. 
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Brighton, owing to the admirable arrangement of the coaches, and 
the improvement and curtailment of the foad, stands pre-eminent. 
There^ — ^ugly, frightfully ugly as the place is in itself, — are air, and sea, 
and sunshine, all pure ; and in winter (for in summer, when ottr ^nd- 
mothers patronized it, it is odious) it affords to the healthy and the invalid 
everything that can be desired. No change of season is there percep- 
tible ; for how should the fall of the leaf afflict us where there is not a 
tree to be seen ? 

Hastings is a sort of rabbit-warren : somebody has called it a raw of 
houses in a fives court. It is an odious hole in hot weather ; and no- 
body goes to it when it is cold. Its neighbour, St. Leonard’s, appears, 
like another Venus, to liave sprung from the sea in full-matured beauty 
at a leap. Mr. Burton, who is the founder of this flourishing town, 
(for BO it has become,) seems as if he had served a piece of the Regent’s 
Park 'as butter-sellers treat a piece of butter, — clapped it up between 
two wooden paddles all entire, and popped it down at Bulverliithc, or 
whatever the hamlet is called which he selected for his enterjjrizc. 1 1 is 
truly beautiful, and from the sea has a most imposing effect. Whether 
the tavern-bills in this place possess a similar character, 

“ Those best can tell who feel them most.” 

Eastbpumc is delightful in its way. The sea-houses, as long as they 
stand, will be charming : but some fine night they will be either blown 
down or washed away. All the rest of the place is detestable. But none 
of these once favourite receptacles have been blest by violent overflows 
— at least, of visiters — this year. No ; — my lord and my lady, and my 
lordling and my ladyling, all go abroad: so must the tag-rag and bob- 
tail ; for those who most affect to despise the nobility invariably try 
most assiduously to imitate them ; and all the odd shillings and six- 
pences out of the till have gone to afford the interesting Dolly or the 
pathetic Patty a trip to Brussels, a peep at Antw^erp, the jouissancc 
of Calais fair, or the delights of a f^te at Boulogne. 

In revenge for tliis, a gentleman of the name of Smith, who con- 
stantly walk, about in company with a black cane, like that of Simpson 
of Vauxhall, only on a smaller scale, has astoupded the world with the 
splendours of the Beulah Spa, where all the population of civilized 
London go to drink water ; which water, we are weak enough to believe, 
is pouted into a sort of puddle every morning from some well-regulated 
recipe of an experienced chemist. The thing under which it is secreted 
is very like a beehive, and about three times the size of those in which 
the industrious honey-makers live. 

It is a pretty place— when you arc out of it ; — when you arc in it 
you are very much in the position of a beef-steak in a giblet-pie, — per- 
haps our readers have heard of the dish, — we mean at the bottom ; and 
when the valley gets pretty — that is to say, when the trees grow up — 
yoy might aswell.be an owl in an ivy-hush, or acting Jack in the 
Oreen on May-day, as in the middle of it. However, seriously speak- 
ing, it is quite worth going to, even if it were for nothing but the plea- 
sure of getting away from it. No less than two thousand people paid a 
shilling a-head for admission in one day last year to the beauties of this 
h>ost popular garden. 


In our Coxnmentary of last month, it became our duty to notice 
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loss of tlie Amphitrite convict-ship, which occurred, as it appear^ hy 
the testimony of the surviving sailors, through the weakness of the 
surgeon and the pride of his wife, who, hy the way, was going out with 
him without permission. This month we have to notice a case, which, 
if not involving so great a loss of human life, is characterized hy quite 
as much ignorancc.or carelessness, and hy some acts of atrocity, almost 
unparalleled in history — we mean as relate to the Earl of Wemyss 
smack. 

Of the criminalities alleged against the man Reeve, who has heen 
committed to Norwich Castle to take his trial, we have no intention to 
speak ; for two reasons, one, hccause, pending a legal investigation, it 
would appear unfair to add anytliing to what is generally known on the 
subject likely to prejudice the case ; and the otl>er, because we consider 
the felonious part of the affair infinitely less culpable in the scale of 
enormities, than the besotted callousness which left eleven innocent 
women and children to perish at a moment when there were but eighteen 
inclies water under the bow of the vessel within two hundred yards 
of the shore, which gradually shelved to a place of perfect security. 

These unhappy persons were told by the master of the smack to get 
into the upper berths, and they would be quite safe ; that the tide was 
ebbing, and that in an hour it would be so dry round the vessel, that 
they would be able to walk on shore without wetting their feet. Dis- 
suaded from immediate escape at the hazard of damping their shoes, 
tlicsc imha])py victims betook themselves to these upper berths, and lay 
there waiting for the water to decrease ; and the master of tlie smack 
on deck, who could see, of course, what effect tl)e tiirfc had produced on 
the tide, permitted them to remain there, although he found that instead 
of ebbing the tide was flowing. 

But this is not the worst part of the history : the passengers, male 
passengers, huddled themselves on the companion stairs, where they 
were standing when a sea broke over the smack, and, breaking throiigli 
the cabin sky-ligbt, swamped the cabin ; to what extent, the reader will 
understand by reading a letter which has been published by one of 
these passengers, in which he says, that after the' sea had struck the sky- 
light, he looked into the cabin, and that Mrs.'CJormack (who was in one 
of the upper berths) held up her child to him and shook her head. Is 
it not clear that if, instead of acquiescing in her melancholy presenti- 
ment of death, these gentlemen had rushed into the cabin and Hauled 
the helpless and frightened women out, that they could all have been 
preserved ? Instead of that, these gentlemen w'cre of such delicate tastes 
and flne feelings, that.because it was the ladies* pahin, and some of the 
ladies were partly undressed, they were afraid or ashamed of taking the 
liberty of saving their lives ! There they stood, till sea after sea burst over 
the broken sky-lights, each worse than the preceding one, as tJw tide rosc^ 
until the delicate gentlemen left their snuggery and got forward ; whence 
they, the master and the crew, all got safe on shore, as soon as a boat 
could pull off to them. 

The superfine gentility of the gentlemen passengers, however, might in 
a certain degree have been excited by that love of self which is inherent iti 
the majority of human beings ; they saved themselves : and as they were, 
as the sailors say, only passengers,** they were not, in point of fact, 
responsible for any one’s safety except their own ; but that the captain, 
wjjolly engrossed by the duty, which we admit to be a very important 
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one, of saving liis vessel, should totally have forgotten the helpless and 
terrified women under his charge, seems almost inconceivable. It is 
clear he was in error about the tide; but it is also clear that he must 
very soon have discovered that error ; and if he liad discovered it before 
there were three feet water on the land side of the smack, he could liave 
saved every one of his passengers by handing them over the side, and 
letting his men wade with them on tlicir shoulders to the shore. The fact 
is, that he believed them to be safe and out of the way, and expected 
that the smack would float at the next liigh water ; and the unp:ijfOctrd 
accident of the sea striking hei’, which ought to havic been anticipated 
and provided against, by cither battening in the sky-lights or covering 
them with tar])aulins, put an end to his sclicme. 

The strongest proof of the nccdlcssness of this waste of life is to be 
found in llie fact, tliat, before the ladies took to the berths, there were 
but eighteen inches water round the vessel, and that, after they were all 
drowned, a cart was driven alongside the vessel, and these yet wann 
bodies — outraged in their removal beyond precedent — were placed in it 
for removal to the churcli ; the same cart and the same horses, it is 
quite clear, might have conveyed them to the dry land while they were 
alive and in safety. 

We trust that the tnimj)ery six-and-cightpenny feeling of human nature 
will not predominate in tins affair, and that the paltry vengeance upon the 
supposed stealers of rings and reticules will not supersede the infinitely 
more just and noble indignation which every one must feel at the con- 
duct of the master of the vessel, and that a question of murder, which 
might fairly arise j,Dut of his conduct, may not be stifled by the punish- 
ment of petty larceny, committed by an amateur wrecker, who had 
nothing whatever to do with the original cause of the mischief and misery. 

The details of the unexpected and happy return of Captain Ross and 
his adventurous companions will be found in another part of our Num- 
ber ; it deserves a few w^ords in our department, because, as it appears 
to us, Captain Ross, in his hist expedition, has done what is the next 
best thing to succeeding in establishing the existence of a north-west 
])assagc — tliat of establisliing its non-entity — he has not only saved him- 
self and his colleagues, but the lives of many others who doubtlessly 
would have made new' attempts for the purpose of completing the dis- 
covery, if the gallant ca]Jtaiii liad not so completely cxtingnislied 
the hopes of their cntcrpiising spirits. Captain Ross and his nci)hew 
must, to be sure, have felt not a little gi’atified, when dining at Windsor 
with our gracious king, by conqiaring his situation with that in wdiich 
he was placed a year oi tw o years before on the corresponding day of the 
month. Of course, w^c shall have an account of his proceedings during 
his protracted absence published, which cannot fail to be highly inte- 
resting to his countrymen. 

The most remarkable feature of our domestic politics during the 
month is the openly avowed determination on the part of the people not to 
pay the assessed taxes — a determination fraught, as it must be evident to 
the meanest capacity, with the most serious consequences, and one at 
which these popular orators and legislators seem to have arrived with- 
out the slightest reason. 

In party politics, men providentially and naturally differ ; some men 
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extol, while others others decry the present ministry. We have no po- 
litical feeling one way or another, but a general desire and disposition to 
uphold the constitution and the state. In a ship, a mutiny may arise upon 
a question of destination ; and those who dissent from the majority may ^ 
have some hidden interested motive for wishing the vessel to go to 
Odessa, while the others rigidly maintain the original intention of 
steering for Ancona.- 

It may be, that this very difference of opinion is caused without any 
sinister intenlion, but merely upon a diderent view of the advantages 
of the probable resjilts of one or the other courBC ; and these bickerings 
and dissensions are only to be put down by the force of the authority 
wdiich is delegated to the captain ; — but, let the storm lower — let the 
gale rise and the sea swell — all minor differences upon the point of 
whither the ship" is to go, merge at once in the unanimous effort to keep 
her afloat, and secure her against tlic eilects of the storm, and save her 
from wreck and destruction. So with the true patriot, whatever his pri- 
vate opinion of the iu^vidiials at the helm of the state may be, and how- 
ever niueli he may diner with them on points of duty or discipline, llic 
moment a storm threatens to overwhelm the country, he abandons all 
party feeling, and lends his aid to the preservation of her best interests 
and her valuable institutions. 

It may be true that the people who now refuse to pay taxes are 
disappointed, because the performance of ministers has not .equalled 
their promises; but they ought to recollect tluit all great changes 
require time to effect them, — at least, if they are to be of any per- 
manent service, — and that it is not a (juestion of ])roruise or pledge 
w'hicli ought to involc an abolition of imposts wliiclf are actually and 
absolutely essential to the existence of the country as a nation. 

Ni)w, it is clear that wliatever opinion the anti-tax people have formed 
of the present ministry, they are wrong in their facts; — they say that 
the assessed taxes were war-taxes, and, therefore, tlicy will not pay them 
in time of peace ; this is gratuitous nouscuse : they have paid them for 
seventeen years in time of peace, and there is no reason upon earth w'hy 
they should be repealed uow^ more than there was four, seven, or ten 
years since ; the action upon tlic public mind lias been produced, not 
by tins gieat discovery about peace or war, but because the ])eople are 
disappointed by the effects of the Reform Bill, wliieli, as these very 
orators tell us, has reduced trade in the metropolis to such a state of 
depression that they cannot coutiuue to pay the taxes. 

Wc sus])cct, although we are ready to admit that the extensive emi- 
gration of persons of rank and property must considerably affect the 
metropolitan tradesmen, that the shopkeepers ot the present day are as 
well uir as any class of the community : but whetner they are or are not, it 
is clear that, if they choose to refuse tlicir sliarc of contributions to the 
exigencies of the state, they can claim no share of its protection : and wliat 
then ? They weaken the arm of the law which protects their property. 
Might will overcome Right, and the whole country will present one 
extended scene of anarchy and confusion. 

It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that injuring a government is 
the way to produce content and comfort. Look at Belgium, — in con- 
sequence of the rcyolution in that country, trade is absolutely dead ; — 
look at all the countries where the people have turired round upon their 
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TulerB. We repeat, we are not talking of the present government here 
with any party feeling ; we can see their faults as well as anybody^ — 
but we would even conceal them at present, because we are sure that, in 
enforcing a necessary taxation, they only do that without which the 
country cannot exist. If they have given pledges and made promises, 
they will doubtlessly redeem the one and fulfil the other; but let them 
wait until they can be called upon so to do. constitutionally in parlia- 
ment, and do not let a faction of turbulent and dissatisfied men (and it 
generally occurs that the most violent anti-tax payers are people who 
never paid a direct tax in theif lives) thwart and eml^rrass the ministry 
by a resistance which, we have no hesitation in saying, is at once weak 
and wicked. 


We do not venture upon the province of theatrical l5riticism in our 
commentaries, but really the gigantic undertaking of managing the two 
great houses by one hand deserves a word or two, rather under the 
head of “ wonderful fortitude,” than in a classification of dramatic 
memoranda. 

Providence has given us two eyes ; so that if one should be poked 
out by any accident, we may yet see with the other. So government 
gave London tw^o winter thcati-es, not, i)erhaps, with the providential 
forethought, that if one were burnt down the public might use the other, 
but, as it seems to us, that they might emulate and stimulate each other 
to great exertions for popular edification and amusement; and it is quite 
certain that theatrical matters w^ere never in such a flourishing state as 
when there were two distinct companies of actors, and when what is 
called the monopoly was in full force. Colman’s ‘‘ John Bull,” and 
Sheridan’s “ Pizzaro,” produced to the rival theatres, nearly about the 
same period, not less than fifty thousand pounds each. Where then was 
the great mart of talent? — ^it concentrated in what Mr. Spring, the box - 
book and housekeeper, called the Lane” and the Garden,” and 
blazed away in public splendour and private respectability, unknown 
the moment that playhouses sprang up like pumpkins, and scattered 
theatrical ability all over the courts and alleys of the metropolis. 

The two great eyes, — to carry on the allegory, — got weaker and weaker 
every year till at last the speculation in either became very bad indeed. 
Mr. Bunn is endeavouring to cure the ophthalmia by taking both under 
his control ; and as far as having them both he is, perhaps, wise ; — in 
opening both, we think he is not, — ^unless he considers it right for the 
name of the thing, that both the patent theatres should exist. 

It is clear to us, as a matter of profit, he would best succeed if he 
closed one altogether. «A sportsman always shuts one eye when he 
means to make his shot tell ; and, as far as the playhouses are con- 
cerned, it seems the most absurd piece of pains-taking to find Mr. King 
acting Rolla at the “ Lane” one night, and the next playing Alex- 
ander at the “ Garden ” — a Mrs. Sloman (who they say is a very 
fine actress) practising the pathetic at the “ Garden” on Monday, and 
doing the sentimental in the ‘‘ Lane” on Tuesday. Select one house — 
say Covent Garden, because we believe it the larger — jam into it all the 
dignity, sentiment, pathos, pantomime, comedy, force, and interlude to 
be got ; stuff it like a turkey at Christmas, abd shut up Old Drury. As 
it is, neither house is ever half full ; then one might be crowded, and the 
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moment the public ascertained that it was inconveniently crowded, and 
tha^there was not a box to be had to see Mrs. Sloman act, or hear Miss 
Inferiority (or whatever the young lady’s name is) sing, they would all 
conspire to squeeze each other, and the string of hackney-coaches would 
reach half up Long Acre. 

For an enlargement upon the question of the majors and minors w^ 
have no room this mon^hi-;-we may have next; 1)ut we must just ob- 
serve, that the acting of Mrs. Yates in a domestic drama (as it is termed) 
called Grace Huntley,” at the Adelphi, is just as near perfection as 
anything on a stage can be. She is a Gaarrick in petticoats, and sym- 
metrical as her figure is, we hope never to see her in any thing else. If 
Mr. Reeve would act his fun in sober sadness, he would really be a good 
player; but, like another and a much greater mime, “the drink,” as 
old Mrs. Hamleir says in the jday, has exactly the opposite effect upon 
his fun that he wishes it to have ; it makes him didl, stupid, and un- 
intelligible. 

Mathews’s gallery at the Queen’s Bazaar has closed ; its exhibition, 
and its complete failure in attraction, shows, in a most curious manner, 
the value of a shilling in the estimation of man end womankind. While 
these very pictures were in his own house, huddled higgledy-piggledy in 
a small, narrow gallery, every body was dying to see them ; half the 
lords in the creation and of their ladies, all the sages and even saints 
were on the qui rive to get a peep at Mathews’s pictures. Here have 
they been belter arranged than they ever were before, seen to infinitely 
greater advantage, and not ten people a day have been to look at them. To 
be sure, in going to Mathews’s house, besides paying nothing for admis- 
sion, the visiters were sure to experience the effects of his generous hos- 
pitality — and a more liberal man does not exist — the cold collation was 
an invariable result of the warm reception ; and it may be, as is the case 
with some connoisseurs, that the “ plates” were a greater attraction tlian 
the “ pictures.” Be that as it may, it is certain that the absolute neg- 
lect of the collection, valuable as it is, in many instances, from' the in- 
trinsic value of the portraits, but in all from the peculiarity and exclusive- 
ness of its character, has established the importance of twelve pennies in 
the public mind, and, what is more mortifying to a zealous friend of the 
craft, the entire absence of any interest about theatrical matters in gene- 
ral society. 

The Garrick Club, recently established in King Street, Covent Gar- 
den, have been in treaty with Mr, Mathews for the entire collection. 
Should they agree upon terms, they propose building a room for its re- 
ception. We can conceive no destination so suitable — ^none so secure as 
to its remaining unbroken. No private individui^^ could or would buy tlie 
portraits of four or five hundred actors. The collection, if brought to 
public sale, would be 'weeded of the good pictures, and eventually scat- 
tered and destroyed, which, after nearly thirty years’ labour in the con- 
centration of them, would be too bud. At this Garrick Club they would 
be deposited entire, and remain in the most suitable locale imaginable. 
We hope the bargain will be concluded, because we are sure it would be 
desirable to preserve the “ Gallery” as it is, and pretty nearly certain 
that it would be the best bargain for Mr. Mathews himself. ' 



** Alirna NEQOTiA CENTUM.'* — Hojrat, 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 

Sir, — On passing through Berkhampstcad the other day, I naturally 
sought for the little quiet vicarage in which Cowper was born — a drawing 
of which met my eye^ in the pretty parlour of pretty Miss Page of the 
King’s Arms Inn. With deep grief and indigqjation I learnt that a Vandal 
named Crofts, the present vicar, pulled it utterly down about three years 
ago, and raised a mass of brick and mortar in its place. Sir, this act should 
be made public, in order that iiublic scorn may recompense the bad taste 
and bad feeling of the parson who did it. If you think so, give this note a 
corner in your excellent Magazine. Sir, Yours, LL.D. 

[From a batch of “ Merry Poems” we select the following ; but the writer 
must do better next time.] 

love’s alas ! 

The course of true love never did nut smooth." 

Th’ unliickicst lover sure am I 
That ever penned a sonnet, 

Or eulogized a lady's eye. 

Or tied a lady's bonnet. 

And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel 

In Cupid’s calendar. There’s none 
E’er loved so ill — so well ! 

Perhaps you’ll think Louise is crusty — 

Or else too young — or I 

A bachelor, grown old and fusty, 

Less lit to wed than die. 

Or, perhaps, you'll think my goddess slily 
Some one else caresses ; 

Or that ])apa has treated drily 
Me and my addresses. 

Yet no: I am but twenty-one; 

The nymph not quite so aged ; 

Moreover, I'm an only son. 

And she quite disengaged. 

As for papa and ma, I’m sure 
They'll never rant and rave. 

Because I know they're both secure. 

And quiet— in the grave. 

Neither is’t absence mars my lot ; 

Nor illness, which is worse ; 

Nor yet that wedlock’s antidote. 

Yclept an empty purse. 

Then what, you’ll ask, — what can it be, 

I’ the name of love and wonder. 

That keeps my sweet Louise and me 
So wrongfully asunder ? 

This — this the cause of all my woes — 

Woes that no tears can quench ! 

She not a word of English knows. 

And I not one of French. 
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A Treatise on those Disorders of the Brain and Nervous System usuall 
considered and called Mental. By David Uwiiis. 

Our planet has been called the Bedlam of the system. If it be so, how 
pleasing? to observe the more convalescent of the patients strenuously de- 
voting then skill and attention to the alleviation, or at least the solace, of 
their common malady ! And how admirable the dispositions with which 
Providence has fltteil up this beauteous hosj)ital of incurables ! What end- 
less varieties of grace and sublimity to breathe peace and gladness to the 
diseased soul, and to prepare, by the gentlest, but most healing of disciplines, 
the human maniac for that better condition where Reason will have 
nothing to fear from the rabble of vices and passions that have dethroned 
her in the present ! Viewing the matter in this light, we may considiT our 
external world but as a series of reni dial processes, or rather palliatives, io 
assuage our several lunacies,— its glades of verdure— the breeze, the broolv, 
and the sweet music they discourse — the 

^aprTv KVfjLuroi 
Ava,^l6fiov yiXuirfjLU ; 

those summer-smiles of the ocean — all the charms and spells that Nature 
flings aiound us, — tho whole earth, in short, but as a vast elaboratoiy, 
whore tlu* medicines are mixed and compounded. 

But our vocation restricts us to the prosaic side of the question. We arc 
not all so mad as Dr. Haslam thinks ; and his remark, that “ there is no 
individual of a sound mind,” is an epigram, not an aphorism. Insanily, 
thank God, is an excepted case in the book of our existence a parenthesis 
only, that interrupts and suspends its context ; and our friend Haslani 
knows it as well as we do, for an unsound is a morbid state of mind. That 
which is morbid implies a change : whereas, if our minds were unsound in 
their primary structure, insanity would be a symptom, not a change. There 
is nothing like bringing these gentlemen, who deal in strong expressions, 
now and then to book. But our business is with Dr. Uwins, whose 
Treatise we unfeigiiedly think is the best which the subject lias yet called 
forth. He treats it as a gentleman and a scholar: if technical occa- 
sionally, it is from necessity, and tlie penury of our language in medical 
terms ; -above all, he affirms nothing but from a copious induction of 
particulars. But why busy himself about a definition of madness, or aboul 
the deiiiiitions of Darwin and Brown? Why not enter a1 once iqion the 
subject, without detaining himself and hift readers in the useless ante- 
chamber of a definition ? Insanily is too multiform in character, and too 
volatile in essence, to endure the chains of a definition. If you extend your 
definition, it becomes description; and, as delinilion is forbidden to 
enumerate, it is quite clear there can be no definition of insanity. Dr. 
Uwins with his “ erroneous conception,” Darwin with his “ excess of 
active volition,” will not lielp us. As for en'oneous coii(?cj>tion, we iiei‘d 
not remind our accomplished author that the most sound and accurate 
conception frequently leads to those entangied ])roblems and wild eccen- 
tricities of conduct which are the ordinary phacnomena of madness. Erro- 
neons conception^ supplying volition with motives that render its exercise, 
unsafe io the individual arid to society, comes somewhat nearer the mark. 
Yet how much must be implied, and how much omitted, in such a defini- 
tion! It says nothing of that necessary ingredient of madness— a too 
hurried process of association ; — that frontier-line at which an ardent 
imagination ends, and a disordered intellect begins. We could have wished, 
also, that he had let phrenology alone ; lor it grieves us to see him struggling, 
like Sinbad, with a load of materialism on his back enough to sink or 
strangle him. A medical reasoner, who argues from cerebral conforma- 

Aov,— VOL, XXXIX. NO. CLV. 2 A 
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tion, must treat insanity, not as a disease to be cured, but an evil to be 
borne. The usual doctrine of mind will answer his purpose quite as well ; 
and it is a rule in philosophizing: not to call in more causes than are re- 
quired to account for a g:iven effect. The crusaders were as mad as March 
hares ; but, ailmitting: Peter the Hermit to have been determined by a 
projection of the cerel)ral mass to the freaks of folly and superstition which 
turned Europe and Asia upside down, was the same organic disposition 
likely to exist amongst the thousands and tens of thousands, as mad as 
himself, tliat flocked to his standard? 

The trill h is, uiqialatablc as it is to the pride of human philosophy, these 
problems must for ever remain unsolved; their solution implying a total 
change in the moral constitution of CAir nature. It were a more useful as 
well as a more modest procedure to limit our inquiries to the pathology 
of the disease, with a view to establish a correct mode of treating patients 
who are labouring under this awful visitation ; and although to medical 
students we strongly recommend the profound remarks of Dr. Uwins on 
llie pathological conditions or proximate causes of the malady, his chapters 
on the Prospects of Recovery, and the Prcvenlives of the disease, contain 
good sense and sound reasonings of universal application. And when our 
author (piits the dry and, we fear, barren soil of nosological disquisition foi' a 
series of strong-minded expostulations upon the iluty “ of being satisfied 
with cheaply-bought })leasures,” of keejiing the nerves “ alive to plea- 
surable, and dead to painful sensations," “ of euUivating self-respect," and, 
as a ])reeaution against religious insanity, which is a froqnent and melan- 
choly ])liasis of the disease, urging us to bear in mind “ that piety is not 
measured by ardent feeling, or by an ascetic alistinence from the pleasures 
of existence," lie speaks in tlie lofty and convincing tone of a moral philoso- 
pher, whose lessons derive resistless authority from a profound knowledge 
of man and his unliappy nature. 

But it is to the iroaUmnt of the disease that all reasonings ought to be 
subservient, to be worth a farthing ; and it is delightful to see what rapid 
strides have been made in this interesting brancli of therapeutics. The 
most signal improvement is the growing disposition on the ])art of the 
iliroelors of public hospitals and of private cslahli shin cuts to prevent the 
exhibition of the ])atients to gratify a wanton curiosity. Bedlam was at 
one time one of the fufthionahj^ sights of Loiulon. Ben .Tonson makes Sir 
John Daw, in the “ Silent AVoman," escort the ladies to it as a regular 
morning lounge; and oven so late as 1784, when Mnekenzie published liis 
“ Man of Feeling," tliat pleasing writer begins one of liis chapters thus : — 
** Of those tilings called sights in Loudon, wliicli every stranger is supposed 
desirous to see, Bedlam is ojie. To that place, theretbre, an acquaintance 
of Harley's, alter having accompanied him to several other sho7vs, proposed 
a visit." But the author puts into the mouth of Harley his own good 
sense uiion the subject : — 1 think it an inhuman practice to expose the 
greatest misery wilh which our nature is aftlieted to every idle visitant 
who can afford a trifling perquisite to the keeper; especially as it is a 
distress which the humane must see with the painful reflection that it is 
not in their power to alleviate it." 

Tlie Duchess of Bcrri in La Vendde. By General Dermoncourt. 

Pauvre Madame f The most rigid English prude — (we say English, as 
the prude English is the prude par excellence) — must feel interest in, and 
compassion for, the fate of this illustrious but unfortunate lady. Of a right 
royal line— the widow of a Bourbon — the mol her of a prince — she has strug- 
gled wdtli difficulties and privations like a heroine ; and liad she lived m 
1 lie gallant days of chivalry, a thousand — ay, ten thousand — swords would 
have leaped from their scabbards to aid a cause wild and impracticable as 
the one she engaged in, for only her own sweet sake. Much and deeply as 
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we regret the statements that have been circulated and believed to her dis- 
advantage, we argue that an Italian woman is not to be tried by the same 
laws that would determine the morality or immorality of an English one. 
The General who recoi’ds her romantic adventures, veiy properly observes, 
that— 

Like all Neapolitan girls, of whatever rank or station, she has received scarcely 
any education. With her all is nature and instinct ; she is a creature of impulse; 
she allows her feelings to carry bar away w’ithoiit attempting to restrain them ; 
and wlien any one inspires her with confidence, she yields to it without restriction. 
She is capable of supporting the greatest fatigue, and encountering the most a])pal- 
ling danger, with the patience and courage of a soldier. ***** Contrary to 
the general nature of princes, she feels gratitude, and is not ashamed to own it. 
hloreover, hatred is foreign to her nature. No gall ever tinged her heart, even 
against those who have done her the nr'ist injury.” 

Had the Duchess de Beni received a proper education, she would have 
been ranked amongst the worthies— .»s she must be amongst the heroines — 
ol‘ the present day. In many things she is “ a glorious woman” — half mad 
and whole obstinate* we are willing to admit— but still a frank-hearted, 
generous being, with enough of nobility in her little heart to stock half the 

modern courts of Kiirope with that much-needed quality. ^The wdiole of 

the ari'iingements in T^a Vendee were conducted in a way more akin to the 
oldeu than tlie present period. Though the peasantiy were faithful, and 
altached to the cause, yet there was a want of union of purpose amongst 
those of influence and power in the district. The Duchess must have 
know’ll this ; and appears to us to Jiave relied more upon the generosity of 
“ lier brave Vendeans” than any unimpassioned jierson ivould consider 
wise or prudent. The privations exiicrienced by Madame, and her various 
exploits, have been for some time before the })iiblic, and yet the General's 
work loses nothing of its interest. 

This “ novel of veal life," for so ive may truly call the volume before 
us, is full of the wildest adventure, told in a graceful and pleasing manner, 
elegantly written in the original, and ivell translated. The lounnire — if 
VC may *1)0 permitted the expression -of the languag(‘ is preserved, and wc 
arc iiappy to find that the book is likely to liave the popularity it de- 
serves. 

The heroes of La Vendf e appear to have been as much worked upon by 
a religious as a political furor. Tlicy 'woic, sus])ended from their neck, a 
scapulary; and one prisoner had attached to liis scainilary a gold heart, 
sui’mountcd by a small cross, upon which was engraven — god am> the 

KING. 

We cannot avoid noticing a very characteristic anecdote, of the trans- 
lator s own Selection: jierhaps it would be too atrong, at present, for the 
French : — 

Among the letters written t« the Duchess of Berri, was one from Marshal 
Soult, staling that lie wouhl he entirely hers (tout a die) on condition that she 
woulrl rc-estiiblish, in his favour, the ollicc of Constable of France. Her reply was 
as follows : — 

‘‘ Monsieur Le Marechal, 

The sword of Constable of France is to be won only iii' the field of battle. 1 
await your presence there.” 

Bravo, Madame! Under Napoleon, Soult w’as a brave and skilful sol- 
dier ; a fawning sycqdiant durthg the shoi 1 revival of the Bourbon dynasly ; 
but what has Louis Philippe to expect after such an offer from his" Minis- 
ter of W ar ? 

We cordially recommend General Dcrmoncourt’s Narrative, botli for its 
interest and information, and have only to regret that it was not published 
in a smaller and cheaper form. 
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Travels and Researches in CafFraiia ; describing the Character, Cus- 
toms, and Moral Condition of the Tribes inhabiting that portion of 
Southern Africa ; with Historical and Topographical Remarks, illus- 
trative of the State and Prospects of the British Settlement on its 
Borders, the introduction of Christianity, and the progress of Civili- 
zation. By Stcidicu Kay,.; Corresponding Member of the South 
African Institution, &c. * 

The civilization of the immense savage population with which the British 
possessions in Southern Africa are environed is becoming every day, lx)1h 
in a moral and political sense, a matter of deep and increasing moment. 
Under this impression we have penised the small but judicious work before 
us with feelings of far greater interest than its varied contents, amusing as 
they are, would otherwise have excited. 

With extensive opportunities for observation, it fortunately happened 
that the present author combined a spirit of investigation and the advan- 
tage of much general information; so that, independently of its serious 
object, the work is valuable as a book of travels, and contains more mis- 
cellaneous infoimation than a ^nglc volume of such a size w'ould seem to 
promise. « 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Kay as to the propriety of rendering mis- 
sionary stations, when discrefUhj matured, the foundation of our commer- 
cial intercourse with the coloured AfricmtderH ; buf, from a strong impres- 
sion that it will be fmm the pi*omontory of Africa that the tide of civiliza- 
tion, with the blessings of Christianity and freedom, will ultimately overflow 
the w'hole of that immense continent, we would place far more stress than 
he has done on the propriety, nay, the necessity (in a political sense), of 
the appointment liy Government of civil agents to reside with the difterent 
tribes, as advised by his Majesty's Commissioners in their Report on the 
C.'ipc. 

With the same view's we would strongly recommend that the original 
costume of the Catfer nation— the kilt, &c*. -.should be carefully retained, as 
the partial assumption of a second-rate European dress would soon render 
them ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of their inland neighbours, 
and effectually counteract the force of their example in more important 
matters. 

For information in some particulars wdiich he considered beyond his 
purpose, the author has very properly referred the reader to other works, 
among whieJb; we w'oulcl requoto those by Tnchtenstein and Tliompson, with 
the addition of the delightful “ Letters from Southern Africa," by Rose, 
not mentioned, but really entitled to high praise tor their descriptions of 
the sublime and beautiful in landscape. 

In concluding \vc would remark, that, though rather loo much inclined 
to the gloomy side of the picture, tlie view'iDf the native tribes, as given ])y 
this writer, fully accords with our previous impression that they are the 
most intelligent, brave, generous, and picturescjue race of savages known : 

, indeed, their very vices and .superstitions, dreadful as tliey are, frequently 
arise from untamed force of cliaracter and vigour of imagination, as the 
rankest weeds spring from the richest soil. 

Some traditional records of the principal tribes arc well condensed ; and 
the historical details, quoted from Pringle, relative to the patriotic usiuqier 
and pretended prophet, Makanna, are ronitintic and interesting. Upon the 
whole, we can only wish for many more such missionaries as Mr. Kay, and 
the fostering interference of a benevolent Government, to render the now 
wild Africa?id(irs' of the wilderness, in less than half a century, most im- 
portant allic.s to the British Crown in Africa. 
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The Heiress. ' 3 vols. 

Quite a modern faii-y tale. The Heiress is a fair damsel, who has been 
gifted, even in her cradle, with all sorts of good gifts— beauty, wealth, and 
every amiable quality ; yet, as in this world there is no sunshine without 
shade, or, as the old ballad has it, 

“ Every white has its black, 

And every sweet has its sour,** 

so the career of the fair Helen (such is the name of the heroine) has its 
chequers of light and shadow. The story opens by the “ gentle lady’s” 
return home, as an orphan, to the old ancestral hall, which she had lett 
with her parents in a vain quest of that health which they were not 
destined to find. The scene in the village church, which she visits, to gaze 
alone upon the tablet inscribed wiili their names, is very touching. We 
are soon in the very thick of the love adventures ; and never, since the 
days of Penelope, was gentle dame so beset with suilois. The first — “ a 
sublime sort of Wcrter-faced man ” — having to perfection the “ dear corsair 
expression — half savage, half soil,” very nearly cuts the work short in the 
first volume ; and as, evening after evening, the parties stand watching 
thunder-storms, moonlight skies, &c. &(4, we begin to wonder how the 
“ course of love” would run at all, w’ilhoiit an obstacle in the w'ay. For- 
tunately, the gentleman's temper is a veiy sufficient obstacle, and Helen 
refuses the fascinating Mr. Doimer on principle. Divers other lovers suc- 
ceed; and at last the Heiress makes a most charming feminine and indis- 
creet choice— when \vc say indiscreet, w e only mean as regards w'oiidly 
prospects. However, all eiids well at last, and we have the young couple, 
as the faiiy tales have it, “ living very happily all the rest of their lives.” 
The dialogues are lively and s})inled. 

A Report of the Method and Result of the Treatment for the Malignant 
Cholera, by small and frequently-repeated Doses of Calomel, with an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of the Complaint. By Joseph 
Ayre, M.D., Physician to several of the Charities in li\ill. 

So much has been written and published on the subject of “ the cholera,” 
and so little to encourage a hope of any remedy, still less of a specific, being 
discovered for It, that we are very sceptical when a new plan of treatment or 
cure Is announced, Taldng the sum total of reported cases and recoveries, it 
will be found that the latter bear to the former rather above the proportion of 
third; and this result has come out under great variety of treatment, and 
under as great variety of medical talent and cure, each pefson probably 
holding difl'erent opinions as to the origin and pathological conditions of the 
disease, which have led to the most strange and opposite practices in endea^ 
vouring to subdue it. Can it then be said that those wlp have struggled 
through the disease under siujli eorverimvntal treatment Have been cured f 
May it not rather in truth be said tnat they have escaped from the nimia 
diligentia medienrum by the strength of good constitutions and the repara- 
tive energies of nature ? Upon Dr. Ayre’s own show'ing, his treatment by 
small and frequently-repeated doses oY calomel, the proportion of deaths 
were only reduced from more than a third to a Ji/fh, being 43 out of 219 — 
a reduction far too small to warrant a conclusion that calomel must hence- 
forth be considered a specific remedy for so iniractable and rapidly-destruc- 
tive a disease. That it w as liiUy and fairly administered, our readers will 
judge when we state Dr. Ayre's own ivords on the subject 

“ The largest quantity of calomel taken iiy a patient of mine, one who reco- 
vered, was 580 grains, and the smallest about 15 or 20 by an infant, the medium 
amount being about 80, though many patients, and some of them children, took 
from 200 to 300 grains. No evil effects of any kind arose, either then or since ^ from 
the medicine: no severe ptyalism occurred in any case, and it was only to four 
persons that 1 thought it necessary to order anything to cx)rrect it.” 
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Dr. A 3 ^e considers the disease rather epidemic than contagious, and in 
this opinion we 1‘iilly concur. His theory of the disease is. 

That it consists essentially in an Interruption, and, in its malignant form, in 
a sudden and entire cessation, of the secretion of tlie liver ; and primarily, as the 
result of it, of a congestion of the portal circle or secretary system of veins of the 
liver ; and in the malignant kind, successively of those veins of the abdominal 
viscera and vertebral column whose frenous circulation is associated with them. 

That the remote cause of this state consists in a morbid irritation primaiily set 
Up in tlie stomach tuid bowels by a certain ma/ariaj assisted by unwholesome food ; 
that the malaria is of a specific nature, and generated in certain localities con* 
spicuous for defective drainage other definite peculiarities, and wrought into a 
state of malignancy by concurrent but inappreciable conditions of the atmosphere ; 
tliat the specitic malaria thus modified exerts its influence chiefly in the localities 
where it is generated, and wltere, from its concentration, it is imbued with the 
most power; and lastly, tliat it affects, within tlie range of Us iiiflueiice, almost 
€xc/imvelt/f those only of the community in whom a predisposition is induced by the 
habitual disuse of animal food, and by the derangement of the stomach and of the 
system, which has resulted from an exclusive and improper use of vegetable and 
fermenting diet.*' 

In this lies the secret why thepoor in this and all countries endured its 
attacks, and why the better-conditioned classes were almost wholly exempt 
from it. Dr. Ayre says — 

“ Of all the patients I saw in this town, not a dozen, out of upwards of two 
hundred, were in circunistances to procure meat daily, and many only once or 
twice a week, and some only very occasionally ; while the remainder, forming an 
immense majority, not at all.” 

Di’. Ayre’s treatment was giving one or two gi n ins of calomel with one or 
two drops of laudjimim evciy five or ten minutes, according to the urgency 
of tlie case: watching tlic decline of the disease, and widening the interval 
of giving the medicine to fifteen or twenty minutes. But little external 
treatment was adopted — chiefly mustard poidtices to the abdomen, and bags 
of warm sand to tno feet. 

Dr. Ayre is already lavourably known to the profession by his works on 
Dropsy and Disordered Digestion; and the present woik will not derogate 
from the character he has long held as a highly intelligent and talented 
physician. 

Aurungzebe. 3 vols. 

Tlie East has lately become a favourite domain of fiction. For a times 
its only associations were those of the inimitable Arabian Niglits ; bat of 
late there have been many modern associations. Mr. Fraser s “ Kiizzilbash” 
first introduced scenes of Indian history ; and liis sacking of Delhi, by 
Nadir Shall, was a true and terrible picture. The present volumes intro- 
duce a portion of one of the most extraordinary reigns of the Mogul dy- 
nasty. Aurungzebe w^as an unusual combination of opposite qualities. Do 
was brave, yet politic ; superstitious, yet making his very superstition mi- 
nister. to his purpose ; just when on the throne, yet scrupling at no ciime 
to obtain its possession. Asa man, the balance is fearfully against him ; 
as a monarch, he mwits the highest encomiums. The story is animated 
and various ; while the hero, as it is his bounden duty to do, gets into all 
sorts of scrapes. The revolt of the fakirs is a sti-iking feature in the t-ale, 
mid is spiritedly managed. It is a characteristic trait of Aurungzebe, that, 
in this rebellion, which at one time made him tremble on his throne, he 
armed one fanaticism against another, and gave his soldiers spells, which, 
he said, w'orn about the person, were securities of victory, — and securities 
they certainly were, for the belief in success is the first step to its achieve- 
ment. Tlie fakir Bnccas is an original sketch ; and the last scenes increase 
in interest. Th^re is some pleasant description ; and the Oriental charactei* 
is well preserved. 
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A Synopsis of Systematic Botany, as connected with the Plants admitted 
into the Pharmacopoeias ; accompanied by a Planisphere, showing the 
Class and Oder of the Medical Genera, according to Linneeus and 
Jussieu. By Thomas Castle, F.L.S. 

Mr. Castle is well known to the medical student as a compiler of elementary 
works on Surgery and Botany— his condensation of Sir Astlcy Cooper's 
Lectures into a cheap duodecimo having had a run among the hospital 
classes. The present work has a very neat and ingenious planisphere for a 
frontispiece, consisting of a revolving circular card, having engraved on it 
the twenty-four Linnsean botanical classes and orders ; and in three outer 
concentric circles are marked in succession the LinnsGan genera, the Lin- 
naean natural orders, and the orders according to the arrangement of 
Jussieu. We arc very unwilling to disparage any of Mr. Castle’s endejt- 
vours to communicate information to his younger bVethren, but we arc con- 
strained to say that tliere is more oi ingenuity than utility in the present 
production. Medical students must learn not medical only, but general 
botany in the fields, if they mean to learn it at all ; it is one of the clescriii- 
live sciences, and can be acquired only by personal exarninaliou of the oli- 
jeels described. The mere loading the memory with botanical terms, or 
the hard words of the Jussieuan syslem, cannot be called knowing or learn- 
ing botany, nor will it enable a student, to creep through an examination at ' 
Apothecaries’ Hall, where, if he has no other knowledge of the subject 
than what he has gained from books, he will assuredly be rejected. 

Pickeu’s Traditionary Stories. 2 vols. 

The two very entertaining volumes before us possess a double interest 
— one aiasing from the animated narratives of Mr. Pickon ; tlic other, from 
the fact that the legends have their oiigiii in real, not fictitious occiin-ences. 
There is something jiecuharly ))leasing in thus chasing the shadows of 
departed 1 imes, and giving to their characters and achievements a name 
and an habitation among ourselves. 

Tradition enables us to see, as through a dim glass, visions of gone by 
days ; and he who disperses the darkness, and enables us to behold, face to 
face, those who lui\e been known to us only as dreams, may be termed a 
moral necromancer, and cleser\es our thanks and gratitude. Albeit that 
Mr. Picken's style is, at times, uncouth and iinpolishe{l, tlicrc is a raciness 
and vigour about his descriptions, and an earnest ness in liis delineation of 
charact.er, which render his ])ro(luctions of more interest than, at the com- 
mencement, one would be led to suppose : get oyer tlie first or second 
page, and you are sure to go on with increased and hiereasing pleasure to 
the termination. “ Lady Barbara of Carlogbie and the Johnstones of 
Fairley” is a tale founded not upon one, but upon many traditions, and is 
replete witli incident, combining both power and sweetness ; tlie stoiy, 
showing the ill effects arising from uneciual marriages, w6uld dramatize 
admirably, and display, at the same time, an excellent moral. ** TJie Three 
Maids of Loudon” is a slight, but pleasing sketch of those who wooed after 
the lashioii of Sir Walter' Scott’s “ Lochinvar,” and will afford much plea- 
sure to readers who love adventure. “The Priors of Lawlord” is a 
long and varied legend ; interesting as a whole, but somewhat unequal in 
parts. The long conversations on theological subjects are, in our opinion, 
out of place; perhaps our Scottish friends' may not think so, — they are fond 
of controversy, consequently the dialogues are in keeping with the times. 
At all events, as they have but little connexion with the tale, it is easy to 
overlook them,— a plan wc need not recommend to practised novel-readers, 

“ The Hays and the Fight of Loncarty ” is a vivid and spirited sketch 
of what occurred in the 

“ Days when our King Robert rang.” 
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Indeed, we fire not acquainted with any who manage a short tale bettet 
than the author of “ The Dominie's Legacy/' 

The notes appended to these volumes are exceedingly interesting, and 
do much credit to Mr. Picken's research and selection; but we have a 
crow to pluck on the score of liberality; it does not become the inhabitant 
of one poor country to cast the poverty of another country in its teeth as a 
reproach. We consider the expression “ vermin,” applied to the unfortu- 
nate Irish, (who, Mr, Picken says, with some shadow of truth, " infest this 
country,'*) as a stain both upon Mr. Picken's page and reputation. All the 
world knows our author to be a Scotchman ; and, as Scotchmen are by no 
means celebrated either for their liberality of sentiment, their stay-at-home 
habits, or depth of purse, it would have been wiser in him to have looked at 
home before he coarsely stigmatized another nation. 

Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. Second Edition. 

We hail wdth real pleasure the re-appearance of this delightful volume. 
Its exterior has boon much improved ; and it makes an elegant addition to 
the library, without losing its attractions as one of the most entertaining 
companions we know of — in the field, or at the fire-side, —on the mountain's 
brow, or by the margin of some quiet river. 

We recommend friend How itt’s book to all classes of readers;— to the 
romantic, liecause of its acquaintance with whatever ennobles and directs, 
without destroying, the briglit influences of imagination ; — to the phi- 
losophic, because, devoid of cver}’thing like bigol ly or party spirit, it leads 
1 he mind to inquire and invesligatc with zeal and energ>% bearing still in 
remembrance the power “ w’hich is above all, and in fill.” To the young, 
llowiit's “ Book of the Seasons ” will pi-ove a little library of nalural know- 
ledge; and the poetic reader cannot fail to appieciatc the wise and genuine 
poetry with which Mary Howitt has enriched her husband's production. 

Nurse MWourncen. 

This is a little Irish story, belonging entirely to the sister island: it has 
not even found an English publisher, and the author is one quite unknowm 
to us ; but this we must say, that wc know not when we have met so charm- 
ing a tale. It is full of nature and pathos, and told with tlie most touching 
simplicity. It is the liistory of a child whose father contracts a second 
marriage, and is supj)osed to be told by her nurse. It deserves to be uni- 
versally read ; and to be so, it only requires to be known. 


THE ANNUALS. 

The season of the Annuals is again with us, reminding us, too soon, that 
winter is at hand. Our readers are aware, that this pleasant, if not pro- 
fitable, class of works, was introduced into England as Christmas presents ; 
but one untoward circumstance or another has contributed to fonvard their 
publication so long before the “ rolling year ” brings round the merriest of 
its months, that they are now almost as much Easter Offerings as New 
Year’s Gifts. Tiic evil is great; it is a sort of annual fehde ee, and is 
contributing to the downfall of a race the extinction of which we shall re- 
gret. We could better spare better works: like the crysanthemum in the 
garden, they enliven the paths of literatuie when productions of greater 
value are away from us. They make no very heavy claims upon our time 
and purse, but they are gay and gladsome things, and, as Souvenirs, 
Friendship Offerings, or Keepsakes, always welcome to our tkble. In 
October, however, they arc out of place; and, but that duty compels a 
jircsent inspection, we should leave the external covers unbroken, and lay 
them aside until the snow was around us, and the wind howl^ about the 
well-closed windows, w'hile we sat by the cheerful fire and laughed its 
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threats to scorn. We must, however, introduce to our readers the AnniiaJa 
for 1834,— although we may not live to see the year they propose to comme- 
morate. We shall class them accordin|i^ to their respective ages, com- 
mencing with 

The Forget Me Not. 

It is always a pleasant volume,— and, at least, does not grow weaker with 
increasing years. Although the parent of a score of flourishing children, it 
maintains and establishes its claim to rival in vigour and beauty the best 
among the many to which it has given birth ; with us its claim will continue 
undisputed. Here we have eleven prints, some of surprising excellence, 
and few below mediocrity. The frontispiece is perhaps the best; it is 
from a drawing by Hart, of whose high talents we have had frequent 
occasion to speak. “ The Gi cat Balas Kuby is accompanied by a fine and 
spirited tale by Miss Lawrence, who has dwelt so long and so ardently 
among the legends of the olden tin*?. “ Chains of the Heart” is the print 
that succeeds it, with a story in which wc recognize the master-hand to 
which the “Forget Me Not ’ has been long indebted. “The Mother’s 
Picture ” is not one of Mr. Stone's happiest efforts. Front and W. Westall 
have contributed two excellent landscapes. “ Victoria" pleases us least of 
any, unless it be the “Julia" of Mr. Wood. “Scottish Haymakers,” by 
Kidd, is a sweet print ; and the accompanying letterpress, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, one of the best things in the volume. The literature of the 
“ Forget Me Not" is this year, at all events, above par. The coniributors 
seem to have done their l)est, and they consist for the most part of writers 
“known to Fame." “The Will" is one of Miss IMitlbrd’s most pleasant 
stories, and “ Tibbie Tnglis " one of Mary Howitt's happiest ])allads. Mr. 
•Stone, an American, and “ the Old Sailor," appear to be exclusively the 
proj)orty of Messrs. Ackermann ; the one is an able assistant, the other an 
efficient “help.” On the whole we congratulate the edilor on the 
successful results of his annual labours, and hope to do so for many years 
to come. 

Friendship’s Offering. 

Mr. Pringle, the editor of “ Friendship’s Offering " — we are at a loss to 
conceive why so excellent a name is withheld from the title-page of the 
book — has for many years succeeded in rendering his volume the best of the 
Annuals, as far as its literary contents can make it so ; but the publishers 
arc not equally fortunate as regard.s the embellishments. With the 
exce])tion of two or three, those before us are exceedingly meagre. Two of 
Mr. Richter’s, and one by Mr. Pastorini, are almost enough to prevent the 
“Friendship's Offering” ever being a friendship's offering from us ; to say 
nothing of the “Ball Room,” and the mournful-looking lady “ISiahd." 
But we have amends : the portrait, after Jackson, is very beautiful. Our 
copy happens to be a bad impression. The background is “ rotten," and it 
is printed in a slovenly manner. Still we can perceive and estimate the 
beauty of this plate. The frontispiece is a sweet subject ; “ The Devotee," 
by J. M. Moore, a young artist of great promise. “ Innocence,” from a 
painting by Parris, is also a delicious print. We cannot say as much of 
another production of the same pencil — “ The Absent.” There is a fine 
landscape by Martin, the only one of his that wc perceive in the Annuals of 
this year. If our praise of the illustrations has lieen somewhat qualiffed, 
we may safely speak of the literary contents in terms of unniinglcd approba- 
tion, and place the contributions of Hie editor among the best in the 
volume. The book is perhaps a little too Scotch ; the themes are for the 
most parC Scotland, and Scottish men and women ; but for this, if a fault, 
we are amply compensated by their excellence and deep interest. Lcitch 
Ritchie, Bariy Cornwall, Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Coleridge, Banim, 
Charles Tayler, Whitehead, and a host of other admirable and distinguished 
writers, have united to work out the contents, and they have laboured to 
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^ood purpose. The book \rill bear reading fSrom beginning to end. We 
make no exception, for we have not found a single weak or faulty page ; 
and sOt mt once more offer our Annual thanks and congratulations to Mr. 
Pringle. 

The Literary Souvenir. 

We are unable to compliment Mr. Watts this year. His volume is 
inferior, in all respects, to any of the nine by which it has been preceded. 
Setting aside William and Mary Howitt, his list of contributors is exceedingly 
meagre ; and the plates, with one or two exceptions, are poor in design and 
wretched in execution. We write this “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
because we cannot forget that Mr. Watts was the first to give to the class 
of works introduced among us from the German, a far higher character 
than their original importer ever contemplated for them. If he has suffered 
competitors to outstep him in the race, the fault is all his own. He has 
announced a new series, to commence with the next volume. He must 
summon all his energies, and call upon all his friends, to aid him in the. 
task, or he will never regain the advantage he has lost. His “ New Scries ” 
ihust be new altogether— or the consequences will be that the “ Souvenir,” 
once' by much the best of the Annuals, will be the lowest of the class. 
Above all, he must not continue under the impression that saving is always 
gain ; it is often far otherwise. 

The Amulet. 

Although we cannot exclude “ The Amulet ” from the annual list, there 
are circumstances (we advoj-ted to Ihem more distinctly last year) which 
prevent our commenting upon it either in the w^ay of praise or blame. As 
far as we are concerned, it must rest upon its o\vn merits, whatever they 
may be. 

r Tlie Landscape Annual. 

Mr. Roscoc is an excellent compiler. He lias contrived, from year to 
year, to lay before us a very interesting, and, we may add, valuable book, 
in whicli he has so judiciously blended fact with* fiction as at once lo 
amuse and inform the reader. The volume for the present year contains 
“ The Tourist in France.” The illustrations (in number twenty-six) are 
all fipom the pencil of J. H. Harding, and very beautiful they are, the sub- 
jects w^ell chosen, and the peculiar cliaractcr of the se\ oral places skilfully 
preseived. The engravers have, with few exceptions, done justice to the 
painter ; and, altogether, tlie fifth volume sustains, if it do not^ add to, 
the reimtation whicli its predecessors have gained. It is a marvellously 
cheap book. 

The Comic Offering. 

Miss Sheiidan is welcome, although the weather is yet too sunny — too 
much of the glad and gay in nature — to enjoy her company as w^e shall do 
when the sleet and the storm bid the fire blaze on the cheerful hearth. 
This is a most ungallant complaint ; and we trust the fair editor will take 
the sentence only as it is meant. In truth, her book, at least, should have 
been kept for November ; it might then have saved many a precious life. 
We shall keep it until long evenings and blue de^Os prevail, and so arm 
ourselves with it as to become omnipotent against the evil influence of 
l)oth. Meanwhile we have dipped into it, found it full of fun, read one 
excellent story by Lady Clarke, half-a-dozen merry poems by the editor, 
grinned over a score of puns — not tlie less welcome for being old friends 
iji a new dress, — and laughed “ until our sides did ache” at the admirable 
wood-cuts that so abound in the volume. 

The Picturescpic Annual, 

The first— but it will not be the last— of Mr. Charles Heath's pleasant 
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and profitable family. Rumour is loud in praise of the ** Keepsake,'* the 
“ Book of Beauty,” and the work of Turner ; and we look for them with 
anticipations of deop delig^ht. The ** Picturesque ” contains twenty-one 
views on the sea-coasts of Fi’ance, from the drawings of Mr. Stanfield : 
they are all of exceeding beauty, and engraved with extreme care. But 
Mr. Heath has, in this respect, an advantage over all his competitors. A 
print carelessly executed never passes through his hands : hij^ own studio 
IS full of competent artists to finish, and hirs own eye quick to detect any 
incompleteness, before a work is issued to the public under the sanction of 
his name. Mr. Ritchie has done his part well : he is the very perfection of 
short and exciting story-tellers ; and, withal, a good collector of useful 
information. His style is at once clear and forcible ; and he possesses the 
hap])y knack of carrying the read^'i* on with him from page to page, with- 
out the wearying of a moment. The “ Picturesque” is not only a beautiful, 
hut an useful book. 


The Oriental Annual. 

This is, at least, a novelty in Annuals ; the views are all in India, and 
all by Mr. Danioll, iVom sketches taken on the spot. Many of the 
scones are nKiginliccnl in the extreme. Art a])pears to have combined 
with Nature in order to produce all the imagination pictures of the gor- 
geous, the grand, and the l)eautifiil in the “ lich East.” Mr. Daniell has 
not been fortunate in his selection of engravers; few of them have done 
justice to his admirable designs. Neither can we congratulate him on his 
destiny in being associated with the Rev. Hobart Gaunter. This gentle- 
man writes too much like a clergyman — we mean no disrespect either to 
him or to his calling —he does not warm with his su]>jecl: the splendours 
of art and the glories of nature become tame matters under his pen ; and 
\ve miir\ el how lu' w’ho has seen them can so ill describe wbat he has seen. 

The Landscape All)iira. 

Although the plates in this volume have been seen before, they have, for 
u.s, a very considerable interest. The other Landscape Annuals have 
sought and found their attractions abroad : this confines itself to home ; 
and among the scenery of our own country the artist is never at a loss. 
“ Great Britain Illustrated,” in fifty-nine view's, for fifteen shillings, ^ay 
surely expect purchasers. 11 is w'ell worth the money : beautifully iirinted, 
elegantly bound, and containing a mass of information relative to the more 
important or pictures(jue points in Great Britain — it may safely ask and 
exjiect a word of recommendation from us. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-Not. 

Perhaps there is not one of the Annuals that more fully sustains its pro- 
fessed object than the “Juvenile Forget-me-Not” of Mrs. S. C. Hall. Its 
jjlates are pretty and pleasing, and its literary contents admirably suited 
lor the young. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book. By L. E. L. 

We have permitted this volume to remain until the close of our notice, 
although it is justly entitled to be jilaced at the head of it. Some years 
have passed since Miss Landon jiroduccd a long and connected poem : her 
jien has pot been laid aside. From time to time we have had ample proofs 
that her mind neitlier “ sUmihered nor slept;” but we have looked with 
anxiety for the appearance of her muse to claim another wreath in addition 
to those she had so nobly won. The poets have of late deserted Parnassus. 
As if satisfied with their glories, they sat themselves calmly, if not wuth 
indifference, at the base of the sacred liill, and smiled at the many small 
wits who essayed in vain to occupy the stations they had left, But they 
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will yet assert their rij2;ht ; and the time of .their second advent is perhaps 
nearer at hand than we have been led to ima^ne. The ** Zenana" is a 
poem lonji^r, we believe, than any Miss Landon has yet produced, — we do 
not hesitate to add, it is also better. If there be less of the wild luxuriance 
of fancy, there is more of the full ripeness of intellect ; if our amazement 
be less, our admiration is greater; — there is the same rich store of true 
poetiy, the new produce of an inexhaustible mine. The poem is throughout 
one of rare beauty and deep pathos, and, moreover, shows a profound 
knowled^re of subjects, to become acquainted with which one would imapjine 
a lifetime too brief. Our readers should be made aw^are that the plates 
W'ere all placed before the writer, who was then called upon to write, so 
that each mi^j^ht be distinctly refeired to in the text— a task of immense 
difficulty under any circumstances, but especially so wiien the views were 
all in a country with w'hich the poetess could have had little, if any, ac- 
quaintanceship. The task has been triumphantly accomplished ; and our 
marvel at lier inj2;emiity is almost equal to our admiration of her f>;enius. 
Our space will not permit us to extract, to detail the various incidents, or, 
indeed, to explain the peculiar character of the ])oem ; but w'c refer our 
readers to the “ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book" for the lichcsl treat the year 
can give them. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medlcliiej by Dr. 
Copland, Part II., 8vo., 9«. 

Bufsell's History of Modern Europe, new 
edition, 4 volg., 8vo., 21. 

Tranalatlona of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Latin Prise Poems, 2d series, foolscap 8vo., 
7a. f»d. 

The Oriental Anmiul, for 1834, 8vo., 21r. 
morocco. 

The Prose W'’ork6 of John Milton, imperial 
8vo., 25r. 

Th^/History of Herodotus, with Notes, by 
A. Negris, 2 vols., 12mo., Us. 

The Landscape Annual for 1831. 8vo., 215., 
bound ; royal Rvo„ 21. 125. 8d. 

Sketches In Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by an 
American, 8vo., 165. 

A NorratlTe of Four Voyages in the Chinese 
Seas. &e., by Captain 11. MurTcll, 8vo., 155. 

A Compendium of Osteology, by Oeo. %Vitt, 
M.n., 4to. 75. 6d. 

Vues Plttoresqiies des plus belles Eglises, 
&c. de I'Arcbitecture Gothlque, par L. Lange, 
Liv. 1., 125. plain, 165. India. 

Horins Woburnensis, by Jas. Forbes, 8vo.» 
2l5. cloth J rsynl 8ro. Proofs, 21. 2s. i ditto 
coloured, 21. 125.' 6d. 

Forget Me Not. 18.84, 125 bds. 

I^OTtrult Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
ro^l 8vo., 11. 135. half-bound ; 4to. proofs, 3/. ; 
ditto before letters, 41. 

A History and Description of Modern Wines, 
by Cyrus Bedding, 8vo., iSs. 

Herbert Lacy, by T. H. Lister, Esq., the 
author of Granby, forming the tenth monthly 
set of Colburn’s Modem Novelists, a selection 


of the best works of Action from llte pens of 
living writers, price only 45. per vol., bound 
in morocco cloth. 

Gallery of Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, Part VI , IOa*. 6rf. ; Proofs, 185.; India, 
215,; ditto before loiters, 1/. ll.v. Grf. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1834, 12v. morocco. 

Westward Ho, a Novel, bylhc author of the 
•* Dutchman’s Fireside,” 2 vols., l2mo ,6s. 

Jackson’s Observations on Lukes, 4io., 125. 
boards. 

Jullien’s Ilinom^tre, or Moral W'atch to indi- 
cate the Occiipalionsof each Day,12ino.,45.6d. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 
1834,215. 

Aurungzebe, a Tale of Alraschld, 3 vols., 2/5, 

The Heiress, a Novel, 3 volB.,8vo.,l/.ll5.6d. 

The Literary Souvenir, for 1834, 125. mo- 
rocco. 

Heath’s Pictsresque Annual, for 1834,215. 
morocco. 

^ Table of the Reciprocal Distances of the 
Principal Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, 
on a large sheet, l5. Gd. sewed. 

The Landscape Album, for 1834, 8vo , \5s. 
morocco. 

Travels and Researches in Caffrarla, by S. 
Kay, 12mo., 65, 

Hnn.sard’s ligates, three sessions, Vol. 
XVIIl. 4th of Session 1833, 8vo., 305. bda.; 1/. 
13s. 6d. half-morocco. 

Excursions In New South Wales, Western 
Australia, &c., by Lieut. Breton, with Plates, 
8vo., 145. bds. 

The Amulet, for 1934, 125. morocco. 

Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1834,85. mor. 
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**A Dictionary of Materia Medlca. com- 
prisingf also Practical Pharmacy, General 
Therapeutics, and Medical Jurlsprudeiice» 
with Toxicology.” 

The Second Volume of the Works of the 
Author of ** Corn-La\r llhymes.'' 

A '* Treatise on Field Fortification, and 
other Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Field Engineer,” by Capt. J. S. Mucanlay. 

A new Novel, entitled ” Cecil Hyde,” is 
announced. 

A new Historical Novel, entitled ** Barna- 
dlstoii,” a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 

The “ Language of Flowers,” with illustrn> 
live plates. 

” Roman Coins ; from the earliest period of 
the Uoinan Coinage to the extinction of tin 
empire under Constantine Palmologus, with 
Observations on some of the most remarkable,” 
&c., by J. Y. Akernian. 


The third and concluding volume of " Col. 
Bodges* Narrative of the Expedition to Por- 
tugal.” 

” Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or 
Colloquies on the Errors and Improvements 
of Society.” 

” The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Library 
of Divinity, with an original Introductory 
Essay to each author ;*' edited by the Rev. 11. 
Cuttermule, U.D., and the Rev. H. Stebblng, 
M.A. 

** An Essay on the Roman Villas of the 
Augustan Age, their Architectural Disposition 
and Enrichments, and the Reinuiiis of Roman 
Domestic Edifices discovered in Great Bri- 
tain.” By Thomas Muulc. 

“The Bunk of the Uiiveiiliig,” un Exposi- 
tion, uith Notes. ^ 

Mokunnu, or the Laud of llie Savage, In 3 
Tols. 


FINE ARTS. 

WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Thr Second annual Winter Exliibition of the Works of Deceased and Living 
Painters of the English School has been opened during the month, and 
under circumstances that justify us in congratulating those by whom the 
plan was originally formed and subsequently carried into action. It was a 
rare sight to see the works of our great masters drawn from their solitude 
in some ancient Jiall, or remote gallery, to gratify and instruct the artists of 
our own time, and to enlighten the amateur on a subject of which he was 
comparatively ignorant ; or, at least, upon which his ideas had been chiefly 
gathered from ill-engraved prints. SevxTal of the finest productions of Sir 
Joshua, Gainsborough, and Wilson, are now at the rooms in Suffolk- street, — 
so many models upon which the present race may form their tables, and by 
which they may be guided to future excellence. Sir W. W. Wynn is the 
chief contributor of Wilson's pictures; Admiral Tollemaclie of thole by 
Gainsborough and Reynolds. The exhibition is, however, yet in its infancy. 
If the present exceed in value and utility that of last year, those that are to 
follow must he of far greater excellence. The various stores throughout 
the country must be thrown open ; it is a matter in which all who love art 
are deeply interested ; and the possessors of the many gems scattered 
throughout the kingdom will, doubtless, lend liberally to forw’ard an object 
that cannot but lead to the most beneficial results. We could ourselves 
point out many to whom applications would alone he necessary to enrich the 
gallery in Suffolk-street, to an extent infinitely beyond the wealth it can at 
present boast. The season at which the exhibition takes place is, moreover, 
favourable to the object, inasmuch as collectors would feel but little incon- 
venience to strip the walls of their town-houses, — the pictorial adornments 
of which are more easily accessible during the infancy of the institution. 
We have mentioned thli works of Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough, ,jas 
the more attractive of the exhibition ; but it contains also those of Hogarth, 
ZoflFani, Hoppner, Morland, Romney, Barry, Fuseli, Opie, Northcote, &o. 
&c. ; with a plentiful and pleasant sprinkling of pictures by artists who 
are yet, comparatively, on tlie road to that fame which their predecessors 
achieved.' Mr. Charles Landseer has, among others, a sweet cabinet pic- 
ture— Clarissa Harlowc, in the room of the Sheriff’s Officer, —which cannot 
fail to establish him as a worthy competitor of his more eminent brother. 
Linton's view of ancient Veii is an admirable landscape. Mr. J. B. Pyno 
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exhibits three excellent paintings. He is, we believe, a new exhibitor in 
London ; but of the rapid accumulation of ** commissions " there enn be no 
doubt. Hr. Cooper is not so good here as we have seen him elsewhere ; one 
fine picture is destroyed by the introduction of an old man in the corner, in 
wretched perspective, and worse taste. Two paintings by T. Creswick 
attracted our especial notice. Mr. R. B. Davis is, as usual, excellent in his 
” portraits of animals,” and country scenes. A fancy portrait, “ Lady Betty,” 
by Mr. Stone, calls for a word of praise ; “ a scene on the Medway, by 
A. Priest,” — a name with which we are not familiar, — pleased us much. “ The 
Water Colour Room” is also rich in excellent works, both of the old and 
modern painters ; but the principal attraction here is the collection of por- 
traits of illustrious characters of the reign of Queen Elizaheth, painted in 
enamel by Mr. Bone. These alone are sufficient to form an exhibition. 
Altogether we augur well of the plan, from this second winter exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists. They have merited and received very exten- 
sive encouragement and support. It has been gratifying to the friends of 
ait to find tbeir exertions increasing from year to year, and their improve- 
ment manifest. It is with pleasure, therefore, we transcribe the following 
remarks, introductory to the catalogue. 

** The Society of British Artists, on opening their second annual winter exhibi- 
tion of the works of deceased and living painters of the Kiiglisli school, claim, with 
some degree of confidence, the ])atroiiage of the British ])iiblic. Tliat chiim rests 
on several grounds. — lu the fu*st ]>lace, the exhibition disjdays specimens of the 
works of nearly seventy artists, -whose talents were admitted l>y their contempora- 
ries, and whose reputation lias been subsequently confirmed by general consent. In 
the next place, it is evident that an exhibition oi the works of celebrated deceased 
masters is calculated to benefit, in an essential degree, the race of living artists, 
who will here have an opportunity of carefully inspecting, and deriving instruction 
from, many of those pictorial efforts which are the pride and honour of the British 
school.' ' 

“ For the purpose of more cffectaally accomjdishing the latter olyect, the Society 
have placed the productions of the living in close contai't with some of the best 
performances of the dead; in order that, by an attentive examination, the emulous 
artist of the present day may ascertain the means by which his most favoured pre- 
decessors attained their high and justly deserved reputation. With this especial 
view the Society have invited those exhibitors who are not enrolled amongst its 
members to work on their pictures for two days prior to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion ^ being of ojiiuion that as much may be acquired by toudiing on their own 
works, in tlie presence of so many fine originals, us by making mere cold copies 
from the most admired productions of others.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved by J. II. Robinson, from the 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

We believe this print will be universally acknowledged as the most perfect 
specimen of Britisli engraving. To our minds, it is without a rival, although 
we have tto more excellent works of Sharpe in our memory, and the most 
lauded of more recent engravers within our reach. We regard it as a [trium- 
phant refutation of the assertion, that however we[may excel our coiltinental 
neighbours in small and highly-finished plates, we are yet behind them in 
the hij^her and nobler walks of art. We venture to affinui that no en- 
graver in Europe can excel this example ; but we are not bold enough to 
we have not other engravers besides Mr. Robinson who can equal 
it. T!he painting is one of Lawrence's happiest — a striking likeness of the 
great author, yet taken in the mood and at a time when a man would most 
deshe to send his semblance down to posterity. It is a most pleasant picture 
— one that will take the place of all others in the esteem of t^e millions to 
whom the great painter of human nature was dear. 
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Portrait of Miss Peel, engraved by Cousins, from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

This print is a fitting and a worthy companion to that of young Lambtou* 
so much and so justljr lauded a few years ago. It represents a lovely girl 
playing with her dog, in the midst of a rich landscape ; it is painted with 
all the delicacy and skill of the great British artist, and has been admirably 
rendered by Mr. Cousins. 

The Sea Shore ; engraved by C. Lewis, from a drawing by Bonnlngton. 

There is much artist<like feeling in this print ; a little more flnisk would 
have made it a more desirable acquisition. The works of Bonnington have 
yet to receive justice at the hands of the engraver. 


THE DRAMA. 

COVENT-G AUDEN AND DRURY-LANE. , 

The hopes of the drama arc now vested in a monopoly. The same corps 
of theatricals may, at times, l)e seen at both liouses during the same even- 
ing. On this arrangement, and others of a similar stathp, we may otter 
some remarks on a future occasion. The effect of the present management 
has hitherto been to revive the plays of Shakspeare, and other standard 
dramas. On the night of the opening of the theatres, the play of the 
Tempi*sti as altered and emasculated, and patched and spoiled, bv the pro- 
fane handling of Drj'dcn and Davenant, was performed, in which Macready 
sustained, with considerable ability, the })art of Prospero. Mrs. Sloman, 
too, has made her rc-aiipearance, "after txn absence of six years. She has, 
since her first evening of performance, sustained the character of Isabella, 
in the Falal Marria^r : of Mrs. Haller, in the stranger; and some others. 
We have seen suflicient of her to authorize an opinion that slie is not cal- 
culated to sustain a falling cause. Her acting is at times vigorous and 
dignified, vehement and commanding: but in the amiable and more tender 
emotions she is rather deficient, Tlicre is a grace of action, and less of 
those minor qualifications generally, that, though not the prominent cha- 
racteristics of a good actor, arc equally essential to success. In tlie mad 
scene in Isabella, there were parts where she played admirably. Her voice 
is powerful, and her physical sticngth appears sufficient to enable her to 
go through the most arduous parts uith an unabated encrgj% which will 
greatly induce success in characters such as Isabella. As ftclvidera she 
did not succeed; there was a want of feminine tenderness and affectionate 
solicitude, without which this character (the audience scarcely ever sym- 
pathizing with the traitress Belvidcra) is worse than uninteresting. Mr. 
Macready has been adding fresh laurels to his theatrical crown, and has 
convinced us more than ever of h« excellence, and of what industry and 
study will do to supply the ]>laee of natural qualification. With a most 
unmusical voice, Mr. Macready has acquired the art of uttering sentimients. 
of deep feeling with a touching pathos that is irresistible. J udapentj^ and 
a sound taste, have made him, from apparently unfitting materims, the' Wt 
actor now on the stkge. As the Stranger, he was really great. His buiNst 
of grief, when he exclaims, “ Villain ! of what a woman hast thou^ rob1[|ed 
mef' was delivered with a poignancy— a bitterness— perfectly thrilling; In 
all his representations he has suppoited the same high character. 

One o'Clocht^or the Wood Demon, has been dramati;ged as an afterpiece 
As a spectacle it has good.points, but beyond that we cannot extend our 
praise. A pleasing melodrama called the Ferry and /Ac ilfiV/ has been 
more recently produced. It is said to be taken from the French LeMeurder 
de Livonie, and is written by Mr. Pocock, It is the means of introducing 
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some splendid pictorial effects. Mr. Macreedy has also been personating 
Werner, tawhicb character we offer him the highest praise when we say 
hedidj^l^ce. Wc have no doubt that the ensuing month will afford us 
more ai^e room for criticism. 

AJhidy of great musical promise is expected to appear shortly in the cha- 
racter Rosina at Drury Lane. Her name is Atkinson, and she is the 
pupil of a foreigner.' 

The lessee has engaged* Mr. Warde. 

The play of Antony and Cleopatra is adveiiised for representation. It 
has been alterejd by Mr. Macready. 


HAYMARKET THKATRK. 


The season of this theatre is now drawing to a close. We cannot let 
this, however, take place without offering our testimony in fiivour of the 
^Ijmellent management, judicious and sometimes brilliant performances, to 
^ich we have been a delighted witness. There has throughout the sum- 
mer months been a run of novelties, attractive and various in their character 
asl^i^^ver offered by a public caterer to theatrical laslc. During the last 
monwjt^ere was, however, one grand failure, for which the manager 
canscarcely be considered responsible, the merits and demerits of a liret- 
rate actor not always appearing at rehearsals. We allude to the production 
of Othello with the part of the Moor most savagely maltreated by some gentle- 
man, whose name escapes us, from New York. The horrors of the man of 
aickly refinement at being compelled to listen to the drawlers and ranters of 
Shakspeare in a country barn, could not be more overwhelming than our 
own at witnessing this effort of bad taste and imbecility. In one part only, 
through the wiiole of the tragedy, did our friend the American act like a 
rational biped, and that was in a minor portion of the play, where Othello 
reproves Michael Cassio for his quarrel and drunkenness. In this inferior 
scene he acted well. But in those parts where the Moor s breast, that vol- 
cano bf passion, emits its doubts, its fears, its murderous resolves, its ex- 
quisite anguish, he ranted, he raved, he played the part of a tragic* haide- 
quih. -P When he kneels with lago, and declares his intention of being 
revenged, he literally leaped to a kneeling posture, in a method that was 
truly grotesque. It was meant to express the sudden resolve of passion, 
but it was a contemptible failure. When the Moor finds out his terrible 
error, his consternation was childish, and what ought to have been pathetic 
was but a maudlin whine. ThrougViout the piece his acting was bad ; and 
so strong at one time was the disapprobation of the audience at the false 
conceptions and ludicrous ranting, that an universal hiss assailed llie unfor- 
tunate d<^butant. This was lob nmcli, and prohaWy mliny of the subse- 
quent failures in points that might have been made hits, is fairly attributable 
to this discouraging circumstance. A more complete failure, however, we 
have scarcely ever 'witnessed. 

Mr. Elton played lago, and in such a manner as to impjrove the good 
opinion vm have always entertained of him. His conception was correct, 
nor did he overstrain in his efforts to act up to it. Could he but conquer 
b^self of one vice, he might, with pains and study, make himself a nrst- 
j^6!i’actor,--we allude to a mettiod he has of gasping, distending his 
qoMIs, fl/bd,a certain ** hanging of the nether lip/' tl^at always looks forced 
anodisagreeable. It is a straining after effect, andm attempting to give 
pndue importaifee to commonplace speeches. There is too, at times, a stu-r 
cpolness that appears the result of prodigious effort— such painstaking 
td^e <»lm ! He should rid himself of this, and trust more to the dignity of 
il«nti|n^t expressed by his author. Often an actor loses piuch of the applause 
AatfSift, would "rec we, by artificially giving a ^lloquial sentence, or even 
in delivering a poetic idea, by not restnig suffiei^ly ^ the, beauty of what 
he delivers, and aiming to render it additionally impmant the meretri- 
cious display of action and redundant emphasis. Over-act^ is the fault 
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of Wr. Elton, and if he strhne to cure ifc he may yet advanceio one of 
the highest positions in his profession. , 

Mr. vining is a gentleman who never violates taste, and he coilteecm^tfy 
made a very good Michael Cassio. Tliere was something too niiich^^ the 
light-comedy air in it, but, on the w^ole the part was well sustaih^^i^; We 
would counsel him, by tli^ by,' to pay more attention to the dressing of his 
parts ; in fact, to make a study of it, and take for his model Mr. Jones, late 
of Covent Garden, who w^as the most exmiisite in this way of any actor we 
remember, and he made it tell well : Mr. Vining should do th^ame. This 
remark is drawn from us not so much by his costume in Michael Cassio, 
though it was far from unexceptionable, as from the way he dressed Count 
Almaviva, in the Marriage of Figaro, The Count is high in station and 
presumed to be wealthy, and should be attired accordingly; but Mr. Vining 
scamps his outer man in the faded dress of a dragoon subaltern. 
throw out this hint to the lively and clever Mr. Vining in perfect good idl- 
ing, and with the best intention. He is deservedly a favourite with the audi» 
ence, and vre would gladly make him more so. ^ f. 

Uncle John, a farce from the prolific pen of Mr. Bucks! one, just 

been brought out, and it is most certainly a palpable hit. Mr. W. furren, 
who pei‘Sohatcs ITncle John, is everything that a ludicrous imagination can 
picture of a gentleman of sixty, who is everlastingly proclaiming his juve- 
nility of constitution. He is a more comic Major Longbow on the theme pi* 
muscle, and with a droll triumph, quite inimitable, challenges his intended 
wife, Eliza (Mrs. Humby), to feci his biceps. We will not attempt to un^ 
ravel the plot, as we cannot afford the necessary space, but must not passbn 
without giving our meed of praise to Mr. Strickland and Mrs. Glover. The 
gentlemtan is makwg^ rapid strides towards assuming a station equal in 
rank to Mr. Farren, though the old man of tJie one is very different to 
that of the other ; agreeing, liowever, in one point, namely, their bfuth to 
nature. Tlie lady is as she always is— busy, bustlizig, meddling, ex- 
cellent. 

But, perhaps, the greatest treat of all— and wc have been speakittg of 
treats— is to witness the performance of Mr. Farren, as Item, in the Steward, 
When his hoarded treachery is discovered, thci-e are parts in his acting 
from which Kean might have copied. 

• There liave been many operas performed, inwhicb Miss Paton has taken 
the prominent clniracters. Of this lady w'c have seen nothing to induce us’to 
alter our original opinion. Without again alluding to her singing, we could 
wish that she w'oidid attend a little more to acting — a matter that vocalists 
too much despise/ Jit) more the part of a lady, tliaii it is of an actress^ 
to bring out wbrds’Wiin a gas]> ; and Miss Paton, at times, appears to give 
birth to utterance with a choking sort of effort that is really painful fp wit- 
ness. 

Of the othpr actors, we have nothing to offer that our space -will admit. 

VICTOI^TA THKATUE. ♦ 


Mr. Knowles has been playing during the latter part of the month with 
considerable success. Mr. Warde has enacted Richard. A new paece, 
entitled Margaret^ Gfiost, has been produced, and very deserve^siy 
tracted audiences. Jte merits are more scenic than dramatic. In sevlm, 
divertisements MadfR Rosier has appeared, and proved t(;i^ur satisfactiM 
that she is the best dancer now in London. ^ 


THE STRAND THEATRE. 


This little theatre has been closed by order of the Load ©feambcrlaiui—'^ 
circumstance we cannot b A yegi*et . The Howiwas the stock piece, 

and previously tp (^ciaPinterference, Mr. Wrench and Mr. J. Rt^isell 
sustmned thd^ifi^BRnt .parts most inimitably— Mr. J. Russell making the 
best FrencHAe^ji we ever saw on the stage. ^ ^ 

VOV.— VOL. SIIIXIX. NO. (jjiv. ^ 2 b 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Lekincfck or The Sleepless Woman, is the title of the piece with which 
this the^e comm^ced its performances. It is a tale of niost dreadM 
diabkrie^ and has ^eat scenic merit. The tomb of Memphis is a most 
amazing affair, and the machinery that must be brought into play to contri- 
bute to the vastness of the effect must be prodigious. Mrs. Waylett, in the 
course of the piece, sings some most beautiful ballads ; and the acting of 
Mrs. Yates is, as usueS, unexceptionable. The finished elocution of this 
lady is perfectly musical, and it is a perfect pleasure to listen to her delivery 
of a common sentence. 

A drama founded on ihc pathetic tale of Grace Huntley, written by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, and published in the Amulet, has been produced and acted with 
the greatest possible success. Teaching a familiar moral, and calculated to 
make an impression on the mind from the career of crime, that is made 
to appear so revolting, we anticipate the greatest populaiity for this piece. 
The acting of Mrs. Yates, in this instance, was excellent. Mr. Buckstone 
and Mr. John Reeve were, as they always are, mirthful and funny, and 
enlivened the piece by the drollery of their acting. 

A farce, entitled P.P., or The Man and the Tiger, was produced on 
Monday ; it is full of broad whim, and appears likely to have a run. Mr. 
Yates, as Splashley, is excellent. 


VARIETIES. 

The Established Church . — From returns lately transmitted from the 
different dioceses of England and Wales, and published in the Fiirliamentary 


Papers, wc extract the following results ; — 

T&tal mimber of resident clergy ...... 4649 

Non-resident by exemption • • . • . 2506 

Non-resident by license ..... 1966 

Cases not included among exemptions and licenses . 1404 

, Miscellauenus cases 33 

Total number of benefices 1 0560 


6f those non-resident by exemption 20fi0 are resident on other benefices; 
2CC arc ecclesiastical, collegiate, and cathedral officife ; 94 resident fellows, 
tutors, or officers- of tlie universities; and GO are exempted for various other 
causes. Of those non-resident by license 1227 are prevented from residing 
by the want or unfitness of the parsonage-houses; 418 by infirmity ; and 
the remainder by various other causes. Of the third class of non-residents 
509 are tSascs of absence without license or exemption; but of these 478 
^ perform the duties of their respective parishes ; 412 returns are defective as 
to residence; 115 are vacancies. In 183 cases there are no returns, 81 are 
rec^fnt injititulions, 53 are seipiestrations, and the remainder benefices held 
'byfiisho'ps, &c. — The total number of curates in England and Wales is 
4373, Of these 1532 reside in the glebe houses, 1005 in their parishes, and 
39J6 are licerfUbd. The stipends of 48G are under 50/.; of 2365 under 
MM . of 1 079 under 1 50/. ; of 249 under 200/. ; and of 33 upwards of 200/. ; 
78 have the whole income of the living, and three have half the income of 
theRving. Of the livings where the incumbents are non-resident, 1139 
are upwards of 300/. in annual value; and 2548 are under that sum. 

The following practical answer to the objections raided against the plans 
BO often proposed, for the conveyance of the mails to our North American 
colonies iff -steam packets instead of sailing packets/ will be read with 
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interest not only by the commercial world but by the community in general, 
every member of which is more or less interested in the regularity and 
interchange of communications :~The Royal Willianr steamer, of 180- 
horse power, has recently arrived at London from Quebec. On her way 
she touched for fuel at mton, in Nova Scotia, where she obtained, at 
15r. per chaldron, coal raised on the spot, the quality of which is pro- 
nounced by the engineers on boaiil to be superior for generating steam 
even to our English coal. From Picton she came direct to Cowes in 17 
days. The distance is about 2500 miles, and, therefore, this voyage is not 
instanced for its speed, which was not the particular object of the vessel on 
this occasion, but it proves three important facts : 1st. That there is no 
more difficulty in conveying the mads by steam to our North American^ 
possessions than to our dependencies in and about the Mediterranean, for 
which service steam packets are used. 2dly. Thafr the nine weeks’ post-^ 
office average allowance for the sailing packets to and from Halifax might, 
by the adoption of steam, be reduced to a regular passage of five weeks out 
and home. 3dly. That, for the supply of the steam packets to our North 
American possessions, there exist, in our colony of Nova Scotia, coaL 
mines yielding excellent fuel for the purpose at a cheap rate. 

Wreck of the Abbinett has carried into effect his plan for 

blowing up the wreck of tlic lloyne. Upwards of fifty boats collected around 
the spot. The quantity of powder (20Glbs.) was placed under the stern in 
a leaden tank, cased with w ood, the communication being by a leaden pipe 
forty feet long. At the moment of explosion the water immediately ovet 
rose several feet, and presented a very extraordinary appearance. There 
was nol the least smoke visildc, but tne water for a considerable distance 
was perfectly black. Several fish, chiefly whiling and whiting-pout, were 
killed by the shock, and rose to the surface. The effects on the water were 
confined to a very small space, and were scarcely felt by the boats within 
forty feet, but were distinctly felt on tlie beach a mile distant. The leaden 
pipe was supported by two small casks— one on the surface of the water, 
the other about four feet below. The latter was blown to pieces by the ex- 
plosion, A considerable part of the stern of the vessel was detached by 
the shock, and large quantities of copper and wood nave since been brought 
up, but we are not aware that any treasure has been discovered. 

It appears by a parliamentary return that the total expense of the Coast 
Guard Seivice and Revenue Cruisers, for the year ending the 5 th of Jan., 
1833, was as follows — Eqgland: Coast Guard, 246,980/. 6fd.; revenue 
cruisers, 120,412/. 5s, — Ireland: Coast Guard, 116,047/. 6s. 3Jrf. ; 

revenue cruisers, 9,860/. 6«. 6(/. — Scotland : Coast Guard, 1 9,454/. 13s, Bid, ; 
revenue cruisers, 15,622/. I7f. 7i(/. 

The number of Commissions of Lunacy issued between the 1st of January, 
1833, and the 241h of June, 1833, (six months,) were nineteen, and the 
amount of fees thereon 1,482/. 4s. 6d. The expenses of the Secretaries.* 
Office during this period amounted to 539/, 9s, 5d. ; and the net income, 
being the balance received for the personal use of the Secretary for Lunatics, 
L. A. Lowdhaiq, Ei^., was 942/. 15s. Id. 

Tlic total sum received for felons’ goods forfeited upon their conviction 
for ten years past amounts to 3,192/. 12^. Irf. In most cas8l the property 
of felons is, after payment of costs and fees, granted by his Majesty tp 
nearest of kin, or to the sufferers by the criminal. ^ 

The following statement shows the charges of his Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service abroad for the year ending the 5th of Januaiy, liSj^ c-r^AmbasSadors, 
126,394/.; extraordinary and incidental expenses, '43,041/.; outfit And 
equipage, 16,570/.; Dragomans attached to the Embassy at the Potte, 
3,I00/.^ special missions, 15,688/.; commissions under treat ies with foreign 
powers, 21,619/,; Consular establishment, 80,703/.; pensions to retired 
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Ministers, 51,852/. ; superannuation allowances to Cot^suIs, 6,639/. ; making 
a total of 335,646/. ^ 

A parKamentarv paper just printed shows thal^ the ofiBcial value of goods 
in the bonded wai%nousei| Jn London last year amounted to 18,588,211/., 
being less by more than a m^on than in the year 1831. 

The Report of the Select CSgamittea appointed to inquire into the ap- 
pointments, salaries, and emoluments of the Courts of Admiralty, Arches, 
and Consistory, recommends that all the Courts in England and Wales 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdictions, except the Arches and Prerogative 
Courts of Canterbury, be abolished, and that these be united. That one 
court in London exercise jurisdiction in the proving of wills and granting 
of administrations. That the jurisdiction of the Admiralty be enlarged to 
exercise the power of determining the title to ships and freight, and other 
mercantile matters, with a power of empanelling a jury of merchants, if the 
judge or parties require it. By the pro])osed consolidation of all the eccle- 
siastical tribunals, upwards of 380 courts in England and Wales will be 
abolished. The fees received by the judges, registrars, and deputy-regis- 
trars of the two provinces of Canterbury and York cxe(>cd .58,000/. per 
annum. All these amendments are recommended witli the view of facili- 
, tating business, and considerably reducing the present extravagant charges 
made upon the public. 

Population Returns. — A return has been made which illustrates some 
gather interesting facts in the statistics of the countiy. From this return, 
it appears that the total number of lamilics in the country employed in 
/ agricultural pursuits in 1831 was 701,348 ; the total number employed in 
trade, manufactures, and handicrall, was 1,182,912 ; and the total number 
not comprised in either of those two great classes, 801,070/ In 1831 the 
thale population amounted to 0,376,027, and the female to 0,714,378, giving 
a balance of somewhat more tlnin 300,000 in favour of the fair sex. 
From the same return it appears that the number of bouses inhabited in 
1831 was 2,320,022 ; the number of families by whom they w^re occupied 
2745,330 ; the number building, 23,402 ; and the number uninhabited, 
/13,385. 

FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Ootion Manufacture of the United States. — The following is a statement 
of the cotton manufacture in the United States, in 1831, as collected by 
tho Committee of tlie New York Convention. In the twelve States of the 
Union there were 795 cotton mills, with a capital of 40,715,984 dollars, 
xnanjifacturing annually 77,85 1 ,31 6 li)s. of cotton, or 214,882 bales of 301 lbs. 
each. Males employed, 18,593 ; females employed, 38,927. Annual value 
of cotton manufactures, 26,000,000 dollars ; aggregate or total annual amount 
,, of wages paid, ] 0,294,944 dollars. 

'^ ^^Steam Carriage in Belgium.— King Leopold has appointed a commission 
for the encouragement of steam carriages in Belgium, lor which the coun- 
try, being almost a perfect plane, is peculiarly well atdapted. Two adven- 
turers have already started carriages from Brussels. One, of enormous size, 
weighs eight'tons, and is capable of exerting a powder equal to 120 horses ; 
the other is of much smaller dimensions and power. The speed of both ivS 
likesed to the gallop of a good horse. The Belgians are confident their use 
will become general. 

^SI^P^^ ^9itiquities . — ^Thc transport of the obeli^ik of Thebes to Paris, 
in the ship Luxor, is stated to cost two millions and a half of francs. Cleo- 
patra’ si» Needle, about which a query appeared some weeks ago, was, vre are 
informed, offered to be brought to England for 9000/.; but economy, or 
some other cause, induced the design to be abandoned. 
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Roman Remains , — Some important Roman ruins have recently been dis • 
covered near 1 reves, on the highest bapjt of the Kyll, between Pelm and 
Gerolstein. Coins of Marcus Aurelius,^ Ant.* Pius, apd Constantine the 
Great, have been found, b&ides human masks^ in wrra coWa, parts of 
statues, and a stone bearing an inscription of tne dedication of the temple 
to which it pertained, to Lucina, by Marc. Viet. Polenus, in the consulate 
of Glabrio and Torquatus. Further excavations are in progress. 

i?«»/w^/.~The remains of this prince of painters have been found in the 
Pantheon, in a perfect state of preservation. His height has thus been 
ascertained to have been a little above five feet six inches. The skull shown 
at St. Luke’s is of course apocryphal. ^ 

Suicides in Paris . — The following curious statistical table of suicides in 
Paris has been published in one o^'the French journals : — 

“ An individual,. who has examined 9,000 proces-verhaux relating to 
suicides committed in Paris between 1790 and 1830, has come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: — 1. Tliat premeditated suicide usually takes place at 
night, and a little before daybreak ; *2. That accidental, or suicides com- 
mitted on the impulse, occur in the day time, because their causes generally 
exist in the day, such as quarrels, afflicting intelligence, losses at play, in- 
tcmj)erance, &c. At different ages different means of accomplishing this 
juirpose are resorted to. In youth, hanging is generally the mode adopted^ 
which, how^ever, soon gives place to fire-arms ; in proportion as he gets 
old, however, and enfeebled, the former method is observed to be the most 
prevalent, and in proof of this it may be remarked that the old man gene- 
rally puts a period to his existence by hanging himself. The following 
tat)le shows the kind of suicide most frequent at the different stages of 


From 1 0 to 20 years 

- - 61 by shooting to 68 by hanging. 

— 

20 to 30 ditto 

- - 283 

ditto 

to 51 

ditto. 

— 

30 to 4 0 ditto 

- - 182 

ditto 

to 94 

ditto. 

— 

40 to 50 ditto 

- - 150 

ditto 

to 188 

ditto. 

— 

50 to 60 ditto 

- . 161 

ditto 

to 258 

ditto. 

— 

60 to 70 ditto 

- - 126 

ditto 

to 235 

ditto. 


70 to HO ditto 

- - 35 

ditto 

to 108 

ditto. 

— 

80 to 90 ditto 

- - 2 

ditto, and none 

at those ages 


hanging. The number of these averages of each method is exactly 
1000 .” 

Neto Product in Trade.— X young chemist of the name of IJouzea has 
discovered the means of extracting oil, then gas, and ultimately pitch, from 
the refuse water which has hitherto been allowed to run waste from 
the numerous woollen-manufactures in Kheims. He has established his 
process on a large scale, and it is calculated that the town will benefit at 
least 1‘2,000L per annum by the discovery. 

^ Dr. Puisson is said to have discovered an infallible remedy for hydropho- 
bia, which be has communicated to the Academic des Sciences in Paris. 
He had no expectation of reeoverv, and w^enl into a vapour-bath, heated to 
4 ‘2 degrees Peaiupur (126 F'ahrenhelt ), as the easiest mode of suitbeation. 
To his astonishment, the whole symptoms vanished at once, and he has 
never since, had the slightest reeurrence of this dreadful disease. By the 
same means he has cured upwards of eighty patients, and he intends to»try 
its efficacy in cases of cholera, plague, yellow fever, and gout. ' 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Ohservaliom on Vegetation, The deciduous trees of our gaiflens^ told 
forests generally, shed their leaves about the first of November; in this 
season, however, they are already nearly bare. This has not happened in 
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consequence of early frost, or to any material decrease of temperature. To 
what then can this early fall of leaves be attributed ? The assignable cause 
is this : — 

The Sarly development of tuds and flowers is a consequence of a genial 
spring. The early i^eninjf of autumn fruit is the effect of a warm summer. 
The young shoots produced during spring and summer are perfected, that 
is, gain their utmost length, or stop m growth, sooner in a w^arm and dry, 
than in a cold and moist season, so that they gain a state of maturity along 
with the fruit. Both fruit and leaves being deciduous, they fall from the 
trees nearly at the same time. The young shoots themselves acquire what 
is called ripeninfr ; and w’hen this takes place, the leaves have done their 
office, and soon leave their stations. The late dry, and at times very hot 
summer has expedited the ripening of all the productions of the season, 
and consequently the fall of tlie leaves has correspondingly taken place. 
This circumstance is hsiiled as auspicious by the orchardist, because the 
more perfectly the bearing wood of the tree is ripened, the less linble is it to 
suffer from frost in winter, and more able to produce pei leet flowers and 
fruit in the following spring. 

It is an old saying, that a good fruit year is commonly followed by a 
severe winter. This is said be a wise provision of naluve I'or llu* support 
of birds and other friictivorous animals. But, besides this, if a]>pears to !>e 
an ordinary consequence, of meteorological phenonienn. When this old 
saying became an adage, the seasons in this country were niueli inort‘ regular 
than they have been for these last forty years. I'he summers were, seven 
times in ten, regularly fine, and as regularly Ibllowed by se\'eic frosty 
winters. In those days, the w^eather, by all aecoiinl s, consisted oricngl henc‘(i 
periods of dry and w'et, lliir and foul, alt ernately. The fine summers brought 
abundance of fruit of all kinds, in the orchards as well as on i*vcry bush in 
thb hedges, which, hanging thick witli liaws and other beri’ies, while 
perhaps snow covered the ground, naturally suggested the idea that nuich 
fruit indicated a severe winter. 

The fall of leaves soon after the ripening of the fruit applies vmly to the 
generality of deciduous trees. The fruit of many ovc'rgroens are, like their 
leaves, more persisting. That of the orange tree requires three suinmers to 
ripen it; so the cones of pine and iir trees; tlic berries oi‘ holly, ivy, 
evergreen thorn, &c., remain on the brandies for many niontlis. 

Notwithstanding the forest trees have mostly lost their “leaiy honours,” 
the'flower Ixirders arc still gay with many flowers, of a\1iu‘1i the iierennial 
Rnd Chin^ asters, and chrysanthemums IVom the same country, togel her with 
the 'splendid Georginas (Dahlias), are the chief. 

Slimmer birds are nearly gone; the house marthd, and, iierhaiis. a 
few sv^allows only, remain. The throng of swallows depart alioul the UJth, 
and the martlet seldom stays, except by accident, beyond the 2Uth of this 
month. — Chchea, \bth Oct. 

Mr. Manns Reaping Machine . — This ingenious invention was recently 
^|)aVto the test by trial in the neighbourhood of Kidso, in tlu! jiresence of 
the committee of the Union Agricultural Society, and a number of farmers. 
The machine was one which had undergone mainy alterations, and was tiir 
ft’om Mrfect ; nevertheless, it operated with considerable' eflV'ct. There is 
in Kelso Mail ” an interesting account of the trial by an eye-witness, 
'fiujpWhich we make the following extract : — 

,^Tl\e exhibition was made under many disadvantages to the inventor, 
and the circumstances we have just mentioned will account for many impcr- 
fi^tions in the machine. So slender was it in its materials and construc- 
tipn, that, upon its first commencing work, part of the machinery broke, and 
it could be repaired the company was kept an houi- or so on the 
jnmd. ^t length, however, it was put in motion, wrought one horse; 
^jjMa although in some of the details of the oiieration of reaping the machine 
ft capable of, and does absolutely require, considerable amendments, we 
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may safely aver that it left a highly favourable impression upon the minds 
of the sped alors of Mr. Mann’s mechanical knowledge and ingenuity. The 
three great requisites in a reaping machine we conceive to be those of cut- 
ting, gathering, and laying. The first, we have no hesitation in saying, Mr, 
Mann has accomplished, at least so far as the principle is concerned; for, 
willi a machine of great solidity and better quality of materials, we believe^ 
frf)m what we witnessed, the cutting would, unless under very unfavourable 
circumstances, be almost unexceptionable, more especially were the ground 
prepared by rolling in the spring, so as to admit of the knives being set 
without any hesitation or fear of obstruction from stones, &c., wdiich seemed 
to give sonic alarm. In gathering the corn together, we were alsotmuch 
pleased wuththe w'orking of this machine; indeed, wc could scarcely have 
imagined it possible thal a mere piece of locomotive machinery could have 
accomplished so much. Hut that part of the process that admits of, and 
still requires mucli improvemen;, is that of laying tlic corn in regular 
swathes. Even in this depart n;ent much ingenuity luts been displayed ; 
but. it. is one of the greatest djffieu 'y, for almost every field of grain presents 
difficulties of a peculiar de.^cription iu its accomidishmciit. Where the 
grain is standing perpendicular, or nearly set, the machine lays it down very 
well indeed ai right angles with its line of direction: but wlien it is in ope- 
ralion against Hu* inclination or sliqieorthc growing corn, then the grain is 
laid with its head pointing from the line of direfttiou, and vice versa when 
the maelniie is working towards the inclination of the crop. In either of 
tlie latter eases, it seems to us to he a matter of some difficulty to gather the 
corn with i-egularity and precision into proper slieaves, so as to make it fit 
lor the threshing niacliine. This is undoubtedly a disadvantage, but it is 
by no means an iusu])erahle one, and with Mr. Mami\s practiiial knowledge 
ol'llie machine, we have great expectations that he may, ere long, he able 
to remedy it. Upon the. whole, although it must he obvious 1o every one 
in the field, that the maehiiu*, as exhiljilcd, is not calculated to take the 
place of the oi dinaiy inodes of c.uttmg corn, yet every one acquainted with 
the difficulti<“< jittiMKlmg tlu^ diseovery of such an imtilement must have 
been highly gratifieil at the \evy great progress which Mr. Mann. has made 
towards completing the discowiy." 

It is proj/osetl to raise ii sufficient sum, by subscription, amongst the 
agriiailturisls of that district, .so as to enable Mr. Mann to construct as 
complete a maidiine as he c.an, in ord(*v to give the in\en1ion a fair trial. 
We think that Mr. Mann has claims upon the agriculturists of his own 
comit\ , (.‘iiniherland ; aud we dnaild suggest the ])ropricty of their at least 
('(pialijiig their Scottish neighbours in their patronage of his ingenious 
machine. 

The Pram?ifr!/. — houdon, in the “ Gardener’s Magazine” for Octo- 
ber, ISS.*?, lias communicated Notes on Gardens and Country Seats visited 
by him from July ‘J/lli to Seiitcmher 16th, during a tour through part of 
Middlesex, IJerkshiro, Buckinghiimshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, Dorset- 
sluiv, Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, — certainly an extensive range of 
country. 'I’he same acute and ex])erjenced observer passed, he says, deli- 
heraleiy through the same tract of country in ISTJ and 1813. As that 
is I'lrecisely tlu‘ ]>eriod when, according to our advocates of depreciation, 
tlu‘ condition of the lalioiu’ing classes was most flourishing, it is worth 
w’liile to hear what Mr. Loudon says wilhregard to those appearanediB from 
winch tlic cfmdition ol'llie people may he inferred at the two periods.' He 
says, I'omparing the tract of country as it is noAV with what it' was then, 
“ we luiM' found a decided imjwovcment in the cottage gardcn.s, wc may 
sa\ evi'ry where, by the lufire Ireqiumt appearance of flowers in them, and 
by the a])])(‘arance ot the ( 'hina rose trained against the walls. The cot- 
tage dwellings arc on the whole not worse; and on some estate* thay (iflre a 
good deal iinprovetl. Many cottages, wdiich before had no gardens, have 
now considerable portions of ground added to them ; unlbrtunately, not 
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generally adjoining the cottage, but in some neighbouring field ; but still 
there is now hardly a cottage which has not ground attached to it in some 
way or other. Here and ^ere, throughout the country, we observed 
labourers^ cottages of a superior description, erected or erecting, with plat- 
forms or terraces round them, and lofty ornamental chimney-tops, with 
bmamental barge-boards, pendants, and pinnacles. We think we may 
fairly trace the grigin of these to the circulation of an ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture,' a book which, we are nappy to 
say, has been well received everywhere, and which, we trust, will ere long 
produce a visible good in every part of the island.” 

The" disposil ion to ornament may bo taken as a tolerable criterion of 
comfort ; because the ornamental follows, but does not precede the attain- 
ment of the necessary. Whenever the labouring people of a country are 
ragged and dirty, and live in vile huts, we may safely put them down as 
miserably poor. We are, therefore, much gratified to hear from such good 
authority that the visible signs of thriving of the labouring people, in the 
tract of country of England in which the poor-laws are supposed to have 
been most abused, are everywhere manifest. 

But while the cottages are improving, according to Mr. Loudon, the 
mansions are going to decay. The cry of the Jacobins was, war to the 
palaces, and peace to the cottages. In England, war has been declared to 
the palaces, but it is a war of finance. But let us hear what Mr. Loudon 
says on this subject: — “With respect to gardens and country-seats, we 
may say that, on the whole, we never saw tlu'm in a state of worse keep- 
ing^ Generally speaking, the more extensive the i)ark and gardens, the 
worse they arc kept. AVe scarcely recoiled a!)Ovc one or two noblemen’s 
places highly kept; and even one of these will no longer he an exception 
to the general rule, since pecuniary difficulties have occasioned eleven garden 
labourers to be discharged from it at once. The nohhst place in Britain, 
perhaps in Eurojic — Blenheim - is going rapidly to decay. Before entering 
the great gates at Woodstock, the stranger s(‘es two trees (an ash and a 
sycamore), each four feci or li\e feet high, growing out of creviees of the 
stone piejrs. When the gates are o]iened, he observes half the lake turned 
into a morass, coven'd witli rushes. Advancing to the house, he finds 
part of the architrave over the eastern gateway fallen down; and if he 
goes as far as the cascade, he will find that the head, or dam, is no longer 
in a state to retain Avaler, and that, of course, the Jake is not so full as it 
oug|it to be, hy five or six feet. Almost the only highly-kept gardens 
which wf saw u ere those of small proprietors, profess'ional men, merchants, 
or bakers.” 

Mr. J-oudon endeavours to remove apprehension from the minds of gar- 
deners on aecoLint of this falling off in the circumstances of the high aris- 
tocracy. “ Let not (he says) this view of the decay of noblemen’s gardens 
induce gardeners in want of })laces to d(‘spair. Every gardener who has 
seen much serN ice knows that a situation under a rich tradesman, nier- 
^ihant, or small landed proprietor, is productive of far more comfort to him 
than one under a nobleman, where so many intermediate persons come in 
Ijetween him and his employer, that he is at all limes liable to misrepre- 
sentation, and to he discharged without even an opportttnily of explana- 
tion. /As far as we have observed, the pay given to their head gardeners 
by men who arc themselves in business is as great as, in many instances 
greater than, that given hy noblemen. As the country goes on improving, 
the small ^places will greatly increase, and with them a taste for gardening, 
and situations for first-rate gardeners.” 

To account for the great changes that are evidently in progress, it should 
he obseiwed, that men possessing landed property, who have large families, 
must provide for those families, and mortgage their properties; mortgages 
are seldom or never redeemed from rents ; and wlien the properties come 
into the market, men who have realized money in trade invest their capital 
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in the purchase of land. The church, the colonies, the army, and the navy, 
have hitherto, in some degree, prevented the rule from operating with fiul 
force on the aristocracy. Still all the care taken, to give permanency to 
any order will in the end be found unavailing. Men who live on rents, 
and keep up mansions, do not usually save money. Provision for children 
cannot always be obtained from the state ; then come mortgages, and the’ 
decay of mansions and gardens. Now that a Reformed P^arliament gives 
to the middle classes a control over the finances of the country, whicti must, 
of course, lead to reduced expenditure at home and abroad, the diffievdties 
of the already deeply encumbered aristocracy must rapidly augment. 

William Gall, wright in Arbroath, has constructed a pair of self-acting 
fanners, which, without the aid of man, sift wheat, corn, &c. The simp£ 
city of the invention is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet iron, the wheat 
descends upon an iron wheel full of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely ba- 
lanced, that the moment the wheat falls, the wheel revolves and throws the 
wheat into a pair of fanners on the flat below. On the outside of the iron 
wheel is a. wooden one, and over it is a belt attached to tlie fly-wheel of the 
fanners which impels them ; and so long as a particle of wheat is left, the 
machine moves and throws it out. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Witty's Improved Stoves. — No department of the economy of life in 
England more justly excites the surprise of our scientific northern continental 
neighbours, than the \ery absurd and unphilosophical practices so long 
adhered to, with the most pertinacious prejudice, in the economy and 
regulation of fuel; and perhaps there is none which has less kept pace with 
tho spirit of the modern developments of science and their application to the 
arts of lif(3, although dependent altogether on the simplest principles of 
chemical philosophy, and might be most iruiterially improved by the 
slightest philosophical consideralion. In the ordinary construction of fire- 
places, the sole heat derived therclrom is by radiation, and the only Improve- 
ments which have latterly taken place are those which have been sugg<>sted 
to extend the radiating surface -the principles adopted as well in the con- 
struction of ordinary stoves as in the various plans proposed for heating large 
buildings by the circulation of hot water, &c. 

In addition to the vast loss of heat in these arrangements, by its passing 
up the chimney in the form of heated air, another immense objection is in tlie 
large quantity of carbonaceous and coinhuslible matter which escapes through* 
the same channel and is entirely lost. This fact is alone sufficiently demon- 
strative of the very unphilosophical mode by which the combustion is effected, 
this loss necessarily resulting from the first application of heat, when tho 
whole of the volatile matters arc separated. A greater quantity of th^ fuel 
is also volatilized and consumed by the vast quantity of air having access to 
it in a state of ignition, and by whicdi the combustion is too greatly accele- 
rated. Whilst all these sources of loss are in operation, the only advantage 
derived is in the small extent and radiating surface presented by the con- 
fined surface of the stove to an equally limited portion of the room. To use 
a homely description of foreigners, the trunk may be considered to be ex- 
posed to the torrid, and the extremities of the body, at the same time, to the 
cold of the frigid zones. 

All the objections attendant upon the ordinary modes of regulating heat 
are obviated in the very sound construction of Witty’s stoves, the principles 
of the construction being founded upon the most philosophical attention to 
the economy of fuel, both in its perfect combustion and the distribution of 
the heat The former great loss of the volatile pai*ts of the fuel, iiecess'arily 
separated by the first application of heat, is prevented by the gradual com- 
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bustion. The* eoal, when first introduced into the furnace, undorgoos a dis^ 
tillatoiv process, hy which the whole of the volatile gaseous matters are se- 
parated, which are carried over and consumed in the furnace, along with the 
other pa^s there in a state pf active ignition. This second portion, which is 
W this distillatory process converted into coke, is pushed down in the in- 
oUned plane on to the fire, when this requires replenishing ; and thus, hy 
^ simultaneous combustion of the first and last products of the destructive 
mstill^on of the coal, a perfect fire is kept up, more powerful than can be 
obtained by the ordinary mode of combustion. By a peculiar arrangement, 
the air for the support of combustion is also limited in tho supply, and also 
previously treated before coming in contact with the burning surihee, a cir- 
cumstance which prevents combustion being retarded, as it necessarily is by 
the contact of a large and cold surface of air. 

The other valuable arrangements of these furnaces consist in the means 


whereby the heat is equally distributed to all parts of the building, and this, 
to the lowSr parts, is effected by highly polished metallic plates placed angu- 
larly in front of the fire, and hy which a large quantity of heat is radiated to a 
considerable distance. A large quantity of heated air is also difiused into 


the upp|y: parts of the room, hy passing through an outer (‘kamber which 
Burrounos the furnace, and which, from the large extent of surface and 


rapid circulation of the air, is not liable to some of the objections of warming 
rooms by heated air — that the atmospheric air becomes partially de-oxidated, 
and is thus rendered less fitted for respiration. The whole of the mechanical 


arrangements, and the constmetion of the stoves, are executed in very good 
an^4 finished taste ; and many testimonials of their superiority in heating 
large buildings, conservatories, pineries, halls, churches, &c., luive sufficiently 
proved the superiority of this principle, as might bo anticipated from the very 
philosophical arrangements hy which the combustion, as well as the distri- 
bution of heat, is effected ; and for chemical manufactories, as well as for every 
purpose to which heat is applied, these stoves may he used with great eco- 
nomy and advantage. These particulars wo have collected from different 
Stoves on this principle, which we have seen in operation at the Museum of 
National. Manufactures, Leicester-square. 


Mmieum of National Manufactures , — ^Although the influence which the 
different competitive exhibitions of the fine arts have ])osscssed upon its 
refinement has been most practically acknowlcdg(Ml by their rapid advance- 
ment in this country within the last quarter of a contiiry, during which period 
the British School of Art has been formed, the want ofscmio institution ^\llich 
should possess an equally fostering influence upon the liberal arts has long 
been felt. Without it, tins country has remained wholly destitute of a correct 
standard of taste ; artists and manufaciturers, along with the public, have 
fopnd great difliculty iu becoming acquainted witli the maximum of superi- 
ority, and which, in the ordinary routine of commercial intercourse, can only 
be made known by the conflicting rivalry of the producers. Whilst a know- 
J* ledge of merit could only be obtained through so tortuous a route, tlie meri- 
torious artist has been wholly abandoned to the capricious contingencies of 
tSjEidey his deserts have been too often treated with neglect, and his energies 
have been lost by rcpineinent in unmerited ohsc.urily, in his unavailing at- 
templ^ to counteract the rivalry of less meritorious though more fortunate 
producers. 

"Under such a system, and without the aid accoVded by those periodical 
c^^ifibitiuns of the ustif'ul arts, the utilitj of which has been amply acknow- 
hujged by the support which is given to them by the different continental 
•^Ifwernraents.of France, Russia, Austria, and even Spain, alwjays so late in 
the marol|. of improvement, the loss to consumers has been incalculable, 
whilst it has in many cases led to adherence in, or the festerment of a bad 
and capricious taste. Such must always bo the case in a mere competitive 
community, for although the appeal to public opinion is in eyery case bene- 
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ficial to advancement in the arts, the doors to that tribunal must be rendered 
the most easy of access. For want of such a medium to public notice, the 
claims of many of the most valuable inventions have been lost to the world, 
and have become injurious or destructive to their proprietors, whilst the most 
absunl practices, in other cases, are adhered to, or those which are blazed 
forth with all the guilty impudence of sophistry or puff, usurp the place of the 
more deserving efforts of the man of ^nius. Such an estabHshment must 
necessarily produce the most genial influence : it enables the consumer to 
Judge between the meritorious and meretricious in every department of art, 
on those subjects in which his comforts are most directly concerned; and, 
whilst making the artist acquainted with the highest and most complete 
and successful efforts of his art, stimulates him to better execution, and h) a 
wholesome rivalry at equality or superiority. 

Whilst such an establishment creates an interest by the exhibition of 
every thing valuable for purposes of utility, comfort, luxury, and ornament, 
it displays a vast animated pictorial representation of the mental faculties in 
their varied developerncnts. Whil t it is a panorama of the present state of 
every thing new and improved in every branch of intelligence and industry 
to which the mind of man can devote its exorcise, it is a perfect school of art 
in which to initiate the young, and familiarize them with every l^an9b of 
manufacturing enterprise, anil thus may often excite native genius to the 
devclopcment of its latent powers, which, without such an opportunity, would 
never have been stimulated into being. In a great manufacturing commu- 
nity, where the native resources of the country have been augmented ten 
thousand times by the energy of her artizaiis and manufacturers, no argu- 
ment need be adduced further in support of such an institution, than that 
whatever creates an identity and reciprocity between the feelings of the pro- 
ducers and the consumer must necessarily he productive of groat national 
good. 

The object of the Museum of National Manufactures (a continuation of 
tho National Repository at Charing Cross) is to present to public notice spe- 
cimens of supiirior workmanship in the different branidies of manufacturing 
industry, witli models of the macdiineiy by which these results arc produced. 
Every article admitted into the tjollection is distinguished from the ordinary 
])roductions of the same class, cither by some improvement or superiprity of 
fabric ; or by some novelty of material, style, design, or mode of production ; 
or by ingenuity of eonlrivanco, or extended usefulness of application; or, 
finally, by some marked excellence of execution, indicative of more than 
ordinary skill, taste, assiduity, or dexterity qf tho workman. The catalo^e 
of this, the first annual exhibition, comprises three hundred and twenty-six 
articles, being ninety-four more than in the last collection of the National 
Repository, and, from the sujiport which it lias rcceivijd from the raanufiac- 
1 wring public, there can be little doubt of its attaining a high station in 
public estimation, and meeting with an adequate degree of public patronage. 


NEW PATENTS. 


To Wililam Gorlfrey Kncllor, of Mitcham, 
in the county of Surrey, clieniiRt, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in evapora- 
tion. Sealed 24th of Augiist-^ix months for 
enrolment. 

To Richard Else, of llie city of Rath, gen- 
tleman, for certain improvements in drying 
malt. Sept. 7— two months. 

To William Church, of IleyAvood House, 
Bordeslec Green, near Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman, for certain 
improvements in machinery or apparatus to 
be employed In the transportation of goods or 


passenger**, parts of which said Improvement 
arc also n])pl?e:ible to the ordinary pi|rpo8ea 
of ^team -engines. Sept. 7*“8ix montb's. 

To Isaac Dodds, of Ilorscley Ironworks, 
in the parish of Tipton, in the county njf Staf- 
ford, enpineer, for an improved combination 
of materials, and method of manufacturing 
valves for steam-engines, or steam apparatus, 
or for any other fluid, or gas, o^^ in any other 
situation wherein valves or sluices may be 
used. Sept. 14 — six months. 

To J.pbn Heathcnat, of Tiverton, In the 
countf of Devon, lace-manufacturcr, for Ida 
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invention of cer^ln improvements in ma- 
chines or machinery used in the snaiiufacture 
of bCbbin,net. Sept, li— six months. 

To John Scott Howard^ of^how Benti in 
the conniy of Lancaster, machine-maker, for 
Ills invention of certain Improvements in ma- 
cblltery, called roving-frames, for roving cot- 
toh land other fibrcus substances. Sept. 2i-> 
two montiis. 

Td lionis Cournier, of Kennlngton Green, 
in the.coiinty of Surrey, gentleman, fur uii 
improvement in curing certain maladies of the 
head, being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. Sept. 21— two months. 

To iTtz-Wulter Wmiams, of Gilbcrt-atreet. 
Oxford-atrect, in the county of Middlesex, 


gentleman, for his invention of a liquid or 
compoaitloD fur poliahing furniture and other 
articles, which he Intends to denominate 

Willlama'a French Polish reviver.** Sept. 
21— six months. 

To John Robertson, of Grofthead, in the 
parish of Neilston, and county of Renfrew, 
cotton-spinner, for h-is invention of certain 
improvements in the mule-jeuny, or other 
mnehine for spinning of cotton, end in the 
belly-Hlretchlng frame, or other machine for 
the roving of cotton, and in the machinery for 
spinning and roving of silk, wool, flax, hemp, 
or other iibrous Bubstances. Sept, 21— six 
months. 


BANKRUPTS, 

.'VROU SEPTEMBER 27 ) 1833 , TO OCTOBER 25 , 1833 , INCLUSIVE, 


Sept. 27.— B. CoGRERiLL, Edmonton, cat- 
tle-dealer. W. Nkvii.lk, Uirminyliam, mer- 
chant. 11. Latham and R. Thomas, Ches- 
ter. IronmongeiR. J. Hilton, Cumberiand- 
place. New- road, grocer. 

Oct. 1, — E. WiiKi,pDAi.K,Maryk»boiie-lttne, 
victualler. T. Wellkh, Lisle-street, Leicea- 
ter-squure, tailor. J. Q. lli;A]n.ti.L, Meiiita- 
place, St. John's Wood, Marylebone, .surgeon. 
J. CnAPMJtN, Liverpool. hosier. W.Tuomp- 
aoN, Morpeth, Northumberland, wine*mcr- 
chant. J. linoDiiicK, Plymouth, merchant. 
T. Haywood, Manchester, upholsterer. G. 
liLATHERWiCK, Nottingham, joiner. J. 
Brst. pickeriiigi Yorkshire, corn-tuctor. 1(. 
W. JosEFii nml Joiiv Fi.etciikr, Walsall, 
Staffordshire, xiicrcliunts. G. Clakkk, Asb- 
ton-und^r-Line, ironfouiider. 

Oct.'*4.— C. JiuRREi.!., Northumbcrland- 
place, Coinmerciiil-ruad, cheesemonger. J. 
CaciL, Upper Thames-street, leatlier-Heller. 
C. Waud, New Bond-street, cook. S. Run.- 
Lira, Rubscll-street, Berinondocy, furrier. 

Qct, 6,— -W, C R o G 0 A V, sen ., B el vederc- road, 
Tiambeth, artificial htone m.iuufacturer. H. 
Sm|ITUUhst, Geurye-slreet, Great .Surrey-st., 
hdiier. J. Wii.i.s, St. .Taines's piace, St. 
James's-street, tailor. J. H. Coleh, Char- 
lutte-street, Fitzroy- square, linen-draper. It. 
B'roai)M.ead, York, victualler. J. M'Col- 
GAN, Liverpool, tailor. W. Graii.\ai. jiin., 
Llvqfpool, wine-merchant. G. Reay, North 
Shield^, joiner. T. Price, Flereford, vic- 
tualler. J. Lakkman, Kiiigsbridge. Devon- 
{■hire, maltster. 

Oct. 11. — J. SiAfPsoN, Nottingham, cord- 
walner. T. Bennett, Liverpool, victualler. 
J. Fisher and J. Barnard, Bristol, horse- 
dealers. 

Oct. 15. ^ W., Austin, Singleton-street, 
Hoxtpn, bugler. T. Uousov, High Hul- 


born, bookseller. J. Z. Fulbrook, Great 
Surrey-street, Bluckfriars-roiid, hoot mid shoe 
maker. T. Cocks, Little Lant-street, South- 
wark, oilman. W. Hurt, Duke street, Gros- 
viMior-square, tailor. G. Watkins, jun., 
Milman-row, Chelsea, builder. J. S.Blink- 
iioKN, Wigan, Lancashire, calcntlerer. M. 
Drasier, Margate, sclioolinislrcss. T. H. 
Downing, Longford, Coventry, grocer. W. 
Bates, Wcstbromwlch, Staffordshire, grocer. 

Oct. 18.— W. U. W. Kino, Ilosicr-laiie, 
West Smithfield, whole<iale tin-plate-worker. 

C. Grkgoiiy, Lutuii, Bedfordshire, maltster. 

D. Dkn.man, Murk-lane, watchmaker. G. 
FAiunRUTiiER and T. Williams, Birkucre, 
Lancashire, calico-jirinters. .1. Smith, Li- 
verpool, wheelwii.qht. II. Hord, Leeds, 
Yorkshire, victualler. J. Riley, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Stafford, draper. 

Oct. 22.— T, Peppin, Fenehurch-buiUllngB, 
renchurch-street, wine-merchant. T. Rid- 
dell and C. Buckle. Stratford, Ks-sex, inn- 
keepers. \V. M. PuRTKii, Great Winches- 
ter-.street, merchant. 11. J. Hugo, Portsea, 
auctioneer. T. Wajik, sen., Silks worth, 
Durham, dealer. T. R. Jones, Tynemouth, 
Nurlhuniberlaiul, ship-owner. 

Oct. 25.— J. Jones, Bisbopsgate-sf. With* 
out, hat-innkcr. J. Fry, Wrotham, Kent, 
corn-dealer. J. Thomp.son and J. Woods, 
New Bond-street, hosiers. J. Collier, 
Poultiy, hosier. J. Beaslev, Maidenhead. 
Berkshire, upholsterer. J. Wilson, Bar- 
clay-honse. Hackney, distiller. W. Collb- 
coTT, Plymouth, grocer. J. Tucker, Ly- 
roington, victut^ilcr. R. G. Rodkiits, Liver- 
pool, timber-merchant. T. ChadwiCB, 

Crub Eye, Lancashire, cotton spinner. J. 
Bowles, New Sariim, linen-drupcr. F. Wig- 
gles worth, Leeds, ironmonger. J. Pjl- 
Ki NOTON, Manchester, niercliant. J. W* 

Blew, Worcester, wine-merchant. * 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARI^ET REPOR^T. 

The principal manufactures of the country continue topce^ent, if not the high 
excitement of exertion which is too frequently the iiidica|ioit,i>f a delirium of com^ 
xnercial speculation, the more safe though slower tokens of sober improTement, 
arising from a sound state of the currency, from a demand fairly keeping pace wi|^ 
the supply, and from a real and substantial relief from many of the burthens wmoh 
pressed so heavily upon the manufacturer, as well direcUy in tl^e shape of Im- 
posts upon the raw material and the means of fashioning it, a|^indirectly by liipit- 
ing the means of a portion of those destined to be consumers.' The woollen trade 
has Buffered no deterioration from the advanced state of activity to which it has 
risen during the last twelve months ; and the emancipation of the iron works from 
the state of stagnation in which they have so long been held, is manifested j^n the 
increased price of the metal itself, of fuel for its transformation, and the labour em- 
ployed to effect it. A very considerable rise has taken place in all descriptions of 
Raw Silk ; and if, in Cotton, some ‘ e-action has taken place, it is only what was 
long ago expected from the eagerness with which an excessive advance in price was 
anticipated and speculated upon, and. in its reality, falls far short of what, at one 
time, was pretty generally apprehended. 

A considerable reduction has taken place during the month in the prices of West 
India produce, particularly of Coffee, which has fallen 2«. to 3s. per cwt. on inferior 
qualities, and 4«. to on superior. Sugar has declined from Is. i\d. to 2s. per cwt. 

The general appearance of the Sugar Market, at present, is that of extreme dul- 
ness, the large importers being unwilling to submit to a further reduction, and, 
those whohiid it convciiieiit to do so, keeping their transactions as close as possible. 
The latest quotations are as follow : — Jamaica, brown, 555. to 50's. ; middling, 57s. 
to 58s. ; good, 50s. to CIs. ; tinp, 02s. to 04s. 

In Mauritius Sugars there are no recent transactions, either by public o^ private 
sale to report. In East India and Foreign, the demand whicli lately existed has 
almost ceased altogether. Some inquiries have been made by tho refiners for 
Slams, and 26s, Od. has been offered and refused for low white. At the public sales 
of Foreign which have lately taken place, the greater part has been takeuln, there 
being no offers either at or after the sale. 

West India Molasses arc in demand ; and sales are reported of Grenada at 20s. 
and Demerara at 27*. 

^ The Kclined Market is still in a very depressed state, though the stock ou hand 
is small ; tine Crashed is sold at 33s., inferior at 32s. ; low quality, Lumps, G3s., 
good, 00s. to 00s. Od. 

The Coffee Market is very languid, and no transactions of importance have lately 
taken place in British Flantation. There, is rather more appearance of iirniness in 
Foreign. At last public sale, 723 hags Ceylon, good to fine ordinary, was for' the 
most part withdrawn at 01s. to 05s. 

For Cocoa there is at present no denuand. ' 

Rum has declined in price, and the demand hut small ; the last prices are, for 
middling Jamaica, 25 to 31 over proof, 2s. to 2s. Ihf. ; Tobago, 10 to 15 
over, 2s. 4d. ; for proof Leewards 2s. is offered, hut they are held for 2s. IcZ.- Brandy 
and Geneva without alteration. 

In Cottoiv, as stated above, a considerable reduction has taken place; the sales by 
private contract lately are 300 Surats, ordinary to middling, to O-^d. ; 16 Madras, 
fair, 8^d. ; and, by public auction, 173 Jurats at 0^(/., and 800 Paras withdrawn 
at lOi/. » 

The Company's sale of Indigo commenced on the 8th and finished on the 17th 
uU. ; for the first day or two the biddings were languid, and the prices obtained 
fell below those of the July sale, from lid. to 4d. on tlie good and line qualities, and 
6d. to lOd. on the ordinary ; afterwards, however, the proprietors manifesting more 
confidence and buying in, largely, prices weie restored nearly to tho level of the 
former sale; in effecting this, however, the quantity bought in and wididrawn 
amounts to more than 2700 chests ; hut the late advices from India lead to tho 
belief that prices must yet advance : indeed, since the sale, some few pai’cels have 
changed han^s at 3d. per lb. increase. The following statement will show the 
relative proportions of the several qualities sold or taken in : — 

72 Chests, from 7s. to 8s, Odiperlb. I 453 Chests, from 4s. to 4s. lid. peril). 
3525 „ „ Os. „ Os. lld.peflb. I 83 „ „ 3s. to 3s. lid. peril). 

3402 „ St 5s. „ 5s. lid. per 11 ). 1 1 „ at 3s. lOd. per lb. 

26 bags warehouse sweepings, from Is. lOd. to 2^. 2d. 
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Commercial and' Money-Market Report. 

A great degree of briakness was manifested at tbe Company's Silk sale, whicli 
commence on tberSlst; andcoimiderable competition took place for some qualities. 
Upon the^imle* prices axe not less than from Sj. 6if. to 6«. Od, higher than those of 
the preee^g sale. 

In Alices, the trade has been very dull throughout the month, and a general 
de^ne of ]>riceB has been the consequence. By late public sale, 50 bags Pimento 
boought t^|d. ; 1005 bags Pepper, low to good shot, to 5d^ ; 340 chests 
Cassia, taken in at 83r. ; Nutmegs have declined to 7>y.i hrst quality. 

Company's declaration of Tea for salts on the 2d of December, shows an 
increase of 100,00011)8. in Congou, Campoi, and Souchong, collectively; tbe market 
remains unvaried, with the exception of an advance of 1^. to 2d. iu some chops of 
private trade Tea. 

The Hop trade is less animated than it has been, and the estimate of the duty is 
now 157,000/. to 100,000/. 

Oils are steady, and considerable business has been done of late in them ; the 
Tallow Market is tirm. 

The Money Market has been in a state of languor during the last month, and 
from 084, the price of Consols at its commencement, they declined in the course 
of it to 80^ : this is variously accounted for, by the large sum required for West 
India compensation, for the payments to the Bank and the East India Company, the 
Irish Churcli relief, Ac., as well as by the demand for capital on the part of Joint 
Stock Companies ; of late, however, an improvement has taken ])lace to the extent 
of nearly 1 per cent. That which more clearly indicates the increased demand for 
money is the fall of full ]0«. in the premium on Exchequer Bills. 

The Foreign Market has been generally steady of late, the great fluctuations 
being almost confined to Spanish and Portuguese Stock, which, however, do not 
greatly vary now from the quotations at the beginning of the month ; the Regency 
Bonds being now issued, the Portuguese Loan is no longer quoted as Scrip, but 
the value of the Bonds, as compared with the late price of Scrip, is easily ascer- 
tained, by considering that 38 per cent, is paid upon tiicm. Greek Bonds, in conse- 
quence qf the answer returned to the < holders, cannot he said to have suffered a 
depfiession but an annihilation ; from the price of 38 to 40, they hi^ve sunk to tho 
nominal quotation of 24 to 2G. 

The dosing prices of the principal public securities on the 25th are subjoined. 

BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Conaols, 87 i — Ditto for the Account, 874 § — Three per Cent. 
Keduced, 8(iJ, J — Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 04.1 s — Three and a 
Half percent., OoJ g — Four per Cent. (1820), 101^, 2 India Stock, 238,9— 
Bank do., 208, 0 — Exchequer Bills, 34«., 35f. — India Bonds, 10^., 20f.— Long 
Annuities, 

FOUKIuN FUNDS. 

Belgian Loan, 94 J, 5J — Brazilian Five per Cent., C5J, CJ— Chilian, 22, 4— Co- 
lombian 1824, Six per Cent., 2h} — Danish Three per Cent., 72^-> 3 — Dutch Two 
and a Hblf per Cent., 92 a — D itto Five per Cent., 394 — Greek Five per Cent., 24, 6 
—Mexican Six per Cent., 33^, 44 — ^Portuguese Five per Cent., 72^ — Ditto New 
Loan, 58§, 9^ — Russian Five per Cent., 1024 i — Spanish Five per Cent., 22 

SHARKS. 

Anglo Mexican Mines, 8/. 15*., 91. 5s. — United do., 12/. 5*., 12/. 16*. — Colombian 
Mines. 12/., 13/. — Del Monte, 50/. 10*., 51/. 10*. — Brazil, 57/., 591. — Bolaiios, 
1304 135/. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Mevefiue . — The following tables furnish the quarterly account of the 
Kevenue^r the three months ending the lOlh inst., together \v'ith a state- 
ment of tnfi income of the whole year ending the same day, contrasted with 
that of the corB^spondiiijr year and quar^^er of 1832. it will be seen, that 
on the last quarter a falling off of 253,276/. has occurred, as compared wdlh 
the corresponding* quarter of 1832 ; and that on the whole year We have a 
deficiency of 3 80,4 20/, This result, however, will not appear . at all alarm- 
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ingwhenwe consider the amount of taxes which have been reduced or 
replied within the year. The decrease in thequeiTter has fallen almost 
entirely under the head of Customs, and the increase has taken ];daee chiefly 
in the Excise. The deficiency of the former is 423,6801^, end the compen* 
sating increase on the latter (notwithstanding the reduction of the soiip- 
duty) is 1 03,121/. With respect to the revenue of the whole year, the ope- 
ration is reversed, and we find that the chief deficiency is m the Excise, 
counteracted by a small improvement in the Customs. Stamps, decrease 
upon the year 58,630/. ; increase upon the quarter (notwithstandifig the 
reduction of the advertisement duty), 23,694/. Assessed Taxes, decrease 
uj)on the year 36,144/.; and ujicn the quarter 4830/. The Post-offi^, ibii- 
formly thriving, has improved its income, as compared with last year, by 
87,000/. upon the 5'ear, and 38,000/. upon the quarter. The “ Miscella- 
neous” have inci'cascd 18,485/. upon the year, but fallen off 5008/. upon the 
quarter. The probable amount (‘f Exchequer Hills required to meet the 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund, for the quarter, is calculated at 
4,508,299/. On the whole, the statement presents but little ground either 
for congratulation or regret. The result, however, is an apparent steadiness 
in the trade and consum\)1ion of the country, which cannot but be produc- 
tive of increasing prosperity. 


Net Produce of the Eevenue of Great Britain in the 
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180,242 

1 Deduct Increase .... 


144,193 
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Decrease on the (Quarter .... 

2.’)3,270 

Decrease on the Year 

380,420 


THE COLONIES, 

EAST INDIES. 

A destiuctive hurricane has been felt at Calcutta. Mr. Pickering, in 
charge of the new tripod, gives d^most terrific account of its progress and 
cft'ects in that quarter. It is bad enough at Diamond Harbour, he says, 
but the consequences of it in the place he lelt beggar description. Ine 
gale commenced at south-east , and, on the evening of the 20th, increased 
(luring tlic night. At day-light the flag-staff was blown down, and his lit- 
tle shed unroofed ; the gah^ continued all day ; tlie flood came on with 
awful velocity ; they took shelter in the tripod. At eleven at night the 
water rose over the bund ; in half an hour a breach w^as made in it, and it- 
gave way, with a fearful rush, to the force of the flood. ITie win(f shifted 
to east north-east, and blew with increased fury, and the whole<.country 
was inundated to seven feet high before one o'clock in the morning of the 
21st. At this time the force of the waters burst the flooring of the tripod, 
where Mr. Pickering and liis people had taken shelter, and they clung to 
H^he joists at the sides of the budding, almost up to their necks in water, 
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As the water still rose, the sircar suggested that they should endeavour to 
get to the top of the building. They crept through the windows ; but, 
^as 1 the<;ladder for ascending was not ^here, By some lucky accident, 
however,^ a rope was left han^ng there, which had been used to point the 
ihasb and by this means they ascended to their wretched place of refuge, 
wtere they passed the night, expecting every moment that the tripod 
would be blown over, and overwhelm them in the roaring water below. 
Vfhen the gale abated they got down and waded, or rather swam, to the 
next'^tion, No. 10, whence they got to Diamond Harbour in a boat sent 
for them by Captain Cowles, and saw in the way thither not less than 700 
dead djodies. All tHfe communications w^e have seen are, of a similar 
tehoiif. ^ 

8ince the beginning of January, 1850, four Calcutta houses have failed 
for the sum of about 12,000,000/. sterling; one Bombay house for the sum 
of 250,000/., and two London houses connected with the former for the 
amount of nearly 3,000,000/. more; making in all 15,000,000/.; an amount 
of debt wliich, a little more than a century ago, would have shaken the 
government of this country with the fear of bankruptcy, and w'hich even 
now few of the second or third-rate nations could borrow on the mortgage 
of half their revenues. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Parliamentary evidence on the condition of Nova Scotia gives some 
ciirioiui details of the w^ay in which emigrants gel on and acquire properly, 
although they may begin the world vvitiiont a penny. In the first place, 
they^tgo to a farmer and hire the use of a cow for tw^eiitv shillings ; that cow 
they get in the spring of the year in calf; they keep, that cow^ through the 
summer, and they keep it the’ next winter, for the sake of the produce the 
cow will have, and then they pay the owner of tlie cow twenty shillings, 
arid return him his cow in the ensuing spring in calf, as they got it. They 
begin with that calf which is in the cow for their stock: that calf in time 
becomes a cow ; and they hire a sheep and an ox in the same way ; the 
produce of the ox is tlie use that he is of in hai-rowing in the corn. But 
now they have got a stock of their own ; they have now got sheep, and 
cows, and oxen, and they have got horses, and they arc living in a great 
degree of comfort ; the original twenty shillings, although agreed to be 
paid in money, being generally taken by the faimer in labour. In the 
same manner, the colony is enabled to provide for all the children of emi- 
grants w^hen they reach the age Of five and upwards. Any farmer will take 
them as apprentices, according to the terms detailed in the evidence. As 
the army and navy resort to Halifax, we have generally a very large portion 
ot* orphan children thrown upon the poor list; and our mode of disposing 
of these children is, that, at lour to five years of age wc put them out ap- 
prentices to liirmers, unless they choose a trade ; if they choose a trade, 
of course they are bound to a trade. The stipulatiqn that is made for those 
children with the person to whom eachn^hUd is bound is, that the first year 
he is to give tliat child a sheep ; the second year a heifer calf; and as long 
aathat child is under indentures to him, he is bound to preserve and keep 
that sheep and heifer calf, and all the produce of it, till tlie child comes of 
age, and then it becomes a portion for that child to settle with. If a female, 
in marriage; or if a male, as farming stock ; he will generally have a stock 
of five or ten head of grown-up cattle, and eight or ten sheep, by that 
means. In fad, we never can supply half the number of children that 
there is a demand for. 

■* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. ^ 

A society has been formed at Sydney under the denomination of the 

Aust^klian Steam Conveyance Company,” the object of which is to pro- 
mote the more extensive application of steam machinery to conveyance, 
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both by water and by land. The first undertaking of the company was to 
establish a steam-packet of twelve-horse power bitween Sydney and Para- 
matta, the cost of which, including boat, engine, and all appuitengnoes, 
was estimated not to exceed two thousand pounds, and the whole was to 
be manufactured, as far as practicable, within the colony. The capitfid was 
to be raised by four hundred transferable shares of five pounds each, and 
no individual was to hold more than twenty shares. Three hundred shares 
were already taken up by the residents in Sydney. The Sydney coUege; in 
its main building, was fast approaching completion, and was expected, 
in a few weeks, to be available as a tempora^ school-house, with ac- 
commodation for a master. The Sydney agricultural report for' April 
states, that the rain which had succeeded the protracted drought had pro- 
duced a gratifying change, making the ground in excellent order for sowing 
wheat ; and what was above ground was materially improved in appear- 
ance and promise. Much of the early maize had been gathered, and, 
apparently, the crop was more abundant than was anticipated. Tobacco 
plants had also produced a larger crop than was expected from the pre- 
valence of extreme dry w^eather. Seed oats were in much request among 
the agriculturists. The pasturage was very scanty, and it was feared that 
the rains of the latter end of April were too late to effect its restoration 
before the winter frosts set in. 

VAN Diemen's land. 

Accounts from Hobart Town state that the newly discovered JsMid to 
the westward had proved one of the most luxurious and eligible tracts for 
all the purposes of grazing and agriculture ever yet discovered in Van 
Diemen's Land. It comprised a large proportion of upland, and some wet 
marshes, interspersed with undulating spots of excellent forest, well watered, 
the soil rich and the climate fine. The plains were extensive — 2,000, 3,000, 
and 4,000 acres each, abounding with numerous herds of tame cattle, and 
fat as if stall-fed, and horses. A road from the south-west to Spring river, 
an admirable port near South-West Cape, is spoken of as practicable. -An 
exploring and clearing party had proceeded in that direction, and it was 
understood that twenty houses were to be built on the newly discovered 
land by the Governor," it being intended to form a settlement here of the 
pensioners recently arrived. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

An expedition into the interior, on a considerable scale, is announced to 
have been undertaken by a Dr. Smith : COOL has been subscribed towards 
defraying the expense. Sir J. Ilerschel is on the eve of departure for the 
same colony, in order to carry on his astronomical observations on the fixed 
stars, &c. &c. in another hemisphere. 


The number of persons who emigrated from Great Britain and Ireland 
during the year 1832, .amounted to 103,140 souls, being an excess of 10,980 
over the emigration of 1831. Of the above number, 6G,339 went to the 
British colonies in North America, 196 to the Cape of Good Hope, 3,733 
to the Australian colonies, and 32,872 to the United States. Since the 
establishment of the Board of Emigration, 397 families, consisting of 1,538 
persons, have received loans from Government, to the amount of 7,830/. to 
enable them to emigrate to New South Wales ; and 422 families^ consisting 
of 1,571 persons, have received 8,430/. for the purpose of emigrating to 
Van Diemen’s Land. The number of unmarried females who have emi- 
grated to New South Wales, and have accepted the bounty offered by 
Government, is 701, the amount of money granted them, 9,812/. i to Van 
Diemen's Land, number of females, 5|9, money granted, 7,1 14C 
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FOREIGN STATES, 

AMERICA. 

The President of the United States, on the 18th ult., read to the Cabinet 
a lon^r statement of his reasons for making a public avowal of the feelings 
and views which Imd induced hina to assume the responsibility of directing 
the government deposits to be withdrawn from the Rank of the United 
States, and to be placed in that of the States. It embodies very gi-ave and 
serious charges against the administration of the bank in question j but 
much doubt appears to have been felt whether the charges, even if proved, 
were of sucli a nature as to warrant the President in withdrawing the de- 
posits before the meeting of Congress, which w as so soon to assemble. The 
Secretaiy of the Treasury, it appears, declared there was no necessity for 
such a course, and rather than lend his aid to the President’s resolution he 
Avould resign his appointment. 

SPAIN. 

There has been no change of ministry consequent upon the death of 
Ferdinand; but some alteration is expected. The King’s will bears the 
date of June 1830, and appoints the Queen Regent during liis daiigliter’s 
minority ; ,it also names a Council of Kegeney, but without conleri ing on 
it any restrictive powers on the authority of the Regent. The majority of 
tluj members of this Council is, however, said to lx; composed of men wlio 
are known to entertain ])olitical sentiments of a liberal kind. Extensive 
measures are taken by the French Government to prevent the risk of its 
lieing compromised by the proceedings of the Spanish refugees who are 
now residing in France, among whom there arc Carlists as well as Liberals. 
The Queen Regent has issued a Ro 3 ’al Decree ordering the persons appointed 
by the will of Ferdinand to act as a Council of Regency, to assemble and to 
give tlieir advice respecting the measures most expedient to be adopted. 
The course of policy which the Queen Regent intends to pursue, as 
indicated in her Manifesto, is .stated to be injurious to the cause of the 
young Queen, as it will be the means of her losing the support of the liberal 
pari of the nation, without enabling her to gain the conlidence of the 
absolutists. The accounts i'rom the Spanish jirovinces are very unsatis- 
factoiy, and but little dejicndonce is to be placed on them. 

The following is a note on the persons composing the Council : Cardinal 
Don Francisco Marco y Catalan, a man of no political importance, but 
attached to the privileges of the clerg}^ — Marquis de Santa Cruz, Ambas- 
sador from the Cories to Paris, of a liberal tendency — Duke of Medina 
Coeli, the liead of the lirst J'amily of Spain, with pretensions to the Crown, 
in support of which he makes an hereditary protest at the accession of each 
Sovereign ; he was the Constitutional Alcadc of Madrid under the Cortes, 
and is of a lilieral tendency — Don Xavier Castagnos, the oldest General in 
Spaili, not known as a politician, but principally remarkable for bis con- 
versational pow'crs andlirilliant wit — the Marquis de las Amarillis, Captain- 
General of Andalusia, Constitutional Minister of War in 1820; of a very 
moderate liberal tendency, having abandoned the cause of the Constitution 
on the refusal of the Cliamliers to niodily such parts of it as he considered 
loo liberal — Don J. M. Puig, Chief of the Council of Castile, a firm and 
upright magistrate, w ho was the principal means of defeating the intrigues 
of Calomai'dc to subslitute llie name of Don Carlos for that of the young 
Princess in the will of Ferdinand; his political opinions are not much 
known,— a remark which applies also to the remaining member of the 
Council, Don Xavier Caro, a man of American extraction, and owing his 
nomination solely to his situation as chief of the Council of the Indies. 
The supj)l^enUiry niemhei's arc: — Don Thomas Arras de Rota, an 
ecclesia^ic unknovMi in public affairs — the Duke del Infantado, the 
Minister representing the Absolutist party, and of great wealth and 
influence— the v^ell-kiiown Count cl’Espagne^Don Jos6 de la Cfuz, Uie 
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present IMinister of War, the right hand of Zea Bermudez; and Don 
Nicolas Garoli and John Jose Heria, neither of whom are much known. 

ThejQiieen Regent has directed her Minister to quit the head-quarters 
of Don Miguel, and has formally acknowledged Donna Maria as Sovereign 
of Portugal. 

The accounts from Madrid are favourable to the Queen. The insurrection 
in Biscay has, however, gained strength ; and symptoms of disaifection had 
appeared in Navarre. We shall probably soon nave decisive news from 
Inc scat of the insurrection, as the Queers troops had advanced in consi-^ 
dcrable force to the vicinity of Burgos. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, L VTELY DECEASED. 

FERDINAND VII., KINO OF SPAIN. 

Ferdinand VTT., King of Spain and the Indies, son of Charles IV., and of 
Maria Louisa of Parinii. was born in the palace of St. Ildefonso, on the 14th 
or October, 1784 ; consequently, at the period of his demise, he had not 
quite completed his 491h year. At the age of six, he was proclaimed Prince 
of the Asturias* On the 19th of March, 1808, upon the al)dication of his 
father (who lived till the 19th of January, 1819) he ascended the throne. 
Six or seven years previously to this, Godoj% the Prince of the Peace, under- 
took to bring about a marriage between Ferdinand and a Princess of England ; 
but the nipt lire with Biitain put a stop to the negotiation, and a double 
alliance w'as concluded between the beir of Spain wdth his cousin, Maria 
Antoinette, daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies, and 
between the Priiicc Royal (now King) of the Two Sicilies, andtlie Princess 
Maria Isabella, of Sjiain. Tlie marriage took place in 1802. Ferdinand 
was devotedly attached to his wife; but she was hated by the King and 
Queen of Spain ; and, after a life s])ent chiefly in melancholy retirement, 
she died childless, suddenly, and not without suspicion of poison. 

Godoy proj)Osed, as a second wile for Ferdinand, a French lady of th^ 
house of Beauharuois ; but the Prince refused the connexion. It was) not 
until the year 1816, that King Ferdinand again married. He was then 
united to liis own niece, the Infanta Isabella, of Portugal, daughter of King 
.Tohn VI. She died on the 2Gth of December, 1818; and, in 1819, he 
married as his third ^vi^e, Maria Josephina, daughter of Prince Maximilian, 
of Saxony. Her Majesty died on the 1 7th of May, 1 829. Shortly afterwai-ds, 
he married liis sur\iviiig Queen, Maria Cliristiana, (born April 27lh, 1806), 
third daughter of Francis I., present King of the Tw o Sicilies, and, conr 
scquently," niece of Ferdinand. By her, he had a daughter, Donna Isabella, 
in favour of whose succession he obtained the sanction of the Cortes. 

Ferdinand’s eldest hrother, Cliarles Maria Isidore, (liy many still regarded 
as the rightful heir of the Spanish crowm,) was born on the 29tli of March, 
1788; and he married, on the 29tht)f September, 1816, the Infanta Maria 
Frances, daughter of John VI. of Portugal; by whom he has three sons, the 
eldest of wdiom is in his sixteenth year. 

“ During the greater portion of Ferdinand s reign,” says a writer in the 
‘ Times,’ “ the Absolutist , or, what is synonymous w'ith it, the Church faction, 
was engagedin frequent attem})ts to harden and exasperate tlie spifit of the 
existing administration against the friends of lawful and constitutional 
government, and to crush, by dint of universal terror, every principle and 
material of future resistance to the real supremacy of the priesthood, to be 
exercised through the forms of a temporal monarchy. Ferdinand had no 
scruple of conscience or honour about making the people slaves, but ho 
dreaded the failure of a system so violent and revolting as that tp which the 
monkish faction would hav e urged him ; and even from its success he shrunk 
with dismay, lest the lion s share of the depotism, when accomplished, might 
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fall to his ecclesiastical allies. Cowardice and cunning, both in the extreme, 
were the keys to his entire administration. His reign was a shuffle from 
beginning to end. As compared with the church and with his brother 
Carlos, its superstitious and sanguinary but unflinching champion, Ferdinand 
affected a sort oi milieu policy, with a little moi‘e tendency to the tyrannical 
or the forbearing as the influence of the arbitrary courts of Europe or of 
Great Britain might preponderate. The war in Portugal, had it been mei’ely 
a contest, however unnatural, between two brothers for a neighbouring 
crown, might have been looked upon by Ferdinand, not only with indiS 
ference, but complacency, because it w^ould help to distract and enfeeble a 
kingdom over which the Spanish branch of *the House of Bourbon has at 
no time ceased to indulge the ambition of reigning. But the Portuguese 
war embraced more extensive and alarming objects. Its results were to be 
constitutional or arbitraiy government in Portugal ; and its sympathies, 
which pervaded the whole of Europe, acted upon Spain with a more 
immediate and trying pressure. From the outset of that struggle, the 
dearest object of the Spanish Court, and at one moment there is reason to 
believe its actual determination, was to interfere by force of arms and 
establish Miguel and the reign of murder in Portugal; but England 
threatened force for force, and, as usual, Ferdinand and his ignoble 
Ministers yielded, confining their unlawful support of Miguel to money and 
other fraudulent appliances. In the mean time, one strong measure 
resorted to by Ferdinand drew a more definite and lasting line of separation 
between the Spanish partisans of Carlos and the church and their opponents. 
By a formal act of State, that is, by the repeal of the Salic laAV, he opened 
the succession to his daughter, and excluded Carlos not only from the 
throne, but from all share in the regency. This has been, in fact, a 
declaration of war against the principle of despotism throughout the 
Peninsula, inasmuch as it seems obvious that alter the death of Ferdinand 
there is no power capable of resisting the Carlist faction but a close and 
hearty union of Spaniards of all other denominations. Of these the ablest 
minds are to be Ibund among ’•the advocates of a free and representative 
government, and into their arms we apprehend the Regent must throw 
herself if she entertains any rational hope of ensuring her daughter’s suc- 
cession. The army are said to be friends to constitutional freedom— if so, 
an important, though not inlallible, auxiliary is added to the young Queen's 
cause ; but, on the other hand, the accessible wealth of Spain is for the 
most part at the disposal of the clergy.” 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

This diistinguished Brahmin died at Clifton on the 21st of October. He 
was a native of the province of Bengal, properly so called, and born in the 
distnet of Burdwan, tlie most fertile and the most populous of all British 
India. He was about 60 years of age; and as the district inqUestion was 
ceded to the British Government as early as 1760, Rammohim was of course 
born a subject of the British Government. In Lower Bengal there are two 
distinct classes of Brahmins,— namely, those who trace their pedigree to the 
ancient priesthood of the country, and those who trace their descent from 
certain emigrants from the north-west of India, who planted themselves in 
Bengal shortly before the Mohammedan conquest of that country, or nine 
centuries back. The true Bengalee Brahmin is little respected, being 
neither Esteemed for learning nor for purity of blood ; those of western 
descent are highly venerated, and of this order was .Rammohun Roy. 
Considerable pains appear to have been taken, with the early education of 
Rammohun, long before he had formed any acquaintance with Europeans ; 
for, in his own district, he was instructed in all the learning usually bestowed 
upon a Brahmin, and w'as afterwards sent to the celebrated seminary of 
Benares, where he remained several years, engaged in studying the Sanscrit 
language. 
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' His first acquaintance with the English language he owed to the care and 
patronage of the late Mr. John Digby, collector ofthe land-tax in the district 
of Rungpore, one of the most easterly portions of Bengal. His merit soon 
raised huh to the highest office which a native can hold, that of Dewan» 
or chief native superintendent. It was in this office that he acquired the 
little fo/tune which enabled him to become a zemindar, or proprietor, 
in the district of Hooghly, to no larger extent, however, than an income 
of 1000^. a year. 

Of the earlier portion of his life, however, he has left an interesting 
account, (published in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’) 

My ancestors,’* he says, were Brahmins of a high order ; and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down to my fifth 
progenitor, who about 140 years ago ga^^! up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits 
and aggrandizement. His descendants ever since have followed his example, and, 
according to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising to 
honour and sometimes failing ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor; sometimes 
excelling in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. But my 
maternal ancestors^ being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
and of a family than which none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to 
the present day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the excitements of ambition, and all 
the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“ In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the wish of my father, 
I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, — these being accomplishments indis- 
pensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the Mohammedan 
princes ; and, agreeably to tiic usage of my maternal relations, I devoted myself to 
the study of the Sanscrit and the theological works written in it, which contain the 
body of Hindoo literature, law, and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling in question 
the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on that subject, having produced a coolness between me and my 
immediate kindred, 1 proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hiiidoostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the estuhlishinent of the British power in India. When 
1 had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, and restored me to his 
favour ; after which 1 first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of government. 
Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate Jii their 
conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined in their favour, 
feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more speedily 
and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants; and 1 enjoyed the con- 
fidence of several of them even in their public capacity. My continued controversies 
with the Brahmins, on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, 
revived and increased their animosity against me ; and through thetr iiifliience with 
iny family my father was again oliliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though 
his limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

“ After my father's death 1 opposed the advocates of idolatry with still greater 
boldness. Availing mysSf of the art of printing now established in India,. 1 
published various works and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised such a feeling against me, that 1 was at last deserted 
by every person except two 4 )r three S(U)tch friends, to whom, and the nation to 
which they belong, 1 always feel grateful. 

The ground which 1 took in ^1 my controversies was, not that of oppmition to 
Brahminism, but to a perversion of it ; and 1 endeavoured to show that the 
idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the 
principles of the ^ ancient booka and authorities which they profsss to revere and 
obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposition and resistance to my 
opinions, several highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and 
others, began to adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by personal observation, a 
more thorough insight into its manners, customs, religion, and political institutions. 
1 refrained, however, from carrying this intention into effect until the fribnds who 
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iMiiiidded in my Bentiments should be increased in number* and strength* My 
expectations baWng been at lengtlMnused, in November lb30 1 embarked for England, 
as the disoussion of the East India Company's charter was expected to come on, by 
which the. treatment of the natives of India and its future government would be 
determined for many years to oome, and an appeal to the king in council against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows was to be heard before the Privy 
Council ; and his majesty the Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to 
bring before the authorities in England certain encroachments on his rights by the 
East India Company. 1 accordingly arrived in England in April 1831.” 

In politics, Rammohun Roy was a republican. At Calcutta he seldom 
or ever visited the Government-house, and kept at a distance from all the 
chief functionaries of Government. Among Europeans he associated chiefly 
with the ultra-hbcral party. In 1823, when the press w’as persecuted at 
Calcutlia, he boldly wj otc and printed a petition to his Majesty in Council 
against the government measure, one of the best written that that important 
topic ever gave rise to. In 1820, on the breaking out of the S])anish, 
Neapolitan, and Sardinian revolutions, Rammohun gave a public entertain- 
ment in hoiioui- of them. In England, being invested with a diplomatic 
character, his politics were less obtruded than in India, but still he never 
allowed an opportunity to pass of expressing his hearty approbation of all 
liberal institutions. The progress of the Reform question kept him in a 
perfect fever of anxiety; “ he told me over and over again,” says a writer 
in the ‘ Times/ “ that, independent of its own merits, it jitfbrded the only 
chance likely to occur in his days of piocuring an improved government for 
his lellow-coiintrymen in India?’ 

Considering that Rammohun may be looked upon in many respects as 
self-taught, the extent of his acquirements must be considered as remarkable. 
He was" thorough master of the Sanscrit language— a very difficult one, and 
he was master of the Arabic, also a difficult one ; then he was an exceedingly 
good Persian scholar, and quoted the Persian poets liberally, appropriately, 
and gracefully; of course lie understood thoroughly the Hindec and Ben- 
galee. He had read a gieat deal of English literature, chiefly historical, 
and, considering the late period of life at which he made this acquisition, the 
precision and grammatical accuracy which he had attained were remarkable. 
He wrote, of course, much better than he sj)oke. Willi a view of being 
able to read the Jewish Scripture witliout the medium of a translation, 
Rammohun entered upon the study of the Hebrew, his progress in ^vliich 
was facilitated by his previous acquaintance with the cognate Arabic, and I 
am told that his acquii’cmcnt in that language was very considerable. 
Hammobun may, upon the whole, be considered as having been rather a 
clever and dexterous dialectician than a close or profound reason er. He 
was a quick and a keen observer of character, and in the ordinary inter- 
course of life discreet and prudent. As far as his slender means enabled 
him, he was liberal and generous ; indeed, he was too apt to listen to well- 
got-up tales of wo, and was repeatedly the victim of his credulity. II is 
person will be familiar to many of yoiir readers. He was about six feet 
high and large in proportion ; but his person, though not wanting in apparent 
symmetry, was unwieldy and without activity." His features were large, 
manly, and line, and such as arc more frequently to be found in the 
paintings of the Italian masters than in tlie real condition of any nation. 

During bis residence in England he never had good health, evidently 
being oppressed by the climate, and appearing subject to bilious attacks 
hrom that disonlered state of the stomach which resulted from our dense 
atmosphere, as compared with that of his native country. He was much 
sought oy many distinguished individuals, but though he drove about in his 
carriage, he never altered his simple mode of living. He never embraced 
any fo^m of Christianity, and it is a mistake to suppose that he was even an 
Unitarian.’ Bishop Heber denominated him and his followers “Atheistical 
Brahmins but this was a cedumny. Rammohun was a pure Deist, or 
believer in God and his unity. 
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' The chief object which brought Rammohun Roy to thia country was a 
mission which he undertook from the King of Delhi In fact, he was the 
ambassador in this country of the Great Mogul. This Prince had, by treaty, 
a good claim against the East India Company, to the extent of a lull half 
million. During his whole residence in England Rammohun Hoy, notwith- 
standing the many obstacles thrown in his way, had carried on trie negotia- 
tion for his employer with great skill, firmness, and perseverance, and a few 
weeks previous to his death had tlie matter brought tso a successful termi- 
nation by a compromise. As the arrangement now stands, 30,000^. a year 
arc to be added to the stipend of the Mogul, and from the latter Prince 
Hammqhun was to receive, as the reward of his services, to him and to his 
heirs for ever, an annual sum of from 3000/. to 4000/. sterling. This was 
Ihc best bargain which the East India Company could have made; fOr the 
ti'ansaction was of a nature little calculated to bear the light, and, indeed, 
the most discreditable to our policy of anything which has occurred in 
India since the rogueries of Clive and Hastings. The case was printed, 
but not published, by Rammohun, and there is a copy of it at this moment 
before your correspondent, as he is writing. 

It lutiy be added that the title of Rajah was formerly bestowed upon 
Rammohun ])y the Mogul, shortly before he entered upon his mission, and 
that, by the universal admission of all India, the Mogul is the only power 
that can bestow such a title. This is a matter of no great moment, for the. 
title of Rajah is now more common in India than liaron in Germany, or 
Count in old France. 


RICHARD IIBBER, ESQ. 

Richard Heber, Esq., was the son of Reginald Tlebcr (who succeeded his 
elder brother as lord of the manors and patron of the rectories of Marlon, 
ill Yorkshire, and Hodnet, in Salop), and Mary Raylic his first wife, and 
was halt-brother to the late amiahle and jnous Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta, 
who was hy a second wife. Towards his brother Reginald he always acted 
a most affectionate part. He was for some time M.P. for Oxlbril University, 
and distinguished himself in Parliament. Aller his travels on the Coiilineiit 
and the East he lived in almost total seclusion, in which retirement he 
employed himself in making a collection of the most costly books, and 
lor n private gentleman possessed the most extensive and curious Iii)rary 
ever known. Mr. Richard Hebcr, inheriting from hi?; lather the patronage 
of the living of Hodnet, instituted his brother Reginald in it, which was 
his first living. 

We are indebted to a correspondent of the Sun Neivspaper for the 
following interesting particulars : — Heber began to collect books when he 
was quite a youth : he never travelled in the East, as it has been erroneously 
stated in some of the journals, neither did he at any time sochulc himself 
from public life. During all his trips to the continent lie associated with 
the savans in the respective towns he visited. At the end of the revolu- 
tionary war he went to Paris for the first time, where he made extensive 
purchases of valuable books. Even then his classics and his English 
lilerature> in number and value, exceeded those of any oilier iiidividiuil. 
His subsequent journeys to the Low Countries, Holland, some jiarts of 
Germany, and France, were evidently for the purpose of increasing his 
literary stores. Where there w^as a library to be sold, Heber was sure to 
be first in the field. He appears to have commenced purchasing’books at 
auctions at the sale of the Pinelli Library, at Hobson’s Rooms, in Conduit- 
street, about the year 1781), after which period, under the wing of the little 
squat, but most intelligent and very learned Dr. Gossett, Heber nsuiilly 
took his seat on tlie Doctor's right hand at all the book auctions in London, 
where, at his outset, he was a liberal purchaser of sixpenny artick^s. Heber 
secured choice gems in the sales of the Duke of Bridgewater (where mo:st. 
rare and valuable English books were disposed of iu baskets full to a lot). 
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Mr. Townley, Colonel Stanlw, Mr. Dalrymple, Dr. Gossett, Dr. Heath, 
Mr. Willott, James Boswell, Garrick, Meennann (at the Hague), Hibbert,* 
John Kemble, Lang, Broadley, the Duplicates of the British Museum, and 
Hanrott'a Three years ago he purchased at Paris the remaining portion of 
the well-khowb Boularde Library, consisting of upwards of twenty thousand 
volumes, all of which, with the addition of many thousand more, some of 
them of high price, are still in the French capital, in his apartments at 
Madame Boularde’s Hotel, where he resided when in Paris. In fact, Heber 
possessed a larger library in Paris, than any individual of France. His 
literary stores at Malincs, in Belgium, are immense ; and at Brussels, the 
intelligent bibliopolist Verbest had unlimited commissions to purchase for 
Heber all tine copies of rare books. Heber's collection of Spanish literature 
is the most extraordinary out of Spain, and it has even been questioned 
whether it can l)e equalled by any individual library in tliat country. His 
books in the Portuguese language are unique. In modern Latin poetry, 
critical and classical history, local history, and voyages and travels, he is 
said to be nearly perfect. Heber coniined his collection of autographs to 
the manuscript letters of learned men, poets, critics, statesmen, and 
philosophers, of every age and of every country. With eminent men of his 
own age he carried on an extensive correspondence during many years. 
Sir Walter Scott entertained a sincere friendshi]) for him ; he admired his 
learning, and lauded his liberality in the loan of liis books and the usefulness 
of his literary communications. Heber received many valuable letters from 
Sir Walter Scott, which we hope his executors will communicate to Mr. 
Lockhart, to be inserted in the Life of that great man. Heber, although 
never in the secret of the Great Unknown, was regularly presented with his 
novels and tales as they appeared “from the author.” He, however, never 
entertained the slightest clouljt about their identity. 

During the last seventeen years, Thorpe, the bookseller, of Bedford-street, 
has been the confidential London agent of Mr. Heber: nearly all his pur- 
chases at auctions and by private contract have been effected by this 
industrious and exiensive bibliopolist. Heber's single-sheet old ballads, 
in black letter, far exceed in value and curiosity the three large volumes 
in folio, sold for 477/. ISs., in the Roxburgh Library, and which were at 
that time said to be the finest in England. Two or three years back his 
purveyor, Thorpe, made an invaluable addition to Heber's ballads, by 
purchasing from a private gentleman an immense number, in black letter, 
chiefly dated from 1545 to 1570. One item in the collection is a poem on 
the Death of Queen Elizabeth, w'ritten the year she died, in which remarkable 
mention is made of .Shakspeaic. Although Heber utterly disregarded 
large-paper books, he was peculiarly fastidious about line copies. Wc have 
heard on good authority, that he purchased six copies of “ Blomefield's 
History of Norfolk," before he could satisfy himself with the purity and 
fineness of the plates. He had an excellent and very expensive taste in the 
binding of his books; of late years that accomplished artist, George Lewis, 
of Duke-street, has been his principal operator. Heber, we repeat, was not 
a mere book-worm ; in society of every class he played what is termed the 
“ first fiddle,” and enchanted everybody by his exquisite wit, smartness of 
conversation, literaiy anecdote, learning, and universal information. No 
person enjoyed a joke, even a practical one, more than Heber. The very 
learned and ingenious John Leyden, author of a volume of poems, called 
“ Scenes in Infancy,” and editor of the “ Complaynt of Scotland,” written 
in 1-548, undertaken at the suggestion of Heber, inscribed it to him in 
testimony of sincere esteem and friendship. Leyden was originally introduced 
to Heber by Sir Walter Scott. On Leyden's first arrival in London from 
Scotland, he engaged chambers in one of the inns of Court, where Heber 

* Evans sold Hibbert's Library for 22;500/.| and tue Roxburgh Library for 
ppwards of 23, (N)0/« 
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regularly visited to talk over the works of the poets in olden time. The 
well-remembered, eccentric, and most erudite antiquary, Joseph Ritson, 
was just then writing vehemently against the use of animal food, and Heber 
and Leyden were determined to practise a joke at the expense of. Ritson*s 
humanity. Leyden gave a literaiy breakfast, to which Ritson, Heber, and 
another gentleman were invited. Soon alter the party had assembled, the 
scout, or laundress, brought in the viands, and when Leyden had poured 
out the tea, the scout again entered the room, with an immense raw beef 
steak, which was placed on the table immediately before Ritson, and of 
which John Leyden ate voraciously. Heber tasted it likewise, and they 
both pronounced the steak a feast for an epicure. Ritson rose from his seat, 
left the room in a violent passion, loudly denouncing what he called the 
cannibalism of the party; for some days he remained inexorable, but at 
length the persuasive manners of Heber brought him round, by representing 
the matter to him as a mere joke. Heber for several years participated 
once a week in the “Attic nights” of Dr. Raine, at the Charter-house, 
where Professor Porson and the lafe Mr. Beloe were constant guests ; and 
the venerable Dr. Rowth, Master of Maudlin College, Oxford, and Dr. Parr, 
joined in these learned lilmtions as often as they visited London. Heber was 
the confidential friend of the late William Gifibrd, editor of the “ Quarterly 
Review,” with whom he generally took tea at midnight. On the very even- 
ing Gifford retired from the “ Quarterly,” which he had conducted from 
its commencement, he took his farewell in a long and interesting letter 
which he addressed to Heber, in which he recapitulates the various gratifi- 
cations that he had experienced in the progress of his management of that 
popular journal. Lord Grenville has constantly acknowledged his infinite 
obligations to Heber, in his election of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, when his Lordship was opposed by Lord Eldon and the thick and thin 
Tory clique of that day. Lord Grenville rewarded the University for their 
choice of him, by presenting them with an unique and unrivalled edition of 
Homer. Heber was the frequent guest of l.ord Grenville, in his rural 
retreat at Dropmore, where his Lordship's brother, the Right Honourable 
and most accomplished Thomas Grenville, generally made a third at the 
literary banquet. Some time before Heber left England, which we believe 
was in 1825, and on his last visit to Dropmore, Lord Grenville gave him a 
specimen of his poetry in Greek, Latin, Italian, and French, neatly written 
on one sheet of paper. When Dr. Hodgson, the Principal of Brasennose 
College, and Rector of Ewell, proposed IJeber to represent the University 
in Parliament, lie stated that Heber was aide to construe Sophocles when 
he was eight years old ; “ Is there,” said Dr. Hodgson, " any other person 
at that age now living able to do so ?” Heber and Dr. Hodgson were stay- 
ing with the Duke of Buckiiigliani, at Stowe, when Dr. Hodgson w’as seized 
with the illness that terminated in his death. This excellent man lell 
Heber the trustee and guardian of his children. In addition to the cele- 
brated persons already mentioned, Heber numbered among his friends and 
associates Lord Stowell, George Ellis, Sir Egerton Bridges, Chantry, Croker, 
Dr. Heath, the Bishop of Exeier, Wordsworth, Sotlicby, Sir Heniy Ellis, 
Sir Frederick Maddan, Dr. Dainpiereflate Bishop of Ely), George Steevens, 
Isaac Reed, Josmdi Ritson, Professor Millm an, George Hibbcrt, Sir Mark 
Sikes, Rev. Mr. Todd, Mr. Park, Mr. Edw. Littlcdalc, Mr. Justice Littledale. 

It is impossible to form any estimate of the number of his books, or 
the time they would occupy should they be destined to come to the 
hammer; but the most seemingly exaggerated accounts which have 
hitherto been published far underrate their extent. The sale of this 
enormous assemblage of books, to do them justice, must spread over several 
years. We omitted to mention that Heber bought many of the very rare 
jewels in Messrs. Longman’s Bibliotheca Poetica. Here this hastjj and 
undigested memoranda must close; an “ old book collector” was unwilling 
that Richard Heber should diop into the grave witliout a slight but friendly 
tribute to his memory. 
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UR. GE0R08 ROBSON. 

The late George Robson was a native of Durham, and son of lilr. John 
Robson, wine merchant of that city. His taste for drawing displayed itself 
at a very early age ; at three or four years old he made bolder efforts, and 
attempted to draw from memory the objects he had observed while walking 
with his mother in the Helds. This propensity to imitation was not checked 
by his school exercises. His vacant hours and holidays were occupied in 
drawing. At lenrth he was put under Mr. Harle, the only drawing-master 
the city furnishect but he refused to take money for the lessons he gave, 
saying the boy had already got beyond his instruction. Before he was 20 
he came to London, and was soon known as a most active and persevering 
student. His publication w^as a view of his native city, the profits of 
which enabled him to visit the Highlands of Scotland, a visit whicSi he had 
long ardently desired. In the habit of a shepherd, with his wallet at liis 
back, and Scott’s poem, " The Lay of the I.ast Minstrel,” in his pocket, 
he wandered over the mountains, winter and summer, till he became familiar 
with tlie various aspects they presented under the dilForcnt cliangcs of 
season, and laid up a stock of materials which lasted him his life. On his 
return he published Outlines of the Grampian Mountains. In 1813 he first 
appeared as an exhibitor in the Ninth Annual Exliibition of tlie Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and was elected a member the following year. 
But it was not till the exhibition of 1815 that his works commanded that 
piiblic attention which gained him extensive and abundant patronage. 
From this lime his interests became identified with the interests of the 
Society. As an artist, Mr. Robson was remarkable for vigour of execution. 
His conception of form might be sometimes wanting in grandeur, but his 
effect and colour were always powerful. The Scottish hills luid strongly 
impre.s.scd tlicir awful character on his imagination. One of his last and 
best pictures was a view of London from the Bridge Ind'ore sunrise, “ wlien 
all that mighty heart is lying still.’] All must lament that such a man 
should be cut oft* in the vigour of his age, and in the full lido of liis use- 
fulness. 
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il/rtrrr'ffrf.]— -Cuptaia Piiltcney, 12th Luiicitr. 
to Kinily, dnughter of C. T. Tower, IDri]., AJ.P. 

Copt.iio Vorke, Tl.N. and W.P. for Caiiibrldgo- 
.sliire, to the Hon. .Sii<saTi I.iddell, 

The Archdeacon of Droftore, to CnroUne, 
daughter of H. H. Simpson, of Jiatli. 

W. Glover. Ksq.,S9lh Regiinont, to Hannah, 
daxighter of the lute J, Sheen Downes. Ksq., 
Plymouth. 

In Dublin, by special license, Lieutenant- 
General Sir 11. II. Vivian, bart.. Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, to Letitia, third 
daughter of the late Uev. J. Agnew Webster. 

The Rev. J. JJe.iuchiunp, rector of C^rofrell 
and vienr of Sherborne, Oxford, to Margaret, 
sl'^ter of Sir G. Beaumont, Burt. 

The Hon. William Edwardes, eldest son of 
Lord Kensington, to Laura, fourth daughter 
of Cutbhert Ellison, Esq., of Hel)burn-lnill, 
in the county of Durham. 

At I'lvickcnham, G. Beauchamp Cole, Esq., 
son of Mr. and I.ady Elizabeth Cole, to Julia, 
daughter of Lieut,.Uol. and the Hon. Mrs. Ea- 
pinasse, of Twickenham. 

At Newton, Hants, by ihe Rev. P. 0. Law, 
Win. Chatteris, E>q., to Anne, daughter of the 
late Right Rev. Alexander Arbuthuot, Lord 
Bishop of KlUuloe. 


At St. George’s, Ilanover-sqiinre, Captain 
Bishop, 7th Dragoon Guards, to Klcunor, 
daughter of the late Lieut. ]M.iikIaiid,;i3d regt., 
and granddaughter of Sir E. Nightingale, Bt., 
of Cuinbrldgeshirc. 


Tl/ed.]— In Dublin, the Lady Frances Vande- 
Iciir, widow of the late Right lion. J. O. Van- 
dcleur. 

In Bedford-place, Arthur Onslow, Esq., 
Bcrgeunt-at-hiw, aged “JH. 

At Strokestown, ^'cd 7C, the Very Rev. Wni. 
Dolan, Catholic Dean and Vlcur-General for 
the Diocese of Elpiiin. 

At Hill Hall, in the county of Essex, Sir T. 
Smyth, Burt., aged 45. 

The Rev. J. Johnson, rector of Welbortie 
and Yoxhain, Norfolk, the friend of Cowper 
the poet. 

In Sulisbury-street, Strand, Major-General 
W. BInks, late Royal Marines, Woolwich. 

In Ireland, Mrs. Ellis, relict of T. Ellis, Esq.y 
Master in Chancery. 

At Stutgurd, Sir Charles Henry Colville, 
Knt., of Duflicld-hall, Derbyshire, a Uqiuty- 
Lieutcuunt, and late Ulgh-Sherlff of that 
county. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 

LONDON. 

Ejrpcdifion of Captain Rosx . — The following letter from Captain Ross to the Serre- 
tary of the Admiralty, details the principal occurrences of his voyage; and will ho 
found highly interesting to all who can admire enterprising courage and pcrsc- 
veraiice : — 

On hoard the Isabella^ of Thilt^ Rajjfin's Bayy Sept. 1833. 

Sir, — Knowing how deeply my Lords Commissioners of tlie Admiralty are inter- 
ested in the advancement of nautical knowledge, and particularly in the improve- 
ment of geography, I have to noquainf yon, for the information of their Lord8liij)s, 
that the expedition, tlie main object of which is to solve, if possible, the questiim of 
a north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oc<»au, particularly by Prince 
Kegeut’s Inlet, and which sailed from rmgland iii May, 1823, notwithstanding the 
loss of the foremast and other untoward circumstances, which obliged the vessel to 
refit in (ireenlninl, reached the beach on which his Majesty’s late ship Fury’s stores 
were landed on ilie lllth of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &:c., in excellent condition, hut no vestige of the 
wreck. After completing in fuel and other necessaries, we sailed on the I4th, and 
«)Ti the following morning rounded Cape Garry, where our new discoveries com- 
menced, and keeping the western shore dose on board, ran down the coast in a 
S.W”. and W. course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we had passed the latitude of 
72^ north in longitude 94^^ west ; hero we found a considerable inlet leading to the 
westward, the examination of which occupied two days. At this place Ave were first 
seriously obstructed by ice, which was now seen to extend from tlie south cape of 
the inlet, in a solid mass, round by S. jtndK. to E.N.E.: owing to tin’s circumstance, 
tbe sballowiicss of the water, the rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous weather, 
the irregularity of tlie cotist, and the numerous inlets and rocks for which it is re- 
markable, our progress was no less daiigeroiis than tedious, yet we succeeded in 
iKMietratiijg below the latitude of 70 ’ north in longitude 32“ west, where the laud, 
.after having carried us as far east as 30°, took a decided westerly direction, while 
land at the distance of 40 miles to southward was seen extending east and west. ]At 
tl'is extreme point our progress was arrested on the 1st of October by an impene- 
trable barrier of icc. We, however, found an excellent wintering port, which wo 
named Felix Harbour. 

Early in .Jciniiaiy, 1 830, we had the good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course witli a most interesting consociation of natives, who, being insulated by 
nature, had never before coinrniinic.ited with strangers ; from them we gradually 
obtained tlie important information that we had already seen the coutiueut of 
America, that about 40 miles to the S, W. there were two great seas, one to the 
west, which was divided from tliat to the east by a narrow strait or ]ieck of land. 
I’lie verification of this intelligence cither way, on which our future operations so 
matiu’ially depended, devolved on Clommander Ross, wlio volunteered this service 
early in April, and, accompanied by one of the mates, and guided by two of tlse 
natives, proceeded to the spot, and found that the north land was connected to the 
south by tw'o ridges of high hind, fifteen miles in breadth, but taking into account 
a chain of fresli-wate# lal:e.s, wliich occupied the valleys between, the dry land 
which acliially separates the two oceans is only five miles. This extraordinary 
isthmus was subsequently visited by myself, when Corainander Ross proceeded 
minutely to survey the seu-coast, to the southward of the istlimus leading to tlio 
westward, which he succeeded in tracing to the 33th doer, or to 150 miles of Gape 
Tiiriiagaiu of Franklin, to which point the land, after leading him into the 70th 
degree of nonh latitude, trended directly: during the same journey ho also sur- 
veyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or tliat to the north of the isthmus, which, by 
also taking a westerly direction, formed the termination of the western sea into a 
gulf. The rest of this season was employed in tracing the sea-coast south of the 
isthmus leading to the eastward, wdiich was done so as to leave no doubt that it 
joined, as the natives had previously informed us, to OckiiUee, and the land forming 
Repulse Day. It was also determined that there was no passage to the westward 
for 30 miles to the nortliwanl of our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beautifully fine, but extremely unfavourable 
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for navfgftfloA ; and onr object being now to try a more nortbem latitude, we waited 
wtth anxiety for the disruption of the ice, but in vain : our utmost endeavours 
did not succeed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and it was not until 
the middle of November that we succeeded in getting the vessel into a place of se- 
curity, which we named ** Sheriff's Harbour.*' I may here mention that we named 
the newly-discovered continent, to the southward, Boothia," as also the isthmus, 
the peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy frieiid Felix 
Booth, Esq., the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the most disinterested 
manner, enabled me to equip this expedition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly equal to the mean of what had been 
experienced on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 1831 set 
in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record, the thermometer sunk to 92 
degrees below the freezing point, and the average of the year was 10 degrees below 
the preceding; but, notwithstanding the severity of the summer, we travdled- 
across the country to the west sea by a chain of lakes, 30 miles north of the 
isthmus, when Commander Ross succeeded in surveying 50 miles more of the coast 
leading to the N.W., and, by tracing the shore to the northward of our position, it 
was also fully proved that there could be no passage below the 71st degree. 

This antumn we succeeded in getting the vessel only 14 miles to the northward, 
and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the ship was at an 
end, and put quite beyond possibility by another very severe winter; and having 
only provisions to last us to the Ist of June, 1833, dispositions were accordingly 
made to leave the ship in her present port, which (after her) was named Victory 
Harbour. Provisions and fuel being carried forward in the spring left the ship 
on the 29th of May, 1832, for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of saving our 
lives ; owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to keep either 
upon or close to the land, making the circuit of every hay, thus increasing our dis- 
tance of 200 miles by nearly one-half ; and it was not until the 1st of July that wo 
reached the beach, completely cxluiu.sted by hunger and fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the' boats, three of which had been washed 
off the licach, but providentially driven on shore again, were repaired during this 
month ; but the unusual licavy appearance of the ice afforded us no cheering pros- 
pect until the 1st of August, when in three boats we reached the ill-fated spot 
where the F«ry was first driven on shore. It was not until the 1st of September that 
we reached Leopold South Island, now established to be the N.E. point of America, 
in latitude 73® 50', and longitude 90® west. From the summit of the lofty moun- 
tain on the promontory we could see Prince Regerft's Inlet, Barrow's Strait, and 
Lancaster Sound, wliich presented one impenetrable mass of icc, just as 1 had seen 
it in 1818. Here we remained in a state of anxiety and suspense, which may be 
easier imagined than described. All our attempts to push through \vere in vain ; 
at length, being forced, by want of provisions, and the approach of a very severe 
winter, to return to Fury Beach, where alone there remained wherewith to sustain 
life, there we arrived on the 7ih of October, after a most fatiguing and laborious 
march, having been obliged to leave our boats at Batty Bay. Onr habitation, 
which consisted of a frame of spars, thirty-two feet by sixteen feet, covered with 
canvass, was during the month of November cncl(»sed, and the roof covered with 
snow, from four feet to seven feet thick, wliich, being saturated with water when 
the temperature was fifteen degrees below zero, immediately took the consistency 
of ice, and thus we actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg during one of the 
most severe winters hitherto recorded. Our sufferings, aggravated by want of bed- 
ding, clothing, and animal food, need not be dwelt Mr. C. Thomas, the 

carpenter, was the only man who perished at this beach ; but three others, besides 
one who had lo.st liis foot, were reduced to the last stage of debility, a/id only 
thirteen of our number were able to carry provisions in seven journeys of sixty- 
two miles each to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying with us three sick men, who 
were unable to walk, and in six days we reached the boats, where the sick daily 
recovered. Although the spring was mild, it was not until the 15th of August 
that we had any cheering prospect. A gale from the westward having suddenly 
opened a lane of water along shore, in two days we reached our former position, 
and from the mountain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear water almost directly 
across Prince Regent's Inlet, which we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter from 
a storm 12 miles to the eastward of Cape York. The next day, when the gale 
abated, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were detained six days on the coast by a 
strong north-east wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the 
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followings morning, to onr inexpressible joy, we descried a sbip in ibe offing, 
becalmed, which proved to be the Isabella^ of Hull, the same sbip which 1 com* 
manded in 1618. At noon we reached her, when her enterprising commander, 
who had in vain searched for us ia Prince Regent's Inlet, after giving us thi'ee 
cheers, received us with every demonstration of kindness and hospitality which 
humahity could dictate. I ought to mention also that Mr. Humphreys, by land- 
ing me at Possession Bay, and subsequently on the west coast of Baffin's Bay, 
afforded me an excellent opportunity of conduding my survey, and of verifying my 
former chart of that coast. 

1 now have the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their Lordships to the 
merits of Commander Ross, who was second in the direction of this expedition. 
The labours of this officer, who had the departments of astronomy, natural history, 
and surveying, will speak for themselves in language beyond the ability of my 
pen ; but they will be duly appreciated by their Lordships, and the learned bodies 
of which he is a member, and who are already acquainted with his acquirements. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. Wm. Thom, of the Royal Navy, who was 
formerly with me in the Isahel/a, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the meteorological journal : to the distribution and economy of pro- 
visions, and to his judicious plans and suggestions, must be attributed the un- 
common degree of health which our crew enjoyed ; and as two out of the three 
who died in the four years and a half were cut off early in the voyage, by diseases 
not peculiar to the climate, only one man can he said to have perished. Mr. 
M*Oiarmid, the surgeon, who had been several voyages to these regions, did 
justice to the high recommendation 1 received of him ; he was successful in every 
amputation and operation which he performed, and wonderfully so in his treatment 
of the sick ; and 1 have no hesitation in adding, that he would be an ornament to 
his Majesty’s service. 

Commander Rosa, Mr. Thom, and myself, have, indeed, been serving without 
pay ; hut, in common with the crew, have lost our all, which I regret the more, 
because it puts it totally out of my power adequately to remunerate my fellow- 
sufferers, whose case 1 cannot hut recommend for their Lordships’ consideration. 
We have, however, the consolation, that the results of this expedition have been 
conclusive, and to science highly important, and may he briefly comprehended 
in the following words: — The discovery of the Gulf of Boothia, the continent 
and isthmus of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes ; 
the undeniable establishment that the north-east point of America extends to the 
74 ih degree of north latitude ; valuable observations of every kind, but particu- 
larly on the magnet ] and„,to crown all, we have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our most gracious Sovereign William IV. on the true position 
of the magnetic pole. 

1 cannot conclude this letter, Sir, without acknowledging the important ad- 
vantages we obtained from the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and 
Sir Jolin Franklin, and the communications kindly made to us by those distin- 
guished officers before our departure from England. But the glory of this enter- 
prise is entirely due to Him whose divine favour has been most especially 
manifested towards us; who guided and directed all our steps; who mercifully 
provided, in what we had deemed a calamity, his effectual means of our pre- 
servation ; and who, even after the devices and inventions of man had utterly 
failed, crowned our humble endeavours with complete success. 1 have, &c. 

JOHN ROSS, Captain R.N. 

To Captain the Hon. George Elliott, &c. 

Secretary, Adtniralty. 

# — — 

London Cattle Market and That prliich public bodies, aided by the 

influence of public opinion, have heeii unable to effect, has actually been accom- 
plished by a private individual, at his own exclusive cost. This splendid undertak- 
ing, pregnant with so many advantages, and so consistent with the philanthropic 
views of those friends of humanity who have witnes.sed the crueltiei practised to- 
wards the unfortunate animals driven, at all hours of the night, into the confliied 
area of Smithfield, and its adjoining streets, is situated in the Lower-road, Isling- 
ton. The new mart stands upon an area of twenty-two acres, immediately abut- 
ting upon the Lower-road. The situation is airy and healthful, and is peculiarly 
appropriate for the purpose, as it is on the high road from the Northern and 
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Bastefn parts of the country, from whence the principal supply of cattle for the 
London market eomes. An immense square is endosed by high ^fraU8, around 
which ore erected a centinuous range of slated sheds, supported by no less than 
244 plain done pillars, under which cattle may at all times be protected from the 
severity of the weather. These sheds are subdivided into numerous compartments 
with layers enclosed by oak paling in front, to which the beasts may be either 
fastened, or allowed to be at liberty, so as to be convqniently subject to the exami- 
nation of the purchasers. In each lair there is a water-trough, constantly supplied 
with fresh water, by means of pipes passing underground, from two immense tanks, 
which are kept filled by machmery h*om capacious wells, which have been sunk for 
the purpose. The average length of each shed is 830 feet, and they are capable 
of accommodating at least 4000 beasts, which may remain from one market day to 
the other, or till such times as it may be convenient for the purchasers to remove 
them, — an advantage wholly impracticable in Smithfield. The open space in 
the centre is divided into four quadrangles, intersected by wide passages ; and in 
those quadrangles are to be erected sheep ]>eus (the materials for which arc all 
ready), capable of holding 40,000 sheep, so placed as to l)e approached with perfect 
facility. Other pens are constructed for calves, pigs, and such animals as are 
usually brought for sale to tlie cattle market, upon an obviously simple classi- 
fication, so as to avoid confusion or irregularity of any sort. Every necessary ofiico 
for the salesmen and clerks of the market will be erected in a large area in the cen- 
tre, and the ingress is obtained through a large arched passage under the market- 
house-*a fine- substantial building, with appropriate offices on each side for check 
clerks — and with accommodation up stairs, cither for the counting houses of bankers, 
or public meetings connected with the business of the establishment. Adjoining 
the market it is intended to cre<'t abeUioirs for slaughtering cattle of every de- 
scription, in wliicli persons injiy eitlier he accommmlated with private slaughter- 
houses, or have the animals slaughtered under appointed inspectors, at a r^'rtaiu 
fixed and moderate rate; so that all the expense, inconvenience, and mischief 
arising from the present mode of driving cattle through the crowded streets on tlic 
market day may be avoided^ 

Jlc- opening of Mr, Tfrookes's School of Anaiomg,^l!}\\e school of anatomy and sur- 
gery which was conducted for many years by the late Joshua Brookes, Ksq., F.II.S. 
has been re-opened by Mr. King. lie stated that, with regard to the order of an 
introductory course on the study of anatomy, he should recommend a similar classi- 
fication to that which M. de Blainville had adopted for the whole animal kingdom. 
Ills (M. Blainvillc's) divisions were, Zoouomia, which t^aughl the arrangement of 
animals after their|external form ; Zootomia, or the study of their internal stnic- 
tiire ; Zoobiologin, that of the .'ictiou of the different oi‘gans composing the animal ; 
Zooethiqua, to which belonged the study of the mode of life and habits of the 
creature ; Zooatrin, which comprised the alterations or morbid changes to which 
the organs are subject, and the means of counteracting them ; and, finally, Zoono- 
mica, the science of managing and governing animals so as to obtain the greatest 
possible amount of good from them. Those which related to the course of instruc- 
tion to he followed in that scliool were Zootomia, ZoubioJogia, Zouatria ; but the 
investigation would bo confined as much as possible to man. 


UEVONSIJIUK. 

A vei-y rich vein of copper 1ms lately been discovered beneath the site occupied 
hy the gasometer at Tavistock. In excavating a portion of the ground, in order to 
form a cellar for the reception of coal, the workman employed found the soil, a 
sliort deptli hclow the surface, so extremely hard as almost to defy Hfc utmost 
strength and skill in removing it. JUpon examination, however, it was found that 
Kcvenil of the pieces he had detached were strongly impregnated with cop)»er ; and 
upon still fiinhttr prosecuting the discovery, a fine rich vein has been detected, 
which has since yielded not less than 400/. worth of this valuable metal. 

I.ANCASIIZHE. 

Commerce of Liverpool , — The total nnmfber of vessels which entered Liverpool 
and Runcorn, from the 25th of August to the '24th of September, was 906, with a 
burden of 151,899 tons. Of those which entered Liverpool, 770 were British and 
107 foreign. TJie arrivals from Ireland during tlie month were 257, British 
America from the East Indies 7, from the Isle of Man IC, from Russia 80, 
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from South America 1(5, from the United States 33, from the West Indies 20, 
and coastwise 384. During the same period, only seven vessels entered from France, 
two from Portugal, one from Spain, three from Belgium, and seven from SwedeUr 
There were two arrivals from the rising colonies in New South Wales. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The revising barristers for the county of Middlesex have decided that tmstoos 
ill receipt of rents and profits of trust property are entitled to vote in right of such 
property ; but they were not prepared to say that trustees of chapels, the ministers 
of whi^ received the pew-rents, had the same right. 

* NOnVOLK. 

The Norwich Musical Festival has been very STiccessful : the total receipts, for 
tickets ouly, amounted to about 4570^., exclusive of liberal donations from several 
persons. 

STAFFOUDSHIRE. 

Hirminghani Steam^Carriage, — Messrs. Heaton, in a letter to the Editor of tbo- 
“ Mechanic's Magazine,” gives the following account of the performances of their 
steam-drag : — “ On Wednesday morning, Aug. 28, at six minutes past ten o’clock, 
we set out from our manufactory in Shadwell- street, with a stage-coach, fifteen 
liundred weight, attached to our steam-drag, with fifteen people thereon, and took 
lip five others on the Bristol road. With this load we arrived at the Bell Inn, 
Northfiek), near seven miles, in fifty-six minutes ; stopped there nine minutes for 
water, and reached the Rose and Crown, at the foot of the hill, eighteen minutes 
before twelve o'clock ; remained there four minutes, and commenced ascending the 
hill, which is about seven hundred yards long, and rises, on*nn average, one yard 
in nine, and in some places one yard in eight. In many places, too, the ground is 
so soft, that the wheels carried a hill of sand before them of near three inches 
deep. This hill was ascended by the machine, taking the coach and nine persons 
to the summit in nine minutes. We then took up the friends we had taken from 
Birmingham, with five in addition, and proceeded to the market-place in Broms- 
grove, and turned the incachiiie and coach round without stopping, and returned 
hack to the Crab Mill Inn, having travelled about fifteen miles, where we arrived 
twenty-seven minutes before one o’clock. We halted there thirty-five minutes, 
and set off home. On descending the hill, we thought proper to show our friends, 
twenty- five in number riding, that the machine was manageable on the most hilly 
roads, by making a stand -still on the steepest part of the hill. We proceeded on 
to the Hose and Crown Inn at the foot of the hill, where we halted twenty-five 
ininnteSj elated that we had, by ascending and descending one of the worst liills in 
the kingdom, established the fact that our ipaohine would travel on any road, how- 
irver had. Wc halted again at the Bell Inn, at Northfield, eight minutes, and 
took three other friends up, and proceeded on to Birmingham, taking up Worccster- 
street, an ascent of one yard in twelve, thirty-two persons, aud arrived at the ma- 
nufactory at tliirty-five minutes past four o’clock, having consumed eleven bushels 
of coke, value 2^. and travelled in all about twenty-uiue miles.” 

SUSSEX. 

The published plan of the London and Brighton Railway makes the line ns 
nearly as possible direct from Keiiningtoii Common to the entrance of Brighton, a 
distance of about 4^ miles, and the passage is to be made in two hours. Tlie line 
of road runs to Streatliam, east of Mitcham and Sutton to Merstham, leaving Bei- 
gate about four miles to the west, on to Ilorley and Wortli, passing Crawley about 
a mile westward, to within a mile of Cuckfield, and on through Hurstperpoiut and 
Patcham to Brighton. Branch roads are contemplated j one from near Cuckfield 
to Lewes and Hastings; another, commencing at Ilorley, through Crawley, a little 
south-east of Horsham, and, passing dose to Steyniiig and Bramber, on to New 
Slioreham. There is a third line laid down along the Sussex coast, through Shore- 
ham, ^Vortlung, Little Hampton, Chichester, Havant, Cosham, Fareham, and 
ending at Soutliamptoii. The estimated expense is 850,000/. It appears that at 
present about COO persons pass daily, upon the average of the year, from London 
to Brighton ; they calculate on being able to carry passengers for about 8«., or 2t/. 
a mile. The coaches at present are taking people for 7i., so great is the competi- 
tion on the road. 
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Wakffietd Education R*!ium^^hM documeiiti prepared b]^ the parochial autho- 
rities, pursuant to an order of the House of Cominons, has just bMn forwarded to 
the Home Secretary, by whW it appears that there are 2649 children under 
instruction at the different sCkbola within the township, viz. 

Ko. blales. Femalea* 


1 Free Orammar (endowed) School 


1 National (so ca^tj^) ditto 

1 Lancaaterian ' ' ' ditto 

1 Green Coat (eitdowed) ditto 

1 Infant ditto 

19 Other Dally ditto 

8 Boarding' ditto 

4 Sunday. ditto 


' Total • • « • 
Of the above number of schools, four 
and two to the Dissenters. Fourteen hai 
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re confined to the Established Church, 
been established since 1818, 


IRELANX). 

Iri$h 7bAacco.*-Ttie commissioners for the purchase of Irish tobacco are now at 
Drogheda, where 17i031 }bs. had been collected by the Excise, of which 12,()00ibs. 
were forwarded to the King's stores, where they were classified and burnt, like the 
former quantities. The only three growers in the Drogheda district having qimn- 
titles on hand were Baron Foster, Henry Smith, Esq., of Athboy, county of Meath, 
and Thomas Brodigan, Esq., of Piltown, in the same county. The total quantity 
on hand in Ireland, as returned from the different excise collections on the 1st of 
July last, was 1,152,802 lbs., a quantity fully equal to 1000 hogsheads, the duty on 
which, at Ss. per lb., would amount to 172,920/. The largest returns are from Kil« 
kenny and Wexford; that from Dublin amounted to 171,000 lbs., of which 
101,017 lbs. have been burnt ; 20,000 lbs. are in the hands of a merchant who has 
a negotiation pending with the Treasury ; and 35,000 lbs. are supposed to remain 
uncoiisumed in the hands of manufacturers. 


Alloimfnt of Land to Lahouren . — The following letter of the Duke of Bedford is 
from “ Facts and llliustrations,” published by the Labourers' Friend Society : — 
London, July 27, 1833.^Sir,.— I have received the communication from the 
Labourers* Friend Society of the I3th ult. 1 am happy to say the more I see of 
the effects attending the allotment and cottage-garden system, the more I am per- 
suaded of the advantages derived from it by the labouring classes. 1 am convinced 
that in a short time there will be scarcely a parish in Bedfordshire that has not 
adopted the system ; and 1 am so satisfied with its beneficial results in the parishes 
where I possess property, that 1 am giving encouragement to it in other counties— 
Devonshire, Bucks, &c. &c.” 

Private BfV/s.— For the Session 1833 it appears, by the list just published, that 
there were in the whole 212 petitions for private bills presented. Of these, 18 
immediately fell to the ground, no bill founded upon them having been read even a 
^ first time ; and 26 more did not get far enough to receive the Royal Assent. The 
nature of the private bills now most petitioned for is somewhat indicative of the 
■pirit and features of the times. A few years back, what most struck everybody was 
the vast number of Jnctoaure Bills annually petitioned for and passed. The list of 
the Sessions just concluded presents only 17. On the other hand, a species of bills 
have begun to make their appearance which, it requires no great prophetic power to 
say, will vei 7 shortly outnumber all others, albeit utterly unknown & the period to 
which we allude : we speak of Railway Bills. These, last Session, amounted to 14 
petitioned for; and 10 actually passed. The number of common Road Bills 
petitioned for was 80. 
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FRENCH LIBELS ON THE ENGLISH*. 

« The English have realized the fable of living with a window in 
their bosom.’’ So says Madame de Stael. How, then, comes it to pass 
that they are so ill understood by foreigners, and that those who arc 
nearest to them in proximity comprehend them the least ? This is a 
problem that a little attention will enable us to solve. • We shall attempt, 
at least, to throw some light upon it. 

In the first place, it does not always happen that those who under- 
take the ambitious task of poiirtraying the character of a people, of 
whose government, laws, institutions, and manners, they are practically 
ignorant, are tlie best qualified to perform it. They may be. very ordi- 
nary personages in their own country, and the last on whom that country 
would devolve the honour of making it known to the rest of the world ; 
yet they never doubt their own competency to describe the phenomena, 
and to lay open the hidden springs of the social system in large and 
powerful communities among whom, for a few months or years at 
farthest, they have merely sojourned as aliens and strangers. 

In the second place, tlie very facts on which Madame de Stael founds 
her observation have deceived travellers «)f no mean capacity into the 
persuasion that everytliing in England may be seen at a glance ; that 
because mystery is repugnant to the spirit of her government and the 
liabits of her people, all the great principles of her civil constitution may 
be easily ascertained. There cannot be a greater fallacy. The trans- 
parency which seems to admit tlie most superficial observer into the 
knowledge of the national heart, whicli bares everything to public view, 
is the eflect of causes whicli it requires the greatest subtlety to detect, 
and which, when discovered, operate with so strange a complexity, and 
so apparently in opposition to each other, that even the profoundcst 
sagacity is often at a loss to account for the uniformity of the result, 
and the practical benefits which it confers. Of this even Mr. Riisli, a 
very enlightened and liberal expositor of our national peculiarities, was 
not at first aware. The revelation came upon him slowly and by de- 
grees. On his arrival, he imagined that, in the institutions, manners, 
and social habits of America, he possessed a key which would enable 


* 1. Narrative of a Residence at the Ckiurt of London, by Richard Rush, Esq., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for the United States of 
America from 1817 to 1825. 

2. Great Britain in 1883, by Baron D*Haussez. 
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French Libels on the English. 

him to understand whatever might appear to be incomprehensible in 
our civil and domestic economy ; that being alike in so many particu- 
lars, it would be easy to trace the lines by which the one country di- 
verged from the other, and thus clearly to mark their distinctive charac- 
ters. But he was, at last, reluctantly convinced that Great Britain has 
no parallel, — that she stands alone a colossal miracle among nations, an 
inexplicable wonder even to those most conversant with her history. His 
remarks are ingenious and striking. It is thus he introduces the four- 
teenth chapter of his exceedingly interesting narrative : — 

“ A country is not to be understood by a few^ months residence in it. So 
many component parts go to make up the grand total, where civilization, 
and freedom, and power, arc on a lai^e scale, that the judgment gets per- 
plexed. It pauses for examination. It must be slow in coming to con- 
clusions if it would be right. Often it must change them. A member of 
the diplomatic corjjs, an enlightened observer, said to me, a few days ago, 
that, at the end of the first year, he thought he knew England very well ; 
when the third had gone b}', he began to have doubts ; and that now, after 
a still longer time, his opinions were more unset tied than ever. Some he 
had changed entirely; others had undei’gonc modification; and he knew 
not what fate was to' befall the rest. 

“ There was reason in his remark. If it he not contradictory, I would say 
that he showed his judgment in appearing to have at piesent no judgment 
at all. The stranger sees in England prosperity the most amazing, with what 
seems to strike at the root of all prosjieiity. He sees the most profuse 
expenditure, not by the nol)l(\s alone, but large classes besides ; and through- 
out classes Ikr larger tlie most resolute industry siippl\ing its demands and 
repairing its waste; taxation strained to tlie'iilmosi, with an ability un- 
paralleled to meet it; pauperism that is startling, with public and ])nvate 
charity unfailing to feed, clotlio, and house it : the boldeat freedom with 
submission to law; ignorance and crime so \videly diiiiised as to appal, with 
genius, and learning, and virtue to reassure ; iutesiinc commotions predicted, 
and never happening : constant complaints of xiovevty and suffering, with 
constant increase in aggregate wealth and power— these are some of the 
anomalies which he sees. How is he at once to pass judgment on them all 
— he, a stranger, when the foremost of the natives, after studying them a life- 
time. do notliing but differ ?" 

If these observations are entitled to any weight, what value can we 
attach to nine-tenths of the foreign literature of which our country is 
made the subject? especially to the productions which have recently 
issued from the jiress ? Wc may, indeed, he amused by the Geiman 
Prince; his coxcombry and his sciitimcntalisrn, his affectation and his 
vanity, may help us to while away a tedious hour, — that is, if time hang 
heavy on our hands; — under the momentary intlucuce of bile, wc may 
threaten our Italian libeller with the knout; and when wc wish to im- 
pose upon ourselves a severe penance, sit down to tlie hopeless task of 
enumerating the countless blunders of the Ficnch Baron. But as 
for information, or anything approaching to just and enlarged views 
on any subject connected with the professed object which these writers 
have undertaken to elucidate, there is not the slightest evidence. — 
The tourist, the traveller, and the exile, have given us their distorted 
and isolated facts; they have gossiped, indeed, on every possible topic 
of interest suggested by the scenes and ciicii instances around them ; 
they have favoured us with their lofty and their little speculations, and 
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have contrived to make us acquainted with a philosophy of their own— 
the philosophy of ignorance : all this they have done, and it was gra- 
tuitous. But where is England ? Where is the Great Britain of whose 
politics, statistics, government, laws, and customs their pages were tp 
render us familiar ? The people on the continent may read these works, 
and know just as much of our national character and institutions as before. 

A third reason why continental authors, and especially those of 
France, so often fail when they attempt to describe Great Britain, is 
to be found in their political prejudices. The Liberals see in our con- 
stitution an imaginary despotism, at total variance with all their notions 
of popular freedom. The Ultras regard our democratic tendencies with 
equal aversion, and denounce our free institutions as the nurseries of 
anarchy and revolution ; thus reading, as they fondly believe, “ a 
great moral lesson ” to the innovators at h(»inc, who, in their insane 
violence, have successfully opposed a constitutional government to a 
legitimate and worn-out tyranny. To writers of this latter description 
it is in vain that Britain lays open the fair and ample page of her pro- 
sperity; that she lives with “ the window in her bosom,’* and invites 
the scrutinising inquii*y of all who wish to understand the secrets of her 
political and moral greatness ; they read, indeed, only to be the more 
perplexed. The light shines upon their darkness, but they comprehend 
it not. Some are wilfully blind, resolved to pervert and misrepresent all 
they see and hear, imagining that they exalt their own country by de- 
preciating ours. Ever} nation has its Mrs. Trolloj)e. We do Baron 
D’Hausscz, however, the justice to admit, that while breathing the spirit 
of his party, he has written with perfect honesty, and with a more gene- 
rous feeling than belongs to many of his class. II is work is just such 
an one as might have bccr> expected from an Ultra Royalist, and a 
member of the Polignat administration. Mr. Rush’s narrative at once 
convinces us, that the free alone can justly appreciate freedom. The 
same objects presented themselves to his observation and elicited his 
comments, to which Baron D’Haussez has given prominence in his 
volumes, but through what a different medium are they contemplated — 
what opposite impressions do they produce ! 

The American Envoy writes like a statesman who considers the hap- 
piness of mankind as the grand end to be ])ursiied by thosip who govern 
them, and regards the privileged orders as invested with their immunities 
not for their own sakes, but solely that they may advance the true in- 
terests of the communities over which they j)reside and on which they 
dejjend. The Bourbon minister, on the contrary, cherishes towards 
kings a devout and superstitious reverence ; every a])pendage of royalty 
18 , in his eyes, sacred. All that appertains to thrones is to be approached 
with the awe inspired by the presence of a divinity. Monarchs, legiti- 
mate monarch * however base and plebeian their remote origin — what- 
ever contempt 'li ;/ may pour upon the slaves, too happy in being per- 
mitted to breathe under their august sovereignty — are to play their 
fantastic tricks bc^oie high heaven, and to be adored at the very moment 
they are trampling oi? the rights of outraged and insulted humanity. 
The Boron is of oiunicm, that the English princes of the blood are un- 
mindful ot ihcir dignity when they deign to mingle with the people at 
their f(>ir?vals of charity ; and from this circumstance augurs the ulti- 
mate degradatiOJi of the royal house. He does not, or will not, under- 

2d2 
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Btand, that in England loyalty is devotion to the laws, and that the 
monarch holds his sceptre by the same tenure which secures to his 
meanest subject his place in the social system ; that to bind themselves 
up with that system is the best policy of those who have the greatest 
stake in its prosperity; and that where the people as well as the 
sovereign are the makers of the laws, there should be a community of 
interests between them, an interchange of human kindness and fellow- 
ship, where, regardless of factitious distinctions, they can occasionally 
associate as members of the same great family. What fills the Baron 
with alann inspires Mr. Rush with confidence, and he views with com- 
placency what the other dreads as the presage of all evil. 

The ex-minister of an ex-sovercign ought surely to remember, that 
revolutions do not overtum constitutional, but legitimate thrones ; and 
that the victims of popular commotions have ever been those who have 
lived above, and not w'ith the people. The will of an autocrat is a slight 
barrier when opposed to the will of a nation; but laws which control 
both, preserve b(»th within their proper limits. Mr. Rush comprehends 
this; the Baron does not; it is easy to divine the reason. 

The first part of Great Britain in 1833 ” is devoted to the consi- 
deration of the lighter manners of the class of society in which the 
W’riter moves ; and as this portion of the work does not involve principles, 
but simply regards matters of taste, we shall content ourselves with 
merely pointing out some of its most obvious discrepancies with facts 
which have fallen under our owm cognizance. 

We are certainly not among the number who look upon the cuisine 
of a domestic establishment with indifierencc. Meals are with us an 
affair of some moment, and though uot gourmands in the offensive 
sense of the term, wc think that to^dine is something more than to 
eat. We give to France its deserved pre-eminence in the science of 
cookery, and have sometimes been inclined to the opinion of Governeur 
Morris, of American and diplomatic celebrity, that if “ the French had 
revolutionized the kitchens of Europe instead of its courts, they w’ould 
have rendered a service that no party would have called in cpiestion.” 
Still we think Baron BTIaussez has most unreasonably depreciated the 
materiel and the arrangements of an English dinner. Can he refer to 
the elegant entertainments of our noblesse^ or even of our wealthy 
commoners, when he says, “ to cover a table with immense pieces, 
boiled or roasted, and to demolish them in the confusion in which chance 
has placed them, apj)cars to be the whole gastronomic science of the 
country” ? 

The description that follows is equally unsu}>ported by truth ; his 
complaints arc utterly groundless ; — families of any consideration have 
their Frencli cooks — fish are not always boiled — eggs are not excluded 
fi'om English dinner- tables — omelettes arc much more in vogue than 
roast beef — and the cnlremets ” are neither scantily supplied, nor are 
they exclusively composed of creams and insipid jellies. We know not in 
what circles the Baron was regaled, hut really we were never present at an 
cntertainnieut where a considerable time w’as lost in fetching our plate 
for any dish of which we wdshed to partake. The account of the wdne- 
diinking after dinner — the ladies waiting for the gentlemen till the coffee 
was cold — with all the other train of circumstances w’hich Baron 
DTIaussez tells us is descriptive of Great Britain in 1833— may apply 
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to parvenuSy but assuredly not to persons distinguished by their birth or 
station.* The Baron thinks that English dinners arc not sufficiently 
& la Franpaisc. Mr. Rush, who had the best opportunities of forming 
a judgment, intimates that the imitation of French fashions at the en- 
tertainments of the English nobility almost amounts to a fault. “ On 
one occasion,” he says, “ we had French cookery in perfection ; this I 
find at English as well as foreign tables.” And when speaking of his 
first dinner at Lord Castlereagh’s, he says, “ Here, at the house of an 
English minister of state, French literature, the French language, 
French topics, were all about me; I add, French cntrec^y French 
wines.” By my longer residence in England,” he further adds, “ I 
discovered that the cnlightcn< d classes were more ready to copy from 
the French what they thought good, than the same classes in France to 
copy from England.” 

The chapter under the head of The Drawing-room ” is out of all 
keeping. The Baron must certainly have mistaken Whitechapel for 
Grosvenor-square. He thus describes a party formed of those invited 
for the evening, and subsequently joined by the dinner guests. 

“ The latter/' we are informed, “ enter the drawing-room one after ano- 
ther ; they approach the ladies ; they take coftce or tea, and sometimes 
liqueurs. Some talk politics— others play at cards — others approach the 
albums arc inspected or yawned over till the moment when the 
solid appetite is again stimulated by the display of cold meats^ confectionery, 
and fruits, in an adjoining room. ‘Sometimes the sound of the piano pro- 
vokes a country-dance, wherein figure those ])retty persons who have at 
last borrowed from France the graces which have always distinguished 
their dancers.” 

This is ton with a vengeance — country-dances in London in 1833! 

The Ball ” again carries us eastward, for the tow n exhibits nothing like 
it. A staircase which two petiple could scarcely ascend abreast ” must be 
a novelty as well as a nuisance at Apsley or Devonshire House, or even 
the inferior mansions of the nobility and gentry. The following is gra- 
phic : — ‘‘ Having made my appearance at half-past ten o’clock, I found 
the master and mistress of the house alone, seated near the principal 
entrance of the salniiy viaiting the company, which did not arrive till 
eleven.” This is too outre. Whoever saw liis lordship and her lady- 
ship stationed at the door-posts to receive their guests ! But we have 
neither space nor inclination to follow^ the Baron through all his etourderic 
about balls, concerts, amusements, and numerous other topics on which 
there is ample room for remark and censure. Ilis statements regarding 

* Speaking of Uie private dinners in parties not exceeding twelv. or sixteen, 
Mr. Rush differs essentially from the Baron — “■ Sully, after Pauliis i^!)tniliiis, said 
that to marshal an army and an entertainment were equally difficult. Those of 
which I would speak present no discordant feelings or topics. All obey forms with 
which all are familiar. Conversation moves along under common contributions and 
restraints. There is no ambition of victory ; to give pleasure, not try strength, is 
the aim. You remark nothing so much as a certain simplicity, the last attainment 
of high education and practised intercourse. Such are some of the characteristics 
of these private dinners. Beginning with such, I must proceed a little farther. 
The servants are so trained as to leave to the master and mistress no care Imt of 
looking to the guests. The arrangements of the table are orderly and beautiful. 
All are alike, yet vary ; alike in general conformity ; varying as taste varies, where 
there is self-confidence in Us indulgence, where all have large means, and all are on 
the same level.” 
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family connexions and marriage, however true in their particular appU* 
cation in certain instances, are by no means just if they are meant to 
convey an idea of the general manners. The household affections kit 
of no country ; — they may be disguised, but they cannot be extin** 
guished ; there may be heartless parents, and children who feel them- 
selves strangers in their father’s house, but the number must be compa- 
ratively small. The somewhat bitter sarcasm which closes the brief 
notice of separations and divorces has, in some glaring cases, we doubt 
not, been deserved ; but English women and English wives have not their 
equals upon the face of the earth. Ours is not the country of cavalier 
serventes ; adultery is not with us a privileged vice almost amounting to 
a virtue ; and, jutlging from the notoriety w^hich always accompanies 
its detection, we should say it is of rare occurrence. Those disgraceful 
legal proceedings, by which a luisband obtains a pecuniary award as a 
compensation for the loss of his wife’s virtue, are far less frequent than 
heretofore. This the Baron admits, hut he resolves to he malignant if 
he cannot be witty — “ Shall we,” says he, “ seek the cause of this in 
improved manners, or ascribe it to a progress in immorality ? Opinions 
are very much divided on this subject, and I shall not declare mine.” 
Baron D’Haussez, alas ! is not a philosopher, yet he persuades himself 
that he is a perfect master in the seicnee of i)olitics. Let the following 
stand as a specimen of the accuracy and extent of his self-knowledge. 
All the greatness of England, it seems, is the product of the defects and 
vices of the individuals and classes which form its community. This, 
at least, has the merit of being a new discovery. 

“ From the w^ant ol' courage in the common people result the mainte- 
nance of order ; from the pride of the better classes, national pride ; from 
the thirst after riches, public wealth ; from the sluggishness of imagina- 
tion, the hatred of change and consequent stability of institutions; from 
the mania to distinguish oneself, strange but useful institutions ; from 
the severity of the religion, a seventy of manneis; from a spirit of 
propagandism, the oxt<*nsion of English commerce in all quarters of 
the globe; from the distress of the parent state, the establishment of 
useful colonies ; from the sale of public places, even of seats in the national 
representation, more aptitude and stronger guarantees on the part of those 
who devote their fortune to the pursuit of such objects ; from the revolting 
inequality in the division of property^ a hierarchy which connects the state 
and private individuals in a common bond of union. ” 

Can any thing he more profound ? and we have a great deal of the 
same sort in various parts of these volumes. If any, after this, are dis- 
posed to question the Baron’s claim to/oo/osophisiiig, we have no incli- 
nation 10 dispute with them. What a pity that nearly two years before 
the ex-minister of France published his work, “ Great Britain in 1833,” 
the nation had got rid of one of its mightiest safeguards — the Borough- 
mongering system — that prolific source of national prosperity! 

If among ourselves political writers commit strange errors, and run 
into the wildest extravagances on the commonplace subjects of thfc 
British constitution, and the public opinion to w^hich it has given ex- 
istence and which is at once its offspring and its safeguard, we ought not 
to be surprised if foreigners fall into a thousand blunders when they at- 
tempt either to understand or discuss them. 

These portions of the Baron’s w^ork are at least amusing. Consti- 
tution, he tells us, we have none; and public opinion is the preet. 
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especially the newspapers, which it seems are all in alliance with radi- 
calism, a word of most alarming import, which he has picked up since 
his residence among us, and which means not only opposition to every 
thing that is established, but hatred of every individual who possesses 
wealth or influence in the state. He sneers and triumphs as he assures 
us that our so-much vaunted constitution is not in Magna Charta ; that 
it docs not exist in the Act of Settlement, signed by AVilliam the Third; 
that it has no place in what he is pleased to call our shapeless code of 
laws. But is it necessary to contradict a writer, or even to reason with 
him for a moment, who does nut see that the constitution, the existence 
of which he denies, produced all the liberty wliich these instruments 
and institutes have secured; and that it is that something which, in 
our cailier histnr\% said to monarchical tyranny, “ thus far slialt thou 
go, and no farther;” and wliich has at (hfl’erent ])cri()cls restrained the 
conflicting powers of the aristocracy and the commonalty, when they 
threatened each other or endangered the throne. To what hut our con- 
stitution are we to attribute the slow and gradual advance which freedom 
has made over the remnants of that tyranny which grew to its height 
during llie rc'ign of the Tudors, aud w^as cfteetually throw'u down by the 
exile of the last of the Stuarts ? It is this constitution that enables 
us to record «)ii the histoiic page chaiigcs that would have convulsed 
other nations to their centre, eflected without violence, or any very 
marked excitement of the popular iniTid. Mobs without massacres, and 
bloodless revolutions, are tlie boast of England and England alone. Baron 
D’Haiissez makes himself very merry with “ a Radi(‘al procession;” 
talks facetiously of his iiiajestv the mob; the bellowing, howling 
sovereign, who not only shouted himself, hut compelled the In slanders 
to shout, aud who ad\auecd iii four or five files ; for you must kuow', 
adds the witty statesman, ‘‘ he is a many-hodied being.” Now, sup- 
posi’^g, as was the case in France at the time of her first Revolution, w'e 
had known only an iron despotism, and had been, at the crisis to whicli 
the Baron refers, eajually destitute of a constitution, what would have 
been the result ? Has he not heard of a so\crcign people who went to the 
palace of royalty, not simply to tell the king that llicy had just dis- 
covered the consliUillon needed modification, but to drag that king, and 
his beautiful aud high-minded consort, from the throne, only to hurry 
them to a mock tribunal, and then to execution ? The Baron may retort, 
perhaps, that Englishinen once did the same. Jt is true a similar event 
happened, but with tliis diflerciicc as to the causes : Louis XVI. w^as 
sacrificed by the sheer madness of anarchy— our Cliarles I. violated 
every principle of right, and instead of ruling by the Parliament and 
the laws, he acted in open and haughty defiance of both. “ Public 
opinion” is, with the Baron, a matter of some perplexity; but it has 
puzzled wiser heads than his. Few give themselves tlie trouble to in- 
quire how it is formed and expressed ; they are equally at a loss to define 
or to trace it to its (;rigin. The dominant clamour of Parliament is not 
public opinion — the decisions of the legislature arc not public opinion — 
the press, w ith its ten hundred tongues, is not public opinion— public 
opinion is not changing and shifting like the wind — it is the aggregate 
wisdom of ages, working its w ay slowly and silently through each suc- 
cessive generation ; it is the uiidcr-current, which moves on in spite of 
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all the tumult and noise upon the surface. Nothing is done in haste ; 
we have no mmvemenU no torrent, that rushes onward, bearing down 
every thing in its fury — no heedless excitement, which destroys in an 
hour the work of centuries, without having any thing solid and useful 
to raise on its ruins. Public opinion is with us the settled conviction of 
a w'hole people, who are taught to discuss every subject which involves 
the well-being of the state, and which is never arrived at till it has been 
viewed in all its practicable and possible relations. It is the mind of 
the community enlightened and well grounded in all the great principles 
of civil policy ; and it is the moral heart — the seat of life and energy. 
Baron D’Haussez thinks the press is its principal, if not its exclusive 
organ ; and by the press, as w’C have said, he means the newspapers. 
How’^ much more luminous and just are the views of Mr. Rush : — 

“ Some will suppose,” he observes, “that the newspapers govern the 
country. Nothing would be more unfounded. There is a power not only 
in the government, but in the country itself, far above them; it lies in the 
educated classes. Now, the daily press is of the educated class; its con- 
ductors hold the pons of scholars — often of statesmen. Hence you see no 
editorial personalities, which, moreover, the public would not bear ; but 
what goes into the columns of newspapers, no matter from what sources, 
comes into contact with equals, at least, in mind among readers, and a 
thousand 1o one in number. The bulk of these are unmoved by w'hat such 
newspapers say, if opposite to llieir own opinions, w^hich, passing quickly 
from one to another, in a society where population is dense, make head 
a^rainst the daily press, after its first efforts are spent upon classes less 
enlightened. Half the people of England live in towns. This augments 
moral and physical power; — the last, by strengthening rural parts, through 
demand for their pi’oducts,— the first, by sharpening intellect, through op- 
portunities of collision. The daily ])ress could master opposing mental 
forces, if scattered : Init not when they can combine. Then, the general 
literature of the country reacts against newspapers. The permanent press, 
as distinc-t from llu* daily, teems with productions of a commanding .cha- 
racter. There is a great class of authors always existent in England, whose 
sway exceeds that of the news])upejs as the main body the jiionecrs. Perio- 
dical literature is also clfective: it is a match, at least, for the new^spapers, 
when its time arrives. It is more clementaiy^ less hasty. In a word, the 
daily press in England, wuth its floating capital in talents, zeal, and money, 
can do much at an onset. It is an organized coiqis, full of spirit, and always 
ready ; but there is a higher power of mind and influence behind that can 
rally, and defeat it. From the latter source it may also be presumed that a 
more deliberate judgment will, in the end, be formed on difficult questions, 
than from the first impulses and mure premature discussions of the daily 
journals. The latter move in their orbit by reflecting also, in the end, the 
higher judgment by whicli they have been controlled.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of England affords the Baron, who 
is un bon Catholiqucy^ an opportunity of pronouncing an eulogium at 
its expense upon the French clergy and the celibacy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. We really are not disposed to enter the lists with 
him ; but how easy w^ould it 1)6 to establish the superior morality of men 
who obey the dictates of nature and the law of Heaven to those who, in 
denying to themselves domestic enjoyments, become selfish and ascetic, 
or profligate and debauched ! The great wealth of the English clergy is 
another question. As contrasted with the poverty of those of France, 
the dignitaries of the Protestant hierarchy arc very natural objects of 
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Catholic envy. We do not wish the Church of Enj-land less wealthy ; 
we only desire to see its wealth more equally distributed. 

Baron d’Haussez manifests very strongly the spirit in which foreigners 
delight to indulge, and in which they seem to emulate each other, — that 
of depreciating the state of the arts in England, and British taste, espe- 
cially in reference to music and painting. Where there is confessedly 
much to censure, or rather to regret, a generous mind would have found 
something to commend. Of music we shall say nothing, except that 
we must be dull indeed, if, after paying the best musicians of Grerniany, 
Italy, and France, the most enormous salaries, and listening to them year 
after year, we discover no symptoms of improvement. Nor can we now 
discuss the question whether we have among us artists fully able to 
compete with the most celebrated of their foreign contemporaries. Be 
this as it may, we cannot yet believe that it. is impossible for the arts to 
flourish among us. We are better pleased with the liberal anticipations 
of Mr. Rush than with the sombre and somewhat ungenerous conclu- 
sions of the Baron. 

In going through Ihc rooms (at the Royal Academy) it was not easy,’* 
says tins American stranger, “ to avoid Ihc reflection that a clay of fame in 
the arts aw'aits Britain. She is still in her youth in them ; she has made 
hardly any efforts. Busy in climbing to the top of everything else, she has 
not had lime : the useful arts have occupied her. At the head of the.se in 
Europe, she is now at a point for €»mbarking in the flue arts. To suppose 
the English climate not favourable to their cultivation is strange;— a cli- 
mate where beautiful appt'aiances of nature abound ; that lias been favour- 
able to every kind of mental eminence ; where the inferior animals are seen 
in full size and strength, and the human form in all its proportions and 
beauty, — not a climate for painters and sculptors! But it is said there 
must be a certain delicacy of thought and feeling to appreciate the world of 
nature, and dock it with the jrlories of art. Is not, then, the country of 
Shakspeare and Scott, of Milton, and Byron, and Moore, one for painters? 
How came the Dutch with a school of painting of their own, and an eminent 
one ? Is their sky more genial ? and will not the English, with political 
institutions and social manners of their own, try new fields of art? An 
American adopts the anticipation the rather, because he clings to the belief 
that his own country, like republics of old, is, by and by, to take her stand 
in the arts." 

In so large a field for speculation, and among such a multitude of 
topics, it would be surjirising were there not to be found some which 
call for animadversion ; and where there is a disposition to find fault 
with the best things, there will be little difficulty in turning the scale to 
the disadvantage of what is equivocal, and in exaggerating that which 
confessedly is worthy of censure. We wish we were not obliged to 
acknowledge that there are evils in our political condition which admit 
not of palliation or excuse ; and wc care not with what severity they are 
assailed, with what burning indignation they arc denounced. Evils 
which, in other states and countries, have no jirominence, because all is 
had, stand out, in our political system, as monstrous and intolerable. The 
worst of them, and which Baron d’Haussez has condemned in no mea- 
sured terms, thanks to that reforming spirit which makes him tremble 
and turn pale, will soon be swept away. The state of the law is under- 
going revision, and must be changed ; — the impressment of seamen — 
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the system of factory slavery, the most cruel and shameless abuse of 
human rights that has ever disgraced any age or country,— and the 
crimes and miseries of Ireland, the effect of misgovernment and horrible 
oppression, — ^will ere long vanish before a spirit of just and benign legis- 
lation. We thank even foreigners for their deserved reproaches ; and 
doubt not that the public mind, awakened into energy, will promptly 
remove the causes which have provoked and justified them. 


WORDS FOR MELODIES. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Dirge at Sea, 

Sleep ! — we give thee to the wave, 
Ked with life-blood of the brave ; 
Thou shalt find a noble grave,— 

Fare thee well ! 

Sleep !— thy billowy field is won ! 
Proudly may the funeral gun, 

Midst the hush at set of sun, 

Boom thy knell. 

Lonely, lonely is thy bed ! 

N ever there may tear be shed. 

Marble rear'd, or brother's head 

Bow'd to weep. 

Yet thy record on the sea, 

Borne through battle high and free. 
Long the red-cross flag shall be,— 

Sleep, oh ! sleep I 


Sister ! since I met thee last. 

Sister ! since 1 met thee last, 

O'er thy brow a change hath pass'd ; 

In the softness of thine eyes 
Deep and still a shadow lies ; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 
N ever to thy childhood known ; 

Through thy soul a storm hath moved, — 
Gentle sister ! thou hast loved ! 

Yes ! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream 
Thou art followed by a dream ; 
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In the woods and valleys lone. 

Music haunts thee, not thine own. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ? — 
Sister ! thou hast loved in vain I 

Tell me not the tale, my flower ! 

On my bosom pour that shower ; — 
Tell me not of kind thoupjhts wasted. 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Bring not forth one burning word. 

Let thy heart no more be stirr'd ! 
Home alone can give thee rest, — 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast I 


Far away. 

Far away ! — My soul is far away. 

Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore ; 

In the woods 1 see my brother play ; 

Midst the flowers my sister sings once more, — 

Far away ! 

Far aw^ay I—My dreams are far away. 

When, at midnight, stars and shadows reign ; 

“ Gentle child,” my mother seems to say, 

“ Follow me where home shall smile again,’* — 

Far away ! 

Far away !— My hope is far away 

Where Love’s voice young Gladness may restore: 
O thou Dove ! now soaring through the day. 

Lend me wings to reach that brighter shore, — 

Far away ! 


Echo Song. 

In thy cavern-hall. 

Echo, art thou sleeping ? 

By the fountain s fall 

Dreamy silence keeping? 

Yet one soft note borne 
From the shepherd’s horn 
Wakes thee. Echo, into music leaping ! 
Strange, sweet Echo ! into music leaping ? 

Then the woods rejoice. 

Then glad sounds are swelling. 
From each sister-voice 

Bound thy rocky dwelling ; 

And their sweetness fills 
All the hollow hills 

With a thousand notes, of one life telling, - 
Softly-mingled notes, of one life telling. 
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Echo! in my heart 
These deep thoughts are lying. 

Silent and apart. 

Buried, yet undying ; 

Till some gentle tone. 

Wakening, haply, one. 

Calls a thousand forth, like thee replying !— 
Strange, sweet Echo ! e'en like thee replying ! 


The Lyre and Flower. 

A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour'd 
Forth on the wild wind's track ; 

The stormy w^anderer jarr'd the chord. 

But gave the music back. 

Oh ! child of song. 

Bear hence to heaven thy fire ! 

W’hat hop's! thou from the reckless throng ? 
Be not like that lost lyre — 

N ot like that lyre ! 

A flower its leaves and odour cast 
On a swift-rolling wave ; 

Th' unheeding torrent darkly pass'd. 

And back no treasure gave. 

Oh ! heart of Jove, 

Waste not thy precious dower ! 

Turn to thine only home above ! 

Be not like that lost flower — 

Not like that flow^er ! 


Pilgrim’s Evening Song to the Evening Star. 

O soft star of the West ! 

Gleaming far, 

Thou'rt guiding all things hence. 

Gentle star ? 

From rock and foaming wave 
The sea-bird to her nest ; 

The hunter from the hills. 

The fisher back to rest. 

Light of a thousand brooks. 

Gleaming far ! 

O soft star of the West, 

Blessed star ! 

No bowery roof is mine. 

No hearth of love and rest. 

Yet guide me to my shrine, 

O soft star of the West! 

There, there my home shall be. 

Heaven’s dew shall wet my breast^ 

When prayer and tear gush free : 

O soft star of the West ! 
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O soft star of the West, 

Gleaming far. 

Still guide the weary home, 

Gentle star f 

Shine from thy rosy heaven ; 

Pour joy on earth and sea ! 

Shine on ! though no sweet eyes 
Look forth to watch for me. 

Light of a thousand brooks. 

Gleaming far ! 

O soft star of the West, 

Blessed star ! 


The Lonely Bird. 

From a ruin thou art singing, 

O lonely, lonely bird ! 

The soft blue air is ringing 
By thy summer-music stirr'd ; 

But all IS dark and cold beneath, 

When harps no more are heard ; 

Whence winn'st thou that exulting breath ? 

O lonely, lonely bird ! 

Thy song Hows richly swelling 
To a triumph of glad sounds. 

As from its cavern- dwelling 
A stream in glory bounds ! 

Though the castle echoes catch no tone 
Of human step or word. 

Though the fires be quench'd, and the feasting done, 
O lonely, lonely bird ! 

How can that flood of gladness 
Rush through thy lieiy lay. 

From the haunted place of sadness. 

From the bosom of decay ? 

While dirge-notes in the breezes moan 
Through the ivy garland heard. 

Come, chant with thy rejoicing ttjue, 

O lonely, lonely bird ! 

Yet I know a heart, wild singer ! 

Like thy forsaken tower. 

Where joy no more may linger. 

Whose" love hath left his bower; 

And I know a spirit e’en like thee. 

To mirth as lightly stirr'd. 

Though it soar from ruin in its glee — 

O lonely, lonely bird ! 
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There are two blessings of which people never know the value 
until they have lost them, (said Byron,) health and reputation. And 
not only is their loss destructive to our own happiness, but injurious to 
the peace and comfort of our friends. Health seldom goes without 
temper accompanying it ; and, that fled, w^e become a burden on the 
patience of those around us, until dislike replaces pity and forbearance. 
Loss of reputation entails still greater evils. In losing caste, deservedly 
or otherwise, (continued Byron,) we become reckless and misanthropic : 
we cannot synipathizc with those, from w'hom we are separated by the 
barrier of public opinion, and pride becomes the scorpion, girt by fire, 
that turns on our own breasts the sting prepared for our enemies. 
Shakspeare says, that ‘ it is a bitter thing to look iftto happiness 
through another man’s eyes and this must lie do (said Byron) who 
has lost his reputation. Nay, rendered nervously sensitive by the false- 
ness of his position, he secs, or fancies he sees, scorn or avoidance in 
the eyes of all he encounters ; and, as it is well known that we arc never 
so jealous of the respect of others as when w e have forfeited our own, 
every mark of coldness or disrespect he meets with arouses a host of 
angry feelings that prey upon his peace. Such a man is to be feared 
(continued Byron) ; and yet how many such have the world made! how 
many errors have not slander and calumny magnified into crimes of the 
darkest dye! and, malevolence and injustice having set the condemned 
seal on the reputation of him who has been judged without a trial, he is 
driven without tlie jialc of society, a sense of injustice rankling in his 
heart; and if his hand be not against each man, the hand, or at least 
the tongue, of each man is against him. The genius and powers of 
such a man (continued Byron) act but as fresh incitements to the 
unsated malice of his calumniators ; and the fame they w in is but as 
the flame that consumes the funeral pile, whose blaze attracts attention 
to the substance tliat feeds it. Mediocrity is to be desired for those 
who lose caste, because, il’ it gains not pardon for errors, it sinks them 
into oblivion. But genius (continued Byron) reminds the enemies of 
its possessor, of his existence, and of their injustice. They are enraged 
that he on whom they heaped oblocpiy can surmount it, and elevate 
himself on new ground, where their malice cannot obstruct his path.” 

It w^as impossible not to see that his own position had led Byron to 
these reflections; and on observing the changes in his expressive 
countenance while uttering them, who could resist pitying the morbid 
feelings w hich had given them birth ? The milk and honey that flowed in 
liis breast has been turned to gall by the bitterness with which his 
eiTors have been assailed ; but even now% so much of human kindness 
remains in his nature, that I am persuaded the effusions of wounded 
pride which embody themselves in the biting satires that escape from him 
are more productive of pain to him wdio writes, than to those on whom 
they are written. Knowing Byron fis I do, I could forgive the most 
cutting satire his pen ever traced, because 1 know the bitter feelings 
and violent reaction which led to it; and that, in thus avenging some 

♦ Concluded from No. CLI. p. 315. 
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real or imagined injury on individuals, he looks on them as a part of that 
great whole, of which that world which he has waged war with, and that 
he fancies has waged war with him, is composed. He looks on himself 
like a soldier in action, who, without any individual resentment, strikes 
at all within his reach, as component parts of the force to which he is 
opposed. If this be indefensible, and all must admit that it is so, let 
us be merciful even while we are condemning ; and let us remember 
W'hat must have been the heart-aches and corroding thoughts of a mind 
so sensitive fis Byron’s, ere the last weapons of despair wxre resorted to, 
and the fearful sally, the forlorn, hope attack, on the world’s opinions, 
made while many of those opinions had partisans within his own breast, 
even while he stood in the last breach of defeated hope, to oppose them. 
The poison in which he has dipped the arrows aimed at the world has 
long been preying on his own life, and has been produced by the delete- 
rious draughts administered by fliut wwld, and which he has quaffed to 
the dregs, until it has turned the once healthful current of his existence 
into deadly venom, poisoning all the fine and generous qualities that 
adorned his nature. He feels what he might have been, and what he is, 
and detests the w'orld that has maned his destiny. But, as the passions 
lose their empire, he will think differently : the veil which now obscures 
his reason will pass aw ay, like clouds dispelled by the sun ; he will 
learn to distinguish much of good, where be has hitherto seen only evil ; 
and no longer braving the world, and, to enrage it, assuming faults he 
has not, he will let the good qualities he has, make themselves known, 
and gain that good will and reganl they were formed to conciliate. 

I often, in imagination, pass over a long lajise of 3 X’Hrs, (said Byron,) 
and console myself for present ]jri\ations, in anticipating the time when 
my daughter wdll kiiow^ me by reading my works; for, though the hand 
of prejudice may conceal my p»ortrait from her eyes, it cannot hereafter 
conceal my thoughts and feelings, wdiich will talk to her when h/j to 
whom they belonged lias ceased to exist. The triumph will then be 
mine; and the tears that iny child will drop over expressions wrung 
from me by mental agony, — the certainty that she will enter into the 
sentiments w hich dictated the various allusions to licr and myself in my 
wxrks, — consoles me in many a gloomy hour. Ada’s mother has 
feasted on the smiles of her infancy and grow tli, but tlic tears of her 
maturity shall be mine.” 

I thouglit it a good o])portunity to rejirescnt to Byron, w'hich this 
thouglit alone should ojierate to jirevent his ever writing a page that 
could bring the blush of offended modesty to the cheek of his daughter; 
and that, if he hoped to live in her heart, unsullied by aught that could 
abate her admiration, lie ought never more to write a line of Don Juan. 
He remained silent for some minutes, and then said, “ You are right ; 
I never recollected this. I am jealously tenacious of the undivided 
sympathy of my dangliter; and tliat work, (Don Juan,) written to 
beguile hours of and wrctcliedness, is well calculated to loosen 

my hold on her affection. 1 will w^rito no more of it; — would that I 
had never written a line!” 

There is something tender and beautiful in the deep love W'ith which 
poor Byron turns to his daughter. This is his last resting-place, and 
on her heart has he cast his last anchor of hope. When one reflects 
that he looks not to consolation from her during his life, as he believes 
her mother implacable, and only hopes that, when the gra\'C has closed 
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over him, his child will cherish his memory, and weep over his misfor- 
tunes, it is impossible not to sympathize with his feelings. Poor 
Byron ! why is he not always true to himself.'* Who can, like him, 
excite sympathy, even when one knows him to be erring? But he 
shames one out of one’s natural and better feelings by his mockery ot 
self. Alas ! 

“ His is a lofty spirit, turn'd aside 
From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and pride ; 

And onward in its new, tumultuous course. 

Borne with too rapid and intense a force 
To pause one moment in the dread career. 

And ask — if such could be its native sphere ?" 

How unsatisfactory is it to find one’s feelings 'with regard to Byron 
varying every day ! This is because he is never two days the same. 
The day after he has awakened the deepest interest, his manner of 
scofling at himself and others destroys it, and one feels as if one had 
been duped into a sympathy, only to be laughed at. 

“ I have been accused .(said Byron) of thinking ill of women. This 
has proceeded from my sarcastic observations on them in conversation, 
much more than from what I have written. The fact is, I always say 
whatever comes into my head, and very often say things to provoke 
people to whom 1 am talking. If 1 meet a romantic person, with what 
I call a too e.valted opinion of women, 1 have a peculiar satisfaction in 
speaking lightly of them ; not out of pique to your sex, but to mortify 
their champion ; as 1 ahvays conclude, that wlicn a man over-praises 
women, lie does it to oiuivey the iin])rc»sioii of how much they must 
have favoured liiin, to have ww such gratitude towards them ; whereas 
there is such an abnegation of vanity in a poor devil’s decrying women, 
— it is such a proof positive that they never distinguislicd him, that 1 
can overlook it. People take for gosiiel all I say, and go away con- 
tinually with false impressions. Mats ti^importc! it will render the 
statements of my future biographers more amusing ; as 1 flatter myself 
I shall have more than one. Indeed, the more the merrier, say I. One 
will represent me as a sort of sublime misanthrope, with moments of 
kind feeling. This, par twamp/c, is iny favourite ro!r. Another will 
pourtray me as a modern Don Juaii; and a third (as it would b(‘ hard 
if a votary of the Muses had less tlmn the number of the Graces for his 
biographers) will, it is to he hoped, if only for ojipositioii sake, repre- 
sent me as an amiable^ ill-used gentleman, ‘ mon; sinned against than 
sinning.’ Now, if I know myself, 1 should say, that 1 have no charac- 
ter at all. By the by, this is what has long been said, as 1 lost mine, 
as an Irishman would say, before I had it. 'Jliat is to say, my 
reputation was gone, according to the good-natured English, before 
I had arrived at years of discretion, which is thci period one is supposed 
to have found one. But, joking apart, what I think of myself is, that 1 
am so changeable, being every thing by turns and nothing long, — I am 
such a strange melange of good and evil, that it would be difficult to 
describe me. There arc but two sentiments to which .1 am constant, — a 
strong love of liberty, and a detestation of cant, and neither is calculated 
tv) gain me friends. I am of a wayward, uncertain disposition, more 
disposed to display the defects than the redeeming points in my nature : 
tliis, at least, proves that I understand mankind, for they arc always 
ready to believe the evil, but not the good i and there is no crime of 
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which I could accuse myself, for which they would not give 

credit. What do you think of me ? (asked he, looking seriously iir 

my face.) 

I replied, “ I look on you as a spoilt child of genius, an epicycle in 
your own circle.” At which he laughed, though half disposed to he angry. 

have made as many sacrifices to liberty (continued Byron) as most 
people of my age ; and the one I am about to undertake is not the least, 
though, probably, it will be the last ; for, with my broken health, and 
the chances of war, Greece will most likely terminate my mortal career. 

I like Italy, its climate, its customs, and above all its freedom from cant 
of every kind, which is the primum mnhik of England ; therefore it is 
no slight sacrifice of comfort to give up the tranquil life T lead here, and 
break through the ties I have formed, to engage in a cause, for the 
successful result of which I have no very sanguine hopes. You will 
think me more superstitious than ever (said Byron) when I tell you, 
that I have a presentiment that 1 shall die in Greece ; 1 hope it may be 
in action, for that would he a good finish to a very iri'itr existence, and 
1 have a horror of dcafli-hcd scenes ; but as I have not been famous for 
my luck in life, most ])robably I shall not have more in the manner of 
my death, and that I may draw my last sigh, not on the field of glory, 
but on the bed of disease. I very nearly died when I was in Greece in 
my youth ; perhaps, as things have turned out, it would have b(‘,cn w'ell 
if I had; I sliould have lost nothing, and the \vorld \ery little, and I 
should have escaped many cares, for God knows I have liad enough of 
one kind or another ; but I am getting gloomy, and looking either back 
or forw'ard is not calculated to enliven me. One of tlic reasons wdiy 1 
^ my friends in conversation is, that it kce])« me from thinking of 
yself. You laugh, hut it is true.” I 

lyron had so unquenchable a thirst fm^elPluit^^haL no n\cans were 
untried that might attain it : this frequently led to his expressing 
opinions totally at variance with liis actions and real sentiments, and 
vice versUy and made liiiii appear quite inconsistent and puerile. There 
was no sort of celebrity tliat he did not, at some j)criod or other, con- 
descend to seek, and he was not over-nice in the means, ])rovi(led he 
obtained the end. This weakness it was tlial led him to accord his 
society to many persons whom he thought unworthy the distinction, 
fancying that he might find a greater facifity in astonishing tliem, wliich 
he had a childish propensity to do, than w ith those w ho were more on an 
equality with him. When 1 say ])ersons that lie thought unworthy of 
his society, I refer only to their stations in I ife, and not to their merits, 
^^^sjthc first w^aslhc crite riou by wdiich Ryrnu w as most nrone to iudgc- 
Jjh em, neve r l^ijng^ablc to coiu|u ^JC tlr ^ overwee nin g p r ejudices ju fii\ouy 
of ^istocr acy that siibj ugatcff b J1 e expected a deferential submission 
to his^ opinions“Irom those wliom he thought he honoured by admitting 
to liis society ; and if they did not seem duly impressed with a sense of 
his condescension, as well as astonished at the versatility of his powers 
and accomplishments, he showed his dissatisfaction by assuming an air 
of superiority, and by ojiposing their o])iuions in a dictatorial tone, as if 
from his fiat there was no a]ipcal. If, on the contrary, they ajipeared 
willing to admit his superiority in all respects, he was kind, jila) ful, and 
good-humoured, and only show ed his own sense of it by familiar jokes, 
and attempts at hoaxing, to which lie was greatlj^ddictcd. 
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^-^^Sr^xtraordinary peculiarity in Byron was hi a constant habit of 
disclaiming friendships, a habit that must have been rather Inmuliating 
to those who prided themselves on being considered his friends. He 
invariably, in conversing about the persons supposed to stand in that 
relation to him, drew a line of demarcation, and Lord Clare, with Mr. 
Hobhouse and Moore, were the only persons he allow'cd to be within its 
pale. Long acquaintance, habitual correspondeiice, and reciprocity of 
kind actions, which are the general bonds of friendship, were not 
admitted by Byron to be sidlicient claims to the title of friend ; and he 
seized wdth avidity eveiy opportunity of denying this relation w ith persons 
for whom, I am persuaded, he felt the sentiment, and lo whom he would 
not have hesitated to have given all ])roof but the namr, yet who, wanting 
this, could not, consistently willi delicacy, receive aught else. 

This habit of disclaiming fricndsliips Avas very injiidicious in Byron, 
as it must have Avounded the amour frojyrc of those Avho liked him, and 
humiliated the ynidc and delicacy of all whom he hiul cvin* laid under 
obligations, as well as frectl, from a sense of A\hat avjis due to frientlsliip, 
those who, restrciincd by the acknoAvledgmcnt of that tie, might have 
proved themselves his zcahms defenders and advocates. It was his 
aristocratic pride that prom])ted this nngraeions conduct, and I re- 
member telling him, apropos to Ins denying fiieiuLhi])^, that all the 
persons with w^hom he disclaimed them must hauj less vanity, and moie 
kindness of nature, than fall to tlie lot of niohl ]>e(5])le, if they did not 
renounce the sentiment which he disdained t(> aeknoAA ledge, and give him 
proofs that it no longer operated on them, lli^ own morbid sensitive- 
ness did not incline hijii to he more merciful t ) tlu\t of others; it 
d, on the contrary, to rauder him less so, as if every feeling was 
^"dne, i^ld yet this egotist Avas ea])ahlc of acts 
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generosity, kindiiess7 and pity for the unforliinale ; bathe appeared ]|||| 
think, that the physical ills of others Avcrc those alone Avhieh he W'as 
called on to sy^ujatliize A\ith; their moral ailnumts he (.ntcred not into, 
as he considcTcahis oAvn to he too elevated to admit of any reciprocity 
with those of others. Tlic imineasurahle difference betAveen his genius 
and that of all others he encountered Jiad givem him fi false estimate of 
their feelings and characters ; they could not, lilu* him, embody their 
feelings in language that found an echo in every bieast, and hence he 
concluded they had neither the depth nor refinement of his. He forgot 
that this very power of sending forth his thoughts dishurthened him of 
much of their bittc^le^s, Avhile others wanting it felt hut tlic more 
poignantly what is unshared and unexpressed. 1 have told Byron, that 
he added ingratitude to his other faults, by scoffing at, and despising his 
countrymen, w^ho have shared all his griefs, and enjiiyed all his biting 
pleasantries. He has sounded the diapason of his OAvn feelings, and found 
the concord in theirs, Avhich proA'Cs a sympathy he cannot deny, and 
ought not to mock. He says, that ho a allies not their applauses or 
sympathy ; that he who describes jiassions and crimes touches chords 
which vibrate in ever}' breast : not that either ])ity or interest is felt for 
him who submits to this moral aiiatoniy ; but that each' discovers the 
symptoms of his own malady, and feels and thinks unly of self, w'hilc 
analyzing the griefs or pleasures of another. 

’ When Byron had been one day repeating to me some epigrams and 
lampoons, in w^lyjpttiny of his friends were treated with great seve- 
rity, I observaMj^'in case he died, and these proofs of friendship 
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came before the public, what would be the feelings of those so scverelj^ 
dealt by, and who previously had indulged the agreeable illusion of 
being high in his good graces ! 

That (said Byron) is precisely one of the ideas which most amuses 
me. I often fancy the rage and humiliation of my quondam friends at 
hearing the truth (at least from me) for the first time, and when I am 
beyond the reach of their malice. Each individual will enjoy the sar- 
casms against his friends, but that will not console him for those against 
himself. Knowing the atiectionate disjiositions of my soi-dimni friends, 
and the mortal chagrin my death would occasion them, I have written 
m}’ thoughts of each, jiurcly as a consolation for them in case they sur- 
vive me. Surely this is philanthropic, for a more effectual means of 
destroying all rcgrcl for the dead could hardly be found than discover- 
ing, after their decease, meinoriais in which the. surviving friends were 
treated with more sincerity tlian flattery. What grief (continued Byron, 
laughing while he spoke) could resist the charges of ugliness, dulncss, 
or any of the thousand naineless defects, personal or mental, to which 
flesh is heir, eoinini^ from one (xicnlaftoux/t/ hred^ lamented^ and dc-- 
'parted, and when reprisals or recantations are impossible I Tears would 
soon be dried, lariicntalioiis and euloginms changed to reproacbes, and 
many faults would be discovered in the dear departed that had previously 
eseaped detection. If half the observations (said Byron) which fiiends 
make on each other were 'irrUlcn down instcail of being said, how few 
would remain on terms of friendship ! JVojilc are in such daily habits 
of commenting on tluMli fects of li lends, that they are unconscious of 
the unkindness of it, which only comes home to their business and 
bosoms when they disco\rr that thnj have bemi so treated, which proves 
that .v"// is the onl;^ medium for feeling or judging of, or for, others. 
Now T in ifc dnwn^ us well as speak, my sentiments of those who believe 
that they have gulled me; and I only Avisli (in case I die before them) 
that 1 could return to witness the cflect my posthumous oyiinions of them 
are likely to produce on their minds. What good fun this would be! 
Is it not disinterested in me to lay u]> tins source of consolation for m}'’ 
friends, whose grief for my loss might otherwise he too acute ? You 
don’t seem to value it as you ought (continued liyron, with one of his 
sardonic smiles, seeing that I looked, as I really felt, siirjirizcd at his 
avowed insincerity). I feel the same pleasure in anticipating the rage 
and mortification of my soi-disanf friends, at the discovery of my real 
sentiments of them, that a miser may he supposed to feel while making 
a will which is to disappoint all the expectants who have been toading 
him for years. Then only think how' amusing it will he, to coiniiare my 
posthumous wdth my ])reviously given opinions, one tlirowing ridicule 
on the other. This w ill he delicious, (said he, rubbing his hands,) and 
the very anticipation of it charms me. Now^ this, by your grave face, 
you arc disiiosed to call very wicked, nay, more, very mean ; but wicked 
or mean, or both united, it is human nature, or at least m\ nature.” 

Should various poems of Byron that I have seen ever meet the public 
eye, and this is by no means unlikely, they will furnish a better criterion 
for judgin«te^eal sentiments than all the notices of him that have yet 
appeared. 

Each daytliat brought Byron nearer to the period fixed on for his 
departure for Greece seemed to render him still mure reluctant to un- 
dertake it. He frequently expressed a wish to return to England, if 

2 E 2 
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only for a few weeks, before he embarked, and yet had not firmness 
of purpose sufficient to carry his wishes into effect. There was a 
helplessness about Byron, a sort of abandonment of himself to his destiny, 
as he called it, that commonplace people can as little pity as under- 
stand. His purposes in visiting England, previous to Greece^ were 
vague and undefined, even to himself ; but from various observations 
that he let fall, I imagined that he hoped to establish something like an 
amicable understanding, or correspondence, with Lady Byron, and to sec 
his child, which last desire had become a fixed one in his mind. He so 
often turned with a yearning heart to his w'ish of going to England 
before Greece, that wc asked hint why, being a free agent, he did not 
go. The question seemed to embarrass him. He stammered, blushed, 
and said, — 

“ Why, true, there is no reason why I should not go ; but yet I want 
resolution to encounter all the disagreeable circumstances which might, 
and most probably would, greet my arrival in England. The host of 
foes that now slumber, because they believe me out of their reach, and 
that their stings cannot touch me, would soon awake with renewed 
energies to assail and blacken me. The press, that powerful engine of 
a licentious age, (an engine known only in civilized England as an 
invader of the ])vivaey of domestic life,) would pour forth all its venom 
against me, ridiculing my person, misinterpreting my motives, and mis- 
representing my actions. J can mock at all these attacks when the sea 
divides me from them, but on the s])ot, and reading the effect of each 
libel in the alarmed faces of my sellishly-seusitivc friends, whose com- 
mon attentions, under such circumstances, seem to demand gratitude for 
the personal risk of abuse incurred by a contact with the attacked delin- 
(picnt, — no, this I could not stand, because I once endured it, and never 
have forgotten what I felt under the infliction. I wish to see Lady 
Byron and my child, because I firmly believe I shall never return from 
Greece, and that 1 anxiously desire to forgive, and be forgiven, by the 
former, and to embrace Ada. It is more than probable (continued 
Byron) that the same amiable consistency, — to call it by no liarshcr 
name, — which has hitherto influenced Lady B.’s adherence to the line 
slie had adopted, of refusing all explanation, or attempt at reconciliation, 
would still operate on her conduct. My letters would be returned un- 
opened, my daughter would be prevented from seeing me, and any step 
I might, from affection, be forced to take to assert iny right of seeing her 
once more before I left England, would be misrepresented as an act of 
the most barbarous tyranny and persecution towards the mother and the 
child ; and I should be driven again from the British shore, more 
vilified, and with even greater ignominy, than on the separation. Such 
is my idea of the jiistice of public opinion in England, (continued Byron,) 
and, with such woeful experience as I have liad, can you wonder that 
I dare not encounter the annoyances I have detailed ? But if I live, and 
return from Greece wdth something better and higher than the repu- 
tation or glory of a poet, opinions may change, as the successful arc 
always judged favourably of in our country; my laurels may cover my 
faults better than the bays have done, and give a totally dUGu^it reading 
to my thoughts, words, and deeds.” 

With such various forms of pleasing as rarely fall lot of man, 

Byron possessed the counter-balance to an extraordinary degree, as he 
could disenchant his admirers almost as quickly as he had won their 
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admiration. He was too observant not to discover, at a glance, the 
falling off in the admiration of those around him, and resented as an 
injury the decrease in their esteem, which a little consideration for their 
feelinfr>. and some restraint in the expression of his own, would have 
.-ooted. Sensitive, jealous, and exigent himself, he had no sympathy 
^ or forbearance for those weaknesses in others. He claimed admiration 
not only for his genius, hut for his defects, as a sort of right that apper- 
tained solely to him. He was conscious of this foihlessoy but wanted 
either power or inclination to correct it, and w as deeply offended if others 
ap])eaTed to have made the discovery. 

There was a sort of mental reservation in Byron’s intercourse with 
those with whom he was on habits r f intimacy that he liad not tact enough 
1o conceal, and which was more offensive when the natural flippancy of 
his manner was taken into considciation. His incontinence of speech 
on subjects of a ])ersonal nature, and with regard to the defects of friends, 
rendered this display of reserve on other ])oints still more offensive; as, 
after having disclosed secrets which left him, and some of those w'hom he 
professed to like, at tlic mercy of the discretion of the person confided in, 
he 'would absolve him from the best motive for secresy — that of implied 
confidence — ^by disclaiming any sentiment of friendship for those so trusted. 
Tt w'as as though lie said, I think aloud, and you hear my thoughts ; hut 
T have no feeling of friendship towards you, though you might imagine 
I have, from the confidence I repose. Do not deceive yourself: few, if 
any, are worthy of iny friendship ; and only one or two possess even a 
portion of it. 1 think not of you but as the first recipient for the dis- 
closures that I have /c hesoin to make, and as an admirer whom 1 can 
make administer to my vanity, by exciting in turn your surprise, wonder, 
and admiration, but I can have no sympathy with you. 

Byron, in all his intercourse with acquaintances, proved that he 
wanted the simiilicity and good faith of uncivilized life, without having 
acquired the tact and fine ])erccption tliat throws a veil over the artificial 
coldness and selfishness of refined civilization, Avhich must he concealed 
to he rendered endurable. To keep alive sympathy, there must be a 
reciprocity of feelings ; and tliis Byron did not, or would not, under- 
stand. It was the want of this, or rather the studied clisjilay of the 
want, that deprived him of the affection that would otherwise have been 
unreservedly accorded to him, and wliich lie had so many qualities 
calculated to call forth. Those who have known Byron only a the 
turmoil and feverish excitation of a London life, may not have liad time 
or opportunity to he struck with tliis defalcation in his nature; or, if 
they observed it, might naturally attribute it to the artificial state of so- 
ciety in London, which more or less affects all its members ; hut when 
he was seen in the isolation of a foreign land, with few acquaintances, 
and fewer friends, to make demands cither on liis time or sympathj'^, this 
extreme egotism became strikingly visible, and re] idled the affection 
that must otherwise have rejilaced tlie admiration to wliicli he never 
failed to give birth. 

Byron had thought long and profoundly on man and his vices, — 
natural and acquired ; — he generalized and condemned en ma^se, in 
theory ; while, in practice, lie was ready to allow the exceptions to his 
general rule. He had cominciiced his travels ere age or experience 
had rendered him capable of forming a just estimate of the civilized 
world he had left, or the uncivilized one he was exploring : hence 
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he saw both through a false medium, and observed not that their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages were counterbalanced. Byron wished for 
that Utopian state of perfection which experience teaches us it is im- 
possible to attain, — the simplicity and good faith of savage life, with the 
refinement and intelligence of civilization. Naturally of a melancholy 
temperament, his travels in Greece were eminently calculated to give a 
still more sombre tint to his mind, and tracing at each step the marks 
of degradation which had followed a state of civilization still more luxu- 
rious than that lie had left ; and surrounded with the fragments of arts 
that we can but iiujierfectly copj% and ruins wdiose original beauty we 
can never ho])e to c*niiilate, he grew into a contempt of the actual state 
of things, and lived but in dreams of the past, or as])irations of the futine. 
This stale of mind, as unnatural as it is uncommon in a young man, 
destroyed the bonds of sympathy between him and those of his own age, 
without creating any with those of a more advanced. Witli the young 
he could not sympathize, because they felt not like him ; and with the 
old, because that, though their reasonings and retleetions anivrd at the 
same, conclusions, they had not journeyed hy the same road. They had 
travelled hy the beaten one of ex])erience, but he had almdged the road, 
having been hurried over it by the passions which w^ere still unexhausted, 
and ready to go in searcii of new discoveries. The wisdom thus pre- 
maturely aerjuired by Byron, being the forced fruit of circumstances 
and tra\cl acting on an excitable mind, instead of being the natural 
production lijxMied by time, was, like all precocious advantages, of 
comparatively little utility; it influenced his words more than his deeds, 
and w'aiited that patience and forbearance tow^ards the transgressions of 
others tliat is best acquired hy having suffered from and repented 
our own. 

Tt would be a curious speculation to reflect how^ far the mind of 
Byron might have been difierently optiatcd on had he, instead of going 
to Greece in his early youth, s])eiit the same period bcneatli llic genial 
climate, and surroumlcd by the luxuries of Italy. We should then, 
most probill dy, have had a Don Juan ” of a less reprehensible cha- 
racter, and more oxeusablc from the youtli of its author, followed, in 
natural succession, by atoning works produced hy the autumnal sun of 
maturity, and the mellowing touches of ex])erience, — instt;ad of liis 
turning from the more elevated tone of “ Childe Harold ” to “ Don 
Juan.” Each year, liad life been s])ared him, would Iiave corrected 
the false wisdom that had been the bane of Byron, and which, like the 
fruit so eloquently described by himself as grow ing on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, that was lovely to the eye, but turned to ashes when tasted, 
was productive only of disappointment to him, because he mistook it for 
the real fruit its appearance resembled, and found only bitterness in its 
taste. 

There was that in Byron which would have yet nobly redeemed the 
errors of his youth, and the misuse of his genius, had length of years 
been granted him ; and, while lamenting his premature death, our regret 
is rendered the more poignant by the reflection, that w’e are deprived of 
works which, tvunjered by an understanding arrived at its meridian, 
would have had all the genius, without the immorality of his more 
youthful ])rod actions, which, notwithstanding their defects, have formed 
an epoch in the literature of his country. 
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SEASONAHLK,UITTIK R. NO. IV. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. ^ ^ 

ALL HAIL TO THEE, HOARY DECEMBER !— A DECEM)3ER PASTORAL? 

All hail to thee, hoary December ! ^ 

* All hail ! (except mizzle and sleet) — 

Dark month, irone half I remember, 

A list of thy charms I'll repeat: 

Thoiifi^h roses are faded, and mute is 
Tile ni^litinj^ale’s sonsc in tlie j^rove. 

Thou art, amouij candlelii^hl beauties. 

The one of all others I love. 

Now mulligatawny is chosen 

For luncheons, both wholesome and nice ; 

And, Graiiire, thy brisk trade is quite frozen, 
l^^jr nobody purchases icii ! 

There's ic(‘ on ihe Serjientine Kiver, 

Where ladies tud gentlemen skate. 

And whilst on the marij^in I sliiviT, 

Thrtf tionnsli a iii^ure of eie;ht ! 

Oh come with thy thousand ini^redient.s 
For iiiakiuLT an exipusito feast. 

Oh come with thy eountless e\]H*dicnts 
For fatteiiin”: up a prize boast ! 

Thy cooks, whose perpetual work is 

To miiice meat, shall hail thy approach; 
xViid oh, what uncommon fine turki'ys 
From Norwich tly up by the coach ! 

Oh ! all love December with reason ; — 

For while flos])itality feeds 
lli'r ifiK'sts, .sh(‘ w(‘ll knows 'tis the season 
For ( ’haril}'s holier deeds : 

And thus riel, and ])oor have to thank it 
For jritts whudi impartially flow: 

The pauper, whSu w'rapp’d in his blanket, 

Sii^hs not for a blanquetie dj vmu. 

Oh come with thy Cliristuias va^eries, 

Tliy harlequin pantomime jumps. 

Grim oi.!;res, «ind iieauliful fairies. 

In trossamer trousers and pumps ! 

Oh come with thy clownish ;;rimaces. 

Thy jiaritalotni practical wit ; 

And, tier aliove tier, merry faces 
In "all cry, lioxes, and pit ! 

Oh come with Georue Barnwell and Millwood, 

A thama of practical force, 

Which, were we disposed to do ill, would 
Soon make us "ood jieople of course ! 

Yoiinsr Barnwell— the author alleges — 

Got rid of his money loo fast ; 

And, bothered wuth pawnbroker's pledges, 

He murdered his uncle at last ! 

Come hither witli fun and witli folly, 

Bring icicle gems on thy brow, 

The bright coral beads of tbe holly. 

And pearls from the mistletoe bough. 

Oh come with thy shining apparel. 

Thy robe like the snow on the hill ; 

And come, above all, with a barrel 
Of {something to take off the chill ! 
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NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 

This is Ihc true millennium of the printers. Oh ! that those typo- 
graphical heroes of the fifteenth century, Faust, Guttenberg, and Peter 
SchoefTcr, could burst the marble monuments in which they are en- 
shrined, and just take a peep at one of our steam-engines, which deliver 
to Fame, or to the cheesemongers, as many sheets in an hour as they, 
wdtb infinite labour, though with ingenuity laudable for such an age, 
brought forth in a month ! Doubtless every department of the press 
will henceforth be subjected to the same law of periodicity, which prevails 
throughout ever^' region of the heavens. The earth is at once an Annual, 
laden wdth all the accumuliited treasures of the year ; a Quarterly Review, 
delighting us w ith the varieties of each succeeding season ; and a daily 
New spaper, teeming with new^ events which keep us, its readers, in a 
state of const ant evciteinent. The moon, w'hat is it but a perpetual 

New' Monthly Magazine ?” In the higher firmament of the skies, 
w'e hear of system^ which require for their pcriodic^al completion some 
live hundred \ears. What prodigious ])eriodicals the people in those 
remote planets must possess ! Their w'eeks must be longer than our 
years, their hours than oiir days. “ Paradise Lost ” they would look 
upon as a trifle. Jt would scarcely fdl the space which they dedicate to 
tlie “ Poet’s Corner.” As for this article, upon which wx are at present 
engaged for the edification of our much-bclovcd readers, whoever they may 
be, we fear that it would be scarcely ])ercc])liblc in a page of the “ New 
Monthly” which illuminates and exalts tlie good folk who bask in the 
rays of Bcllatrix or Betelgeux. Heaven defend us from being ap- 
pointed, some line morning, for our sins, editor of the Times in the 
head of the Ram, or tlie tail of the Great Bear ! 

Indceil, matters are in a suliieiently deplorable state on the ])etty 
planet to which we ha])pen at present to belong. Behold us obliged, 
— tlie thing is so cheaj) we cannot hclji it, — to take in, or be taken in 
by, “ Jolin son’s Dictionary,” converted into a neat periodical. For the 
same irresistible reason wc renew' our acquaintance every Saturday w'ith 
the beauties of Guthrie’s Gazetteer,” and the pleasantries of that 
Grammar, wdiieh goes under the renowned name of Lindley Murray. 
We next turn wdth cntliiisiasm to four pages of law', made easy to the most 
obtuse mind, and beguiling to the most phlegmatic. Astronomy comes 
before, us, clothed in the garb of romance ; and History looks so gay with 
all her embellishments, that we hand out our penny for her with rapture. 
We have already become perfect geologists for the sum of three-pence ; 
and for a groat we received in exclmngc such a degree of enlighten- 
ment in the mysteries of anatomy, that we hereby undertake to kill any 
man in such a really agreeable and expeditious way, that he shall know 
nothing at all of the process. To determined suicides we shall be found 
invaluable, and w'(y take the liberty to recommend ourselves to their at- 
trition. Paganini spent fourteen years and all his fortune in leaniing 
to play on one string. We played excellently on fonr^ in two weeks, by 
the aid of the “ Musical Magazine,” for wdiich wc paid the sum of 
three halfjience. Wc may say, without vanity, that wc shine in botany, 
divinity, zoology, and horticulture, having made ourselves perfect masters 
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in these branches of useful knowledge, at the rate of two-pence half- 
penny per branch. In short, we expect that, before Christmas, we shall 
be, in our proper person, a complete animated Encyclopedia, at the sum 
total expense of half-a- crown. When the holidays come, however, we 
shall repay our poor soul for the heavy burthens which we at present 
hcbdomadally impose upon it. We arc all Minerva now, — then we shall 
be Bacchus. 

Look at the illustrations, — their i)crfcction, — their brilliancy, — the 
number of them that we can buy for a frifle ! Portraits, — landscapes, 
— stil 1 1 ife, — dogs, — horses, — game, — La n^ seer, — T urncr, — M arti n , — 
Cruikshank, — all you may have almost for nothing. Montgomery the 
Second is gone to Pandflemonium to collect materials for landscapes, 
which he has undertaken to describe in a most tremendous poem. The 
ever-to-bc-lainented Rf>sa Matilda is already awakened from her tomb, 
for the purpose of lending her never-to-be-forgotten verses to the prints 
of Charles Tilt. Wc arc soon to have, not only a new edition of Robert 
Bums, but charming sketches of every individual whiskey-house w^hich 
he honoured by getting particularly dnink therein. The Findens 
threaten to make even Crabl)e popular ! 

What is to become of all the paper which is )U)\v in constant process 
of typo-impressinent ? What are we to do with it ? Where is it to 
find room in some half-dozen years ? We observe, indeed, more than 
one Encyclopo'dia in progress, vhich is likely to be concluded about the 
year of our Lord 2000. As we do not intend to live so long as 
that, we leave the said Encvclopa'dia to sliift for itself. But, mercy on 
us, how are wc to dispose of the ‘‘ National Library?” Here is a col- 
lection “ intended to ])lace aU the most useful, instructive, moral, and 
entertaining works, comprising the standard literature of all countries, 
within the means of all the families in the three kingdoms !” We are 
kindly infomied, lest our natural feelings should be alarmed at the pro- 
spect of paying for such a number of books, still more of perusing them, 
that all this is to he accomplished “ without taxing too heavily, at one 
and the same time, cither the pocket or the head of the reader.” Infi- 
nite are the obligations of the ha])py subscriber to the editors, for thus 
dividing the inflictions which they are resolved to lieaji upon his devoted 
head. After being nicely wrecked on the rocks of Srylla, most comfort- 
ably wdll he be swallowed up in the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

It is not long since we came home one day from the Bank with our 
dividends in one pocket, and about a hundred w^eekly journals in the 
other, which we purchased in the fragrant purlieus of Fetter Lane. Wc 
were seduced by the sliow which they made, all embellished with cuts 
as they were, in a shop-window. Tliere shone “ The Cab,” price one 
halfpenny, addressed to genlluuen of aspiring notions, but limited 
means; and ofi’ering them, in return for a small annual subscription, 
not only the Cab itself, but the occasional use of a chariot, with horses 
quiet to drive, ride, or run in tandem, and also tlie loan of boxes at 
Covent Garden and tlie Opera, as well as of ladies of fashion, — only for 
the purpose of gracing the said boxes by their appearance. They were 
to present themselves in moustaches a la purcwpincy to talk loud during 
the opera or the play, to smell of cigar, and to take snuff in abundance. 
It was a necessary condition of their periodical felicity that they should, 
ill all externals, be men of zow, whatever their previous habits might 
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]iave been in the mystery i)f ))ickiiig pockets. “ The Halfpenny 
Magazine*’ had already, by some accident, arrived at a seventh number, 
— a fatal one, we fear, for the editors were fain to confess, “ We have 
no cut this time.” “ The Halfpenny Library ” had the singular merit 
of manufacturing a new adage out of an old one. There is an ancient 
saying, “ Truth lies in a well.” May not the modern adage,” quoth 
the said Library, “ run thu^, — ‘ The most certain charity is at a pump ?’ ” 
“ The Magnet,” after admitting caiitlidly that periodicals had increased 
beyond the i)OSBibility of purcliase, or perusal, had the courage to add 
one more to the number, and the conscience to promise that it wnuld 
print the essence of the whole in its own pages. “ The Squib ” 
threatened to blow up all its rivals. Forgetting that it was itself of in- 
flammable mati‘rials, if became the first victim of its own temerity. 
“ The Sunday Chronicle ” came to ))rnchiim the comfortable doctrine 
that all the world was mad, and that, as things went, Miss Baxter would 
have made a capital Lord Maytu. The editor ga\e demonstrative proof 
«)f his own w isdom, by departing s]a»utaneoiisly from such a world almost 
as soon ;is he eamc into it. Among the prescn])tioiis of “ The Doctor” 
and The Penny Jjiincet,” we looked in vain for a riuncdy capable of 
being administered to a young periodical diseased. We never beheld 
two medical practitioners, who stood more in need of assistance from 
their own “ dumnuhle coinpoimds.” The New Penny Magazine” 
must have been assuredly under their care, as the iiditor commenced a 
notice, intended for a veiy di tie rent: purpose, by confessing, Withre- 
luctauec we decline.” 'fhe Tourist ” had pledged himself to travel 
from Wellington Street, in tlie Strand, all ov(‘v the ci\ ilized and savage 
world. After crossing over Waterloo Bridge, and disporting himself 
amid the ])leasani letreats of Lambeth, he retiuned by Blackfriars to 
the place of Wellington once more, w here we found him ruminating in the 
following ])cniteutial strain Human liopcs are frequently falsified 
!)y experience. No sooner are they submitted t(» an iiifallihle criterion, 
tliau they have, been proved defective and illusory ; — the oflsjuing of 
sclf-conccit or of j)arti<d knowledge. Wc are free to ackianvledge that 
we have failed to realize oor own expeetations.” ‘Mludo Boreas” 
Dibdiii ! What in it really Tom i* It is, in good trutlj, the same con- 
coctor of immortal songs, ponrmg,wdth all his might, the tones ol a heart 
still buoyant afier every vicissiuule, through a “ I’euny Trum))ct,” 
in the character of oiu* Doctor Blow. Alas! poor Tom !-- he was s()i)n 
destined to realize the converse (d* a story, which he hiinselt tells of 
Schmidt, one of llic late King’s band. Tlie German having been once 
asked to sustain a note oi' forty minims’ duration, replied, You may 
find ears, but w ho the delil is to find Dibdiii was copious in 

wind, but, after essaying a few' blasts, he found an appalling deficiency 
(jf cars. 

Plagiarism is the order of the day in all these publications. Wc 
bought for one penny the whole essence of Cyrus Redding’s book on 
wines, which we found concentrated by llie digestive pen of Mr. Craik 
in tlje pages of Charles Knight’s magazine. By the by, w'hat a glorious 
humbug this said magazine is upon the reading ])ortion of the operatives ! 
They think, jmor devils, that the mutter doled out to them weekly, 
through the medium of the “ Penny Magaziiie,” has been really got uji 
“ under the superintendence of the Society for the Diifusion of Useful 
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Knowledge.’’ The Society know just as much about it as the Manda- 
rins of the Celestial Em])ire. Does anybody in his senses believe that 
the Lord Cliancellor, or Lord John Russell, or Sir Henry Purnell, has 
time to correct the ]>n)()fs of a penny journal ? The hisLorv of this 
publication may be thus concisely stated : Mr. Hill, member for Hull, 
and one of the committee of the Difiusion Society, is a particular friend of 
Charles Knight. Knight bethought himself of a ])enny magazine, on 
the plan of Chambers’ Edinburgli Journal.” Says Knight to Hill, 

“ This would be a capital s'peculation, if you could get me the name of 
the Society.” Says Matthew Hill, I will.” And he succeeds, and 
the magazine is jnihlislied luider the fiction of its being the property of 
the Society, whereas, in trulh, it is the ]mjperLy of Charles Knight and 
Co. The consefpieir'c of ^\hich has been, that this weekly sheet, called 
the S'oeiety’s mai^iizine, hiings in Knigh-. some thousands ])er annum, 
although, if it had been jmhlicly known to he what it truly is, — nothing 
more than a hiudvseller’s speculation, — it would ha\c heen at the hottoin 
of the Lethean lake by thistiuie. It i^, in fael, a very feeble compila- 
tion of ])our (haik’s ahridgiuLiiLs of all sorts of matter-- aw d/la pndnda 
which he dishes up at &omc small ])uy per diem. AVe pity him much; 
but more do wc laiucnl tic* fa^e of the indiappy authors, whose lucubra- 
tious it is his business to melt down into a retail sha])C, and whose ex- 
pectations of a reasonable reward for tiieir labours he eoiitributcs to 
baffle by his abominable epitomization. We kmnv of no difierence in 
this respect hetween tlie ‘‘ Penny Magazine ” and the Thief.” The 
motto of the latter, Kx rapto \ivcns,” (li\ing by plunder,) is equally 
applicable to tlie former, and, indeed, to all the publications of the Dif- 
fusion Society, who have not, during the nine years of their existence, 
])roduce(l a single original volume, a])])ertaining to any one of the hun- 
dred departments of science and art with resjiect to wdiieh they have 
undertaken to enlighten llie Wiuld. 

Peace lie to the shades of the many ‘‘Gleaners,” “ Spies,” “ Invesii- 
gators,” “ Scra])-l)ooks,” “ Caskets,” “ Correctors,” “ Schoolmasters,” 
“ (luardians,” and “ Devils,” whicii we have consigned to the tender 
mercies of our ^roul^ in order it» save the ex])ense of wood for the igni- 
tion of our fires. AVi* vcviv about to adcl to llicin a whole volume i)f the 
“ Crisis,” when the ghost of Robert Owen, its jiatron, staied us in the 
face, mildly reproving; ns for oiir consiininialc ignorance of the disorders 
wliich prevail throughout all classes of sf»eieiy, and fur whlrh he, Robert, 
believes that he has discovered a most elTcetnal remedy. The “ Crisis ” is, 
it seems, intended to ])reparc the wx*.y for the new terrestiial Paradise, 
which he has been lahoiiring for many years to create. Having heen 
quietly bowed out of the factory at New Lanark, wlnire lie iiad been for 
some lime managing clerk, Inil where lie had eoiitriveil, by his inspira- 
tions, to introduce most admired confusion, he came to Ijondon to dissi- 
pate his chagrin, and diffuse his ])riijciples. Hut here he toiled in vain. 
He found no associates to assist him in the scheme of rendering property 
common, in order that he might come in for a share of a counnodity of 
which he happened then, as he Impjiens still, to be rather in need. He 
next, like many other sjieculators who have heen sadly disapjiointcd at 
home, turned his eyes tow ards America, and, having purchasetl a dim 
forest in the back seillemenls, for a few dollars, he ’ycleped it “ New 
Harmony.” But old Discordwas too strong for even that sweetly- 
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sounding title, the concern was dissolved, and he returned once more, 
resolved on fresh speculations, to this Babylon. He took up his resi- 
dence near the ])astoral glades of Burton-crcacent, put up a brick and 
composition portico to a little, low house which he called The Insti- 
tution for the removal of Ignorance, and the regeneration of the World.” 
Here he preached and lectured, gaining a few shillings now and then, 
by way of admission -money, and informing his slender audience that he 
Avas charged with an express mission ( from w hom or whence we never 
could learn) for the jnirposc of turning the whole fabric of society exactly 
upside down. 

It has been our good fortune to meet with him sometimes in our matu- 
tinal perambidations. Strange to say, if it rained, he held an umbrella 
over his head like any common mortal. Nay, more, we have actually seen 
this great reformer of onr had habits eating beef, and drinking bottled 
beer ! — although he is indisputably (according to his disciples) the iden- 
tical person referred to by the sybils of yore, the long-cxpectcd of na- 
tions, at w hose birth 

“ Magnus ab integro sapclomm nascitur ordo: 

Jam redit et \irgo, redeunt satuvnia rotena ; 

Jain nova progenies ca*lo demit tit nr alto.” 

With him the age of iron is to cease, tliat of ])ure gold to begin. Every 
trace of ancient sin and sonow is to disa})])car at his command from earth. 
The lion shall gambol wnth the lamb, and every field shall spontaneously 
grow yellow' witli golden liarvests. There will b(‘ no necessity for pxiblic 
w'orsbip, as in the lUiw order of things everybody is to ])ray in secret, if be 
have any (lis]iosition that way. If not, he can sing or whistle if he 
like, instead of going to ehureh, for no church there is any longer to 
be. The lawyers may sell their wigs and gowns, for law' is to come 
to an end. Order is to be altogether disjienFcd with, as a beautiful 
confusion is to prevail in its place. A young man shall meet a young 
niaiden in the streets, and, without asking her how she does, without 
saying “ A tine day, my dear,” or anything else of that bashful ten- 
dency, he is stiaight to pop the question, “ Will )ou marry me ?” and 
she will ! They are to live together from that moment, without further 
ceremony, just as long as they choose; they may then separate, and their 
children, if any there be, are to receive maintenance from the publi(! 
treasury. Here will be a glorious state of things for all the bucks of 
Cambridge ! 

They who give themselves to the study of just and good works,” 
says the Cuintran sybil, “ and to piety and holy thoughts, shall be car- 
ried by the angels througli the flaming river, into a place of light, and a 
life without care, where the immortal path of the great God is, and where 
three fountains of w ine, milk, and honey, flow without cessation. And 
the earth shall be equal to all, not divided by walls or jjartitions, but 
shall bear much fruit spontaneously ; and all shall live in common, and 
their w ealth shall be undivided ; neither poor nor rich shall be there, 
nor tyrant, nor servant, nor one greater or less than another ; no king, 
nor leader ; all shall enjoy all things in common, and none shall say the 
night is come, nor to-morrow, or yesterday is past ; and no care shall 
he for many days. There shall be no spring nor summer, no winter nor 
autumn ; nor marriage, nor death ; nor buying, nor selling ; nor setting 
nor rising of the sun, for there shall be a long day.” — This is a highly 
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figurative description of heaven upon earth, in the usual hyperbolical 
style of prophecy,” quoth the Crisis “ but it is evident, when strip- 
ped in part of its mystical character, that it describes such another state 
of things as we propose to establish by the adoption of the new system 
of society!” 

Now observe the wonderful process by which the new system has been 
already, in part, carried into effect. Among the various speculations 
upon which Mr. Maberly, unluckily for himself, bestowed, some years 
ago, his time, together with a princely fortune, was an immense edifice, 
w inch he erected near the top of Gray’s Inn Road, intending the lower 
part thereof for a horse-bazaar, the upper for a mart, in wdiicli all things 
wdiatever, from a kitchen-range to a doll’s-eyc, were to be exposed for 
sale. Exposed, indeed, many articles of utility and finery were upon 
neat stalls, ])ceping eagerly behind which were numbers of the prettiest 
faces which tliat quarter of the metropolis could turn out ; but, by some 
fatality, no purchasers appeared. Indeed, who that could afford to buy 
even a tetotuin w’as to guess that a bazaar existed in Gray’s Inn-road ? 
Wc liave not, at present, the most remote idea how wt. ever chanced to 
hear of such a tiling. Of course, it was soon shut up. 

The time was now' near at hand, when the true regenerator of man- 
kind was to ste]3 forth upon a more public stage than the small institu- 
tion in Burton-placc enabled him to enjoy. Ilaving converted tlie land- 
lord of the said Horse Bazaar to his principles, he prevailed upon the 
man to give him the use of the empty iircinises for nothing. He then 
collected together numbers of poor mechanics from the neighhourhoorl 
of Clerkenwell, formed them into a society pro hnuo puhliroy ajqiointcd 
himself tlicir father, and set about knocking into tlieir licads his magni- 
ficent jirinciples iu a series of grave lectures. In the course of his 
labours, he had the good fortune to receive the most valuable assistance 
from Miss Macaulcy, a lady some time out of licr teens, and not un- 
known to fame as an actress, a teacher of enunciation, a reader of plays 
and poems, a liead of a new^ religion, in which capacity she preaches, 
and as an aiitlior of pam])ljlets upon the currency, the poor-laws, agri- 
cultural disti ess, the Factory Bill, and a variety of other subjects, equally 
])oetical and enchanting. She has also a liorse, or rather a nude, to which 
is appended a little omiiilnis. Within the omnibus sits a lad. On the 
front, the hack, and the sides of this machine are painted, in gigantic 
lettcis, three mystic w^ords— “ Miss Macaulcy ’s Repository.” “ A re- 
pository of what '.’” w'c asked the lad, — for in our ignorance we deemed 
it a public vehicle, and flattered ourselves witli the liope that it wmuld 
carry us for a penny from Finsbury, where it then stood, to the rural 
groves of Paddington. Sir,” rejdicd the urchin, smiling, “ of Miss 
Macauley’s pamphlets, — will y(^u buy one ? you may have it for a 
penny.” Wlien her store of literature shall have been disposed of, it is 
Miss Macauley’s intention to convert her ingenious shop into a Thespian 
cart, and to act tragedies all along the New-road. 

The mirror-like serenity with which this fair associate of Mr. Owen 
delivered herself of the new doctrines was marvellous. The Messiah, she 
declared, was a very good sort of a person in his way, considering tlie manner 
in which he w'as brought up ; and was tolerably well informed too, re- 
membering the dark age in which he lived ; hut he knew’ nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the evils of society, or of the real remedies which they 
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required. Tliese were matters wholly iiiircvealcd to the world until the 
— Owen made his debut. She was proud to he one of his most zealous 
disciples, and was ready, as far as she was concerned, to carry all his 
principles into pracl ice. To her inventive genius the patriarch is in- 
de])ted for the establishment of what are railed social festivals, at which 
the mechanics, their wives, their sons and daughters, together with a 
galaxy of beauties from the virtuous precincts of Shire-lane, assemble 
periodically, and sing, and dance, and take tea, and enter into those 
temporary engagements which are to form the principal felicity of the 
new system. 

So much for the instruction and amusement of the disciples — and 
thus far they go in common w'ith the St. Sinionians of Fiance, who 
have recently des])atched missionaries to this country, in order to assist 
in tlie propagation of the doctrine. But tlu* practical remedy for the 
real evil of society, — tliat is to say, for the ]K)\eity of the lower orders, — 
the secret hitherto unknown to all men save Boheit Owen,- stands 
disclosed in the ino.-t adrniralile iinention ofmodcTu tiincf-, /he “ 
ahle Labour Kxcliange.” Through the im,lrnnu'ntality of tin's institu- 
tion, the labour of the liulustvious is ins1aiu!\ (“(.‘uverted into gold. 
Knowledge is power. Give llie iirrmrant eilmvition, and tluw will 
therefore he the rulers of the countrv. liahoiir is wealth. JjOt the 
poor labour, and llicy must in consequence liecoine the proprietors of all 
the land and money in the cnipiie. This is llie logic of tliesc grand 
reformers. But liow are syllogisms t(» he irausfoimed into loaves of 
bread and roast Ixel'? That is llie (juestion. AVe shall see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as we lia\e already men- 
tioned, in the bazaar in Gray’s Inn Road. 1'liither the distressed shoe- 
maker was invitcti hy the ])atriareh to send such part of his stock as lay 
upon his hantls To the saiuc receptacle tlie cabinet-maker was 
advised to coinmil his tables ami chairs, the luitter his liats, the cooper 
his tubs, the nailer his nails, the tinman his pans, the musical instru- 
ment-maker Ills tiddles, and flutes, and tambourines, the toyman his 
dolls, the niilliiuT her ca])s, the baker liis bread, the hnteher his meat, 
the market gardener his vegetables. lJ])on such of these articles as 
were transmitted to the bazaar, a certain valuation was lixed, accerding 
to the ])ro[;orlion of labour siqqiosed to have liecii bestowed upon the 
production of lliciu ; and that labour w as estimated, in every case, at 
sixpence per hour, 'i’liiis a table or a dog-colliu', for instance, was 
valued at twenty hours ; and 1o the owner thereof, a nicely printed slip 
of paper, resenihling a country bank-note, was given, stating the number 
of hours at which Ins de])()sit was estimated. This note lie had then an 
opportunity of ])rcsenting to one of the atlendaiits behind the counter of 
the bazaar, and from that oflicer he was entitled to receive any other 
article then in store, which was valued at the same amount. 1 Unfortu- 
nately, liowevtT, nobody could get exactly tlie thing lie wanted. Hie 
nailer ]ircscntcd liis note for some coals ; hut there were none, as yet, 
in the bazaar. An umbrella or a fife w as very much a1 his service ; but 
he needed not the one, and had neitlier time nor disjmsitinii to play on 
the other. The weaver wdio had deposited a piece of cloth, the labour 
of a whole week, required some bread. But the bakers were not yet 
disciples of the new system, — would he have any objection to a 
tambourine ? The cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store a capi- 
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tal cliest of drawers, looked forward with considerahle glee to a series 
of legs of mutton. But when he was told that the butchers had not yet 
become Owenites, and that the market-gardeners continued incre- 
dulous, — A\]ien he looked around and discovered that he could only 
obtain in exchange for his said chest, a flute or an old coat, or some 
dozens of list shoes, or half a ton of dog-collars, or a case of dried 
beetles, or a picture of a shipwreck, or coral necklaces, or nieiTy-andrcws, 
or some piles of Miss Macauley’s pamphlets, — he naturally enough 
kicked ii]) a row. ComjdaitU became contagious among the disciples, riot 
the order (if the day, and the Bazaar the scene of tumult which demanded 
the interposition of the ])olice. The plain sense of Clcrkcnwell re.volted 
at the gross imposture of the new Messiah, the Bazaar was shut up once 
more, and the precious institution w’as transferred to the A\ est End. 
Thus the rogue, who is detected iu the city, puts on a new coal and 
Tcuew's his enterpiizes in Portman-sc|uare. The “ Crisis ” is slill the 
organ of tlie gang, assisted by “ The Destructive,” “The Pioneer,” and 
se\eral other periodical ]ud)lications, which, though iius tamped, comprize 
all the ordinary tojiics of nev\s]>apers, and aie attaining a wide cireulatiou 
amongst the industrious oidors of our po]»hlatiou. There is a rude 
energy iu their stvlc, added to a ]»rofligale dcieliction of morality iu 
their ])Tineiples, which lenders them acce])tahle to all the discontented 
men in tlie count ly-- a numerous as well as an aeti\e race of idle 
libertines, who, hiuiug iicitficr character nor property to lose, an* 
fcr\ently looking foiw aid to new re\olu lions. In whichtlu N if they 

cannot amelioiate their condition, ta reduce the hup])ier oiders of society 
to tlic level of tlielr own wretchedness. 

C. II. 


ELE«V. 

BV THE AUTHOR OF “ COllN-LAW'^ RHYMES.” 

Thou art not dead, my son ! mv son ! 

But God hath lienee r<.nioved tliec : 

Tliou canst not die, my buried boy, 

AVhih* lives the sire wlio loved tli(’e. 

How canst tlioii die, while weeps fur tliee 
The broken heart that bore thee. 

And e'en the thought that thou art not 
(^;m to luT soul icstore thee? 

AVill grief forget thy vvillingness 
To mil before thy iluty ? 

The love of all, tiu* good and true. 

That fiird thine eyes with beauty? 

Thy pitying graee, t!iy dear rt'qiK st, 

A'Vlieii otliers had offended. 

That made thee look as angels look, 

\Vh('n giect good deeds are ended? 

The strength with wliieh thy soul sustain'd 
Thy woes, and d.ailv wasting? 

Tliy p l ayer to stay with us, when sure 
That from us thou wert hasting? 

And that last smile, which seem'd to say, 

“ Why cannot ye restore me?’’ 

Thy look'd farewell is in my hesirt, 

And brings thee still ])efore me. 
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What, though the change, the fearful change. 
From thought, \vhi(;h left thee never. 

To unremembering ice and clay, 

Proclaim thee gone for ever ? 

Thy half-closed lids, thy upturn'd eyes. 

Thy still and lifeless tresses ; 

Thy marble lip, which moves no more. 

Yet more than grief expresses ; 

The silence of thy coffin'd snow. 

By awed remembrance cherish d ; 

These dwell w'ith me, like gather'd flowers. 
That in their April perish'd. 

Thou art not gone, thou cknst not go. 

My hud, my Idasted blossom ! 

The pale rose of thy faded fact^ 

Still withers in my bosom. 

Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 

That took’st my poor boy from me ! 

What ail thou, Ileatli? all-dreaded Death ! 

If weakness can o’ercome thee ? 

We hear tljee not ! we sec thee not. 

Even when thy arrows wound us ; 

But viewless, prmtless, ceholess. 

Thy steps are ever round us. 

Though more than life a mystery 
All thou, the undeceiver. 

Amid thy trembling worshippers 
Thf)u seest no true believer. 

No ! — hut I'or life, and more than life, 

No fearful search could tint! thee : 
Tremendow shadow ! who is He 
That ever stands behind thee ? 

The power who bids iJie WM)rm deny 
The beam that o'er her blazes. 

And veils from us the holier light 
On which the serajdi gazes. 

Where burns the throne of Him, whose name 
The sunbeams here wiite faintly ; 

And where ray child, a stranger stands, 

Amid the blest and saintly. 

And sobs aloud, — while in his eyes 
The tears, o'erflowing, gather, — 

“ Tliey come not yet ! until they come, 
Hcav'n is not heav'n, my Father ! 

Why come they not ? why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me ? 

Oh, docs she love me, love me still? 

I know mj^ mother loves me ! 

Then, send her soon, and with her send 
The brethren of my^ bosom ! 

My sisters, too ! Lord, let them all 
Bloom round the parted blossom ! 

The only pang 1 could not bear. 

Was leaving them behind me ; 

I cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me ! ” 

Sheffield^ 9 /A November, 1833. 
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MRS. JOHN JONES’S PIC-NIC. 

I LIKE a pic-nic. I don’t care what anybody says, but / like a pic- 
nic. It is the only remnant of pastoral life as it was practised in the 
ancient Arcadia — it is the poetry of dinner-parties — it is Mr. Owen’s 
system of reciprocal supply set to music, if I may be allowed to speak 
so poetically. Whenever I hear of a pic-niu going forward, 1 always 
make a point of calling on some of the parties a day or two previously, 
ill hope of being invited ; and in most cases I am successful ; for 1 
believe 1 may say without vanity — mind ! I don’t wish to set \ip for a 
wit, or a genius, or a scholar, or a man of fashion — but I do say that 1 
consider myself a very nice sort of young man for a pic-nic party. 

Every man has his hobby, and a pic-nic is mine. I have pic-nicked 
all over England. There is scarcely a ])ark, forest, ruined abbey, or 
heaven-kissing hill in the kingdom that I have not visited d la Boccaccio. 
1 liave been splashed by the fountains at Chatsworth ; 1 have taken lea 
al fresco in Windsor Park ; 1 have lunched #fi’ the cromlech at tlie 
summit of Snowdon. But of all the pic-nics — and of all the pic-nics 
it has ever been iny lot to participate in — nothing for originality of de- 
sign and felicity of execution ever came up to that I had the honour to 
attend in June last, under the auspices of my excellent friend, Mrs. John 
Jones of Wood-street, Chea])sidc. 

I’ll tell you all about it. But before I begin, I must let you know 
that Mrs. John Jones is a bit of a relation of mine, having been grafted 
into the family-tree through the medium of a certain great (ass of an) 
uncle of mine, who ran away with his servant-maid. Somehow or other 
1 had gained intelligence that Mrs. John Jones had issued circulars,” 
as they say in the city, for a pic-nic, which was to be conducted on a 
]dan entiiely novel and very striking. All that was known ahi)ut it was 
that it was fixed for St. Paul’s day, (June the thirtieth,) hut why for 
St. Paul’s day more than any other day, no one could guess. Her hus- 
band w'as not a Paul, and she had no son of that name : there was a 
John, a Thomas, n William, a James, a RobAt, an Augustus, and a 
Dtcimm — but no Paul, Perhaps it was her birth-day; what if it 
were? it was no concern of mine; and without bothering my brains 
any more about the matter, I bent my steps to Wood-street forth- 
with, in order to give myself an oiiportunity of being invited to the 
f&te. 

I knocked in the ipiickest manner possible, and stood close up against 
the door, lest the lady should get a peep through the parlour window, 
and be frightened by the gentility of my appearance into a “ not at 
home.” The maid appeared in due time, and, as usual, wanted to 
swear an edihi ^ — but I knew too much of such matters to be bamboozled 
by a foolish kitchen -wench, and at length obtained a promise from her 
that she would go and see, “ though really she didn’t believe missis w'as 
anywhere about.” Meantime I insinuated myself into the snug little 
parlour on the left hand, (Mr. John Jones’s office is oh the right,) 
where I had often been before ; and there I found pins and scissors, and 
halls of cotton, and little three-cornered bits of muslin, and a pair of 
spectacles lying on the floor, and a footstool turned topsy-turvy by its 
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side — all auffieiently indicative of a sudden retreat ; and at a little dis- 
tance from the table, in the direction of a side-door which stood half 
open, lay a pocket-handkerchief, thereby showing pretty clearly which 
w^ay the lady had effected her escape. As 1 stood here, gathering u]) 
the spectacles, and setting the footstool on its legs again, I could plainly 
hear iny friend, the servant-maid, giving a description of iny person 
and a])pointments with an exactness that would not have disgraced a 
modern novel. Modesty forbids me to repeat the terms of this descri])- 
tion ; hut I hope. I shall not be considered as indulging in unjustitiahle 
egotism when 1 say that Mrs. John Jones recognized me instantly from 
her maiden’s sketches. 

Dear Mr. SwaTupiill,” said she, entering by the side-door, and pick- 
ing up her p(jckct-handkerchief, 1 don’t care for you.” 

“ Madam,” said 1, you flatter me.” 

T know you’re used to seeing ladies in their ry/vAa^/V/c,” shaking me 
by the hand, and will excuse it— pray . down — tlioiigh to say the 
truth I am a sad figure, to be sure.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “ you’re very nice,” — wbatet//? ouesa\ on such an 
occasion? — “ and you lAow I’m always of the poet’s o})iiiioii — wheu 
‘unadorned, adorned the most.’ ” 

“ l^lio ! pho ! stuff and nonsense! yon know better. But conic, 1 
W'anted to speak to you — you’re the \Try ])erson I wanted to sei*. ^'ou 
like a ])ic-nie, 1 know , for I’\e beaid you say so, and — but are yon en- 
gaged for next Saturday 

“ Ts'ext Saturday ! let me see — wdiat /v next Saturday ?” and I ]>ie- 
tended to cogitate upon it, though I kiuwv well enough I bad no engage- 
ment on Saturday — nor Sunday nor Monday neither — bnt it wouldn’t 
do to make oneself too chcaj), and I at length replied that I had a little 
affair on Saturday, but it was of no great consecpience, and if I could be 
of any service to Mrs. John Jones in eonducling a party of the nature 
she mentioned, I should be most bap]>y.” 

“ Oil ! everything’s arranged, thank Ve,” said she, “ mueb oliliged, and 
we want nothing now hut a line day. IMr. Jones says the. glass is getting 
n]>, and the almanack talks of fine weather, so we’ve every prosjiccl. 
There will be twelve of us, six ladies and six gents, for my ])lan w ill 
only admit of a limited numlier, and all the arrangiMiients ha\e been 
made Tiiuler my directions. Nobody knows where we’ve going — only 
myself— and I mean to kcc]) everybody in the dark till the time of stait- 
ing. We are all to meet liere — at ten o’clock /rrec/i'c/y — and then our 
destiny w ill be declared. Now you musii’l say you’li come, and then 
send an excuse just at the last moment ; because, if you do, w e shall 
have a lady over and above, and that would put us till out.” 

“ My dear madam ” 

“ And with regard to hriiigiug your share, we don’t ex]iect you 
young bachelors to find anything hut a few bottles of wine, and any 
little matters in the way of dessert that you may think proper.” 

“ My dear madam- ” 

“ There’s one thing T think it riglit to mention — cigars won’t he 
allowed ; not ’that I’ve any objections to the smell of tobacco, but tliey 
do spoil one’s dresses so.” 

“ Why, ma’am ” 

“ And I’ve determined to allow no servants but my own, for they only 
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eat up all the victuals, and break the plates, and get quarrelling among 
themselves, and drinking all the wine, — so, if you fall in with my plans, 
only say so, and the thing’s settled ; for you know I’m not a person of 
many Avords, and 1 must have my party made up to-day, come what 
will.” 

“ Madam,” I replied at length, your plan, as inucli as I can see of 
it, seems excellent. I perfectly coincide witli everything you have ob- 
served; and you may depend upon it, I ^^ill not desert you at the 
eleventh hour.” 

“ Ten, Mr. Swanquill ; ten is the hour -wc sha’n’t wait a moment 
for anybody; and if any one is so unhandsome as to stay behind and 
break our number, I’ll never forgive them as long as 1 live.” 

Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, 1 look an early oppor- 
tunity of making my how ; knowhig, as I ^ald, that Mrs. John Jones 
must have many little things to engage her attention ])repaintory to such 
an arduous undertaking as that of condiictiiig a juc-iiie jiarty. 

Well, the ihirtietli of June anived; and a tiner moiuiug I never 
heheld. It seemed made for a holy day ; and ])eopk*, as they went 
hustling along the bright sticets, appealed a1f bent on jnc-nic parties. 
As I w'alked tlirongli the Aaiious squares in my' way to Wood-street, 
Cheapside, and saw flic gossqnng groujjs of nursemaids ailing their ten- 
der charges in the midst of the shrubheries, I could not help ri'garding 
them as so many gi])sy parties; and the ])oor fellows 1 lint I observed 
getting a snaek at the street eorivu-s, showed to my view as so many 
gentlemen of pleasure indulging in a ih\jnnt ' rlininpclrr. Ves, said 1, 
becoming poetical as my s])iiits rose in the licams of tluit brilliant sun, 
the mind is as a glass, and on the colour of that glass depi iuls the a])- 
pearance of the Avorld without- through this it looks all warm and 
bright ; through that it hecomes dark, cold, and dreary. 

I was now at the house of Mr. John Junes in Wood-street ; and as 1 
passed the ])arlour window could ])laiiily discern the high bows and 
eiiormons pokes of the ladies’ hats and bonnets. Being desiious of 
giving some idea of my importance hy a handsome preliminary Inioek, 
(John Jones lias no bell,) 1 began to thump away at the lion’s head 
with all my might ; but, really , John Jones’s knocker is such a stiff, 
rusty brute, that I defy tlie eleven’s! footman in all London to get a rat- 
tat out of it, and tlie attcmjit was a most miserable failure. 

“ Come, Mr. Swaiujnill,” ciicd luy amiable friend, Mrs. John Jones, 
before the door was well ojiened, we began tf) tbink you 1 te— it’s 
gave warning to ten by our clock, and we’n; exactly with St. Paid’s. 
But come, 1 must introduce you to your jxinhnr for the day — vour 
Diana, as I may say — for it’s ])art of my jdan to liave you arranged in 
cou])les. Miss Sinitli, Mr. Sylvanus Swancpiill- Mr. Sylvainis Swan- 
quill, Miss Smith.” 

I bowed to my fair incognito, (for 1 cannot help viewing all the Miss 
Smiths in that light,) and began to make myself as agreeable as circum- 
stances w'ould allow\ 

“ And now,” coiitinncd Mrs. John Jones, now that w(‘’re all 
gathered together, and time’s getting on, I shall take this (qqK'.rtimity 
to tell you where I’ve settled for ns to dine, and why I’ve chose this day 
of all others for the excursion. What think you, ladies and gentlemen, 
of TiiK Ball of St. Paul’s ?” 

2 F 2 
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A burst of astonishment and (lelie;ht rose from the assembly. “ Capi- 
tal !»— « Excellent Delie;htful “ You don’t say so “ Well, 
really !” — and such-like exclamations, were heard in all parts of the 
room; and Mrs. John Jones’s extraordinary genius was extolled in 
every figure of hyperbole that belle could conceive or beau could express. 
Was ever such a scheme? How could it have entered Mrs. John 
Jones’s head ? They’d have it in the newspapers. It would be a tra- 
dition among the guides to the ball till the crack of doom. And 
then a question arose, — Should wc be allowed to carry our plan into ex- 
ecution ? 

“ Oh yes !” brrtke forth Mrs. John Jones, “ I’ve a friend at court,” 
(a relation, I rather suspect, in one of the vergers,) “and we shall have 
it all to ourselves. 1 knew you’d like it ! Mr. Jones has been up to 
see that all’s right. No dust, no dirt, no damp ; needn’t be afraid of 
your dresses; and James and Janet (her domestic exclusives) have been 
going backwards and foTNvaids all the morning 1o take the eatables and 
drinkables. Come, get your hats, gentlemen, delays are dangerous ; 
mind, no smoking ; and now, who leads the way ?” 

By unanimous consent, Mrs. John Jones was appointed to precede ; 
and accordingly, leaning on the arm of Mr. Brown of Kentish Town, 
an old friend of the family, and an in\ derate ])nnster, the lady steered 
forth. By special invilation, Miss Smith and I followed the leaders ; 
and after us came Mr. John Jones, a veiw sober, say-nothing sort of 
fellow, Mrs. Jones’s “ worser half,” as she herself called him, escorting 
Miss Joanna Johnson, a terrible ]»olitician, conversant in Bank Charters 
and India Morioj)olies. After these marched Mr. Jonathan Crane, a 
Surrey foxhunter, chaperoning ^liss Amelia Tibbs, (or Fibbs, I forget 
which,) a young lady out of a neighbouring street; according to Mrs. 
John .Jones’s account, an “ extraordinary clever girl, hut very reserved.” 
A most interesting personage came next. Miss Winks, an chhirly lady, 
who, in the good old days of lucky Bish, had won a ten thoiisand-poiiiid 
jirize in the lotlcr}, and was now^ living on the prococils in a snug, com- 
fortable way somewhere over the water. Being without relatives, this 
lady was an object of deep s<jlicitudc to several worthy families, w ho 
invited licr to all their ])arties, soh/i/ witli a view^ to her amusement, 
and nut of pity for her i.solateil situation in life. She was siqiported hy 
Mr. Brown, a gentleman very proud of liis figure, and, as you may sup- 
pose, with his coat huttoned up to the chin, aiul his trousers made very 
tight to his legs. During the early jiart of the day we were much per- 
])lexed hy our two Mr. Browns — the puiining Mr. Brown and the figur- 
ative Mr. Browni coirstantly answering one for the other, or both j)ro- 
vokiiigly remaining silent, in the belief of each that the question was 
put to his neighbour. This, however, was soon rectified by Mrs. John 
.loncs, who, with her wonted sagacity, arranged that hrr Mr. Brown 
should he called Mistei' Brown, and the other Mr. William Brown. 
The last couple were Mr. Wilkins, commonly called “ Posey Wilkins,” 
from the circumstance of his always having a bouquet in his buttonhole, 
and Miss Marianne Moore, a poetical genins, celebrated for her con- 
tributions to various feminine magazines, and as being the unraveller of 
a very^ puzzling pocket-book enigma, by which she obtained the prize 
of half a dozen splendidly -bound copies of “ Gedge’s Ladies’ Annual 
Remembrancer.” Bumour, and Mrs. John Jones, also whispered that 
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this young lady was tlie victim of an unrequited attachment to Mr. 
Posey Wilkins, her present partner. 

Well, away we went. Wood-street had never before witnessed such 
a cavalcade,” as Mrs. John Jones turned round to observe. I said we 
should be taken for a wedding ])arty. Mr. Brown observed, “ that 
])cople would think it was a club walking.” However, on we went, 
regardless of what people thought or said, and were soon lost in the 
vortex of Cheapside. As it was impossible now to communicate with 
our neighhours fore and aft, 1 took this opportunity to unravel the mys- 
tery at my elbow, and ascertain whal Miss Smith it was that the Fates 
and Mrs. John Jones had thus particularly consigned to my ])rotection. 
There always requires considerable delicacy in obtaining from a young 
lady in the city “ the nature of her papa’s engagements;” but, I flatter 
myself, this delicacy is ])eculiar'iy enjoyed by myself, and 1 had little 
difficulty in the task. Miss Smith’s ])apa was a silk mercer in Fleet- 
street. T might have guessed as much, indeed, by the a])])carance of 
his daughter. She was all silk ; silk hat, silk ribbons, silk shawl, silk 
frock, silk sash, silk gloves, silk stockings, silk shoes. We have been 
told that all mankind are but worms; if so, Miss Smith may at least be 
entitled to the distinction of a silk -worm. Besides all this. Miss Smith 
was a genius — a universal genius ; the fine arts, the belles-lettres, the 
drama — she was conversant ^\ith them all; and if she knew little of 
philosopliy, she made up for lier ])aucity of knowledge by an ostentatious 
dis])lay of all she bad, and was not over-nice in advancing as her own 
opinions those of the immortal big-wigs of anticpiity. Now I hate a 
blue-stocking, and, above all, a blue-stocking of the name of Smith. 
Nay, I do own that the name of Smith alone is enough to put me into 
a state of very considerable nervousness, f»>r, in my youth, I went to 
school to a man of that designation ; and, as great geniuses arc always 
great blockheads in their early days, I received much unmerited casti- 
gation, and have had a dislike towards the Smith family ever since. 
Willingly would 1 have effected a idiangc — willingly would 1 have united 
myself to Miss Amelia ''fibbs, a/mv Figs, (she royl(ln*t be so clever as 
IMiss Smith,) or ANith Miss Winks, the lioldcr of the lucky number. 
Fain would I have entered into a political union with Miss Joanna 
Johnson, or a poetical one with Miss Marianne Moore. Na), I would 
have ])ut up with the vulgarity and volubility of Mrs. John Jones herself, 
rather than have sacrificed myself (I ran call it no less) to the abomin- 
able, all-accomplished Miss Smith. Wliatevcr were iny feelings, how- 
ever, I conducted myself tow ards my lair partner with such an appear- 
ance of good humour, that she was evidently very much taken with 
me,” as Mrs. J«)hn Jones kindly hinted, and did me the lionour to con- 
tradict me in everything I advanced. I must excuse her, she said, for 
opposing my views so frequently, but really she loved an argument, and 
was like Doctor Johnson (!), for she confessed that she often talked for 
victory rather than mere matter of fact. But it w^as iu the collision of 
minds that the sparks of wit and the scintillations of t^loquence were 
produced ; and then she brought in the old simile of the flint and steel, 
which, since the percussion system had become so prevalent, I had 
hoped was altogether exploded. 

But to go on with my talc. We crossed into St. Paul’s Churchyard 
w ithout one of us being run over, and entered the Cathedral through the 
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north door. Mr. Figaro Brown proposed that we should stay to look 
over tlie momimonts, and began to hold forth on the Apollo-like sym- 
metry of one of Bacon’s figures ; but we resisted Mr. Brown’s invitation, 
as wc did that of the guide to the crypts, Mr. Double-entendre Brown 
wittily observing, that “ our excursion not being a botanical one, we 
had nothing to (lo with f>?/p^ogamia.” Well, on we went — up and up — 
round and round that interminable staircase, till we were fairly brought 
to a dead stand-still, and glad to take refuge in the Whispering Gallery. 
Mrs. John Jones, in particular, being “ rather jolly,” as she herself 
acknowledged, exhibited symptoms of great distress, grid observed, as 
well as slie could for puffing and blowing, that it w^as a terrible w'ay 
Cpuff), and she thought CpfifD that the Dean Cfmff) and Chapter (puff) 
ought to have a machine sneh as they have 

pvjfl pyffj at the Odosseum, in the Regeiujy Park.” Mr. Brown ac- 
knowledged it would be a very good ’way of making the ascent, but 
thought the Dean and Chapter would not be very ready to givi- their 
rm^nf to it. 

The Whispering Gallery then became the subject of discussion, and 
three of ns young fellows were sent round to the oilier side to exhibit the 
phenomenon. Mr. Jonathan Crane wanted to know if it would be con- 
sidered iin])roper to give a view-hallof). We were decidedly of opinion 
that it would, and cntisecpiently confined ourselves to mere — Ilow do 
you do and “ What o’clock is it ?” and ‘‘ A fine day for a pic-nic 
j)arty !” — only Mr. Brown, ’uho made a pun or two upon the subject, 
and said that ‘‘ this was a most extraordinary place, for it was cus- 
tomary to use none but ?vt// hw lauguage, and "whispering in coni])any 
was always aloud “ Hear, hear!” cried the Parliamentary Joanna 
Johnson. ‘‘ Hark to him I” exclaimed the Surrey foxhunter, and the 
rest of the geiitlcincn and ladies laughed and tittererl till the whole gal- 
lery was in a roar. Some one now proposed that we should make a 
digression to see the clock, telling a marvellous talc about the Aveight of 
the ])eudulum and tlie length of the minute finger; hut this Avas soon 
overruled, Mr, BroAvii diiclaring, that if we went there avc should cer- 
tainly get into tlie newspapers, as, the last time he Avent to see the hands 
in that department, he spied a Timc'i rrporfn talunrf mimitas, 

“ Well, 1 do declan;,” cried Mrs. John Jones, still jianting and look- 
ing very red in the face, “ I never Avas so tired in all my horn days. I 
had no ccmceplion it wavS such a Avay uji ; my legs ache to my very heart. 
I’m sure 1 don’t kiiOAv hoAv I shall get hack again, if going doAvn’s as 
hard as coming np. I don’t seem to have any^strength left, and my 
heart beats to that degicc ! But I see 5 n)u’re all anxious to be getting 
forAvard, and I Avoii’t bj)re you any longer with my eomjilaints.” 

‘‘ Oh ! dear Madam,” interrupted friend Brov/n, don’t mention it, 
pray ! it’s a pleasure to hear ’em.” 

Miss Smith and I had, by this time, got into a w'arm discussion on 
the doctrine of sounds, Miss Smith contending that sound was an actual 
substance, existing, more or less, in all known bodies, and capable of 
elicitation by the forcible collision of those bodies ; not a mere effect of 
the displacement of air, acting upon a certain organ in the human ma- 
chine, as I endeavoured to maintain. Aristotle, Euler, D’Alembert, 
Perrault, Newton, and a dozen others, were called in by the lady as 
auxiliaries ; and the end of it was that I hadn’t a word to say for myself. 
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“ I yield, dear Miss Smith,” cried T ; “yours is the true philosophy, 
and 1 only wonder that I could have been so blind as not to perceive at 
once >vhat you have now made so plain. Doubtless sound is an actual 
substance.” 

“ You think so ? You arc convinced?” 

“ Most certainly, my dear Miss Smith.” 

“ Then, let me tell you, you are as much in the dark as ever you 
were. Tlie hypothesis, ! acknowledge, is an ingenious one : it is one of 
my own ; hut thougli yoy may not perceive its fallaciousness, I can ; 
and now, if you will take the other side of the argument, I will prove to 
yf)u, — nay, I will demonstrate, — that sound neither does, nor ever can 
exist prr 

“ My fcir Miss Smith you are very kind : — but, really, this twirling 
round and round has made me so giddy, — 1 feel that my head is not so 
clear as it should be ; - -find if yon will excuse me till we get into the 
open fiir, J shall feel ohliged.” 

“ Well, 1 consent to the armistice; and, in the interim, summon all 
your argumenls, and weigh each ])artieular pro and coii. ; for 1 shall 
take very strong ground, 1 assure yon, and light like an Amazon to 
support my ojnnioii.” 

Not with me, 1 promise yoti, thinks T ; and as soon as an opportnnity 
offered, I took our directress aside. “ Dear Mrs. John Jones,” I began, 
“ far he il from me to disturb the arrangements of this harmonious com- 
tiauy ; hut if I am not s]ieedily billeted on some other lady than that Miss 
Smitli, 1 must he under the ])ainfid necessity of feigning sickness to 
retire altogether, 'riu' reasons, 1 assure you, arc urgent, hut 1 e,annot 
now cuter n])on them. Hereafter 1 will <io so. For the present 1 have 
only to ask the favour of your dissolving the firm of Smith and Co., or 
suffering me to ])lead giddiness in tlie head.” 

“ Well, W'dl ! wv‘’ll see what can he done : we can’t afford to lose 
you; and 1 think J know a plan that will pul all straight in a twinkling. 
But mum’s the word ; so only you take no notiee, and keep your eye 
on me.” 

Areordingly I watched Mrs. John Jones with the most intense anxiety, 
and it was n(»t long before .she put in practice her really ingenious 
scheme. 

“ No\v, ladies and gentlemen,” said she, “ 1 liberate you all from your 
engagements, and every gentleman is at liberty to offer liis arm to any 
lady he thinks proper.” 

Immediately, Mr. Jonathan Crane, wdiom I afterwards found was a 
staunch admirer of Miss Smith, (there certainly is no accounting for 
tastes,) made her an offer of his arm ; and, without waiting to ascertain 
the result, 1 bolted uj) to Miss Amelia Tibbs, his late copartner, and 
])olitely tendered my services. The gods he jiraiscd, our stratagem suc- 
ceeded ! Joiiatlian Crane and I obtained a satisfactory exchange : the 
rest of the ])arty politely remained as they were. For myself, 1 felt in a 
jiositivc Elysium. I remembered, too, what Mrs. John Jones had said 
about the reserve of my fair companion. What a treat her modest con- 
versation would he! “ Very clever, but reserved;” — those were Mrs. 
John Jones’s very words. And she was pretty, too, — pale, but pretty; 
and with an aspect of such captivating mildness, that, at that moment, 
with the too, too animated countenance of Miss Smith in my recollec- 
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tion, I could have taken her down to tlie altar below, and vowed the 
vows of eternal fidelity. 

“ Delightful day for our excursion, Miss Tibbs.” 

Delightful ! ” sweetly echoed the clever but reserved Miss Tibbs, 

‘‘ The ascent has been difficult.” 

“ Very.” 

“ But I hope w'e’ve passed the worst.” 

“ I hope so.” 

Were you ever so far before?” 

“ Never.” 

“ This is 7ny first appearance on these boards,” (endeavouring to be 
witty). 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ 1 couldn’t help laughing at our friend Mrs. John Jones’s^iea of a 
machine to wind us up.” 

Miss Tibbs made no reply ; but on consideration, 1 found it required 
none. It was more a remark than a query, and perhaps Miss Tibbs, so 
elever and so reserved as she was, might he delicate in passing a judg* 
meiit on the opinion of our worthy patroness. 

“ Mr. Brown,” I resumed, is a very entertaining companion.” 

Ver)\” 

Some of his puns are exceedingly droll.” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

I paused to think what I should say next. “ Have you seen the last 
‘ New Monthly ?’ ” 

No, Sir.” 

The * Court Magazine?’ ” 

‘‘No, Sir.” 

“ I suppose you arc above reading anything so trifling as periodical 
publications ?” 

“ Oh no I” 

“ You draw, I believe ?” 

“ A little.” 

“ Ah ! you ladies always say so : if you handle the ])encil of Praxiteles, 
your modesty w ill never allow you to acknowledge it.” 

Miss Tibbs was again dumb ; and now', for the first time, it came 
across my mind that 1 had fallen into the hands of one of those monsters 
of humanity, — a silent woman. I had often heard of them, but never 
met with one before. I was dismayed. My vivacity again forsook me, 
and I looked on all around with envy. Tliere was Mr. Brown cracking 
his jokes with his Wood-street Dulcinea, both as happy as Arabia Felix. 
Posey Wilkins and Miss Marianne Moore, the poetess, were indulging 
in their flowers of speech; Mr, Jones and Miss Joanna Johnson were 
amicably discussing the vote by ballot; Mr. William Brown was hold- 
ing forth to Miss Lottery Winks on the superiority of figure over face ; 
and Mr. Jonathan Crane was disputing with Miss Smith (I never knew her 
worth till this moment) on the superiority of the breed of Norway foxes. 
Ala^ ! thought I, man never is, and never is to be blest ! I have jumped out 
of the frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance ; and I inly vowed never 
to “ make one ” at a metropolitan pic-nic again as long as I lived. 

We had now arrived in the gallery at the foot of the lantern ; and, 
assuming an extacy, I let go the arm of my dumb belle, and poured 
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forth a volume of admiration. My companions seemed little struck with 
the view, — ^less with my eloquence, — ^Imt immediately proceeded to pick 
out their respective houses, and show one another neighbour such-a- one’s 
skylight. Miss Joanna Johnson had expected to find spy-glasses fixed 
all round, “ the same as they have at the Colosseum and took this 
opportunity of observing that the affairs of the church had been sadly 
neglected, and called loudly for reform. Mr. Jonathan Crane said it 
was a rare place for viewing a fox away, and wished the Surrey gentle- 
men would shake one some day in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Miss Ma- 
rianne Moore observed that she felt her soul expand under the skyey 
influences, and seemed to have sighed an eternal adieu to terrestial 
troubles, and to have domiciliated herself among the starry homes, far, 
far above the smoke and stir of that dim s])ot wliich men call London. 
Miss ljucky Winks w'as pointing out Blsh’s Lottery Office to her 
muscular cliaiieron, Mr. William Brown ; who, in his turn, was trying 
to catch a glimpse of his friend Achilles in Hyde Park. Miss Smith 
was disserting upon the rarefaction of the air ; Mr. Jones and my clever 
but reserved Miss Tibbs were gazing about them in mute amazement ; 
while poor Posey Wilkins, who, in leaning over the parapet, had dropped 
his dearly-beloved nosegay, w^as ntaking the best of his way down stairs 
again to attem])t its recovery. 

At this moment a servant approached with a large c«)vcred basket, 
and r believe 1 may he allowed to say that a universal flash of joy ap- 
peared in the eyes of the whole party : for those only w ho have clambered 
to the to]) of St. Paul’s dome, and have been exposed to the skyey in- 
fluences, as Miss Marianne Moore calls them, can conceive how hungry 
we all were. 

“ Oh ! that’s right, — that’s right !” exclaimed our guardian angel, 
Mrs. John Jones. “ I began to think you had been run away with 
and Mrs. John Jones took the basket into her own hands ; and what, 
gentle reader, do you think it contained ? Why, half-a-dozcn telescopes, 
whicli the poor soul had hired for the occasion from an optician in 
Holboru ! 

“ There ; what do you say to that ! AVould any of you have been 
so juovidential ? Come, help yourselves, and mind you don’t scrat the 
outsides, or else 1 shall be obliged to keep ’em ; and I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should do with six spying-glasses, for I never go to the Opera.” 

Of course we were all in cxtacies, — all but Mr. Jones, who was in the 
secret, and Miss Amelia Tibbs, who was so reserved. There were only 
two of us, however, who could “ find the focus,” and those two were 
Mr. Whims-aiid-Oddities Brown and the gentle reader’s very humble 
servant. Miss Smith, who had already begun a lecture on optics, and 
was holding forth about the aqueous humour and the schlorotic coat, 
had thrown hers aside, declaring that the optician ought to be ashamed 
of himself for turning out such an instrument, which she was certain 
was deficient in one or two plano-convex lenses. At this moment a 
burst of laughter came upon our ears from the other side of the gallery, 
mingled with cries of “ Capital!’" — “ Excellent!” — “ Well, that’s a 
. good one, how^ever ! ” We all hastened to the spot. IVliaVs capital ?” 
— What's excellent ?” — and we found that it was Mr. Brown, who 
had been passing off as his ow7i the old joke about hearing Camberwell 
clock tick by means of his spy-glass. 
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After we had all satisfied our panoramic propensities, and tired our eyes 
and arms with “ the wonders of the telescope,” Mrs. John Jones proposed 
that we should “ascend up into the dining room.” Never was pro- 
position so cordially received, never was command so joyously obeyed. 
“ Whoo ! tahlio ! hark forward !” chanted Mr. Jonathan Crane. 
“ Come along, my hearties !” cried Mr. Brown. “ But won’t you wait 
for Mr. Wilkins?” inquired that jrnzc of a woman, Miss Winks. 
“Oh! Wilkins — Wilkins!” exclaimed Browm, “where is he? Oh! 
here he comes!” (poor Posey just then made his appearance, with his 
nosegay in his hand, j)iiffing and blowing like a .stuck grampus) “ Come, 
Wilkins, iny lad! v.v. were just going without you -come along !” 

The stairs being uoav rather narrow, it was considered necessary that 
the gentlemen should ]>reccde the ladies ; though Mr. William Brown 
protested strongly against it, saying that nobody need be ashamed of a 
good ancle, and he thought such squeamishness was quite unbecoming 
the nineteenth century. Mr. William Brown, however, “ took nothing 
by his motion,” and we made the ascent as proposed by the ladies. 
When we got to the top, we found Mrs. John Jones’s two servants, James 
and Janet, mounted guard over half a dozen huge baskets, the contents 
of which they proceeded to lay o])cn under Mrs. John Jones’s immediate 
siqierinteiidcnce. 

“Come, sit yourselves down — no ceremony — sit yourselves dowm in a 
round ring, and don’t he afraid of your clothes, for it’s as clean as a 
penny. Here, Janet, give me them glasses — Jern, you reach round the 
plates — Mr, Brown, be so good to dccimtcr those bottles of wine — they’re 
champagne, I believe — Mr. Swanquill sent ’em — and Mr. Jones, my 
dear, have the kindness to reach me them Janet, where’s the 

knives ?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am. James, where did yon put the knives?” 

^‘Nay, I’d nothing to do witli ’em. I packed ’em up and laid ’em on 
the dresser, and left you and missis to pul ’em in the basket.” 

“Why, good hcavcnlies!” exclaimed rny fifteenth cousin, (and the 
exclamaiion, we believe, is ])eculiar to that lady,) “wc’vc left the knives 
on that unlucky dresser as sure as my name’s Jones !” 

“But where’s the forks?” interrogated her sagacious spouse. 

“ The forks, you ass ! — God forgive me for saying such a thing! — but 
really this unfortunate accident — why, where should they be but along 
with them stu])id, ])rov()king knives !” 

Wc attempted to console her — accidents would ha])pen in the best 
regulated ])ic-ni(;.s — it was no great matter — it miglit have been worse- 
one of us might have tumbled neck and heels into Paternoster Row ; — 
and our efforts were not without success. The gentlemen now began to 
])ull out their pen-knives : they could “ make veiy good shift ” with 
them, they said. But then, the ladies! they couldn’t make shift with 
])cn-kmves ; and we were reduced to the painful necessity of ])06tponing 
the banquet u while. “ Well, it’s no use crying for shed milk,” philoso- 
phically ejaculated my cousin Jones; “ so, Jem, do you run like a plate 
iiorse into Wood-street, and fatch these nasty knives. And mind and 
make haste, for Pm nearly perishing with hunger.” 

By this time wc had squatted ourselves down in a round-robin within 
the ball, and agreed that all we had to do was to laugh at Fortune, and 
wait patiently for the arrival of the Sheffield wdiittles; for, as Mr. 
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Brown good-humouredly observed, “ Wc can’t eat our dinners without 
whittles'^ 

“ There are many blanks to a prize in life’s lottery,” exclaimed Miss 
Ten-thousand-pound Winks. 

It’s only a slight check,” observed the Surrey Nimrod ; “ and we 
shall hit off the scent again when the whip comes up with the tail 
hounds.” 

There was a pause of sonic seconds, and nobody seemed inclined to 
break the silence. The half hour preceding dinner is always tedious 
enough, under the most ])ro]»itious circumstances ; but in the ball of St. 
Paul’s, with a company of hungry wretches like ourselves, to whom each 
word that was uttered seemed to bring an increase of appetite, the 
inomonts appeared to move with jieculiar sluggishness. Mr. Brown at 
length broke the charm with a -ouundmiu — “Why is this hall like a 
Good Friday Imii?” Of course we all found it out readily enough, and 
waxed merry on the strength of it. 

A good thought !” exclaimed Mrs. John Jones, “ have a sea biscuit : 
here,” (handing round the pa])er) “ it will act as a whet.” 

“ A dnj whet^ 1 think,” said Brown, crushing his wdth his knuckles. 

“It seems to me,” observed Miss Marianne Moore, “ as if we were in 
fairy land, with all these maiiy-colourcd clouds careering about us; or 
taking a voyage through the blue em]>yrcan in the planet Mercury, the 
smallest of all the heavenly bodies.” 

“ I heg your pardon Miss Moore,” interrupted my old coadjutor, Miss 
Smith, Mercury is not the smallest of all tlie Iicavcnly bodies : there 
are the asteroids and the satellites, all of ’em many millions of miles 
smaller than the planet Mercury. Galileo, Copernicus, Ilelvctius, and 
'fyeho Brahe w^onld laugh at you. Miss Moore, to hear you call Mercury 
tlic smallest of the heavenly bodies.” 

“Come, come, ladies,” said Brown, “since w^e’ve got among the 
spheres, suppose we have a little music — you know the old rule, ‘ no 
song, no supper.’ ” 

“ But this u’n’t suj)pcT!” suggested the ingenious John .Tones. 

“A ’n’t it, Mr. Jones, but it’s very likely to be, I think ; and a very 
good thing too — a/m// (Uid There’s one difference, ’tis true, 

instead of having hand^ across, wxi’re obliged to change the figure to 
across. But conic, who sings first?” 

The ladies, of couise, had all got violent colds, or they would have 
sung with pleasure ; and after much fniitlcss solicitation, Brown himself 
volunteered one of Mood’s parodies. It was received with uproarious 
a])plausc; and Jonathan Crane, to use his own words, “whi])pcd in to 
.Brown ” with Tom Moody. Mr, J^osey Wilkins was “ next turn,” and 
commenced a long ballad out of Kobin Hood’s (jarland, called, 1 tliink, 
“ The King and the Tanner of Tamworth.” He had scarcely begun, 
however, when we were agreeably surprised by Janet making her ap- 
pearance with the knives, which she had accidentally discovered rolhul 
up ill a napkin. She was motioned to put ’em dowm in silence ; and by 
other motions, the various viands were soon spread out before us. 
Gallantry dictated to serve the ladies — and accordingly, the choicest 
morsels were laid before them. Tantalus himself could not have resisted 
the temptation — and we helped ourselves. Poor Posey, meanwhile, 
with his eyes pathetically half shut, kept moving on w ith the burthen of 
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his song, either unconscious of our inattention, or in lofty disdain of our 
indecorum. 

Come, damn it, Wilkins, my good fellow,” at length exclaimed 
Brown, “ this is too bad : let the old miller go and drown himself in the 
Thames if he likes : there won’t be so much as a pigeon’s wing left for 
you, if you don’t make haste ; and as for the sequel, we’ll hear it after 
dinner, or as we go down stairs, or when you like.” Posey took the 
hint, and fell to. 

“ Who’s coming now ?” cried Mrs. John Jones, as she caught the 
sound of an ascending footstep. It was poor James, our emissary to 
earth, with a face like tlie red lion of Branstonc, a large brown paper 
parcel under his arm, and 

“ almost dead for breath, with scarcely more 

Than would make up his message." 

Poor James! what a tale he had to tell! lie had proceeded to Wood- 
street, and looked the house over, high and low, but couldn’t find the 
knives for the life of him. He was completely novjnished — he didn’t 
know what to do — but, not daring to come back again knife-less, had at 
last determined to buy a dozen ; and there they were, a dozen of as good 
“ sheer steel ” blades and ])rongs as ever were crossed on a platter. 
Poor James ! it was impossible to help laughing at him, the more as 
Mrs. John Jones declared with some warmth that she shouldn’t pay for 
the knives ; or, if she did, that the jirice should be deducted from his 
wages. After enjoying the j)oor man’s perplexity (shame on ns !) for 
some time, we made the arnendr honorable by entering into a subscrip- 
tion, and making James a present of them, “ against he and Janet were 
married,” as Brow n humorously obser\ed on delivering them into his 
hands. 

Of our dinner I can say little but that wx ate it all up. The dishes 
have entirely slip])ed down the throat of my memory : but, from my 
long experience of pic-nics, I have no hesitation in saying that there 
W'as a goodly store of pigeon pies, and no lack of ham saiuhviches. This 
poition of the entertainment, indeed, has no charms for me. It is 
necessary, no doubt, but impertinent; like the winding up of a musical 
box, or prose notes to a beautiful poem. Talking of musical boxes puts 
me in mind of an amusing trick played off by our facetious friend Brown, 
who to<)k an opportunity of slipping one of those ingenious little instru- 
ments under the lid of a pigeon-pic, and insisted that it was that 
celebrated “ dainty dish ” containing four-and- twenty blackbirds ” 
formerly so great a favourite at the royal table, but that not being quite 
baked enough, the birds had set a singing before their time. 

“ Well,” cried Brow n, as soon as we had made an end of the suh- 
stantials^ this is what I call hitjh lift — Miss Tibbs, allow me to send 
you a jmff direct,^^ ^ 

“ I think the wind’s getting up,” observed Mrs. John Jones. 

“ Then the scent won’t lie,” replied Mr. Jonathan Crane. 

“ Blow blow, thou wintry wind,” 
exclaimed Miss Marianne Moore, 

“ Tliou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude ■■■ 
with a sly look at Posey Wilkins. 
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“ Pish !” cried lucky Miss Winks, who had no turn for |)oetry. 

‘‘ Bish, you mean,” said merry Mr. Brown, who was not to be baulked 
of his joke for the fear of an impertinence. 

“ Well, it is cold,” remarked Miss Smith, the first time she had ac- 
quiesced in any proposition during the day ; “or rather, I should say, 
to speak more philosophically, I am sensible of a considerable diminu- 
tion of caloric.” 

Miss Amelia Tibbs said nothing, but she wrapped her shawl round 
her shoulders, and gave a shiver of assent. 

“ We must hark back,” continued Jonathan Crane. 

“ We must, indeed, leave this dark terrestrial ball,” resumed Miss 
Marianne Moore. 

“ Celestial, rather,” suggested Miss Smith. 

“ It’s ten thousand pities!” cj'mulated Miss Winks. 

“ Oh, my hat ! ” cried poor Posey, who had popped out his head to 
sec which way the wdnd blew; “ there it goes, slap against the doom^ 
and right over into Ivy-lane. What shall J do?” 

“ It’s a most unlneky wind,” said William Brown. 

“ It is, indeed,” said Mister Brown. “ It’s an ill wind, that blows 
nobody good.” 

“ 1 move an immediate adjournment,” cried Miss Joanna Johnson. 

“ Well, J do declare,” said Mrs. John Jones, “ there’s always a some- 
thing. If ever I come out, there’s sure to be no luck ” 

“ I never had a bird or flower, ' 

sighed Miss Marianna Moore illustratively. 

“ There’s alwcays something goes wrong,” continued the first speaker. 
“ Kitlier it rains, and spoils my bonnet ; or thunders and lightens, and 
frightens me out of my wits ; or a great dog gets loose, and tears my 
dress all to bits. But to-day I thought ^^e should have been comfort- 
able; and now here’s this confounded wind — that I shoidd say such a 
thing ! 1 declare I’ve no luck.” 

“ It’s not everybody as has,” remarked Miss AVinks. 

“Well, there’s this to be said” — Mrs. John Jones — “we am 
go hack to Wood-street, and amuse ourselves somehow or other till 
supper-time ; for I’m dotermined to make a day of it, wind or no wind.” 

Mrs. John Jones’s pro])osition w'as acceded to, nemtne eontradicente : 
the hospitalities of Wood-street >vere extolled to the skies; and we had 
no doubt of spending the remainder of the day very agreeably on terra 
Jirnia. Miss Marianne Moore said wc could amifiie ourselves with making 
houis rimeesy and finding out enigmas. Mr. Brown spoke in favour of 
conundrums, or “ the jdain Why and Because,” us he termed llieni. 
Mr. William Brown was strenuous for gymnastics, which he kindly 
offered to teach the ladies, if they would condescend, and so forth. Mr. 
Jones and Miss Amelia Tibbs were for a quiet rubber at whist. Miss 
Winks was for “ trying her luck ” at a imind game. Miss Joanna 
Johnson cared for nothing, so that they would give her the evening 
papers. Miss Smith had no choice ; hut she must say that she hated 
bouts rimees, and conundrums, and gymnastics, and whist, and round 
games, and trumpery new spapers. For my own part, I said nothing ; 
for I had made up my mind to plead a prior engagement the very mo- 
ment we got into Wood-street. I have no talent for cards, and am a 
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very tortoise at gymnastics. As for enigmas, I never found one out in 
my life ; and the last time I engaged at bouts rimves, cudgelled my brains 
for two hours and a half, and couldn’t get over chopsticks and mopsticks. 

There is little to add. We got down without one sprained ancle ; and 
nothing was left behind except Mrs. John Jones’s mnegarette and Mr. 
Brownes nuibical box. Of the evening party I can give no account, for 
I didn’t “ stoj) tea;” and I know^ little of tlie present disposition of the 
dramatis persona*^ except what Mrs. .lohn Jones has been kind enough 
to communicate. Miss Smith, it seems, hsis rrfused (how like her!) 
licr old swain, Jonathan Crane, in consequence, says report, of his having 
given it out, at a hunting meeting in Surrey, that his only object in mar- 
rying was to be enabled to keep an additional hunter. Mr. Brown still 
goes punning on thiough life, and making cons, where other men find 
cares. Posey Wilkins is yet to be seen wdtli his accustomed nosegay — 
but no wife. Miss Joanna Johnson retains her attachment to polities, 
and is a more determined Whig than ever ; and Miss Winks still dreams 
of bliie-c.oat hoys and lucky numhers. Miss Marianne Moore, I believe, 
I once met in the Strand ; hut she had been smuggling a contribution 
into one of the newspaper letter-boxes, and j)rctcnde(l not to see me. 
Miss Ainedia Tibbs, too, 1 think I have since met in the Park ; but she 
ditln^f speak. James and Janet arc the only two persons of that memo- 
rable ])arty who have become man and wife,- the lady having cotiscnted 
to marry her fellow -ser\'ant (thougli thcTC was somebody else she liked 
better) rather than give uj) her share in the knives and forks. May 
they be happv I 


THE FINANCIAL STATE OF (SREAT BRITAIN. 

UY K. MONTCOMKKY MARTIN. 


Part the Second. 

Tnii Malt-Tax, and Effects TiiERF.oii. 

It is presumed to be necessary for the Finance Minister of Great 
Britain to raise annually, from twenty-five million mouths, fifty million 
pounds sterling. Three ditferent modes present themselves for the pur- 
pose of levying the sum of money required : — 

First, — A graduated tax on ])ropcrty. 

Second, — A tax on the luxuries of life. 

Third, — A tax on the necessaries of the hulk of the people. 

No ])crson would be insane enough to attempt raising fifty million 
a-year on the properly of the country : the attempt, even, could only be 
made through revolution ; and, if partially successful, it would lead 
to an entire confiscation of property. As an exclusive source of finance, 
the first, or e.rctvsire taxation on propeiiy^ is impracticable. Not less 
so, how^ever, is the second ; for an endeavour to raise fifty million a-ycar 
on the luxuries of life is too absurd to he debated on for a moment in a 
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commercial country, independent of the unseen fact that an exclusive 
taxation of luxuries woidd be merely an indirect tax on property, with 
the attendant disadvantages of inequality ; for the miser would escape 
“scot free,” wliile the generous and hospitable parent would he amerced 
in proportion to the extent in which he exercised the noblest qualities. 
Eitlier, therefore, of the foregoing plans (the first being a direct, and the 
second an indirect tax on properly) of finance, as a sole resource for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, need not consideration. 

We now come to the third exclusive source, viz. — a tax on the neces- 
saries of the bulk of the people. It is evident that, from twenty-five 
million mouths, possessed of the comforts of life ap])crtaining to a tole- 
rable degree of civilization, fifty million ])ounds, or janepcncefarthincf 
(i-wocky might more readily be laised than on cither of the two foregoing 
plans. But, indcipeiulent of the un j\istness of endeavouring to make the 
noble and the peasant pay alila , it may be suvmiscd lliat such a tax 
would ])rove, in the long run, grievously o])prcssive to the industry of 
the. country. Now, although each system, taken separately, vvould he 
unjust, it is evident that a combination of ib(*m, judiciously managed, 
might be made advantageous to the pros]»crity of the (country, the sta- 
bility of the goveniing, and the traTupiillity of the governed. 

That some approximation should he made to the rational doctrine laid 
down by Lord Althorp (that a man should be taxed according tt) the 
amount of his ])ioperty for the protection afibrded him by Government) 
is now’ ])retty gencTally admitted. This, however, could not he aceoin- 
plished by a mere tax on luxuries ; for the man with a million of money 
might, and docs often, consume less luxuries than llie nnuj with little 
more than al)are competency. Hence the necessity of taxing wealth to 
a moderate extent, either by a per cenlage, by stamjis on tnuisfers, by 
legacy and prol)ate duties, by settlements, or by a licensing tax, if it 
(iould be equally asscssefl. 

Luxuries of every <leseription arc alsotfair objects of revenue, and 
subject to the highest rate of assjessmeiit wdiicb can be levied eonsistcni, 
w ith tlie interests of commerce, the i»rcvention of smuggling, and the 
advantage of the Exchequer. 

AWessaries' of life must also pay a proj)ortion of tlie taxes to the 
Exchc(]iier, because every labouring man, every artizan, whose, sole caj)!- 
tal is his skill and industry, must contribute soirietliing for the pr(‘ser- 
vation of internal peace, and for defence from foreign aggression, for it 
is on these contingents lie is enabled to cxeicise profitably his labour 
and ingenuity. 

This detail will make it apparent, that if the rich man is to he coni- 
pelli'd, in a social corimuinity, to contribute to the state for tlie preser- 
vation of his property, so also is the ])oot man for the trampiillity neces- 
sary to the henefieial prosecution of his lahnur: the difiiciilty lies in 
proportioning the distribution hciwxeii the different classes of society. 
At the present moment the low^cst,or hand-to-mouth class, bear, in pro- 
portion to their means, the largest share of taxation ; and the internal 
and maritime community of the country is grievously shackled by the 
duties now' imposed mi articles of home or colonial produce, (such as 
malt or sugar,) that enter largely into the diet and use of tlic mass of 
the people. This fact is thus exemplified : — 
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Malt and hops . , £ 5 , 000,000 Tobacco .... £ 3 , 100,000 

Sugar and sweets . . 5 , 000,000 Rum and brandy . . 3 , 500,000 

Gin and whiskey . . 5 , 300,000 So^, glass, and paper 2 , 300,000 

Tea .... 3 , 300,000 Coffee and corn . . 1 , 250.000 

i '‘ 18 , 600,000 £ 10 , 150,000 

Thus, on a few items of the taxes on consumption, nearly 29,000,000/. 
are levied on the necessaries and comforts of life. The result of this 
policy will be apparent on examining the influence of taxation over 
those articles which are in general use. We will first consider briefly 
the, — 


Taxes which Destroy the Morals of the People, or Lessen 
THEIR Hhalth. 

Malt , — National character is mainly formed by the influence of cli- 
mate, fodd, and drink ; the latter exercising a most im])ortant part in the 
formation of the coiporcal frame, and through that on the mental and 
moral r[ualitics. That this is not a mere visionary doctrine will be seen 
by contrasting the ehariictcrs of the English with the Irish, the Ger- 
mans with the French, and the Dutch with the Portuguese. Among 
the English, Germans, and Dutch we find the most extensive consumers 
of nnflt liipiors ; and among the Irish, French, and Portuguese the con- 
sumers of ardent spirits, or thin, acid wines; the one proverbial for 
patience in labour, jicrseverancc in purpose, and unwearied generosity 
of character, with hale constitutions, sturdy dispositions, and a ])hleg- 
matic temperament (these characteristics were strongly marked of yore 
in the brave English yeoman) ; the other quick in resolve and hasty in 
(‘xccution, but without sufficient endurance ; sharp constitutions, vola- 
tile dispositions, and a sanguine temperament. That these peculiarities 
arc governed by the hcrcrofjg used as well as by food and climate, will 
be shown on another occasion ; suffice it here to say, that good malt 
liquor, taken in moderation, is one of the most wholesome drinks whicli 
a nation can be addicted to, the saccharine principle of the barley, com- 
bined with the bitter quality of the hops, rendering it nutritious and 
tonic in the highest degree ; it is therefore to be lamented that its con- 
sumption should ever have been checked by the fiscal exactions of the 
state. 

From the earliest ages malt liquors have been the favourite beverage 
of Britons ; one hundred and fifty years ago, the tax-gatherer stepped 
in to arrest the consumption of one of the most valuable products of our 
own soil, and his baneful influence has ever since continued ; indeed, 
during more than an entire centuiy, notwithstanding the augmented 
population of England, the consumption of malt w'as not only stationary 
but artvallif retrograding. The tax on malt was first imposed in Eng- 
land by the 7th Money Act, William III., Parliament 1, Session 2, at 
the rate of 6(/. per bushel, or 4 a'. per quarter ; the duty stole on from 
time to time, until, in 1787, it reached to 10.v. 6d. per quarter; in 1791 
to I2s. 6c/.; in 1802 to 18^. 8c/. ; and in 1804 to 38s. Sc/.; at which 
monstrous rate it continued until 1817. The consequences are thus seen 
at intervals of a ccuturv. 
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Modi consumed in England and Wales at two Periods, 

Qrn. 

Annual consumption averasce of ten years, ending 1723 . 3,542,000 
Do. do. ending 1823 . 3,182,776 


Decreased consumption . - 359,224 

Ga's. 

Population, first period, 5,500,000 — Malt per head . 41 

Do. second do. 12,000,000 — do. . 16 

Decrease per head . . . .25 


Tlic decrease llnis exliibitcd is very remarkable, and the consequences 
to the agriculture of tlic country most disastrous ; but let us look at an- 
other and more recent period. 'Phe following is the official return of the 
(piantity of malt consumed iii Knglaiid at two periods of eighteen years 
each : — 

Bushels. Ta\. 

From 1784 to ISOl, 439,640,568 . . . 1^. Od. to \s. '2d. per hush. 

„ 1814 10 1831,392,980,839 . . . ^2s. 7d. \o 4s, 4d. do. 

•Decrease, 66,659,729 Increase, U. 7d. to 3. v. 2rf. do. 

One more illustration will suiTicc to prove whether the assertion of 
Sir Henry Parnell is correct, namely, that the duty of 2().s-. per qflarter 
(it is 20,?. 8(/.) on malt is not one that can he justly objected to as too 


liigh.” 

Bufiilu'Ifi. 

Matt comumed in . 

Tax. 

England. 

Bnshe)^. 

Tax 

1 796 . 

1797 . 

28,142,008] 

30,923,4191 

1 lA 5Jrf. 

. 1828 

1 J829 

. 25,099,336] 
. 30,517,8161 

1 2jp. 7d, 

1798 . 

26,963,4541 

[ por bushel. 

1830 

. 2.3,428,072 

1 per bushel. 

1799 . 

31,751,645] 

117,780,526 

! 1831 

. 26,900,903] 

105,946,127 


Thus, on the four last yeiirs, there was a decrease of nearly 
million bushels as compared with four years of the last century ! 

Scotland exhibits equally disastrous results of tlic effects of taxation — 
one return will suffice : — 

Scafrh Consumption of Malt, 


Bushel*'. Tax. 

1802 2,014,526 Os. 7flf. per bushel. 

1821 1,182,208 3.V. 6i/. do. 


Decrca.sedcon.sump. 83?,381 Incrca.sed tax, 2.y. 1 Irf. do. 

Subsequent years afford similar results. 

Ireland is even worse than Scotland. In 1792 the tax per barrel on 
malt in Ireland w’as 2 a’. tSd. \ raised in 1795 to 3s, 3d , — in 1796 to .5.v. 3d, 
— in 1799 to 6?. — in 1801 to 6?. 6fi., by which time the consumption 
of malt had decreased from 1,284,378 barrels to 173,900 barrels! 
What a striking instance of the effects of taxation? — In 1831, the con- 
sumption of malt in Ireland was less than that of 1792 to the extent of 
3,129,370 bushels ! But it is not merely the amount of taxation levied 
that affects tlie price and consumption ; the vexatious manner in which 
the duty has been levied has doubled (and trebled sometimes) the price 
Dec. — VOL, xxxix. no. clvi. 2 o 
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to the buyer. The excise regulations compel the barley to be spread on 
the floor in a certain manner — to be wetted in a cistern, and in a cer- 
tain quantity — then to be taken out of the cistern at a certain time, — all 
which restrictions, owing to the various sorts of barley, are very fre- 
quently fatal to the quality of the article produced ; thus, though a quar- 
ter of barley might be converted without cost into a quarter of malt, 
owing to the swelling jiroccss, yet its natural price of 20.9. or 25.9. is thus 
raised to4()y., and then 20.9. 8//. tax is levied. Nor are these the only 
evils; the tax falls on diflcrcnt places unetjually, the quantity of malt 
consumed in tlie United Kingdom in 1831 being — 

niishclfc. £. 

England . . . 26 , 900,903 — Net. duty, 3 , 474,699 

ScotlfUid . . . 4 , 101,946 „ 505,651 

Ireland . . . 1 , 959,606 „ 251,646 

Total , 32 . 963,455 4 , 331,996 

England is therefore taxed out of all proportion to tlie otlier i)arts of 
the kingdom ; but the inecpiality does not rest liere, for the poorest 
comities in England, that is, those having the woj st or nio.st sandy soil, 
have to bear the. greater part of tlie Imrden, barley being ]iriiu*ipally 
grown on tliose sandy soils which reepure considerable outlay, and fre- 
quently ])revious turnip cultivation, to render them at all produetivi*. 
Hence, the lax on malt, so far as it checks th(‘ eonsunqition of barley, 
throws those soils out of cultivation whicli eiiqdoy llui most labour, re- 
quire the most skill, and whicli have been reclaimed, as it w ere, at the 
greatest ex])ense to the owner. 

Now, allowing the consumption of malt in the Ibiitcd Kingdom to be 
33,000,000 bushels, and giving 10 bushels to every hogshead of beer, 
the quantity of beer which each individual would liave would bo littb^ 
more than tme 'pint woch ! Were tlie tax taken ofl’malt, we miglit 
safely calculate on the eonsuinplion rising to .9/'/v7/ jfints a-w’eek, wdiieh, 
consuming 231,000,000 bushels of malt annually, would set atloat, in 
one ingredient of the beer alone, a capital of 39,000,000/. annually, at 
the rate of 4.9. a bushel for tlie extra amount of malt consumed, inde- 
pendent of its eflccts on the health of the jieople in w eaiiiiig Iheiii from 
the use of ardent sjiirits, contracted in cmise(|uciiec of their beer being so 
bad and so dear. Indeed, it is no exaggeration (as it could be pnived 
by tlie writer in detail) to say, that the total abolition of the tax on malt 
would give circulation to a ca])ital of full /(/b/ million sfr/iintf per annum f 
But the moral effects resulting from the repeal now' advocated would lie. 
incalculaldy far greater than the jmeunianj. Wliat lias raised England, 
— a small island in the Atlantic,-— to the lofty station she liolds among 
the kingdoms of the earth ? lias it not been the industry, skill, and 
moral integrity of lier sons ? of her people at large ?- a peo])le. who an? 
now sinking into an abyss of misery and vice, wdiicli liopeless, abject 
poverty inevitably engenders ? The fanner’s labourer no longer sits at 
the frugal hut cheerful board in his master’s cottage : if unmarried, he 
hies, with his diminishing pittance of pay, to the village gin-shop, and 
being without advantage in possessing a good character, and without a 
friend in a superior condition of life, station, or age, he is driven, as it 
were, by necessity into the company of the idle and profligate of the 
hamlet; and in one night of beastly intoxication, the hard-wrought 
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earnings of the week have vanished. It was not thus so when the far- 
mer made his own malt, brewed his own ale, and housed his agricultural 
servants, who looked to him as a friend, and gloried ,in the boast of 
having lived as man and hoy \indcT the same roof for lialf a century. 

It is not, however, a mere agricultural f|uestion, it is one which affects 
the condition of the whole of tlie labouring ])oor of the United Kingdom, 
the taxation on malt liquor*^ having c(>ntril)ntcd more than any other 
measure to demoralize and l)cget a desire for which, it is lamentable 
to think, will scarcely he eradicated from the existing generation : some 
taxes (as will be subse«iuently shown) press on the industry, others on 
the comforts, others on the luxuries of tlic mass of the people, bur the 
tax on malt liquors has struck a deadly blow at tcm])erance and social 
order — the main sj)rings of Sv ciety and the only real strength (under the 
guidance of Divine Providence) of a nation. 

England may go oti extending her cotton and woollen manufactures 
over the face of the habitable gh)be, wliile her famishing infants are 
doomed to bulferlhe horrors of a shivery whieli no civilized or uneivillzed 
country ever before witnessed;- her lands may be covered with rail- 
roads and machinery, and her warehouses overflowing with merchandise, 
— towers, and temples, and palaces may adorn her cities, and a glitlejing 
splendour surrouinl the throne,— hnt if, in the midst of all these indica- 
tions of national wealth, her ])eople arc heeoiniiig every day mcne and 
more nnsettled, more impoverished, more dissolute, then, indeed, her 
very symbols of prosperity are but the gildings which adorn the sepnl- 
clire to conceal the rottenness wdiich is within. 

[ 77 /'* Iloii.y'c and Window Taxo': in onr nexl.^ 


* Tlie manner in wliicli the price of malt Iijh been enhanced, as taxation iMse, 
is thus evinced in the Greenwich Hospital returns, whicli sliow the price jiaid lor 
malt per Winchester quarter (including the duty) thus: — 

Venrs. Veiirs. Ve-nrs.’ Years. 


17 : 10 ... 

...20/0 

17 « 0 ... 

.31/1 

1010... 


1020... 

...05 

/I 

1750... 

...24/0 

1700 . 

...35/0 

1«I5... 

...mn 

1027 

...04 

/!« 

1700 .. 

...24/0 

IfiOO... 

...«4/0 

1020... 

...00/0 

1020... 

...01 

;7 

1770 ... 

...20/ 3 

1005 .. 

...«5/7 

1025... 

...02/0 

1033... 

...00/0 


Tlie number ot iiialsters Ji;is aI»o coiisiilertibly decreased since J7!rJ. 

t The quantity of home madv spirits consumed in the United Kint^dom (inde- 
pendent of illicit distillation) is — for Kiigland, (J.OOtl.OOO gallons ; Ireland, U.tKlO.OOO, 
and Scotland, (i, 000, 000 gallons ; total, ‘JlhOUthOOO gallons. The money laid out by 
the peo]>le in gin and whisky alone, during the last twenty years, is conqaited at 
400,000,000/. ! Four-fifths of all the prime eommitted in the country is under the 
inlluence of liquor. Jhiring the past year, 32.030 ])ersons were taken into custody 
lor drun/trmn'ss u/nfiCy by the Metropolitan Police, not inclinhug ass;jnlts, or more 
serious oOeiices, and exclndiiig the suburbs, h, 000,000/. of the pour rales is owing 
to gill-drinking. Of 140 inmates of a London workhouse, 100 were brought di- 
rectly thither by dram drinking, and the remainder traced tbeir misfortunes to the 
same; and of 405 lunatic patients, 257 lust their reason by drunkenness. What 
sea of wickedness is the nation now plunged into ! 
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E V E. 

BY THK LATE HENRY NEELE. 

Written on seeing Mr. Baity' a Statue of Eve at the Fountain. 

[The following poem was written by the iinlortiinato Henry Neele, just 
belbre tlie melancholy termination of liis life: it is worthy of the pen ol 
that hisjhly-gifted w’riter, and its publication will add a IresU wreath to his 
pof‘1i(* Jhme. 'fhose who have seen — and who has not? — the exquisite 
piece ol’ art which called forth this effusion of tlie ill-fated poet, will im- 
mediately recognize its lyraphic power of description, and the line-toned 
feclinc: which breathes throiiixli every line. We scarcely know which to 
admire most, tlie des(a'i])tion of the poet or the production of the sculptor. 
They both command our admiration, as both are. emanations ol a kindred 
spirit of jifeiiius, and that of the hiu:hest order.] 

Nay, tis no sculptured art, — tis she — tis she ! 

The fatal fair, whose bru^ht lietrayino- smile 
L'obb’d man of Paradise, but taiiijlit him love ! 

Oh, more than seraph-beauty ! — Pacu man 
Ts but “ a littte lower than tiie au<;‘i*ls ; 

AVliile w’oman — lovtdy wsniian —all divine. 

Transcends their hierarchy, this 

Well knew the subtle tempter, uho, alheil 
Himself the. semblanee of a child of l.^^ht 
Oould wear, yet chose a brie:hter minister 
To liiro to the fond ruin. Ah ! on such 
A face as this our primal sire miu:ht well 
Gaze away Eden ! Who that him:>: on lips 
Like those, and li.'^teiied to the utteriiii^s 
Wliich made them elOi|iient, would still desire 
The presenee of angelic \ii»itarits, 

Or sigh for chevul) warhlings ? Who that felt 
That soft heart beat to his, while o or that neck, 

].oc*k'd in Love’s fond embrace, his lingers twined. 

Like ringdoves ne.stling round the tree of life, 

AVould deem she lured to death ? 

Yet, yet she smiles ! 

Yet o’er her own sweet image hang.s enamour’d ; 

AVhile, still and steadlVistly as she, we gaze. 

And share her rapturous wmiider, deeming h(*r 
Scarcely less ^ital than oursehes, and breathless 

Only rfom admiration! Beautiful ! 

“ The statue which enchants the world" no more 
Boasts undivided homage ; Britain claims 
The laurel for her son, whose genius bids 
Its sweet creation start to life and light. 

Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
Teemed with divine imaginings. 

May Hlh, 1822. 


Henry Neele. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OK MUSIC FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY*. 

NO. TV. 

Musicians, both teachers and jicrfonnerg!, arc now a bettcr-ediicaled 
class than formerly, and, where they are not eminent for accomplish- 
ments, are, at least, ])ersona of some reading. 

Thus they luivc become emulous of sustaining the character and 
estimation of their art • and amongst the distinctions they claim for it, 
is, that music is an universal language.j True; hut with this grain of 
allow^ance,- tliat scarcely any language', is so hablc to various intcr])reta- 
tion; for the force, aJlde^cll the diiect and indiicct meaning of that 
interpretation depends u])ou the talent and the progression of the per- 
former. AVe nuikci this leiiiark at the outset of our review of tlie 
impulse of foreign examide upon hhiglish taste and practice, because it 
may shrewdly he suspected tluU, with tlic exception of those compositions 
to which we have endcavouied, in former essays, to establish the exclu- 
sive right of our couutrvnHiii, o\ery other s])ecics, little by little, though, 
it must be admitted, \eiy giadually, lias been changed and wrought 
into a comparatively new form iu execution. The powers of instru- 
nieritalists and singers have bccui s'.> greatly enlarged, that the very same 
notation receives a totally dilfeient ex])ression from the vigour, the 
velocity, and the facility of ])crformanec in the jncseiit age. This result 
has, indeed, been perceived by close and acute observers during the 
transition, hut not ])erhaps uuiversally, or even generally. Yet so it is; 
and we steadfastly believe tliat the fine^^t song, if it could he now sung 
by Farinclli liiinself, in the manner he gave it when at his highest re])u- 
tation, — we steadfastly believe that, although it might touch the reflecting 
and sensitive ])art of liis audience, ii would, iicvcitheless, be voted a dull 
atid inferior matter by the public at large. The inetamorplu)sis which 
lias taken place is little, if at all, short of the institution of a new 
species of musical ])hraseolog} — the nudtiplication of notes, as well as 
the extremity of contrast. But the copiousness of ihc sUli* of music, 
so to speak, is llie ca])ital mutation. Of thi.’^, Englisli music, rightly so 
called, is not susceptible. Our iin])rovenient, (if improvcruenl it may 
he teimed,) together with our progression, is altogether owing to what 
w e have learned and imitated from foreign nations. If such ado])tions 
betray a want of invention, tliey at least manifest a luudalde spirit of 
inquiry, and a liberality which excepts not against the origin iif good, 
come from wheresoever it may. 

The period when our impiiry must coininence was marked by one 
striking and iiniiortaiit change, — the ^scontiuuance of tlic Miisiri ^ — the 
school of singing from whence had been derived the purest expression 


Continued from p. 192, No. CLIV. 

’t’ Unis par de si doux liens, lea musmiens dc toutes les nations ne forment 
mfnne seule famille qiii ales inemcs gouts, parle le meme laiigage, et suit le meme 
; leurs oiivrages soiit cxalles ou critiques par des juges aussi justes que com- 
pcieiis ; line noble emulation les aiiime, les lumirres se communiquent d*uii bout de 
VKiirope % Tautre ; et qiielque part qu’ils se rencoutreut, ils sont dans leur patrie.” 
f Ojn ra en Frame^ iom. i., chap, (i. 
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and the strictest taste. The practice which devoted them to science had 
been felt to be inhuman, and was proscribed ; accordingly that melting, 
but elFemiiiate, tenderness and pathos, which were the characteristics of 
the old opera, were now to be superseded for evermore. With this roce 
much of the delicacy and intense feeling of music de])arted j but strength, 
variety, and a manlier sentiment succeeded. It is curious, however, to 
listen to the admirers of this class of singers, wlio, together with those 
they admired, are now nearly all extinct. All of the past age whom wc 
have ever heard speak of Pacchierotti, for instance, dwelt with enthusiasm 
on his praises, and on the effects he j)rodnccd. Clementi, not long be- 
fore his deatli, acknowledged to the writer of this article his obligations 
to this celebrated Mu'iico in the fondest terms. He owed, he said, his 
expression, both in ])laying and com])osing, to having regarded atten- 
tively the e\])rcssion of singers, and ])articularly to Pacchierotti, whose 
exquisitely e\])ressive ])o\ver always brought him to tears. Tlie veteran 
amateur and critic, Lord Mount Edg(‘um})e, in many detached passages 
of his very unaffected and amusing little book, sliows that he regrets the 
loss of this s])ccies of voice, and still more of the devotedness of tlie 
Mu^ici to their art, for he speaks of the change as an “ acknowledge 
decline of singing in general;” and says, directly after, “ that another 
cause has certainly contributed to it, and that is the difference of the 
voices of the male performers.” That the jxrt has suffered in some 
particulars there can be no cjneslion, but it has, as undoubtedly, gained 
in others. The limits w liicli the contract(‘d voices of the artificial 
soprani set to conijiosers have been broken down, — a masculine energy 
in execution, ornament, and declamation, has replaced their feeble, though 
pathetic and polished style. If not dissolved, wt. are raised as well 
as nmved, and altogether by loftier emotions, since we have had 
Tramezzani, Braham, Garcia, and Donzelli, for the heroes of the Italian 
stage. I'lach, htiwe.ver, hud their beauties ; but humanity w^ill applaud 
the banislmient of the barbarous custom, and every heart will resjmnd. 

Marchesi and Jlnbinelli )iad passed a^vay, — a very wretched successor 
in the jicrson of Roselli had sunk unnoticed, and the fiimc of the Italian 
opera had been supported by Mara, when, tow^ards the close of the last 
century, Banti arrived. It has happened almost invariably that the 
priina donna has cast the, men into shadow', and thus the attainments of 
one ])crformer have frequently been the substitute for an opera supported 
in all its jiarts by a tolerable quantity of talent. Such was eminently 
the case when Banti ajipe.arcd in England. At so low an ebb was the 
King’s Theatre, tliat, in “ Semiramide,” Rosolli, and Rovedino, a coarse 
base raised into a tenor, were her only support. Our object, liowcvcr, 
is not to give a history of the opera, but to mark the jnogress of art in 
this country as connected with foreign professors. Banti w^as highly 
gifted by nature, indifferently trained in science. She had the ninety- 
nine j)arts of the hundred, — a magnificent voice, rich, powerful, and ex- 
tensive. She had .also that intuitive feeling that enters with an energy, 
which commands the sympathy of others, into every minute characteristic 
and cajiability of the music she sung. The extended range of modern 
art almost demands of a singer, cffpeda/ly during her stnigglo for emi- 
nmee^ a knowledge of the more mechanical branches. To these Banti, 
who retained the coarseness of her early indigence, (she was a street 
singer,) could never be brought to submit. The attempts made to teach 
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her even the rudiments of music failed ; she could not be subjected to 
the labour. Her powers of i)ercepti()u and imitation slie felt were equal 
to sustain her flight, and to them she trusted. But though Banti was 
admired and followed, she did not enlarge the sphere of her art, — she 
maiptained, without co-rival, all her dignities,” but she did not add 
to them. 

Up to this lime, indeed, there had been few, if any, extravagancies* 
introduced. Com])osers had been satisfied with comparatively plain 
notation, and rather sought to adapt sound to sense than to enlarge the 
phraseology of music. A more striking proof, perhaps, of this adherence 
to the maxims of former schools can hardly be cited, than the fact that 
Grassini, the female who followed Banti, and whose voice was a noble 
contr’ alto, obtained more fiime by singing the exceedingly simple and 
plain air in II RaUo di Proserpina,” Paga fui,” than from all her 
other ciTorts. This song contains very few notes, no ]iasSages ; and its 
melody, lliough touching, rcf|uires infinite delicacy and truth of ex- 
pression to set it oil*. No one has ever attcm])te.d it with success, or, 
jljlecd, at all, since Grassini. - 

a new era wiis about to eommcTice. Brabam had been engaged 
^ the King’s Theatre, tlic most florid singer that had ever apiicared ; 
*Billiogtoii, also, was extolled for \wx fmnlnrn and prodigies of execution. 
But those were soon ecli])sed hy the volume, majesty, power, and daring 
of Madame Catalani, \vho came to this country in 1800. 

This wonderful singer lias undergone the fate of all greatness — to be 
as mucli under as over rated. On her first arrival, slie was esteemed 
above measure hy her admirers, and, indeed, hy the jiuhlic at large; for 
it was im])()ssil)le to hear her without being struck by her rare jiowcrs ; 
while, on the contrary, amongst scientific judges, es]>ecially those of the 
old s(diool, some aflectetl to dtjsjiise her attainments, and some really did 
despivsc them. The same discrepancies of judgment attended her tlirongh- 
out her whole career ; and the feeling against her became more general 
towards the end, because her iiumlimiU; desire of supremacy, and the 
means taken by those around her to keep all rivals from her throne, were 
of a kind to raise at once contempt and animosity. But let us do her 
justice. Her voice avus oi the finest description. When she first came 
to England, avc. find, u])on consulting the written records w'C made on 
hearing lier, that it had not that volume and ricliness it afterw'ards 
attained, and which gsive a sjilendour to her performance no other singer 
could reach. Her facility seemed prodigious; and her manner of exe- 
cuting passiigcs coimnon to other singers w as esteemed to be novel and 
cApressive. Her innlti])licatiou of notes was at that day deemed asto- 
nishing ; her precision of intonation, and velocity in arpcffgie and pas- 
sages of semitones, not less extraordinary. She t/icn gave her ornaments 

# From tJie time of Pope Gregory the Great, edch successive age has complained 
of innovations destructive of the purity of expression. It would, hoAvever, be ex- 
' ceedingly difficult for the most cultivated and best taste to decide, after a revision 
of the music of the past centuries, where the line should he drawn against, not alone 
the ornamental additions, hut the varieties of performance. If the mere multipli- 
cation of notes he any test, Kossini is the lieaviest of all offenders. But what say 
his followers and the Avorld at large ? Why, that he has made music so animated, 
and invented so novel, various, and lively a mode of expression, that he has ren. 
dered all preceding composers dull hy comparison. The real truth is, that much 
beauty appertains both to simple melody and florid composition 
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more soiio vocc^ in a more subdued tone than had been customary. Such 
were the impressions she made on her first appearance. Afterwards, 
she cultivated a loftier expression, and assumed with success the magni- 
ficence and grandeur for which nature had so nobly fitted her. Nor was 
she less at home in the comic opera. Her Susanna, in “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” was enchanting alike for its delicate yet decided humour and 
coquettiy^ : her Amalthca, in “ T1 Fanatico per la Musica,” was even 
more arch and captivating. Her person sustained her voice ; for she 
was beautiful, commanding, and graceful beyond most women ; while 
every feeling was instantly hetraj/ady because her expression 'was impul- 
sive, and as irresistible to herself as to others. In a word, she threw 
her whole soul into her perfomiance, and consequently employed all her ? 
faculties 'with the earnestness and the energy that belong to the inspira- 
tions of genius alone. In her later visits to England, more ellort was 
visible, and she gave herself up to all sorts of styles, not omitting airs 
with variations, and bmglish ballads. Amongst the former, she gave 
Rode’s violin solo (called Rode’s variations) ; and amongst tljc lattei\ 

“ Sweet Home;” “ (lod save the “ Rule Britannia,” 

sang with a degree of po'v\ cr and exj^essiou sur])a5sing all others. 
as money became the ruling temptation at. last to those who were intc-r 
rested in her engagements, and as her ])assion for notoriety, rather than 
a just fame, was as inordinate as nndiscriminatiiig, she was submitted to 
the degradation of singing between the play and farce at tlie English 
theatres, and thus was cruelly degraded from her proper level. ll()w 
seldom it happens that good sense teaches great artists when and \>lierc 
to stop ! 

But our business lies uitli the influence of her vast talents upon the 
art and u])on the taste of onr conntrvnien ; and it 'will be found to reside 
rather in advancing their knowledge of what was possible than in any 
positive improvement of style or maiiuer. The leading fact is, that 
Cutalani’s powers were above imitation. The sjjlendour of her voice,- — 
its force, richness, and flexibility, — no one who was not as highly gifted 
by nature could ho])c to convey. Perhaps, of all the English artists, 
Miss Paton alone, l\v some vciy faint and feeble mannerisms, could, at 
the time, be accused of direct imitation, and even then, much more in 
gesture than in singing. But from BrJiliam and Catalani, conjointly, 
the English public first learned to accept suqwise in lieu of the gratifi- 
cation of pure expression, — to tolerate extravagance, of whatsoever kind, 

— and to merge all reflective pleasure in the wonder of the moment. 
\There the deeper emotions w^ere surrendered at once, and a lighter species 
of entertainment dis])laced that union of sentiment and sound w hich w as 
directed to tlic nobler affections. A more im])ortaiit change in natural 
musical feeling could scarcely he imagined ; and the facility with which 
it was accomplished declares that the transmutation of Englishmen, from 
a reflecting to an enjoying people, had already gone far. 

From our former essays, it will have been perceived, and understood * 
that the music of the country, strictly speaking, had hitherto been, as it 
were, a part of the religion of the country. It was addressed almost 
exclusively to the lofty or the deep passions ; even the operas of the 
anterior age, we have shown, partook, in no small degree, of this grave 
and exalted character, from the circumstance of the one great composer 
i(Handel) having been alike engaged upon the drama and the oratorio. 
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The part-music had also been derived from the church, through the 
several gradations of madrigals and glees, lint these serious aftections 
were almost at once removed by the more brilliant stimulant and mar- 
vellous attainments of these extraordinary musicians, for whose peculiar 
powers composers were engaged to wiitc. 

The pleasures of music thus became those of amazement and physical 
satiety rather than of intellectual satisfaction. In truth the intellect 
had little (in so far as this style was concerned) to do witli it. It is a 
no less curious particular, that the nobler efforts of both Biaham and 
Catalani, their oratorio singing and their songs of majesty, in the first 
burst of the astonislnnent created by their power, facility, and variety, 
l^'cre little thought of in comparison with the prodigies of their execution, 
h'hus the capital clnpiges cfected in the public judgment were the 
subsequent indifference to propriety and to the adaptation of sound to 
sense, and these induced the relish, the imsitive ap])robation of wliatever 
extravagancies singers adventured to ap]>cnd to the song, wliatever 
transmutation of the original they chose to hazard. By such expedients, 
novelty was added to amazement, and the higher and more durable 
affections dependent upon inubic were all sus\»endc(l by the lighter, more 
poignant, and livelier impressions of the moment. This, we reiieat, was 
the signal change. 

When w’c look over the music chiefly ])rcfcrrcd by Catalani, we 
compelled to task onr recollection for the manner of performing it 
enable us to discover what coidd be the charm. The airs of Piicitta and 
Portogallo contain literally nothing m/Ae way of execution that a 
scholar, the least advanced, would noWHsily ]>erform. A future age 
w ill he c\cii more jicrplcxed to ap])rchcnd how (’atalaui raised to herself 
siicli a name, and was so celebrated as well as so much censured fur her 
extravagancies, than we of this day are ]>uzzled to conceivi^the effects 
produced in their time by Farinelli and the singeis of Handers operas, 
so mechanical and so dull do they seem to us beyond the mere simplicity 
and sw eetness of the traits of melody. The secret, however, lies not in 
what we see in the notation, but in what we do not sec; not in the 
written, but in the unwritten embellishments, and in tlie fire, force, 
velocity, and feeling witli wliich she gave every thing lier volatile fancy 
imagined. This distinction, indeed, constitutes the essential difference 
between the results of literature, jmnting, and seuljiture, and those of 
music and the drama. In the former, every effect is definite; it is 
submitted pcnnancntly to the fidelity of the understanding and the eye. 
In the latter, almost every thing depends upon the ability of tlui singer 
and the actor, and their graces of manner and erapha^is die with tlieni. 
Jt will he alike impossible to transmit to posterity any just notion of 
Mrs. Siddoiis’ reading the letter in “ Macbeth,” or her nnimigenient of 
the banquet scene, and the high exjiression of Catalani in Vittima 
sventnrata,” or her arclmess, gaiety, and powder in the duet of Don Febro 
and Amalthea — Con jiatienza.” 

If our remarks are confined to the inllucncc of female talent, it is 
because there were no men (Braham excepted) during this interval who 
gave any impulse to tlie art. Viganoiii was elegant but feeble, and, 
indeed, he was declining at the commencement of the jicriod wc have 
undertaken to illustrate. Tramezzani attracted a good share of admi- 
ration, but it w^as rather as an actor, and for his personal graces, than 
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as a singer. His voice was limited, his style without any particular 
distinction, yet his manner was energetic and sensitive ; and although 
Mozart had, in his operas, given such prominence to the bass,* no 
singer of that class had yet a])peared to exalt the character of that species 
of voice to the degree it has since attained. Morelli and Naldi were 
considered to he excellent comic actors, but thus must end their praise, 
as the one was coarse and the other nasal. The im]3rovemcnt, therefore, 
was only that of the general progression of the science during the Jong 
inten^al that succeeded. It is, Wvcvcr, worthy observation, that the 
ascendancy of one singer (Catalani) would stop the career of a composer 
like Mozart. She disliked to sing his music from its rhythmical and 
chaste character, and it was not until the decline of her dominion tha 
Mozart was allowed in tliis country the natural splciuhnirs of his geniusl 
The transition w^hich the construction of the opera was now undergoing 
from its twm long-preserved distinctions, serious aud comic, into a mixed 
domestic character, has beem ascribed to the decline of the art (jf singing 
and the absence of fine voices of every species. To this the noble critic 
W'C have before cited attributes the change of dialogue conihicted by 
recitative in the elder dramas into the concerted ])icccs of the more 
modem. And there a]^pcars to he some reason in the reaction of this 
construction of opera upon the singers, wdio are certainly brought less 
jUpniinently forward where concerted pieces form the greatest portion of 
Vp piecc.f 


* Jiord Mount Ed^cumbe is riglit iii his conjecture, that Moxart was led to bis 
apparent preference of tlicbass ov^i||||j|e tenor in 11 Don Giovanni ” and Nozze 
di Figaro,*' by writing for a [lar^lPb* idngei*. Figaro was composed for Bennnci. 
Kelly relates the following interesting anecdote of the first rehearsal : — “ Mozart 
w'as on the stage with bis crimson peli.sseand gold laced cocked hat, giving the time 
of the music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song, ‘ Non piu andrai far fallone 
amoroso,' Bunnuci gave with the greatest animation, and power of voice. I was 
standing clohc to Mozart, who, ao/Zo voce, was repealing Bravo ! bravo ! Bennnci ; 
and when Jicnnuci came to the hue passage * CheriibiiU), alia vittoria, alia gloria 
militar,’ which he gave out with Stentonau lungs, the was electricity itself, 

for the whole of the ])erformers on the stage, and those in tlie orchestra, as if actuated 
by one feeling of delight, vociferated ‘ Bravo ! bravo ! Maestro. e/eo, tfnmde 

Mozart.* Those in the orchestra 1 thought would never have ceased applauding, 
by heating the bows of their violins against the music desks. The little man 
acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his thanks for the distinguished mark of 
enthusiastic applause bestow'ed upon him.**— Heminiscences, vol. i. 

f “ The eonstnictioii of these newly-invented pieces is essentially different from 
the old. The dialogue, wliich used to he carried on in recitative, and which, in 
Metastasio’s operas, is often so beautiful and interesting, is now cut up (and 
rendered unintelligihle, if it were worth listening to) into pezzi coiicortati, or long 
singing coiu'ersations, whiidi present a tedious .succession of unconnected, ever- 
changing motives, having nothing to do with each other ; and if a satisfactory air is 
for a moment inpoduced, AvhicJi the car would like to dwell upon, to hear modulated, 
varied, and again returned to, it is broken off before it is well understood or 
sufficiently heard, by a sudden transition into a totally different melody, time, and 
key, and recurs no more; so that no impression can he made, or recollection of it 
])resci’ved. Singlf^ songs are almost exploded, for which one good reason may be 
given, that there are few singers capable of singing them. Even a prima-donna, 
who would ibnnerly have complained at having less than three or four airs allotted 
to her, is now satisfied with one trifling ctivatina for a Avhole opera. The 
acknowledged dedine of singing in general (which the Italians themselves are 
obliged to confess) has no doubt, in a great measure, occasioned this cliangc. But 
another cause has certainly contributed to it, and that is, the difference of the voice.s 
of the male performers. Sopranos have long ceased to exist, but tenors for a long 
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But if we take a more compreliensive view of the stage, it will be 
perceived that similar changes have been gradually going on both in 
the ballet of action and the drama, properly so called. The great 
Noverre, so highly commended by Arteaga,* and so extolled throughout 
Europe, stooped even in his lofty course, and gave the first example, in 

while filled their place. Now even these liave become so sc-arce, that Italy can 
produce no more than two or three very f(ood ones ; the generality of voices are 
basses, which, for want of better, are thrust up into the first characters, even in 
serious operas, Avhere they used only to occupy the last place, to the manifest injury 
of melody and total siihvt*r&ion of harmony, in which the lowest part is their peculiar 
province. TJiese new first sintjers are called fjy the novel appellation of Itasso 
.^antantej (which, hy-the-hye, is a kind of apology, and an acknowledgment that they 
'"^llbiight not to sing.) and take the had in operas with almost as much propriety as if 
the double bass were t(^o so in the orchestra, and play the part of the first fiddle. 

A bass voice is loo un^^ing an<l deficient in sweekiiess for single songs, and fit 
only for those of inftir^Hjftyacler, or of the hnfio style. In duettos it does not 
coalesce ^11 with a feniaW|||ce, on account of the too great distance between them, 
and, in jjtller pieces, the Sir cannot he satisfied without some good intermediate 
voices fill up the interval and ccmiplete the harmony. Yet three or four basses 
now frequently overpower oin* weak tenor, who generally plays but a subordinate 
part. Composers, therefore, having few good voices, and few good singers to WTite 
for, have been obliged to adapt their conijiositions to the abilities of those who were 
to perform them ; and as four, five, or six moderate performers produce a better 
effect jointly than they could by their single efforts, songs have disappeared, 
interminable quartettes, rpiintettos, .sestettos, &c., usurp their place. Kvery oj^Hp 
is filled with such pieces, whicii, in fact, are so many finales, such as were iie^^ 
used hut at the end of the acts of comic operas, to which alone they are appropriate. 
These, after wearying tlie attention for a loiiygldme than half a dozen old songs, 
generally conclude by a noisy crasli of voices^HRtrii merits, in which the harmony 
is frequently distracted, each personage eiigagea in the scene having i>crhaps to 
express a different passion, and the whole vocal part almost overpowered hy so loud 
and biLsy an accompaniment, that the voices themselves are nearly lost. It is really 
distreSftiiig to hear the leading voice strained almost 1(> cracking in order to be 
nndihlc over a full chorus and full orchestra strengthened often ny trumpets, 
trombones, kettle-drums, and all the noisiest instruments; 1 confess that 1 derive 
little or no pleasure from these pieces, which, to iny ears, are scarcely music, )»iit 
mere noise It is evident that, in sucli compositions, each individual singer has 
little room for dis])layiiig either a line voico or good singing, and that power of InngK 
is more essential than eitlier. Very good singers, therefore, are swirccly necessary, 
and it must he confessed, that tliougli there are now none so good, neither are there 
many so had, as I rerncniher in the inferior characters. In tiiese levelling days, 
equalization has extended itself to the stJige and musical profession, and a kind of 
mediocrity of talent prevails, which, if it did not occasion the invention of these 
melo-dramatic pieces, is at least very favourable to iheir execution.” 

♦ ^'The celebrated Noverre contributed not a little to the confirmation of this opi- 
nion, hy the publication of his letters on dancing, in which, taking the ancients as 
his models, he endeavoured, with equal spirit and ingenuity, to re-estahliah it iijion 
the system used hy Ulus, Piladcs, and llatillus. No writer lias ever ennobled the 
art of dancing like Noverre. The mysteries wliich lie developes are so extraordi- 
nary, the eloquence with which he assails the fancy, to finish w'ith the feet, so jier- 
suasive, that it is not his fault If all the literati do not abandon the otlicr sciences 
to become dancers. Nor did he content himself with literary speculations alone, 
but reduced to practice that which lie had tanglit others by his pen. All Europe 
agreed in praising and admiring ‘ The Death of Hercules,* * The Murder of her 
Children by Medea,’ tand others of his ballets got up by himself, and successfully 
performed at the theatre of Stutgard, under the patronage of the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, a distinguished ]\l;ccenas of music and the drama, (whose finances were abso- 
lutely ruined hy his opera establishment.) His ‘ Semiramide.' founded on Vol- 
taire’s, set to music hy the iintnortal Cluck, and brought out at Vienna, almost made 
the spectators tremble, leaving them in doubt whether the effects they experienced 
were produced by the terrible argument, the force and simplicity of the action, or 
the expression and truth of the music.” 
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his ballet of “ The Deserter of Naples.” He conceived the just idea, 
that the natural allections would produce a deei)er and more honiefelt 
interest than the heroes of the Iliad, or even the deities of the classical 
mythology. The example spread, and tragedy was brought down to 
ordinary life.* Upon our own stage instances now multiplied in all the 
three 6i)ecics, and the discovery was ado])ted and established. It was, 
indeed, amongst the eflccts of the general progression, and belongs to 
the intellectual conversion we have so often observed and alluded to. 
The deeper and more sublime yielded to the lighter and livelier emo- 
tions.; it aifected not only the construction of the music of the stage, 
hut of music universally. 

This little- varying state of things continued for an interval of con- 
siderable duration, though singers of great merit ajjjved. Fodor, Cam- 
porcse,t Roiizi de Begnis, Caradori, and ColbraiiJ|^fcrYe e^^cial regard 
as artistes, of great natural and acquired taleiilKB^Kic operas of ^rozafT^ 
Cimarosa, and Zingarclli, took their turns w'iiliWIJers of less note and 
inferior genius; but there could be said to be no visible movement 
either in the arfn (hi, ainln or in composition till the rise of Rossini and 
the a])pearance of Madame Pasta, — two events which liavc materially 

altered the taste, not of the English alone, but of the world.^. . "" 

^^'hc perfection at which this great artiste (and to no singer can tlie 
be with such strict propriety a])pJicd) lias ariived, is one of the 
l^mgest proofs of tJie force of genius and industry over natural disqua- 
lifications that vocal science has over exhibited. About the year 1815 
or ISIG, she was*in this cou^^^ bearing her maiden name of Ncji, 
and, w itliout the slightest o^Pmigement, she could not be esteemed 
abm e the third rank. So little promise, indeed, was there attached to 
her performance, that no ex])ecta‘tion could then be formed of her ever 
realising eifcn tolerable excellence. Her voice was harsh, rough, and 
unequal ; her intonation inqjcrfect beyond endurance, es])ccially as it 
was balanced by no equivalents of expression. Some few years after 
she re-appeared a star of the first magnitude — a great singer, a greater’ 
actress. VVe shall refer those of our readers who w ish to enter minutely 
into the scientific character and details of Pasta’s singing, to the ex- 
tended description in Stendhal’s Vie de Rossini,” and the ‘^Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review. ”§ It will he sutlicieiit for our ])urpose 
to lay in the grander outlines, 

Moore’s “ Gamester” may lie safely. proiiouiicerl to be the most touching, the 
most true, and the most mora'lly-effectivc play in the Knglish language. 

} Caniporese Avas a gentlewoman in mind and in inaiiner, hut still unable to 
resist, at all times, the insolences to which her situation exposed her. At a ri*- 
hearsal of “ Pietro I’Kreinita,” she commeiieed tlie exquisite quartett “ Mi inuiica 
la voce.” “ E veroy* whispered Mad. Ronzi, hut loud enough for the bystanders to 
hear, which Camporese instantly chastised by a box on the ear — Tantasne aiiimis 
cmlestihiis irre 

^ This splendid woman, and iiti less splendid singer, had lost the better portion 
of her powers Avhen she visited this country as the Avife of Rossini, during the sea- 
son of Be.nelli’s luanagemeiit. It was to this lady that Cresceiitini is reported to 
liave aiiticinated her coming einiiienee — “ LorsquMl la jugea capable de prendre 
son essor, il ]>ro}ilu'tiva lu reputation dont elle devoit joiiir iin jour en disaiit, 

‘ Je nr pensr pas 71/1/ n'y ait en Europe im talent plus beau que le tien* 11 accoin- 
pagna eet eloge du don de tonte sa nnisiqiie.” 

§ It Avere to he Avished that this publication had itot been so hastily abandoned. 
Since our first article Avas written, “ The llarnionicon** has also been given up, 
and England has now no literary Avork to carry forwai’d the progress of musical 
events or musical philosophy. What a bitter practical sarcasm upon our Avaiii of 
taste as a nation ! 
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The extraordinary distinction which has raised her to such eminence — 
making the first and most necessary allowance for her intellectual supe- 
riority, and a sensibility to musical and passionate effects of extraor- 
dmary delicacy — ^her peculiar distinction, we say, sjnang from, nay, even 
now resides, in the very imperfection, as it would have been previously 
considered, of her voice. Hitherto evjuality and uniformity of vocaliza- 
tion, the homogeneity of the tone, liad been deemed to be the supremest 
quality which instruction could bestenv. For this the young artist toiled 
through the most tedious of all practice ; but such equalization was im- 
possildc to Pasta. Her organ was naturally a mezzo soprano. Slie, 
liowevcr, discovered a means (or, at least, used it more visibly and more 
successfully than any other singer) of attaining three different registers. 
By this expedient, in addition to an uncommon extent of com})ass, she 
attained a power of diversifying the tone according to the emotion she 
wished to express. Her lower notes were by nature husky.* AVe liave 
known instances where the practice indisjKuisable to obtain sounds so 
low in the scale has polished aAvay this roughness ;t but Madame Pasta 
vo^ntarily retains it, and, in the darker passions, uses it with prodigious 
effect ; the middle of her scale was also by natxire the best, that is, the 
most j)owerful and riehly-toiied ixortion. The same skill and persever- 
ance wliieh directed her to api)ly to the most useful ends the fonnatioj^ 
of these notes of her scale, enabled her to cultivate her falsetto, or hoadi^ 
voice, up to ail efjually rare perfection. M. dc Stendhal I a[)pcars to he 
unaccpiaintcd with the fact, that it is by registers that Pasta’s voice 
is formed; he therefore adopts the comrapn division into two, the chest 
and the head voices. But having exjdained the distinction, we cannot 
describe in better terms than he has cmpIo5^ed the manner and the effects 
])ro(luced by the artiste, whose empire over lier hearers is so certain and 
so absolute; we shall tli(n-efore translate two or tlnce passages of his 
work. 

It is with astonishing skill,” he says, “ that Madame Pasta unites 
her head and rhr.st voice ; she displays the su])rcmcst ait in the variety 
of agreeable and exciting effects which she ])roduces by tliis combina- 
tion. In the twinkling of an c\e, she licigiitcns or alters the colouring 
of a phrase of melody, by introdneing her I’alsette, even in the middle of 
her scale, or by using alternately notes of the falsette and of the chest 
voice. SheeniploAs this expedient with the same facility of blending 
in the middle as in the highest notes of the chest voice.§ 


* Tin's iniperf^aioii was (ligTiirn'tl,* by ber foreign admirers, by tlie phrase of 
" sona votA'rs,'* wbiehsoriie of onr Knglisb critics adopted in the term“ veiled sounds.*’ 
The real truth is, her voice w.is husky, because these notes were beyond lier fair 
compass. (Jeniiis converted tliis defect into a beauty. 

t Malibran is an example. Her father (Garcia) tantrht according to this method 
of tlirec registers, nnd where the chest will htnr it (wliicli is perliajiS not one out of 
a thousand) tlie best results follow. Where the chest is weak, it is not only fatal 
to the voice, hut very likely to be so to life itself. The exhaustion of the practice 
is dreadful. 

+ The geutlemau’s true name is lleyle. 

J When the voice is trained to three registers, many notes of the middle portion 
are formed by the commixtfire of tlie head and chest voice, in a manner so artful, 
that the singer can at pleasure swell the tone to the full power of tlie natural, or 
attenuate it to the softest sound of the falsette — or thus use eitlicr quality ; a 
most liquid and beautiful shake is attained upon parts of the scale, where the use 
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The head voice of Madame Pasta has a character almost entirely 
opposite to her chest voice. It is brilliant, rapid, pure, flexile, and of 
an admirable lightness. In a descending passage, she possesses the 
power of attenuating the tone to such an inconceivable degree, that the 
existence of any sound becomes almost a matter of doubt. 

“ Such refinement of colouring, such powerful and varied means, 
are necessary to Pasta, to give expression to the forcible conception 
that is peculiar to her, — a conception always just, and which, though 
modified according to the rules of the heau ideal, is always full of that 
fiery energy and extraordinary’ pow'cr which electrifies a w'hole audience. 
But whatA^vrriust this gifted singer have acquired, what study must it 
have cost her to attain the pow er of producing such sublime effects from 
means so directly opposite ! * 

“ This art continues daily to improve ; the effects it produces are pro- 
portionally surprising, and its ]>ow'er over the auditor must go on to 
increase, for the voice of Madame Pasta has now* for some time M^t 
overcome all the ])hysical obstacles that can be opposed to tlie at)t|^ 
ment of musical perfection. She now seduces the car of her enchamed 
hearers at the same time that slie electrifies their souls ; in every new’^ 
opera she awakens fresh emotions or new inodifieutions of the same 
pleasure. She possesses tlie art of im])artiug a new’ musical colouring, 
not hy the accentuation of words, oj* in her character of a gicat trage- 
dian, hnt as a singer, and in characters w hich are to all appearance 
insignificant.” 

These were the qualities (both intellectual and organic) wliich en- 
abled Pasta to work tlje cliaiige she undoubtedly wrouglit in the public 
taste; and it is one very beneficial. Slic has arrested the rapidity of 
the ])rogrcssion towards the substitution of notes- mere notes — for the 
sensible and ex])l essi^c enqdoyment of sounds. Her use of ornament 
is comparalirclff restrained ; hut her graces are, for the most part, the 
best adaptations of such passages to the illustration of the passion. If 
she introduces a volata, it has all the analogies which tlie i)hilosophy of 
the mind, as well as of the art, has determined arc the vocal media, of 
emotions, and which arc common to the rciireseiitation and the thing 
represented : e. g. rage, loud and vclicmeiit, exhibits its fury by rapid 
successions of intervals; love, — soft, tender, and j)athetic,— by sweet, 
protracted, am 1 melting tones, or appogiaturas. By such general laws 
her emhcllishments are governed, and though it requires a wide acquaint- 
ance witli the art of gracing to a])prcciate fully the invcntioii, the deli- 
cacy, and the beauty of her choice of ornament, ytit the impression, by 
which the million is governed, is always strong upon all w’ho hear her. 
Her imagination, in a word, is as chaste as it is brilliant ; her concep- 
tions, as pure as they are snhliiiie; and her excellence consists in found- 

of the falsotte is scarcely suspected. It is achieved by strengthening (through 
exercise) the lowest notes of the falsette; and, on the contrary, by weakening 
the liighest of the natural voice. The singer becomes able to take the same three 
V or four iu)te8 in either, and also in both mixed. This is what the French term 
ia voix mixte, 

* The devoted friendship of the Chevalier Micheroux to Madame Pasta was of 
the highest advantage to her. This gentleman was a very fine accompanist, and 
his taste was exquisite. He watched Madame Pasta most attentively during her 
performance in publm, and assisted her with his judgment in private. 
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ing her fame upon the solid parts of the great style, yet adorning them 
to the exact degree where fine taste limits the ai)plication of such em- 
broidery* 

Thus, then, she brought us back to a purer expression, if not to that 
original plainness and strength which belong only to absolute simplicity. 
But when it is considered how far the public taste had been vitiated by 
Catalani, and how far the love of volatile execution was still to be sus- 
tained by the cnchaiitkig facility of Sontag, — a star which rose soon 
after in our horizon, — ^il will scarcely be denied that Pasta has at leasl^ 
stayed, if she may not have!^ prevented a complete revolution ^|ghe art./' 

ho Gonitmtc fL^^ < 


^/4nE STORY OF IlES^R MALPAS. 

BY I.. E. L. 

There is a favourite in every family ; and, generally speaHjiig, that 
favemrite is t])0 most trcniblesonie member in it. Peo])le ^ince a 
strange predilection for wluilevcr ])lagiies them. This, howeveS^jas 
not the case with Jlester Malpas. The eldest of six children, she waSf 
her father’s favourite, because from her only was he sine of a cheerful 
word and a bright smile. She was her mother’s favourite, because 
every one said that she was the very image of that mother herself at 
sixteen. She was the favourite of all liei* brothers and sisters, ])ecause 
she listened patiently to all their complaints, and contributed to all 
their amusements; an infallible method, by the by, of seeiiring popu-* 
larity on a far more extended scale. 

Mr. Alalpas was tlie second sou of a prosperous tradesman in 
VVa]iping,“ -a sickly child. Of course, he shrank from active amuse- 
ment. Hence originated a love of reading, wdiiih, in his case, as in 
many others, was mistaken for a pi oof of abilities. Visions of his 
being a future lord chancellor, archhisliop of Canterbury, or at least an 
alderman, soon hegau to stimulate the ambition of the little back-])ar- 
lour whcie his parents nightly discussed the profits of the day, and the 
prospects of their family. The end of these hopes was a very common 
one ; — at forty, Richard INJalpas was a poor curate in Wiltshire, with a 
Avife and six children, and no chance of bettering his condition. He 

* M^ore we called upon n> illustrate our assertions by any single instance, we 
rhoiild select her version of the eiitrata in “ Taiicredi.'’ Notliing could he more 
powerfully alFecting tliau her recitative, O Pairia !" — it had a masculine vicfoiir 
that was irresistible. The middle movement, Tn die accendi,” was no less vivid 
and beautiful for its passionate love, its vsdour, and its lofty indignation. The last 
portion, Di tanti palpiti,” embraced and reconciled the ajiparent impossibilities 
of the most touching tenderness and the mont brilliant execution. But our descrip- 
tion is not exaggerated, as every auditor will acknowledge. Her transmutation 
of the latter movement, from exultant joy to entranced ecstacy, was at first indeed 
disputed — for it seemed disputable. But at length judgment confirmed the award 
of impulse, and the head justified what the heai't could not avoid to feel. Pacini’s 
song from ‘‘ Niobe,” “ II soave e bel contento," is a splendid instance of the bril- 
liancy of her powers — her use of distant intervals — her harmonic tones in the 
upper notes s^nd her exquisite softness here shone out. Plain pathos, perhaps, was 
best exemplified in her “ Che faro senza Burydice,” and in Ziugarelli’s more exqui- 
site Ombra adorata.” 
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had married for love, under tlie frequent delusion of supposing that 
love will last under every circumstance most calculated to destroy it ; 
and, secondly, that it can supply the place of everything else. Many 
a traveller paused to admire the heauty of the curate’s cottage, witli 
the pear-tree, whose trained branches covered the front ; and the gar- . 
den where, if there were few flowers, there was much fruit ; and which 
was bounded on one side by a green field, and on the otlier by the yet 
greener churchyard. Behind stood the church, wliose square tower 
w^as covered with ivy of a hundred years gi*owth. Two old yew's o\ er- 
shadowed the little gate ; and rarely did the sunset glitter on the small 
panes o||||j|c Gothic windows without assembling half the children in 
tlic hanSB|k whose gay voices and ringing laughtf'r were in ])erfect 
ujiison with a scene whose chief eliaracteristic was cheerfulness. ^But 
whoso^ouhl have lifted up the ivy would have seen that 
^WjSis^moqjRering beneath; ana|wd)()so could ha^’e looked frorn(^ 
the imul ai 


moinering beneath; an^flwdmso could ha^'e looked frorn(^ 
flolfeD-fiflcd grass, and the ^ul and childish occupants of, t 
mound^ to the dust and ashes that lay perishing Ix^low ; so v 
have lool^d into the interior of that pretty cottage would ha 
regret, Jlant, and despondency. Other sorrows softcji tlic heart, — 
poverjy liardcns it. Nothing like p{>vcrty for chilling the aflcctions 
aiuWepressing the spirits. Its annoyances arc all of the small and 
mean order; its regrets all of asellish kind; its presence is perpetual ; 
and the scant meal, and the grudged tire, are repeated day by day, yet 
who can become accustomed to them? Mr. and Mrs. Malpas hail long 
since forgotten their yoiitli ; and if ever they relerred to their marriage, 
on his part it was to feel, too late, what a drawback it had been to his 
prospects, and to ttirn in his mind all the college comforts and quiet of 
which his ill-fated union liad deprived him. Nor was liis wufe without 
her I'v'grets. A woman always exaggerates her heauty and its influence 
when they arc past ; and it was a peqictual grief to think wdiat her 
pretty face might have done for her. As the cliildreii grew* up, dis- 
comfort increased; breakfast, dinner, — supper w’as never attempted, — 
instead of assembling an aflectioiiatc group, eacli ready wutli some 
slight tale of daily occurrence, to which daily intercourse gives such 
interest, these meals were looked forward to with positive fear. There 
was u^*er quite enough for all ; and the very regret of the parents look, 
as is a common ciisc, the form of scolding. When Haylcy tried Serena’s 
temper, he forgot the worst, the real trial — want ; and want, too, felt 
more for others than for yourself. The mother’s vanity, too,— and 
w hat mother is without vanity for her children ? — was a coustanl 
grievance. It was hard that hers should he the prettiest and worst- 
dressed in tlie village. In her, the distress of their eirciimstances took 
the form of perpetual irritability, — that constant jicevishness which frets 
over everything; while in Mr. Malpas it wore the provoking shape of 
sullen indifference. 


In the midst of all this, Hester grew up ; — but there are some 
natures nothing can spoil. The temper w^as as sweet as if it had not 
breathed the air of eternal quarrellings ; the spirits as gay as if they 
had not been tried by the wearing disappointment of being almost 
always exerted in vain. She had ever something to do — something 
to suggest ; and when the present was beyond any actual remedy, she 
could at least look forw'ard ; and this she did wdth a gaiety and an 
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energy altogether contagious. Everybody has some particular point on 
which they pique themselves ; generally something which ill deserves 
the pride bestowed upon it. Richard Malpas particularly prided him- 
self on never having stooped to conciliate the illations, who had both 
felt, and very ojienly expressed, the anger of disappointed hope on his 
marriage, llis brother had lived and died in his father’s shop : per- 
liajis, as llis discarded relative formed no part of his accounts, he had 
forgotten his very existence. On his death, shop and property were 
left to his sister Hester ; or, as she was now called, Mrs. Hester Mal- 
pas. After a few years, during which she declared that she was clieated 
by everybody, — though it must be confessed that the year’s balance 
told a diflerent story every Christmas, — she sold her interest in the 
shop, and, retiring to a smaV. house in the same street, resolved on 
making her old age comfortable. It is very hard to give up a favourite 
%veak point; but to this sister ^ir. Malpas at length resolved on apply- 
ing for assistance ; — ^lie had at least the satisfaction of keeping the step 
a secret from his nife. Hester was his confidant, — Hester the sole 
Admirer of his beautiful letter.” Hester ])iit it in the post-office; 
and Hester kept up his hopes by her own ; and Hester went every day, 
even before it was possible an answer could arrive, to ask, Any letter 
fir my father?” for Mr. Malpas, fearing, in spite of his sanguine con- 
fidant, the probability of a refusal, had resolved that the letter should 
not be directed to liis own house. Any domestic triumph, that the 
aiWice of writing, so often urged, had been taken too late, was by this 
means averled. 

The day of the aelnal return of post passed, and brought no answer; 
but the next day saw Hester flying with breathless speed towards the 
litlle fir-tree copse, where her father awaited her coming. She held a 
letter in her hand. Mr. Malpas snatclicd it from her. He at once 
])crccived tliat it was doijhle, and post-paid. This gave him courage to 
open it, and the first thing he saw was the half of a bank-note for 
twenty ])ounds. To Hester ibis seemed inexhaustible riches ; and even 
to her father it w as a prodigious sum. For tlic first time she saw the 
tears stand in his eyes. 

Read it, child,” said he, in a broken voice. Hester kissed him, 
and was silent for a moincnl, and then ]>rocceilcd with her task. The 
hand-writing was still’, ugly, and legible; though the letters rather 
resembled tlie mullij)lieation-tuble than the alphabet. The epistle ran 
as follows ; — 

“ Dear Brother, — Received yours on the lOth instant, and reply on 
the ISth; the delay of one post being caused by getting a Bank of 
Jingland note. I send one half for safety, and the other will be sent 
to-morrow. They can tiieii be pasted neatly together. I sha’n’t go back, 
to old grievances, as your folly has been its «>wu punishment. If 
people will he silly enough to marry, they must take the consequences. 

say that your eldest daughter is named after me. Send her up to 
town and *1 will provide for her. It will be one mouth less to feed. 
You may count on ihe same sum (twenty pounds) yearly. 1 shall send 
directions about Hester’s coming up, in my next letter. 

“ Your affcctionaic sister, Hester Malpas.” 

Poor Hester gasped for breath when she came to her own name. 

Dec, — VOL. XXXIX. NO. CLVI. 2 H 
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Even her glad temper sank at the bare idea of.it separation from her 
parents. 

“ Me, father !” exclaimed she ; “ oh ! what will my mother say ?** 
No ; as she always does to anything I propose,” said her father. 

To this Hester made no reply. She had long felt silence was the 
only answer to such exclamations. For once, like her father, Hester 
dreaded to return home. “ Is it possible,” thought she, “ we can be 
taking so much money home so slowly ?” and she loitered even more 
than her father. Hester had yet to learn that no earthly advantage 
comes without its drawback. At length the silence w^as broken, and 
Hester listened witli conviction, and a good fit of crying, to the many 
advantages her whole family were to derive from her adoption by her 
aunt. Still, “ What w ill my mother say ?” was the only answer she 
could give. 

When we expect the worst, it never ha])j)ens. Mrs. Malpas caught 
at the idea of Hester’s going to towm with an eagerness which inflicted 
on poor Hester the severest pang she had ever known. And is my 
mother so ready to ])art w ith me ?” was a very bitter thought. Still, 
if she could have read that mother’s heart, she would have been com- 
forted. It was the excess of afteclion that made the sacrifice easy. All 
the belief in the sovereign power of a pretty face, —all the imagination 
which Mrs. Malpas had long ceased to exercise for herself, — were 
exerted for her daughter. Like all ]H‘ople who have lived their whole 
life in the country, she had the most unreal, the most magnificent ideas 
of London. Once there, and Hester’s future fortune was certain. 
Besides, she had another reason, which, however, from the want of con- 
fidence which ran through the whole family, she ke])t to luTself. Tlu re 
was a certain handsome youth, the son of a ueighhouring farmer, between 
wdiom and Hester she thought the more distance the better. She bad 
suffered too iiiueli from a love-match liersclf to entertain the least kind- 
ness towards such a stc]). The faults w^c ourselves commit arc always 
those to which w^c are most unforgiving. Hester herself had never 
thought about what the feeling was wliich made lier 1)1 ush whenever she 
met Frank Horton. -No girl ever does. It was shyness, not deception, 
that made her avoid even the mention of his name. The word love had 
never passed between tliein. Still the image of her early playmate w as 
very frequent amid the regrets w ith which she regarded leaving lier native 
place. The next, day brought the second lettm* fjom Mrs. Hester Mal- 
pns. It contained the other half of the bank-note; and as it never 
seemed to have crossed tlic good lady’s mind that there could he an 
objection to her proposed adoption, slie had made every arrangement 
for her journey the following week. She had taken her place in the 
coach, stated her intention of meeting her at the inn, and hoped that 
she worked well at her needle. There w^as little jircparation to he 
made. Her aunt had said, “ that she could come with only the clothes 
on her hack,” and she was taken very nearly at her word. 

The evening before her departure, she went for a solitary walk, lin- 
gering amid all her old favourite haunts. Her spirits w ere worn out 
and dejected. It jarred cruelly upon her affectionate temper to find 
that her absence was matter of rejoicing to her whole family. The 
children, naturally enough, connected Hester’s departure with the new 
indulgences, the result of their aunt’s gift ; and childhood is as selfish 
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from thoughtlessness as age is from calculation. Her parents merged 
ill the future that present which weighed so lieavily upon poor Hester. 
She was stooping, with tearful eyes, to gather some wdld flowers in the 
hedge, wlien Frank Horton, who had joined her unperceived, gathered 
them for her. 

And so, Hester, you are going to London, and will soon forget all 
your old friends.” Hester had no voice to assure l\im that she should 
not. Her silence gave her coinpanion the better opportunity of express- 
ing his regrets, doubly touehing to the airectionate girl, who had just 
been thinking that her departure was lamented by no one. Hes- 
ter’s heart w'as so full of love and sorrow, that it was imjiossible for 
sonic not to fall to his share ; and they j)aned, if not wdth a positive 
promise, yet w'itli a hope that their future life would, in some way or 
other, be connected together. 

It was a sleepless night witli the young traveller ; and she awoke 
from a confused dream, wliicJi blended together familiar objects in a 
thousand fantastic combinations. She wakened up suddenly, and the 
first object on which her eyes opened was her motlicr, — the mother she 
hud thought almost unkind, — seated weeping by the bedside. Not all 
Mrs. Maljias’s brilliant visions of the future could console, when it 
came to the actual ])arting. She bent over the fair anil innocent face 
which looked so child-like asleep, in an agony of fear and love. To- 
morrow, and the music of that ready footstc}) would be silent in their 
house, — to-morrow, and those sweet eyes would no more meet Jier own 
with tliinr peculiar bright, yet wiitcliful ^look. A little corded box was 
on the floor; slie turned away from it, and burst into tears. It was 
the last su])pressed sob that had roused lier daughter. In a moment 
Hester was up, and wTejiiiig on liei mother’s neck; and yet, sad as 
were the tears, they w^ere pleasant when compared witli those witli 
which she had cried herself to sleep. 

It Avas later than they had supposed ; and the sound of the churcli 
clock striking five made them start; and Hester, wntli a trembling 
hand, began to dress. In half an hour the London coacli would pass, 
and there were some fields belAvceii them and the liigh-roud. This last 
half hour showed J Tester how truly she was beloved. The youngest 
child neglected the Incakfast ; and while her fatlier pressed lier to eat, 
he could not eat himself. All felt movement a relief,- - all accompanied 
lier to the gate where they Avere to Avait for the coming stage. They 
had scarcely reached the road, Avheii the guanl’s horn Avas heard in the 
distance. Tlie coach appeared, — it stopped, — Hester took her ])lace 
behind, — and again the horses Avere at full speed. Tlic young traveller 
looked back ; but her head Avas dizzy with the rapid and nnaeciistomed 
motion. The little grouji, that stood watching, swam before her sight. 
IStill she saw them, and bJu! did not feel quitc[2lt>i‘C. I’ears sliut tJicm 
out,— she took her handkerchief; it was raiscuBcarce an instant, but a 
rapid turn in the road, shut them out from her lingering and longing 
gaze. 

The guard, under Avhosc especial charge she had been placed, did hia 
best to console her ; but found the attempt vaUi, and as he had chil- 
dren of his oAvii, thought it all very proper that a daughter should cry 
at parting witli her parents. He left her to the full indulgence of her 
tears. Nothing could well be more dreary than the journey was to poor 

2 H 2 
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Hester. The bright morning soon clouded over, and a small, drizzling 
rain covered every object that might have diverted her attention, with a 
thick, dull mist. Such a sad and monotonous day leaves nothing to 
tell; and Hester found herself bewildered, cold, tired, hungry, and 
wretched, in the inn-yard where the coach stopped. Such a scene of 
confusion had never before met her sight ; and she stood hopeless and 
frightened pre:eisely in the })lace where the guard had helped her to 
alight, withoflf an idea, or even a care, of what would happen to her 
next. She ^as roused by some one at her elbow iiKpuring “ for the 
young woman that Mrs. Hester Malpas expected and in a moment 
the guard had consigned her to the care of a stranger. It was a neigli- 
bour whom her aunt had sent to meet her. Mr. Lowndes asked her 
how she did, received no ans^^c^, made U]» his mind that she was stupid 
and shy, considered that to talk was no part of his agreement wdth Mrs. 
Malpas, and hurried along the streets as fast as possible. The noise, 
the multitude of lumscs, the haste, the silence, made j)oor Hester’s heart 
die within her. She felt indeed that she was come to a stran«je land, 
and grew more and more wretched at every narrow street through whieli 
they ]iasscd. At length her conductor stupjieil at a door. Hester 
started at the sound of the knocker. Slie was astonished at her guide’s 
audacity in making such a noise, though. Heaven knows, it was but 
tame, meagre sort of ra]) after all. 

1 have' brought your niece safe,” sai<l Mr. Low ndos ; ‘‘ and good 
night in a hurry.” 

“ Won’t you walk in and have some sup])cr?” said a voice so harsh 
that it gave an invitation tlie sound of a dismissal. 

‘‘No, no; some other night. I and my mistress wdlV look in 
together.” 

Hester was sorry to part with him ; she felt so desolate', that c\cn the 
companionship of half an hour was something like a claim to an ac- 
(juaintancc. 

“ Come in, child,” said the same forbidding voice ; and a liand laid 
upon her arm conducted her into a small hut coinfoitahle-looking ])ar- 
lour. The light cheered, the w armth revi\cd, but still Hester could not 
muster resolution enough to look up. 

“ Can’t the girl speak ?” 

Hester tried to murmur some inarticulate sounds, hut gave up the 
attempt in despair and tears. 

“ Poor thing! come, take a seat; you will he better after supper.” 
And the old lady began to bustle about, and scold the servant for not 
bringing in the supper before it was possible. 

“ Take off your bonnet.” 

Hester obeyed ; and the readiness with whicli this slight act was per- 
formed, together, perhaj jS y with the trace of crying very visible on the 
face, had a favourable clrcct on her hostess, vvlio ])artcd her hair on lier 
forehead, and said, with much kindness of manner, “ Your hair is the 
colour mine used to he — scarcely, I think, so long ; — I used to be cele- 
brated for my head of hair.” And the complacency with wliich the 
elderly dame reverted U) the only personal grace she had ever possessed 
diffused itself over lier w'holc manner. Hester now looked at lier aunt, 
who was the very reverse of what she had imagined : she had always 
thought she would be like her father, and fancied a tall, dark, and hand- 
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some face. No such thing. Mrs. Ilestei' Malpas was near sixty (her 
}iiccc had left age quite out of her calculation), and was little, thin, 
liarsh-featurcd, and of that whole sharp and shrewish a])pearancc so 
often held to be the characteristic of singlehood. She was, however, 
very kind to her young guest — only once spoke to her rather sharply for 
not eating the nice su])ppr which she had provided, observing “ that 
now-a-days young pco])le were so wliiinsical adding, however, innno- 
diiitely aftenvards, “ V(K)r thing ! 1 dare say yon are thinking of home.’* 
She lighted Hester herself to the little room which she was henceforth 
to consider her own, and bade her good night, saying, “ I am a very 
early person, but never mind about to-m(»rrow morning — I have no 
doubt you will be very sleej)y.” And certainly Hester’s head was 
bcarcely on her ])ill()W' beiore slu; was asleep. 

Never was cliange so complete as that wliicli now' took place in Hes- 
ter’s life. Notliing could he more dull, more monotonous, than her 
existence ; — the history of one day might serve for all. They rose very 
early ; — jnaiple who have nothing to do alw’ays make the day as long as 
juissible : — they break fasted— the same eternal two rolls, and a plate of 
thin bread and butter. After some time Hester was intrusted with the 
charge of waslung the l)reJik fast- things — a charge of no small import- 
ance, considering that her aunt regarded those small china teacups as 
the apjde of lier eye : then she read aloud the chapters and ])sahns of 
llie day — then sat down to some task of interminable needlework — 
then dinner — then (after a few weeks’ residence had convinced Mrs. 
Mai pas that her niece re(|uired exercise and might be trusted) she was 
allowed to walk fur two liuurs — then came tea — the cups were washed 
again- -then the work-basket was resumed— and Mrs. Hester told long 
stories of her more juvenile day.s — stories which, however, differed 
strangely from those treasured n[) by most elderly gentlewomen, whose 
meinory is most tenacious of former conquests ; hut the reminiscences 
in which Mrs. Hester delighted to indidge were of the keen bargains she 
Jiad driven, and the fortunate sales which she had effected. Had she 
talked of her feelings, Hester, like most girls, w ould have listened wdlh 
all the })atienee of iiiteiesl. An unhajiiw attachment is irresistible to 
the imagination of eighteen ; but with these tender and arithmetical 
recollections it was impossilde for any young woman to sympathize * 
however, she listened very ]iatiently — supper came at nine — and they 
went to bed at ten. Sometimes a neigliljoiir of Mrs. Malpas’s own 
standing (Irnpj)ed in, and everytlnng on the table w^as, if possible, found 
more fault witli than usual. The truth was that Mrs. Hester ^lalpas 
had the liest heart and the worst temper in the world, and sdie made the 
one an excuse for the other. llestci|^’as grateful, and thought she wa^ 
rontent — while lier constant attention to her aunt’s slightest wish, the 
unvarying sweetness of lier temper, w'oii upon the old woman more 
than she W'ould have acknowledged, even to herself. She scolded her, 
it is true, b(‘canse she scolded every body ; but she felt a really strong 
affection for her, which i^howed itself in increasing kindness to her 
family; and scarcely a month passed without some useful present, and 
w hich Hester had the pleasure of ])acking, directing, and sending off by 
tlic very coach wliieh had brought lierself to London. That dreary and 
terrible inn-yard was now connected with her pleasanter moments. Still 
this was but a weary life for a girl of nineteen, and Hester’s sweet laugh 
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grew an iinfreqnent sound, apd her bright cheek lost its rich colour. 
The neighbours said that Mrs. Malpas was w’orrying her niece to death. 
This was not true. Mrs. Malpas was both fond of and kind to her 
niece in her w’ay, and, liad she noted the alteration, w'ould have been the 
first to be anxious about her ; hot Hester’s increasing silence and gra- 
vity were rather recoinmcndatioiis, and as to .her looking pale, why she 
never had liJid any colour herself, and she did not see why her niece 
should liave any — colour ivas all very well in the country. 

A year passed away unmarked by any occurrence, when, one summer 
afternoon, as Hester was taking her accustomed walk, she heard her 
name suddenly pronounced. She Inrnecl, and saw^ Frank Horton. 

“ I have hcen watching for you,” said he, hastily drawing her arm 
within his, and hurrying lier along, “ (h(‘se two hoiiis. I was afraid 
yon W'oiild not come out ; but hero yon are, prettier than ev(‘r !” 

Hester walked on, flurried, confused, surjnised, but delighted. It was 
not only Frank Horton that she was glad to see, but he brought willi 
him a whole host of all her dearest remembrances— all her Iiappiest 
hours came too — she fullered lialf a do'/i‘U liurried cjuestioiis, aud all 
about home. J^Vank Horton seemed, however, juore desirous to talk 
about herse lf ; he was eager in his r\])rcssions, and Hester was loo lilllc 
accustomed to flattery not to find it sweet. She proUuiged her walk to 
the utmost, and when llicy sc])arated, j^lie had |)romised, iirsl, that she 
would not mention tlieir meeting to her aunt, and, secondly, that she 
w'oiild meet, him the following <lay. It was with a heavy lieait Hester 
bent over licr work that evening. One, two, three days went by, and 
each day she met kVank Horton; the fourth, as she entered the ])arl()ur 
•with her bonnet on, to ask, as w’as licr custom, if her aunt wanted any- 
thing out, “ No,” said Mrs. Malpas, her harsh voice raised to its high- 
est and harshest key, you ungrateful, deceitful girl ! 1 know w hat yjui 
want logo out for; take off your homiet this moment, for mil of the 
house you don’t stir, \onr young spark won’t see \ou for oiu* while, I 
can tell Jiim.” 

Mechanically Hester obeyed : she look off her bonnet, and sat down. 
She knew^ she had done wrong, ami she was far too nnnraetised in it to 
attem])t a defence. Pale ami trembling, she only atieinptcd to conceal 
her tears. A few kind words, a lone of eentle lemonstiancc, and Mrs. 
Malpas might have moulded her to her will ; hut she, was loo angry, 
and reproach after reproach was showered upon the nnha])]>y trirl, till 
she could hear it no longer, and she left the room. Her aunt called her 
hack, hut she did not return. ^This w'us Hester’s first act of open dis- 
obedience, and the indignation ix excited was pifqiortioned to the offence. 
Three more miserable days made* up the week taunts, reproaches of 
every kind were lavished upon her — and what she felt most keenly was, 
that every person who came near the house w’a‘.> treated with an account 
of her falsehood and ingratitude, till at last Mr. Lowinles, the very per- 
son who gave the information, could not helj) exclaiming, “ Lord, Mrs. 
Hester ! she is not the first girl who did not tell every time she went 
out to meet her sweetheart.” 

If Hester w as not the first girl, it w^ould not be her aunt’s fault if sha 
was not the last — for not one moment in the twelve hours was there a 
cessation from the perpetual descant on the heinousness of her offence. 
On the Saturday night, after she had gone into her own room, the ser- 
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vant girl came up softly, and, giving her a letter, said, ‘^Comc, miss, 
don’t take on so — I am sure no good will come of mistress’s parting two 
true lovers ; but dear, she never had one of her own — niid siieh a hand- 
some young man — but, Lord ! is that her calling ?” and the girl darted 
off, leaving Hester the letter. 

A thrill of delight lighted up her pale hire as she opened the precious 
epistle. Under any circumstances, what ha])pincss, what an epoch in 
existence is the first love-letter ! —and to Hester, wlio would liavc been 
thankful to a stranger for one woid of kindness, what must not the page 
have s(;eme(l whose every word w as tenderness ? Frank wrote to say 
that he kiK'w liow she had been confined to the house — that he had kept 
purposely out of the way — and that he entreated her to meet him as she 
W'cnt to chnreh the following Sunday - that lie had sometliing very im- 
])ortant to tell her — jind that he would never ask her to meet him again, 
flcster wondered in her own mind wdiether «he should be allowed to go 
to chnreh -trembled at the idea of thus ])rofauing the sabbath — half 
resolved to c()nrc-‘.s all to Iilm* .mnl - tljen found her courage sink at the 
idea of that aunt’s severitv n ad llu* letter ovit again —and determined 
to meet him. She was late the ensuing morning, when Mrs. Hester 
came into her rtanii, and e\el.iimed angiily, “ So f suppose, as yonr 
spark lias taken liimself off, vou-do not want to go out? Please to make 
haste and li’ct ready for chureli-- I am sure you have need to pray for 
yonr sins,’’ 

Hester had not eoiiraixc to reply She dres'^ed ; and, after telling 
her she ought to h(‘ ashamed of making herself such a lignre with cry- 
ing, Malpas both lirr and the servant to elinrch. Very 

infirm, slu‘ Iieiscdt’ ^aveh left the iiouse, hut used to read the service in 
llie parlour, wliifh was her sitting-room. 

Trembling and mi'-erahle, Hester ])n>ceeded in the direction indicated 
by hiT lovc'r ; he was then' liefore her, — and, with scarcely a word, she 
followed him Imrrit'dly till they reached a more remote street, where, at 
least, neither were known. As they w'alked along, half Hester’s atteii- 
'^oii lijid been given to the hell lolling for cluireh ; suddenly it ceased, 
anJ ilie silence .‘^inoje iij) m her Jieart. Never Ixffore had she heard that^ 
)><-d cease hut witiiiii the walls of the saeix'd edifice. 

‘‘Oil jirav make haste — what canyon have to say ^ — 1 shall he so 
late in <dnireh !” e^claimed she, breathless with haste and agitation. 

I sli.ill not detain }uu again,” re j died he, in a low and broken voice. 
“ Hestc'r, f eonld not leave England wuthont bidding you farewell, 
perhaps for ever !” She clung to his arm. To one who had never made 
hnt a single journey in all her Hie — ^whose idea of the wuirld ^vas coin- 
[losed of a small secluded villaj tc^ a nd a few streets iu a dull and unfre- 
quented par: of Loudon — leamng England seemed like leaving life itself. 
“ Yes, Hester,” said her coiffpfliiion, gazing earnestly and sadly on her 
■|>ale and anxious face, “ 1 go oti lioard to-day- 1 cannot stay here — 1 
am off to America -1 have done vciy wrong in renewing rny itcqnaintancc 
wntli you- hut, with all my faults, I do love, you, Hester, very truly and 
dearly. It was hard to h^ave uiy native country, and not leave one 
behind who would say ' God bles.s yt>u !’ when I left— or give me one 
kind thought wdien far, hi r aw^ay. I ask for no promise, Hester; but 
wlien I return, altereil I hope for the he tter in every way, you will find 
Hester Malpas has been my hope an(^ object.” 
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She could say nothing— the surprise of this departure overwhelmed 
every other feeling. She walked with him in silence — she listened to 
his words, and felt a vague sort of satisfaction in his expressions of 
attachment and fidelity ; but she answered only by tears. Frank was 
the first to see the necessity of their parting. He accompanied her back 
to her aunt’s, and Hester let herself in, as she had the key of the back- 
door. He followed her into the passage — he clasped her to his heart, 
and turned hastily away. Hester was not aware that he was gone till 
she heard the door close after him; she wanted consolation — il would 
have been a relief to have s])oken to any one — she felt half inclined to 
seek her aunt and confess the meeting, but her courage failed, and she 
hurried into her own little room, where she was soon lost in a confused 
reverie whicli blended her aunt’s anger and Frank’s departure together. 

Leaving her to the enjoyment (as people arc said to enjoy a bad state 
of health) of her solitary and melancholy reverie, we will follow the 
worthy Mr. Lowndes out of church, wdio, leaving his wife to hurry home 
about dinner, declared his intention of ])aying Mrs. Hester Mal])as a 
visit. The fact was, he had ntissed Hester from her acciistomcd place 
in church — thought that she was still kept ])risouer to the house- and 
considering her to have been punished quite long enougli, resolved to 
speak a word in her favour to her aunt. He kmjcked e.t the door, but 
instead of being let in with that promptitude which characterized all the 
movements of Mrs. Hester’s household, he was ke])t waiting; he knocked 
again — still no answer. At this moment, just as Mr. Lowndes’ tcm])er 
was giving more way than the door, the servant girl came up, who hud 
loitered longer on her way from church, arrived, and let them in toge- 
ther. She threw open the parlour door, but instantly s)nung back with 
a scream. Mr. Lowndes advanced, hut he, too, started hack with an 
exclamation of horror. The girl caught hold of his arm, and both stood 
trembling tor a moment, ere they mustered courage to cuter that fated 
and fearful room. The presence of death is alw ays awfid, but death, the 
sudden and the violent, has a terror far beyond eomuion Jind natural fear. 
The poor old lady was lying w ith her face on the floor, and the manner 
of her death was instantly obvious — a violent blow on tlie hack of the 
head had fractured the skull, and a dark red stain marked the clean 
white cap, whence the blood w as slowdy trickling. They raised the body, 
and placed it in the large arm-chair, the customary scat of the deceased. 
“ Good God ! wdiere is Miss Hester ?” exclaimed Mr. Lowndes. The 
servant girl ran into the passage, and called at the foot of the stairs 
— she had not courage to ascend them. There was at first no answei — 
she called again — the door of Hester’s apartment w as cj)encd slowly, and 
a light hut hesitating step was heard. Miss Hestef, oh ! Miss Hester, 
come down to your aunt.” Hester’s f^fait and broken voice answered, 

Not yet, not yet — I cannot bear it.” 

Fatally were these words remembered against her. That evening saw 
the unfortunate girl confined in a solitary cell in Newgate.' Wc shall 
only give the brief outline of the evidence that first threw, and then fixed 
the imputation of guilt upon her. It was evident that the murderer, 
whoever he was, had entered by the door : true, the window w^as open, 
but had any one entered through it there must have been the trace of 
footsteps on the little flow^er-bcd of the small garden in front. The 
house^ too^ had been rifled by one who appeared to know it well, while 
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nothing but the most ])ortable articles MTre taken — the few spoons, the 
old lady’s watch, and whatever money theie might have been, for not a 
shilling even was to be found anywhere. A letter, however, v\as found 
from Mr. Malpas to his sister, mentioning that Frank Horton, who had 
long been very wild, had been forced to cpiit iho neighbourhood in con- 
sequence of having been engaged in an aH’ray with some gamekeepers, 
and it was supposed that poaching was the least crime of the gang with 
whom he had been connected. The epistle concluded by a hope very 
earnestly expressed, that if, as common report went, Frank luid gone up 
to London, he might not meet with Hester, and begging if he attempted 
to renew the acquaintance, a stop should, be. put to.it at once. ’It was 
])roved that Hester had met ibis young mart sUvchil times in . sjiciiiit, the 
last in defiance of her aunt’s express prohibition ; 'that instead of. going 
to church she had met him, ai;.l he had been seen' leitving the Irodsc with 
all ])ossible basic about the very time the' inuidftr had been committed, 
and be was traced to the river side. * Two siissels had that horning 
sailed for America, but it W'as impossible to Icarb'^whetber be was ^ pas- 
senger in either. Hester’s own exclamation, tooj ' seemed to copfirin 
every susj)icion, so did her terror, her * confusiort, and her bewildered 
maimer. Every body said that she 46oked so guilty, and the coroner’s 
inquest brought in a verdict for itr comunttal. ^ ... 

it was a hue summer evening 4vlieii Mr. Malpas* and his^f^ipily were 
seated, some in the j)oreb of tlie cottage, .while the younger ren were 

scattered about the garden. There vvas’afi expression of ehe|Tfidiies8 in 
tlieface of the parents very different (o the harsh,, hard desi)oiulcMicy of a 
tw'elvemontli since; and Hester, as her mother ^al^ays. prognosticated she 
would, had indeed brought a blessing on ‘her' family. ^I^Uj^un Jinxious 
glance was cast down the road, for to-day llie.post nnhft«in,' and one of 
the boys liad been dispatched to the village to.sep if *tn(;pcV was a letter 
from ilestcr. The child was soon disgo^'ered. xniipiyg speed, and 

a letter was in his hand. It is'iiot my sislc^s hai)d\||liting,” said he, 
with the blank look of disappohitmefii. ,:^ y . Mal|jp§-^ncdtlic epistle, 
which was from Mr. Lowndes, and. brAke’ tjilidly-, -tliiffi^h abruptly, his 
daughter’s dreadful situation. unhappy •fali^r stflik back senseless 

in his scat, and in care for his recov^ery Mi^.'MuJj^s'had a brief respite 
— but she, too, had to learn the vCrctched. tr«tn. '^low that miserable 
day passed no words may fell. Early next niur'ning Mr. Malpas woke 
from the brief but lu-avy s\ccp ojf .coAvpl^te efeiaiistion ; the cold grey 
light glared in from the window— rhe ’stiiVied ftgm his seat, for he liad 
never gone to bed — it wasCbiit a.'inomtint’^ oljlpion, for the whole li^ith 
rose terrible and distinct. Iifsucli a'staic sol^mle was no relief, and he 
sought his wife to consult w^th her the luj^sity of his going to Lon- 
don. He found only his 'oljliir Wl&!ij^ef,{Mio had scarcely courage to 
tell him that liqr mother ^^^^h-eacly* efepgrted for town, and to give him 
the few scarcely legible hnes Vllich iys^-i^fahad left. 

The next evening, ^naJOlwg^I^jiypasdiad^ound her way to the cell of 
her unhappy child. Alievas oj^or-risiiQ had been tried and found guilty, 
not of the actual muTd^’‘bitt>.‘qf.;a1[^ffiJbiBg and concealing it, and the 
following morning vyas the^onc-appbinted when the sentence of the law 
vNas to be carried into effect.' “This* -is not Hester!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Malpas, when she entered- the cell :*.and even from a mother’s lips the 
ejaculation might* be excused, so liftfe resemblance was there between 
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the pale emaciated creature before her, and the bright and blooming girl 
with whom she had parted. Hester was seated on the side of the iron 
bedstead — her hands clasping her knees, rocking herself to and fro, with 
a low monotonous moan, which would rather have seemed to indicate 
bodily pain than mental anguish. Her long hair — that long and beauti- 
ful brown hair of which her mother had been so proud — hung dishevelled 
over her shoulders, but more than half of it was grey. Her eyes were dim 
and sunk in her head, and looked straight forward, with a blank stupid 
expression. Her mother whispered her name — Hester made no answer ; 
she took one of her hands — the piisoner drew it pettishly away. That 
live-long night the mother watclied by her child — but that child never 
knew her again. After some time she seemed soothed by those kind 
and gentle caresses, but she never gave the slightest token of knowing 
from whom they came. 

Morning arrived at last. tV'itb what loathing horror did Mrs. Malpas 
watch the dim grey light mark flie dull outline of the grated wdndow ! 
The morning reddened, and as the hrst crimson touched Hester’s face as 
it rested sleeping on her mother’s shoulder, somewhat of its former 
beauty came back to that fair young face. She sle^it long, though it w\is 
a disturbed and convulsive slumber. She was mused by a noise in the 
])assage — bolt and bar felJ' heavily; there w^as the sound of many steps — 
strange dark faces appeareifi at the door. They came to take the i)risoner 
to the plrtqe,of execution! The men approached Hester — they raised 
her from her seat — they bound her round ebihlisfi arms behind her. 
The rnotlier clung to her child, but that child eliing Tint in return. Mrs. 
Malpas sunk, though still retaining her hold, on the floor. With wdiat 
humanity such an offiec ])ermitted, Uicy disengaged her gras]) — they 
hore away the ifnfesisting prisoner-* the door closed, and the wretched 
mother had looked iipcm her child for the last time. 

It was about a twelvemonth after the execution of Hester Malpas that 
the family were'^ated again, on a fine snmmtu’ evening, round the door 
of their cottage ^^hut^ a dreadful alteration had taken ])lacc in all. The 
father and motlftr looked bowed to the very earth — the very children 
shrunk away if ^^traciger passerl by. Mr. Mal])as had inherited his 
sister’s property, iituoh^nore consideratljlc tlian had ever been supposed ; 
but though necessity forced its use, he loathed it like a curse. An un- 
usual sight now — tile pojstman was seen ap])roaching — he brought Mr. 
Malpas a newspaper. He shuddered as he h'ok it, for he knew Mr. 
Lowndes’s handwriting ’again. He opened it Tnecluinically, and a large 
“ read this” directed his attention to a xiarticular paragraph. It w^as the 
confession of a Jew w atclunaker, who had jiisjt been executed for burglary ; 
and, among other crimei|,^e statcjl that he was the real murderer of 
Mrs. Hester Malpas, for which a yoOng woman, her niece, had been ex- 
ecuted. He had entered the window by meaji)? of a plank thrown from 
the garden railing to the ca|cment, when wijli,one blow he stunned the 
old lady, who was reading. Mr,. Malp^ wgit no further — the thick 
and blinding tears fell heavily on the paper — h$ coidd not read it aloud, 
hut he put it into his wdfe’s hand, with a broken ejaculation, “ Thank 
God, she was innocent ! ” • , * 

The facts of the Jew committing the murder, and the old lady’s 

niece being hanged, are perfectly true. It happened in Wapping 

some forty years since. 
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It is just three years ago since the Whigs entered the cabinet with 
tlie decided approbation of ninety-nine out of every hundred men in the 
empire. When, in 1832, they were obliged to resign office, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of tlic Peers to the first Reform Bill, they were 
literally borne back to the seatofpow'cr upon the shoulders of the people. 
They have since done wonders in the w^ay of legislation, and in the pre- 
paration of further improvements. Ireland jiacified — the reduction of 
her enormous church establishment actually commenced - -the monopoly 
of the East India Coinjiany overthrowni - the West India slavery abo- 
lished — several obnoxioii» taxes repealed -public ex])cnditure materially 
diminished — great improvements realized, greater still promised, in 
almost every de])artment of the law — inquests going on into the state 
of the corporations, from which wc may expect the most beneficial re- 
sults — these are all, we may truly say, so many titles, on the part of the 
government, to the sincere and lasting gratitude of every person who feels 
a genuine interest in the welfare of the country. 

The difficulties which the Whigs have had to contend against are 
known, in all their extent, only to those who are initiated in the secrets 
of the cabinet. There was hardly any measure of reform which they 
could propose sufficiently extensive to satisfy the growing wishes of the 
pco])lc, or sufficiently limited to disarm fhe hostility of the Peers. While 
the Radicals taunted them with making sacrifices of ])riiiciplc to the 
Upper House, that House itself characterised them as traitors to the 
crown and the constitution. Amongst themselves, it is well known that 
the elements of dissension exist in some foipc. As far as the property 
of the church is concerned, Mr. Stanley" is aTor\' of the old school. Lord 
Durham, to whose manly understanding and political courage wx owt, 
in a great measure, the reform statute, quitted the cabinet under the 
pretext of ill health, but really because his views of church reform could 
never be reconciled wdtli tliose of Mr. Stanley. Earl Grey has had the 
good fortune, by giving w ay upon some points, and by postponing others, 
to keep the ministry together, and to that fine Fabian policy liy which 
liis counsels have been iTis])irod, wc are indebted principally for all the 
conquests which the people have yet won from the aristocracy. Clom- 
pelled, however, to preserve, as much as possible, a middle course be- 
tween tlie extreme ])arties on each side, the Whigs may, on some nitimen- 
tous occasion — probably the taxes, or the reform of the English church — 
he placed apparently in the wrong by both, so as to bring tlicir power 
into the hazard of a sudden but irrecoverable termination. 

Tlie resistance that has been recently offered to the collection of the 
assessed taxes points to some of the numerous difficulties, which must 
seriously embarrass the government at no distant period. It is obvious 
that these taxes must be altogether repealed, for the couiftry will not 
continue to pay them. The agricultural interest will next demand, and 
with equal reason and force, the total removal of the malt tax. If the 


* We feel ourselves bound to lay before the public these remarks, from the pen 
of a very able correspondent. They will afford matter for seriou-s reflection, even 
to those who may not fully subscribe to the opinions of the writer. 
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j)iiblic establisliirieiits be preserved on their present scale ; that is to sa}^, 
if the royal family are to be maintained at the expense of half a million 
])cr annum — if pensions to the amount of another half million are still 
to be paid — if seven millions and a half are to be raised for the use of 
tlie army, and nearly six millions for that of the navy — and above all, 
if twenty-seven millions are to be created annually for the purpose of 
discharging the interest of the national debt — we should be glad to know 
whence the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to obtain funds adequate 
for those difl’erent claims, if he be obliged to relinquish the two classes 
of impost above mentioned ? It is said that he must propose a property 
tax. A ])ropcrty tax ! Who is there that does not remember the indig- 
nant eloquence with which a revenue of that description was attacked at> 
the close of the late war? It may as well be ]iroclaimcd at once, for it 
iwS the conclusion to which tlie country will eventually come, tliat a lax 
which will convert cveiy collector into a spy — which will compel the 
gentleman of estate, and the merchant of capital, aiul the professional 
man even of limited j)ractice, to disclose the actual net amount of his 
inemne to the state, — will never again be tolerated in England. Perlia])s, 
indeed, if a ])owerful enemy were sailing up the C’hannel, our fleets 
having been ])rcviously swept from the seas — if our wives and daughters 
were threatened w'ith pollution — our sacred homes })ut in danger of 
being levelled to the earth — our temples ovcrlurucd — our lroo])s hving in 
despair from the front of countless hosts flushed w ith trium])h — perhaps, 
iu such a case as this, our rent-rolls, our debentures, our mortgages, our 
books of fees, our incumbrances, and our gains, would be laid open with- 
out licsitation to the world; but no state of circumstances much short 
of this would ever reconcile the country to a i)r()pcrty-tax. Modify it as 
the ministers may — hedi^e it round as they can w'ith all ])OEsil)le safe- 
guards for the persomal liberty of the subject, still it must always be of 
an inquisitorial character, and therefore in dccidctl o])positiou not only 
to the feeling of the times, but to the genius of the constitution. 

WJiat then, it remains to he asked, will the Ministers do? What can 
they do ? A property tax will deprive them of thcsii])poit of the country 
gentlemen and the ca])italists, who will very justly look iqam it as nothing 
more or less than a eonriscation of their revenues for the bcnclit of the 
lower classes. The lower classes threaten to rise iu oj)eu insurrection 
if the assessed taxes be not abandoned. Is there any party prepared to 
lake into tbeir keeping the helm of the state, who w ill at once disband 
the afmy, annihilate all lumsioiis without exception, appropriate to the 
^uses of the state the whole property of the church, ami reduce the 
official salaries to the American scale? The Radicals say that tliey are 
])rci)arcd to do all this, and even much more. lJut who are the Radicals ? 
Have they any men of real weight and talent amongst them ? 

Tliat a government must s])eedily be formed uf individuals able and 
determined to redeem the country from its increasing difliculties, it 
requires nc^power of divination to foresee. The choice was three years 
ago between the Tories and the Whigs ; before another session elapses, 
the choice must be between the Whigs and those who arc disposed to act 
on Radical princi])lcs, unless Both are pre]mred to surrender the vessel 
of the state to a new ])urty, which has already acquired a considerable 
degree of strength, and is actuated by pretensions of the most formidable 
description. 
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To this party, led by a few vain and ignorant persons of property, 
wlio look npon all our institutions with hatred, and composed of the great 
body of the manufacturing labourers of the kingdom, nothing whatever 
would be sacred. Having just arrived at that stage of educalion where 
presumption begins, and knowledge is dim and defective, they have 
accpiired a general idea, that, as long as they continue to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, so long they shall be in a degraded 
situation. They have read, in some books of ])olitical economy, that 
labour is wealth. This pro])()sition they look to as their polar star. Not 
considering that wealth is really capable of being created only by him 
who, already possessing some capital, applies it to the j)urpose of com- 
])iniiig the exertions of the industrious for his own advantage, these 
visionaries maintain that the labour of each individual ought to be 
oonvcrtilde, like a Bank note, into gold, from whicli ])rcinise they forth- 
w’ith draw the conclusion, that those who labour ought to be the pos- 
sessors of all the land and treasure of the country. 

With a view to carry this doctrine into effect, a plan of extensive 
organization has been already adopted and acted upon in J^ondon and 
the manufacturing districts. Each trade forms a lodge, or class, consisting 
of ten or fifteen individuals; these classes meet we(*kly, and select 
delegates, who assist at provincial lodges, or associations, whicli meet 
every month. These associations have in their hands the complete 
control of all the trades ; they a])point delegates to a general assembly, 
which they call a Congress, which has already met once in Birmingham, 
once in London, and is appointed to hold its next xessoni at Jlarnsley 
about tlie commencement of spring. The members of tins miprrimn in 
imprrio are bound to each other by secret oatJis. Tliey Jiave tlicir 
unstamped new'sjiapcrs, by means of wdiich they communicate with each 
oilier ill every part of the kingdom ; and they contribute to the formation 
of local funds, wliich are made available to their suiiport wdicnever they 
choi)S(‘ to absent themselves from their ordinary oceii])ati()iis. Thus tJie 
iiiacliinery of agitation is nearly ^lerfect, and unless strong measures be 
taken for breaking it up in time, it will enable the weavers and the iiotters 
to dictate laws to the empire. The volcano is not discovered until it 
breaks into a flame, and then the elements of mischief being already in 
full operation, the only chance left to the villagers at the foot of the 
nunnilain, from whose summit the lava rolls its flood, is to Hy from 
their ancient heartlis and tombs to some s])ot beyond the range of the 
eruption. TJie materials in process t)f admixture for the creation of a 
moral voleano may sometimes be detected bcibro tlie.y can be effectually 
combined, as in the present case ; but the affinities must be neutralized 
before they shall have become too jiowerful for external existence. 

It cannot be dissembled that this task — one which must soon be under- 
taken by the legislature, whoever maybe in the cabinet — will l)e attended 
with some difficulty. We may easily repress by force of anns the overt 
manifestations of any prmcij)les which are incompatible wdth social order ; 
but the sedition wliich now walks abroad assumes the garb of speculative 
opinion. It affects to be not disobedient to tJie existing laws, but says 
that they ought all to be repealed. Discussion is free. Meetings are 
held without molestation, in wdiich doctrines of the most subversive 
tendency are inaiutaiiied by argument, and aiiplauded by enthusiastic 
audiences. Those doctrines are rapidly propagated from town to town 
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through the medium of penny journals. The time of action is post- 
poned until the sentiments of the malcontents shall have become 
universal amongst the labouring classes, and then, if no measures of 
counteraction shall have been previously enforced, we shall certainly 
behold every mill, loom and steam-engine in the country stopped in one 
day by a simultaneous act of the whole body, in confonnitywith a decree 
of congress. 

Now this will not be insurrection ; it will be simply passive resistance. 
The men may remain at leisure : there is and can be no law to compel 
them to work against their will. They may walk the streets or fields 
with their arms folded. They will wear no sw^ords, carry no muskets, 
assemble no train of artillery, seize upon no fortified places. They will 
present no column for an army to attack, no multitude for the Riot Act 
to disperse. They merely abstain, when their funds are sufficient, from 
going to w'ork for one week, or one month, throughout the three king- 
<loins; — and what happens in consequence 1* Rills arc dishonoured — 
the Gazette teems wdtli bankru])tcies — capital is destroyed — the revenue 
fails — the system of government falls into confusion — and every link in 
the chain wliich binds society together is broken in a moment by this 
inert conaj)iiacy of the poor against tlie ricli. "J’Jie Trades’ Unions have, 
in some places, already offered to take into tlieir own hands the establish- 
ments of two or three inannfactiircrs, whom they actually drove out of 
the ncigIil)ourIi()od by combinations. Should the day <)f general distress 
arrive, to which they look forward as the era of their felicity, they hope 
that tliey may be enabled to purchase, at a dp})reciated price, the aban- 
doned factories, and mines, and fields; and that then labour shall indeed 
be wealth, in tlie <jiily mcanitig which, according to their views, ought to 
attach to tiiat phrase. 

But is there any reasonable objection, it may be asked, to a labourer 
becoming a capitalist if he can ? Certainly no objection that we know' 
of. No country has ])roduced more animating instances of industrious 
poor men winning their way to great opulence, and even to ])()litical 
infiuence, than England. Such events occur every day before our own 
eyes ; and there arc very few things of which we ought, as a nation, to 
be more i)roud, than of the existence amongst us of a numerous class of 
self-elevuted iinlividuals, who arc not ashamed to call themselves ple- 
beians, and whose riches very frequently throw llic snmi)tuousncss of the 
ancient aristocracy into the shade. But when wx are desired to carry 
this doctrine farther, and to admit as just and reasonable the pretensions 
of those who say that, because they labour, therefore they ought, /// a 
mass\ to Ijecoine the proprietors of all the factories, as well as of the 
capitals by means of which the factories have been erected and hitherto 
maintained, we answer, without hesitation, that such a demand is a 
menace of universal plunder, and that it ought to be met with all the 
])ower of resistance which society can bring against it. 

The objects of these Unionists might he rendered less ridiculous in 
theory, and less mischievous in practice, if it could be shown that it is 
possible for an unlimited number of partners, composed of all the mem- 
bers of a trade, to carry on business for their common benefit, even for 
a single month. Supposing that they had already accumulated a fund 
adequate for the maintenance of a large manufactory, still they must 
in'ork, in order to render their capital productive. But when the season 
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of dull sales arrives; when, by the competition of foreign or other 
markets, their cloths or their hardware are low'^red in price; when 
vicissitudes — too frequent in all trades — occur, and the capital is con- 
sumed in wages, — what, then, would become of the thirty thousand 
members of the independent union i* Wcmld perfect harmony preside 
over their commercial operations ?— would they be sure of receiving even 
a (jiiarter of the wages to which they now objer.t ? 

We remember lately to have read, in one of the operative journals, a 
speech of a journeyman ])rinter, who proclaimed himself and bis fello\v- 
compositors to be the real sources of all knowledge. “ We are the per- 
sons,” said he, “ who find the words by means of which knowledge is 
communicated.” But Avhiit would the types be in his hands if he had 
not before him the manuscript of the autlior ? To wliat use could he 
convert his time, if his einj)loyer had not found the very types which it 
is his business to arrange i* Who coiibl pey liim his wages, if there 
were no pa]>er to receive inqnessions from tliose ty])es, no bookseller to 
distribute tlic folded sheets, in the shape of books, to tlie public, or no 
])ublic to buy them i’ Nevcrtheles-s, the compositors are just as much 
the sources of all knowledge, as the operatives are the ])rodncer8 of 
Avealth. They arc a i){irt of tlie instrumentality by Avliich wealth is 
created, undoubtedly ; hut they are a cry far from lunug the whole. Each 
assists, in his dcjjaituient, to the aceomplislnnent of the object in,vicw ; 
each is necessary and useful in bis sphere. Hut let all the oj)erative8 
in the kingdom combine to Avork only for themsehTs and l)y themselves, 
and they A\dll soon discover the fallacy of the absurd theories which at 
present a])])ear to their eyes (*h)the(l in all tlic fasciualhms of novelty. 

“ The happiness and hanuoiu’^ of mankind,” says a Unionist of 
Yeovil, render ir necessaiy that the great body oi the Avorking people. 
ihoulil be «)Avners of house and land. Justice requires this, that those 
^Avhu build tlie bouses and l ultivate the soil should budd houses for tliem- 
scKes, and raise the ■|)roducc ol this soil, and then labour lor their oirn 
imjoijmrnty ratlier than for the enjoyment of others- -a numerically in- 
considerable niinuritv.” Inlliesetwo sentences, the whole doctrine ol 
the Trades’ ITuions mav be said to be comprised, so far as their imme- 
diate objects are coiicenie<l. It coulemjdates a state of AAild nature, in 
which no such thing as the rigJit of j)n>perty is known. It leads the 
operatives to siqipoM* tliat they AAouh^bc justitied, simply by the title of 
labour, in taking ]losse^siou o*t the houses w’hich they assist in building, 
and of the fields which they lielp to culti\ate. But siqiposc that species 
of title to he established by force, or by law, how hmg would the new 
occupant remain in possession ol his aequisilions ? W by, exactly as 
long as he woidd be able to maintain it by sujicrioriiy of physical 
]»ovver. The moment he should receive assistance from the mason and 
the reaper, his title Avoiild be transferred to them, and they Avould liave, 
in every res[)ect, as good a right as himself to his habitation and his 
land. Is there any man in liis sohtM* senses who can imagine, that social 
or individual happiness could exist for a Aveek under such a system of 
per])etual ejectment as this ? 

“ Far different,” saAs another of these Unionists, from the paltry 
objects of all former combinations is that now aimed at by tlie congress 
of delegates. Their reports show' that an entire change in society, — a 
change amounting to a complete subversion of the existing order of the 
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world, — is contemplated by the workinej classes. They aspire to be at 
the top instead of the bottom of society !” This is language which could 
not have been uttered, unless the writer felt that he had a mass of Union- 
ists behind him, prepared to carry liis declamations into practice, if they 
can. The first revolution of France was prompted by a desire of uni- 
versal equality. Every man aspired to be on a level with his neighbour ; 
all were to be citizens of the republic ; and talent alone was allowed to 
create any distinction. But the Unionists of England entertain the ho])e 
of becoming the absolute rulers of the other sections of the community. 
It is not equality which they want, but positive superiority. They must 
enjoy all the wealth of the country; and those who are now in affluent 
or easy circumstances must become Helots under the new order of things. 
These announcements are the open commencement of a Servile war, 
which it is the duty of cvoiy honest man to meet at once with the most 
vigorous determination. No doctrines half so pernicious as these W'cre 
propagated in Ireland, when that country was placed under a system of 
military coercion. 

But w'c must not stop here. It is manifest, beyond all doubt, tliat our 
operative classes are conij)lctcly demoralized; that they have lost all 
sense of religion, of honesty, aiid fair dealing ; and that if they be per- 
mitted to proceed for a few years more in tlic habits which they have 
now accjuired, they will destroy the foundations of our national industry. 
They must he compelled to send their childicn to well-regulated schools. 

• The lime has anhed wlien, if we n‘ally desire to secure the j)cace and 
prosperity of the country, we must adopt and enforce a universal system 
of education. The press has now hceome so active in every town and 
village of the empire, that wc can erect no de fences against the promul- 
gation of the most unblushing immorality, unless tlic eountiy take into 
its own hands the care of training uj) in sound i)rinci2)Ics the rising 
generations. ^ 

Ferhajrs, also, it may be found, iqron calm reflection, that the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing labourers is susceptible of some improvements, 
likely to be hciiehcial as wtU to themselves as to those by whom they 
are employed. We think that they onglit, for instance, to possess the 
elective franchise to any extent which may be really consistent with a 
discreet use of that valuable irrivilcgc. This would render them more 
respectable members of society, would impose on them a degree of 
rcsi»onsibility w'hicli would oblige tlicm to look to their characters. It 
w'oidd tend, moreover, to remove some of those social barriers that sepa- 
rate our population too much into castes, and wdiich arc always productive 
of evil, by awakening a feeling of disdain on one side, and of hatred 
on the other. It is in vain to disguise tlie fact, that, since the conclu- 
sion of the late w^ar, men’s minds, not only in this country, but through- 
out Europe, liavc been in a state of ferment ]>ortcntous of importani 
modifications in the wliole frame of society. The changes which have 
taken jdace in France and Belgium are tlie results of the power of po- 
pular opinion. The movements which have occurred in Spain, Naples, 
the Roman States, Germany, and Poland, have been subdued by artillery ; 
but the matches are kept lighted, the guns remain pointed ai their last 
level, from a consciousness, on the ])art of the victors, that the battle 
must again be fought. They hnil that the two great principles, — govern- 
ment by force — government by opinion, — are committed in a conflict 
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which can acknowledge no compromise. With us, the lat^h|ms ob- 
tained (he^scendant \ whence it has become impracticable 
nistry to rmain long in office, unless they resolve uniformly 
impulse wnick is given them by the general sentiment of the couM|^H|t 

The pam]}hlet lately put together by the different departments ofn^^T 
state has run through eight editions within a few months. It has been 
eulogized in the leading newspajiers, and made the text of much elo- 
quent oratory, by official dependents*, in several ])arts of the country. No 
honourable and candid man can read that production without confessing, 
that it exhibits a very plausible, and even a substantial, case in favour 
of the present Cabinet. But arc the Ministers, in point of fact, popular ? 
Threje years ago, the Lord Mayor’s festival was postponed, because the 
Duke of Wellington durst not venture to go to Guildhall : on the ninth 
of last month, bis health was drank in the same hall wdth a burst of 
enthusiasm which threw that of the Lord Chancellor and of the Presi- 
dent of the Council into the shade. Was it the intention of the citizens 
of London to express, in this manner, their admiration for the political 
principles of the Duke ? Not at all. It was but a decent mode of repre- 
hending Lord Grey. 

We admire Lord Grey as much as the most devoted of his followers, 
and we feel sincerely grateful to his government for all the solid benefits 
which it has conferred on tlie country ; at the same time, we cannot but 
perceive that his Cabinet is scarcely possessed of the vigour which the 
times re(|uire. Neither in boldness of decision, nor in energy of con- 
ception, do they keep ])acc with the spirit of universal amelioration which 
characterizes the day. The ideas of government which the Unionists 
entertain arc extravagant ; and, if attem})ted to be carried into execu- 
tion, must be resisted. But they arc undoubtedly mingled with some 
elements which, sooner or later, will assume a tangible and practical 
form, though they may not be strongly developed in any investigation to 
whicli they can at present be subjected. The Unionists are misled, by 
selfish views, to the adoption of extreme doctrines, which will speedily 
he destroyed ; but something will have been gained in the mean time. 
Some principles may be met with by an active Ministry on the way, 
wliicli may i)reparc the world for the more equal distribution of wealth, 
destined eventually to exist in all civilized communities. The certain 
failure that awaits the violent and subversive notions wdiich now prevail, 
will accelerate the progress of sounder notions in everything that relates 
to religion, morality, and legislation. Thus the coral insects arc 
busily engaged in raising from the deep a series of edifices which, in 
time, become their own tombs : hut the additions of each generation 
remain ; the work rises higher and higher, until it reaches the surface 
of the waves, where it detains a variety of floating materials, until, at 
length, it shuts out the waters as the bulwark of a new continent. 

M. M. 
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SIMON TECHY. 

A CHARACTER. 

'i HERE are many thin-skinned people in the world : hut Simon Techy 
seemed to have no skin at all. Every person alive is vulnerable at 
some one point or another : a cuticle of the texture of parchment has a 
tender place somewficrc, which will fjuiver at a breath ; but Techy was 
sensitive all over ; and as for a cuticle, it was as if Nature had left 
him unprovided with any such garment, and sent him to walk about the 
world in his cutis. He would wince at an accidental word or look, 
which might mean nothing, as though you had tickled him with the tip 
of a red-hot poker. You were never safe with him ; he seldom parted 
from you without leaving an impression on your mind that you had given 
him pain or offence, though wondering ^^hat about ; and, be as cau- 
tious in your conduct towards him as you could, fifty to one you had 
done so. Address him as “ Techy,” he would coinjdain that it was to 
mark his inferiority, av a tradesman ^ that you addressed him so familiarly. 
Call him “ Sir,” he could at once “ sec through this sort of rnock- 
respect.” Say to him, in passing, “ How d’ye do, Mr. Techy ?” and 
within an hour he w'ould write you a long h ttcr, complaining of your 
very marked coldness, and rcfjuestiug you would inform him what he 
had done to deserve it. Indeed, tlic very effort to ])lca8C him, or to 
avoid the opposite conseciuciice, would not unfrcquently provoke Ids 
diB])lca6iirc. lie was not quite so dull (he would tell you) as to be 
insensible to the rebuke ; yet he really did not know why iui w as to be 
treated with such ruNCTiuous consideratjon. However, he was not 
offended — not in the least ; on the contrary, he thanked^ you for the 
LKssoN ; and when he had iiuly pro kited by it he trusted he should 
he allowed to renno his intercourse with ytui, — but u))on easier i(rrms\ 
Till then, be thought it best for both ])artics that he should decline, &c. 
&c. — And all this he woidd utter (as a printer would say) in italics and 
small capitals. Not only w as the whole human race — men, women, and 
children — continually and purposely, as he fancied, treading upon the 
toes of his dignity, or (to use his own favourite phrase) “ the proper 
respect which he entertained for himself;” — the brute, creation, nay, the 
very elements, seemed, to him, in league to treat him discourteously. No 
dog barked, not a cat mewed, at his approach, but hud some oflensivc 
motive for the act : a sudden shower of rain w as a jiremeditated insult ; 
a north-cast wind a gross personal affront. He has even been known 
to sulk with his fire ; and to sit for a whole evejiing in the cold, because 
it resisted his first two or three iiisiuuatiug attempts to rouse it into 'a 
blaze with the poker : “ To any one but me,” he would mutter, “ this 
would hot have happened.” 

Simon Techy had been (“ 1 am afraid of this gunpowder Percy 

though he he dead.”) However, since he is no longer of this world, I 
will venture to utter the word, although I do so at the risk of causing 
him to turn in his coffin. Simon Techy had been — a tradesman ; but 
his trade being that of a printseller hi an e-\tensive way, it led him into 
an intimacy with most of the eminent artists and virtuosi of his time, 
^nd, generally, introduced him to a higher grade of society than shop- 
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keepers of many other descriptions can aspire to. For a man tehipered as 
he was, and one whose mind W’as not sufficiently ballasted with good 
sense, (as may be inferred from his character,) this was perhaps ati un- 
lucky circumstance : it placed him in a false position. Being a shop- 
keeper, he was not, in one particular acceptation of the term, a gentle- 
man ; and as the occasional associate of gentlemen, he was above being 
looked upon as a tradesman. He reminded one, in hu way, of Moli^rc’s 
Monsieur Jourdain : he was not a print-5£?///*r ; he was only so generous as 
to make presents of fine engravings to his friends and the public, whilst 
the public and his friends w ere so liberal as to make him presents of money 
in return for them. He never alluded to his business except through some 
such mollifying circumlocution, as “ the particular occupation in which 1 
happen to be engaged he (tailed his shoj) an office, his customers clients, 
his clerk a secretary, his slienmen his dcjnitics, and his errand-boy a 
messenger. By degrees he grew rich, and more than in proportion with 
his \ijpulth his self-import aiicc increased. At his outset in the business, 
in which lie succeeded his uncle, his spacious window exhibited a large 
number of choice engravings, and yon walked from the street directly 
into his shop, (fradually the window was diminished in size, and fewer 
prints were jiaraded ; till, at length, a passage W'ith an inner door was 
constructed, which door, alwiiys closed, was oniainenteil with a large 
brass ])latc, bearing the word Office ; and the once well-stocked window 
now gave “ the world assurance of a” print-sliop, by only one print of 
Cleorgc the Third on horseback, (for it w^as in the days of that good 
king that Mr. Techy flourished,) and tliis was surrounded with ganze 
blinds. Even this very faint “smell of the shoji” was too exciting for 
poor Simon’s nerves, and, after a time, he consulted a friend njion the 
possibility of Inventing some mode of suppressing it. He talked long, 
and in a roundabout style, (as a man does wlio, having mystified his own 
understanding, tries to do the same by his auditors!) about his being 
“ not exactly what you would call a shoj)-kec]»er,” and his shop beiug 
“ not altogether what is called a sho]) and concluded wdth — “ And, 
now, what would you recommend me to do with that window of mine to 
prevent the public supposing that T kcej) a mere print-sliop ?” 

“ Nothing in the w'orld easier,” laughingly rejilied Jiis friend ; “ re- 
move George the Third, and exhibit some soap and candles in his place, 
and, instead of a print-shop, the devil himself would never guess it to be 
anything but a tallow-chandler’s.” 

“ O, that’s ifour opinion, Sir, is it?” said Simon ; and away he went. 

The next morning his friend, wdio w^as also one of his most valuable 
rlicntSy received his l)ill, or, as Techy termed it, “ a memorandum of the 
mutual transactions between them,” inclosed in a letter consisting of 
seven closely-written pages — for thin-skinned pco])le are prone to indulge 
in the waiting of what they consider to be /me letters on any the slightest 
presumed cause of oUeiicc. In four diflerent places in his dignified 
epistle, and in as many various forms of phrase, did Techy complain 
that, “ Did you not, Sir, owing to the occupation in which I am for the 
present for tlw present only) engaged, consider me. Sir, t'ls your 
inferior in society, you never, Sir, would have ventured,” &c. ; — five times 
did he assure his friend that his “ dignity as a man, and that respect which 
every man {whatever y Sir, may be his station in life) is bound to en- 
tertain for himself,’’ rendered it imperatively necessary that all inter- 
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course between them must then, and there, and for ever cease ; and in 
these emphatic words did lie conclude : — “ And now, Sir, I am willing 
to throw myself upon the opinion of the universe, and to stand or fall by 
its decision, whether, Sir, the annals of the intercourse between man 
and man, from time immemorial, can furnish another instance. Sir, of so 
unpardonable ai\af&ont being put by one gentleman upon another^ (and 
allow me to say. Sir, that notwithstanding the occupation in which I 
happen to be engaged, I consider myself as such) — as your advising soap 
and caudles to be exhibited in the windows of. Sir, your very obedient, 
&c.” 

But Mr. Techy took nothing by his motion. A few hours after this 
magnificent explosion of offended dignity, I chanced to be in his offiee. 
His countenance, which was always more or less tinged with a bilious 
hue, was, upon this occasion (doubtless from the excessive irritation of 
the [ill]humours) as yellow as a guinea. ^ 

You appear to be indisposed,’* said I. 

Indisposed, Sir !” exclaimed he, at the same time twitching his shirt 
collar, and twisting his cravat; “indisposed! that’s very odd — very! 
Pray — allow me — p'ay allow me to ask, do you mean anything by that 
question ?” 

“ I mean exactly what 1 say. 1 may be mistaken ; but you ap])ear 
to be a little indisposed; to be suffering a little from a bilious attack.” 

“Bilious! Now, really, if I didn’t well know that you wouldn’t 

wilfully affront me, I should fancy that No, Sir, I know how to 

resent any attack upon my dignity as a man ; hut that once done^ 1 
never suffer it to worry me — to prey upon my temper ; in short, to cxeUe 
my hile^ as you would insinuate.” 

“ Indeed I meant to insinuate nothing.” 

“ Come, come, my dear Sir, you know what I allude to. You have 
heard — you must have heard — it must he the town-talk by this time — 
all London must be ringing with it. Me bilious ! It was a letter to 
make som€hody\o6k bilious, 1 admit; though not exactly me. However, 
he brought it upon himself, and has nobody but himself to thank for 
whatever its effects upon him may be.” 

“ You are speaking to me in riddles. 1 don’t understand a word of 
all you have been saying.” 

“ No ! Indeed ! O, then. I’ll tell you the whole story, and read you 
my letter. You may then give me your opinion.” Hereupon he told his 
story about nothing with such extraordinary gravity, and at so uncon- 
scionable a length, that I nearly fell aslecj) under the ojieration ; and, 
that ended, he read his letter with an air of such ludicrous importance 
— looking at me whenever he came to any point which he considered to 
be overwhelmingly powerful, or as if each sentence had been a thun- 
derbolt hurled at his offender’s head — that it was with great difficulty 
I could refrain from laughing outright. 

“ And now that the thing is done,” said he, as he folded up the 
hrouillon of his terrible epistle — (accompanying his words with a sigh 


* Some one remarking to Major O’D-— — that a mutual friend of theirs was 
looking as yellow as guinea ; “ Is it a guinea he is looking like ?’* exclaimed 
the Major; you should have seen the poor fellow, as I saw him, in India ; there 
he was looking as yellow as five guineas at least.” 
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and a shake of the head expressive of his regret at having thus remorse- 
lessly annihilated a fellow-creature) — “ and now that the thing is done, 
I wish I had not been quite so severe, for he generally ^ to treat me 

with rexpecL However,’* — and here came another sigh,— “ however, 
his best friends will admit that, as I said before, he brought it upon 
himself. Yet I wonder he has not sent me an answer ! Some sort of an 
excuse he must make ; don’t you think so ?” 

Before I had time to reply. Colonel S the party in question, 

entered the jdace : much to the astonishment, and no little to the disap- 
pointment of Simon Techy, who, by this visit, was deprived of a written 
reply, which w'ould infallibly have provoked a rejoinder, and, perhaps, led 
to a protracted paper- war : — a mode of hostility in which he, like most 
thin-skinned peo])le, took especial delight. 

The Colonel shook me b\ the hand, nodded good-humouredly to 
Techy, deliberately drew a huge letter from his pocket, and laughed. 
Techy, who had 'Irawn himself up at the rate of fifteen inches to the 
foot, and put on an awfiilly-pompous look, (w^hich, by-the-by, it was 
hardly ])ossible to behold and yet maintain one’s gravity,) was utterly 
disconcerted by this unexpected movement of the Colonel’s : it entirely 
deranged his plan of battle. 

Really, Sir,” stammered Simon, “ really — aw — this unexpected — 
aw- — T — aw — under the — aw — circumstances — aw ” 

During this time Colonel S had quietly torn the letter into 

quarters, and (not thrcnim it, but) let it drop into the fire.” 

“ My dear Mr. Techy,” said he, addressing, with imperturbable good 
humour, his would-have-bccn adversary, “ that is the only notice I 
shall take of your very — very ill-considered letter. Any one less your 
friend than I am might ha\e used it greatly to your disadvantage. But 
he under no alarm about it : I give you my word I have not sliowm it to 
a living soul ; for yo\i mud know how much the laugh would have been 
against- you had I taken so imfriendly a course — ^besides ” 

Techy now made an inefi’ectual attempt to rally his forces, but the 
Colonel pressctl his advantage. 

** Besides, my dear Mr. Techy, the injury if might hare done you in 
ymtr Intsiness 

The effect of this “ besides” upon Techy "was like that of the last 
charge of the Guards at Waterloo iipon Napoleon: Techy was defeated 
beyond all ho])e of recover)’. There was no need of any more ; yet 
the C-oloncl added, “ As to your hill, which you have sent me, you may, 
if you please, have a cheque for it now ; but as I don’t intend to with- 
draw my custom from yon, it may as well remain till Christmas.” 

These w ords fell unheeded on the ear of Techy, as fall the shouts of 
the multitude on that of the dying criminal. For a week after this en- 
counter, the crest-fallen Simon, upon wdiose dignity the tables had been 
so unexpectedly and nnmcrcifully turned, did not “ show'.” Some re- 
ports went that he had gone into the country ; but it was most generally 
believed that he had taken to his bed with a bilious attack. At about 
the ])eriod of his rc-appcarance, George the Third was deposed from bis 
station in the officowiwdow^ and for his gracious presence was substi- 
tuted a transparent blind bearing the dignified and respectable words, 
Mr. Techy’s Gallery. 

Men who are “above their business,” or, to use a more vulgar phrase, 
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— (and it unfortunately happens that vulgar phrases are sometimes su- 
perlatively expressive,) — who quarrel with their hread-and-butter,’* 
are seldom successful in their vocation. To most of those the bread- 
and-butter is doled out in very thin slices — many of them get none at 
all. The case of Simon was no exception to this rule. ' In proportion 
as the irritation increased to which Mr. Techy’s “ dignity,” and the 

respect which he owed to himself,” rendered him liable, tlie number 
of his clients diminished. This defalcation, wliich his Christmas 
accounts insisted most disres])ectfully ui)on his acknowledging, he 
attributed to unfair competition in the trade, to private malice, to j)ublic 
enmity, to everything, in short, J[)ut its true cause ; till at length “ the 
particular occupation in which he happened to be engaged ” ceasing, 
from want of “ clients,” to an occupation, he sold his gallery,” 
and retired into private life, upon three Inuidrcd a-year, which, luckily 
for him, he possessed, iudependcntly of his sho — that is to say his (yfficc. 

He was now, to all intents and ])urposC8, a gentleman ; for he lived 
upon his means, and had nothing to do. Whether or not, no human 
being ever manifested the sliglitest intention to (lis]>utc his claim to the 
title. His dignity and sclf-rcspect ^Ycrc not likely to he invaded. Yet 
w^as Simon still less at his case than before. His friends were eitlier 
too warm or too cold with him, too distant or too Guniliar, Did you 
give him a friendly nod in passing — he was runr as good as yourself, and 
could not understand why youshouhl not have sto])|)ed to talk with him. 
Did you stop and shake him familiarly by the hand-* ho did not like that 
§ 9 rt of patronage from any one who was y/o?r nr) more than his equal. 

he made a morning call, lie was invited to stay and dine — it was 
an otFensive hint that they thought him not as w'ell able, /an/*, as for- 
merly, to provide himself with a dinner. Was he allowed to depart un- 
invited — there a time wlicii lie should not have been treated Avitli 

such insulting neglect. He unceremoniously refused to dine with Ijord 

R , one of his former “clients,” hceanse the invitation was for 

Sunday : “ He saw through that ; why did his lordship select that par- 
ticular day all days were at his disposal jww : it was evidently in allu- 
sion to his late ‘ occupation,’ and he would not submit to siirli disrespectful 
treatment from the best lord in the land.” In fact, any allusion, inten- 
tional or not, to his“ late occupation,’’ w^as, of all offences, the gravest 
that could be offered to his dignity and sidf-respect. It was dangerous 
to talk about prints in his presence ; and if a few' engravings liap])encd 
to be scattered upon a table in a room w hicli he entered, he had no 
doubt on his mind they had been placed there purposely to remind him 
that he had been a print-seller. 

No one can sit long at ease upon a barrel af gun])ow der. As formerly 
his ill-conditioned spirit had driven his “ clients” from him,' so now did 
it gradually detach from him his friends. One by one they fell from him : 
for th^ task of quarrel and reconciliation, of apoJog}^ and explanation for 
slights and offences which existed nowhere but in Ins own hyper-sensitive 
mind, l>ecame at length too irksome for their endurance. At last he 
quarrelled with me I me, the most inoffensive of heaven’s creatures ! 1 

met him one day in llegcnt-street. “ Mr. Techy,” said I, “you, I dare 
say, can help to decide a wajger for me : it is concerning the age of 
Raphael M or ghen : pray how old ?” 

“ Sir,*’ exclaimed he, with the fierceness of a bantam, “ I understand 
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why I am singled out for this offensive question. Good morning, 

Sir.” 

For the soul of me I could not perceive where lay the offence ; but, 
meeting him the next morning, 1 resolved to request of him a solution of 
the mystery. 

“ My dear Mr. Techy,” said I, “ I give you my word that, when I 
asked you the age of Raj)hael Morghen, I had no idea of offending you : 
but he, being a celebrated engraver, I thought 3 ^ou were the most likely 
person to—” 

“ Sir,’* he replied, (and as he spoke his yellow face reddened, and his 
head seemed to be growing out and away from his shoulders with indig- 
nation,) — “ Sir, this is adding insult to injury.” 

From that instant I never saw him more. 

But soon an anVoiit was to be put upon him for which no apology 
would be offered. He had eaten voraciously of a sour gooseberry pudding. 
At tw») o’chxiii on the following morning be was taken violently ill, and, 
before ten, Simon Techy was no more ! His last faint words were — “ We 
must, all die --I am resigned to my fate — but it is very humiliating — 
to one’s dignity and self-resjiect — to be taken off — wdthont reasonable uo- 
ti(ie — and — by so undignitieAl a thing, too, as a gooseberry dumpling I” ^ 


STANZAS. 

I KNOW it is not made to last. 

The dream which liaiints my soul ; 

The sliadow even now is cast 
AVbicli soon will wrap the whole. 

Ah ! waking dreams that mock the day 
Have other end than those, 

Wliicli come beneath the moonlight ray. 
And charm the eyes they close. 

The vision colouring the night 
'Mid bloom and brightness wakes, 

Vanished by morning's cheerful light. 
Which gladdens while it lireaks. 

But dreams which fix the waking eye 
With deeper spells than sleep, 

AVhen hours unnoted pass us by. 

From such we wake and weep. 

We wake, — hut not to sleep again ; 

The heart has lost its youth, — 

The morning light which wakes us then. 
Calm, cold, and stern, is Truth. 

1 know all this, and yet I yield 
My spirit to the snare. 

And gather flowers upon the field. 
Though Woe and Fate are there. 

The maid divine, who bound her wreath 
On Etna’s fatal plain. 

Knew not the foe that lurked beneath 
The summer-dad domain. 
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But I — I read my doom aright, 

1 snatch a few glad hours, 

Then where will be the past delight — 

And where my gathered flowers ? 

Gone — gone for ever! let them go ; 

The present is tny meed — 

Aye let mo w'orship, ere I Icnow 
The falsehood of my creed. 

The time may come — they say it must — 

When thou, my idol now, 

Like all we treasure and we trust, 

Will mock the \ olive vow. 

And when the temple's on the ground — 

The altar overthrown— 

Too late the bitter monirs found, — 

The folly was our own. 

It matters not, my heart is full 
With present hopes and fears. 

The future cannot cpiite annul — 

Let tlicm bo bought by tears. 

Though sorrow, disbelief, and blame 
May load the fallen shrine ; 

To think that onee if bore thy name 
Will make it still divine. 

And such it was — for it was love's; 

And loM! its hea\en brings. 

And IVorn life's daily path removes 
All other meaner things : 

And calls from out the common heart 
Its music, and its fire ; 

Like that the early hours im])art 
To Memnon’s sculptured lyre. 

A touch of light — a tone of song — 

Tlie sweet enchantment's o'er ; 

The thrilling heart and lute ere long 
Confess the spell no more. 

The music from the heart is gone ; 

The light has left the sky ; 

And time again flows calmly on. 

The haunted hour past by. 

And thus with love the charmed earth 
Grows actual, cold, and drear ; 

111 it that sweet phantasy was worth 
All else most precious here. 

'Mid the dark web that life must weave, 

'Twill linger in the mind 
As angels spread their wings, yet leave 
The trace of heaven behind. 

Ah ! let the heart that worships thee 
Hy every change be proved; 

Its dearest memory will he 
To know that once it loved. L. E. L. 
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Incendiarism — Black Neckcloths — Steam — Snicidos — Autumnal Gaieties — Melton 
^ — National Gallery. 

‘ Incendiarism. — One of the most rcinaTkable features of the past 
month has been the siuldcn and simultaneous reappearance of incendi- 
arism; no longer ^confined to any particular county or district, fires 
have been blazing at once in the maritime and inland divisions of the 
kingdom. It has been remarked, — and the coincidjite is certainly 
A'cry strange, — that these acts of outrage and villany are generally pre- 
ceded and accompanied by 'similar atrocities upon the continent of 
Europe, and even in remoter ])arts of the worid. 

Is it part of a great and general system of warfare upon property ? — 
have the ramifications <»f revolutionary principles spread so far andw'ido 
over the face of the earth ? In England, at all events, it is clear that 
tlic re.sult of such crimes must he anything hut favourable to the class 
of pcojde in which we must naturally look for the criminals. Burning 
wlieat-ricks, with a view to make com cheap, is much like the Irish 
plan (d* dcstniying the notes of a country banker who had become iinpo- 
])ular. That tliis is not the object, is clear from the fact that in almost 
all the casi s wliicli have come to the public eye, the neighbours of the 
sufferers, even of tht hnmblest classes, have been most assiduous in 
endeavouring lo extinguish the flames. 

We consider it a political jiroblciu, (liid the sooner it is solved tlic 
better for the farmer. A discovery of tlie principle upon which these 
iniquities arc committed, and tlie detection of the incendiaries, would he 
a better object to keep in viinv than a senseless resistance to the pa) ment 
c)f taxes, wliieh are absolutely necessary to the support of the country. 
"J"he distress of the sherifl’s officer is light by com])arison with the fn*rl 
facias of the incendiarv. 


HB>lack Neckci oTiis.— The funds are looked upon in England as the 
national ])nlse. By the indications which they afford, the financial 
health of the country is judged and determined, and the jirice of stocks 
b( comes the criterion In which the quidnimrs regulate their political 
opinions of ])assing events. In the fashionable world we apprehend the 
juice of .y/or/u is likely to decline very ronsidcrably— strong symptoms 
of w’hat is called in ’Cihan^-alley a hachrardatiov will s])eedily exhil)it 
iheiiiselvcsijfciu^x^ucnc^JP^hc indignity which was recently oflexed to 
rfiijuettr at tlie Mvilion atjBrighloii, and tlic indignation wliiA kiL^ 
lowed tlie attempt. " 

On the occasion ofajiarty recently given by their Majesties, in honour 
of the hirth-day of her Royal Highness Princess Augusta, several of the 
gayest among the tdifr of the circle made their ajipcarance in black 
neckcloths--.v/oc/vv. Till that evening no objection had been taken to 
the colour of the article; and those who wore them recollecting that 
the late King not only admitted the costume, but set the fashion 
himself, flattered themselves that they were “ doing the thing ” in the 


best possible style; but no, they were refused admission to the royal 
])rcscncc until they had discarded the offensive black, and assumed the 
purer wdiite. ^ — 
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This is a sad affair, because the probability is that the royal veto will 
produce the inuch-to-be-lainented explosion of black neckcloths ; — not 
that the portion of society admitted to the royal parties is in itself suf- 
ficiently larj^e to run down a fashion so desirable and so generally be- 
coming ; but because all tlie pretenders, who never arc permitted to see 
more than the outsides of palaces, will think it necessary to adopt the 
court regulation, in order to make the unwary believe that they are 
compelled to do so by their constant admission into the “ circle.” In 
this case, as wg^before said, the price of stocks will, most assuredly, 
come down. 

Steam. — ^We last month noticed the extraordinary strides which 
steam and iron were making in the reduction, as far as time is con- 
cerned, of the distances between certain given ])oints. The idea of start- 
ing from London to breakfast at Stoney Stratford, and lunch at Bir- 
mingham, sounds preposterous, — but, if the projected railway succeed, 
such may be the fact. During the last w^ek or two a circumstance has 
occurred which veiy^ effectually prepares the mind for the realization of 
these a])parcntly visionary results ; — a coacl!, drawn in the natural, old- 
fashioned manner by horses, called the Royal Telegraph, has been 
established, wdiich runs between London and Manchester, a distance of 
186 miles, in eighteen hours: it leaves London at live in the morning, 
— late enough to take, except upon certain occasions during the sitting 
of Parliament, the newspapers of the flay, — and readies Manchester a 
little before eleven o’clock at night. This, wc believe, tf> exceed anything 
on record as public travelling : but Mr. Walker, of Mitchclgrove, is, w'e 
understand, making arrangements with his new Brighton coach to j)cr- 
fonn the distance lietween that place and the metropolis in four hours 
and a half regularly. This diminution of the cxj)enditurc of time in 
these journeys is not effected by furious driving or fast galloping, but by 
maintaining a regular ])acc, which, from its c\enness and regularity, 
does not give the tra\ellcr the idea either of its gieat rate oi 
least apprehension of danger. To be sure, our grand fatlicrs, who^ 
a fortnight to get from Kdinburgli to London, and a week to overed 
the distance fnUn York, would wonder, if they could peep into the world, 
to see the changes even yet in ])rogTess ; but perhaps most of all Avould 
they marvel, at ordinary coaches, made of the same materials, (and 
drawn by the same sort of animals) as those into which they never 
stepped for a progress without making their wills and taking an affec- 
tion^ leave of their anxious families. 

^^Tsuicides. — W e have had occasion to observe that the crime of suicide 
has prevailed during the past month in a degree beyond that which is 
])roverbially assigned to November. Some of the cases which have oc- 
curred have been marked by circumstances of pecidiar interest. 

One, that in which the sufferer, who was, however, declared l)y the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury, to have died from natural disease, accelerated 
by the excitement under which he laboured, — we mean tlie case of Mr. 
Tuffnell, — appears to us a particularly melancholy one. The female 
servant of a friend of his had been charged by her mistress with robbery, 
in conjunction with a most respectable tradesman at the west end of the 
town. The grand jury threw out the bill as against jeweller, and 
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the petit jury acquitted the servant. The effect produced upon the mind 
of Mr. Tuffnell by the course which the evidence and cross-examination 
upon the trial took, was an irritation which, in the first instance, in- 
duced an attack upon his own life, and eventually caused his death by an 
accession of a natural disorder. 

The other case is that in wiiich two lives have been lost. Miss Watts, 
the amiable and accomplished daughter of Mr. Watts, the proprietor 
of a boarding school, called “ Byfield-IIouse,” at Barnes, and niece to 
the popular author of the same name, had been unfortunate enough to 
attract the attention and unconsciously gain the affections of a M. 
Dumas, the French assistant in her father’s academy. Finding his 
passion not reciprocated, the agitated young man took the rasli and 
unjustifiable measure of concealing hinj self behind the door of the young 
lacly’s sleeping-room, and the moment she entered the apartment, having 
taken an aff(*ctionaie leave ot her family for the night, he rushed out 
with a razor in his hand, announcing a resolution to destroy himself if 
she continued indiflerent to his addresses. 

The alarm which the unexpected and temfic spectacle excited in the 
mind of the young lady pnaUiced the most lamentable cousecpienceB. 
Dumas was secured, tand Mrs. Watts slept with her daughter during the 
niglit. The mischief, however, had been done. In the terror of the 
moment, and perhaps with an idea of overcoming the dreadful sensations 
she ev})erienccd, she had swallowed a large quantity of Eau de Cologne, 
and the irritation caused by this powerful drauglit, sii])eraddcd to the 
natural agitation of her mind, caused the death of tlic unfortunate victim 
the following morning. 

In the mean time Dumas had been put under restraint until the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury exonerated him from any implication in the dread- 
ful circumstances. As soon as he^^as at liberty, he juoceeded to an 
inii at Croydon, where he shortly after retired to rest, and in the course 
of the night, having swulhnvcd laudanum in so large a quantity as to 
defeat its intention, he indicted several severe wounds upon himself w'ith 
a razor, and when found in the inoniing he lay weltering in his blood. 

Ilis friends W'erc discovered and sent for, and, after surgical assistance 
had been procured, he was removed to the house of a friend, where, 
however, he had been hut a short lime when he tore the bandages from 
the staunched wounds, and again placed himself in imminent danger. 
It was then decided by the siirgeonin attendance, that such a case would 
be better attended to in an establishment w here constant care and watch- 
fulness, if necessary, were always at hand ; ajid the unfortunate sufferer 
was removed to St. George’s Hospital, wh(Te he again tore off the ban- 
dages, and is, we believe, at this moment in a state w hich jirecludes the 
ho])e of his eventual recovery. 

This is one of the serious romances with which real life abounds, and 
which so frequently form the grouiid-w^ork of domestic tragedies, scarce 
transcended in WTctchcdncss by the most skilful writer of fiction.^ * 

Autumnal Gaieties. — The autumnal festivities for w'hich our cmm- 
try houses in England are so celebrated have not been so general this 
year as usual. The magnificent Chatsworth has been the scene of gaiety 
and splendour, and great preparations were in progress for still more 
extensive entertainments. The increasing indisposition of its noble 
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owner, and the necessity of his removal to another climate, suddenly put 
a step to them, and his Grace, after having taken leave of his Majesty, 
(wdio still refuses his Grace’s resignation,) has quitted England for the 
continent. The Duke of Wellington has had a gay party at Walmer; 
and the Marquis of Salisbury has been keeping open house in the an- 
cient style, at his magnificent seat, Hatfield ; but still there has been a 
flatness in the season. The loss of Lord Hertford from Sudbouni; the 
stillness of Apethorpe; the quietude of Lowther; the absence of so 
many of our nobility and gentry, have combined to render the shooting 
season — the sporting prelude to Melton— much less lively tlian usual. 

At Melton itself everything assumes its wonted a]>pearancc as to “ sce- 
nery” and “machinery:” the actors alone are changed, and, we regret to 
say, diminished. The deaths of Lord Plymouth and Sir Harry Goodrickc, 
and the absence of Lord Alvanlcy, arc serious drawbacks in the way of 
sport and gaiety. TJic zeal and energy of these three members of the 
community, added to the wealth of the two first and the wit of the third, 
fonned very striking features of the establishment. There were no icss 
than four hundred and eighty horses in Melton last scasf)u. This, to a 
foreigner, (unless, like Count Matusewiz, he luq^pcns to be one of the 
leading members of the club,) must seem ratlier extraordinary in so 
small an island as this, in wliich, as a returned dandy from India (a 
tiger-hunter of some eminence) once said, tlicre can be no good s]»ort ; 
“ for,” to use liis own words, “ if a man gets anything like a run, he is 
stopped 6ho?i by the scaV 

Xational Gai.lery. — Once more let us raise a feeble cry for the pre- 
servation of our metropolis, and we have done. The Natif)nal Gallery 
in the Mews is actually in progress: our church of St. ^Martin in the 
Fields, dragged from obscurity into light, is again to bt* immolated. On 
the first aiinounccnicnt of this sacrilege all Westminster was in arms. 
From the commonest shopkeeper to the noble Duke at the, head of tlie 
parish every inau was animated and excited. Meetings were held, reso- 
lutions passed, memorials resolved upon, addresses voted, and petitions 
prepared. The wijrk is actually in progress, and cither tlic jirayers of 
the peo])Ie arc unliccded, or tlic ])etitions, addresses, and memorials 
remain unpreseuted. Once moiv, wc say, we raise the cry; once more 
we call for a decided demonstration of i)opular feeling upon the subject. 
Once let the. stones be laid, the mortar dry, and the cement hard, and 
good bye St. Martin’s. It is yet to be saved ; but if the inhabitants 
sufl’er tiicmsches to be lulled by the advice of “ wait and see,” they will 
find, to their cost, that in the cud — at least the end of Pall-Mall East — 
they will see nothing but ^Ir. Wilkins’s facade, running in a direction, 
not only to conceal the beauty of his ])redecesaor’s portico, but to make 
evident the crookedness of a street which, if he would but consent to 
bend to public taste and feeling, would be perfectly straight. 

Ik re|aarkable coincidence has occurred in the cases of tw o murders, 
A\itb4he consideration of w hich the public has been very much occupied 
during the month. One took place at Plumstead, and the other at 
Ofiton. In both instances poison was administered to a whole family ; 
in both cases death ensued ; in both cases the families weic numerous ; 
and, what is the extraordinary part of the affair, in both families there 
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was a deaf and dumb girl residing. It is said, and upon the authority 
of magistrates and criminal judges, that the exposure of any great crime 
causes tlie peqietration of many others of a similar nature ; hut it is 
hard to believe that the imitative passion in criminality should be so 
strong as to render the circumstance of having a deaf and dumb inmate 
ill a iiouse an inducement to copy, in all its other circumstances, a deed 
of such atrocity and cruelty. If it be merely an accidental similarity, 
it is quite worthy of record. 

Paris, we hear, is extremely gay. The season there has begun parti- 
cularly early ; and although the tradesmen are all forming unions, and 
laying down rules and regulations for the conduct of their masters, the 
sensation is not great in the high ercircles. In France, the natural liveli- 
ness of character and buoyanc% of disposition go a great way towards 
dispelling any popular alarm, or, we should rather say, checking its pro- 
gress. It seems that the Parisian dandies are bringing in velvet coats ; 
and that piece of intelligence, with the exception of some turf affairs, 
whicli have not “ come off’* in a perfectly satisfactory manner, is one 
of the most important notices out of the political world. Lady Jersey 
and her family have arrived, and Lady Tankerville is expected : indeed, 
the salons of the Continent are so thickly studded with gems of our 
own nobility, that a man, not aware of his position, might fancy himself 
in Park-lane or Grosvenor-square while lounging at Naples or flirting 
in Florence. Rome, it is said, will be the head-quarters of the Englisli 
in Italy during the winter. Lord Anglesey is there already. We cannot, 
ho>\cver, abandon the ho])e that the aristocracy of Great Britain will 
continue to recollect the advantages which they confer on their native 
country by a residence in it ; and that although those who, from ill- 
health, may find a sejour on the Continent serviceable, and even essen- 
tial, arc perfectly justified in availing themselves of the benefits deriv- 
able from a milder climate, it is a part of the duty which a nobleman 
owes to the land where his property is situated, and whence his honours 
spring, to give his ])oorer and less influential countrymen the advan- 
tages which accrue from tlie expenditure of part of liis income in the 
iieighbourliood whence it is drawn ; and at the same time to support by 
his presence and countenance those who are attached to the soil which 
gave them birth, and need the jirotection and co-operation of their imme- 
diate superiors to animate and cheer them in their course of life as good 
men, good subjects, and useful members of society. 

Mr. Ilodwcll, a musical composer of some eminence, has recently 
published a prospectus for the foundation of a national school of music, 
which is to contain and support by subscription an English Opera House, 
to be conducted by a certain number of directors, paid a regular salary, 
and in no other way interested in the receipts of the theatre ; which, 
after defraying the expenses, are to be divided amongst the three great 
musical charities. 

The plan is excellent in theory, and the design does great credit to 
Mr. Rodwell’s abilities, and of zeal for the advancement of his art and 
the protection of native talent ; but we fear that, in practice, it would 
turn out a failure. The English Opera House was licensed for the 
same purpose ; it was called the English Opera House in contradistinc- 
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tion to the Italian Opera House, and every means was taken to main- 
tain its character for nationality. Public taste, however, did not lean 
to this system, and the consequence was that the productions at the 
English Opera House were all foreign, with the exception of some 
light, farcical operas and operettas. It was at the English Opera 
House, we believe, that“ Der Freischutz” first appeared in England : its 
success there was unequivocal. Ojicra after o])era followed from the 
continental theatres, and at length, in order to give effect to the foreign 
music, foreign performers were engaged. 

It may be quite relied upon, that if the manager of the English Opera 
House had found the works of English composers equally attractive 
with those of foreigners, he would, for his own sake, for consistency’s 
sake, and for the sake of a numerous body of higlily-talented men for 
whom he could not fail to feel a strong personal interest — he would have 
prefered continuing “ the English,” as he started. But the plain truth 
is, that the public mind is so enlightened and so captivated with foveign 
productions, and, it must be confessed, as far as the particular subject is 
concerned, so justly prejudiced in favour of foreign music, that we believe 
the idea of maintaining a purely national oj)pra house to be visionaiy. 

In the Royal Academy of Music — the only national scholastic insti- 
tution — the teachers are many of them foreigners, — the music which the 
pupils sing and play, is foreign. Then comes the question, why is this ? 
The answer is that the study of foreign music is absolutely necessary to 
form the taste and improve the judgment. If so, say those who are not 
pupils, it is clear that we, wJio wish to hear the best music and enjoy 
the best performances, take the most probable means of gratifying our 
wishes by procuring tliat music wdiich is allow'cd to he so superior to 
our owm, that our pupils are ordered to study it as an example and 
foundation ; — and, in order to have that superior music performed in the 
best manner, we will have the singers trom the country in which it was 
composed, some of it expressly for themselves. 

Tn music, as it is in painting, no man denies the power of native ta- 
lent; but it would be a difficult thing to persuade a collector to fill his 
gallery with English pictures to the exclusion of Rubens, Vandyke, Cor- 
regio, Holbein, Teniers, Ostade, and all the other foreign artists. Ab- 
stractedly, and we believe without fear of contradiction, w e may say, that 
foreign music is in every point superior to the music of FiOgland ; it 
is therefore ^ain to suppose that foreign composers are to be talked 
or written down. In ballads, the English composers excel ; and here 
again the comparison w itli the sister art holds good. In England, w^ater- 
colour draw'iiig is carried to a jicrfcction not yet attained in any other 
country; look at the result; the drawings of English masters are eagerly 
sought and bought at high prices, and maintain their ground in collec- 
tions by a very great majority indeed. So in music, English ballads 
are caught up and sung, and run like wild- fire through the country ; 
but it should be recollectetl that the extraordinary march of instruction 
and accomplishnients have taught tlie amateur singers of the present 
(lay, in the higher classes of society, to despise that school of music ; not 
that they do not admit its beauty and merit, but because, educated as they 
are, up to a high pressure of five thousand pounds upon the square inch, 
they despise the simple air with English words, as neither affording them 
the opportunity of displaying the extent of their musical acquirements, 
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nor of showing off their attainments as linguists ; and we w'ould wager a 
considcraide sum, that if all the delicate little music-books of the aristo- 
cratic young ladies of the day were oj)ened to public inspection, they 
would be found crammed with airs — French, Italian, German, Swiss, 

Turkish, or any airs but those” which Mr, Rodwell so zealously 

and ably vindicates. 

It is a Herculean task to attempt to reform a prevailing taste, or to 
overthrow' an cstablislied popular feeling. If an English Opera House 
w'eTe established according to Mr. llodwelPs suggestion, it would never 
become fashionable, so long as the public conviction in favour of foreign 
music lasted. The Italian Opera, moreover, is the fashion wholly and 
entirely, w ithout reference to the superiority of the performances ; against 
this there is no contending. Gay tried it, and wrote his Beggars' Opera 
as a burlesctiie upon the tragic ebsurdities of the King’s Theatre ; and a 
most remarkable result has been produced. The Italian Opera of course 
remains uninjured, but the burlesque, which w as to cover it wdth ridicule, 
lias itself become a Sfriou\ favourite, and ladies weep to hear Polly’s la- 
mentations to the tune of “ Three Children sliding on the Ice;” and are 
wrapt in astoviishincnt at the chivalrous bearing of Capt. Macheatli, 
who, like the swan in the fable, terminates his earthly career by drinking 
half a pint of brandy, and singing his sorrows to half a dozen jig tunes. 

Mr. Rodwell, we rqicat, deserves well of his professional brethren, 
and indeed of all his countrymen, for the development of his design for 
increasing the ])ower of national talent; but wc cannot flaticr him with 
a hope of success, having, as we have already said, the English Opera 
House before us as an cxamjilc of an eslablishinenl founded for the same 
purpose — licensed for that ])artieiilar object — and being absolutely forced, 
for the means of existence, to introduce foreign music, and engage foreign 
singers to perform it. 


A serio-comic affair,” as yet, however, limited to paper bullets, has 
excited a considerable sensation in Ireland — the forty ‘‘ patriots” are u]) 
in arms, in consequence of an assertion made by Mr. Hill, the member 
for Hull, at a meeting of his constituents, that one of the said “ forty” 
was, 

“ Like Pollard oak, hollow at heart" — 
that he had advised ministers to push to the extreme the Irish Coercion 
Bill - as the Irish Panacea— at the same time that he avowed himself 
compelled to vote against it — foi* the sake of his scat for some countv, 
city, town, or borough. Of course there has been no name named ; but 
as the song says — 

“ Each cries that is levelled at me." 

As the matter is still on the tapis, and may be more serious than we 
peace-loving people desire, we prefer saying our say” upon it next 
month, 
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‘‘ Aijbna neqotia centum.’*— // ora/. 


BEULAH SPA. 

The facetious vein into which our “ Monthly Commentator " permitted 
himself to glide, while describinsj last month the localities and the lymphatics 
of this celebrated resort, conveyed a very erroneous estimate of its claims 
to public notice. W e have felt it right, therefore, to accept the invitation 
of the proprietor, for the purpose of revising oiu* “ verdict,” and lay before 
our readers the result of our investigation. 

The site of the Spa is an elevated one. It rises from the brow of one of 
those eminences which constitute the Norwood Hills ; the height of which 
hills, as Dr. Weatherhead informs us, has been computed, from trigonome- 
trical observation, at about 390 feet above the level of the sea at low water; 
consequently, as the London fogs never rise more than 240 feet alx)ve the same 
level, the air cannot be otherwise than pure, salubrious, and invigorating. 

Respecting the temperature, physical properties, &c., of the water. Dr. 
Weatherhead, in his published Account of the Beulah Saline Spa,” states, 
that, at the bottom of the well, its average temperature is 52^ of Fahren- 
heit ; that its specific gravity is 1011; and that, by an analysis of its com- 
position, by Mr. Faraday and Mr. Hume, a quart is found to contain 
210J- grains of solid saline matter, while a cpiart of the Cheltenham water, 
as analyzed by Mr. Brande, is found to contain only IGl grains. Thus, in 
a single quart, the dift'ercnce in favour of the Beulah water, in solid mat- 
ter, is 49 J grains. The quality of the latter is also siqierior ; 1 00 grains out 
of 161 of the Cheltenham saline consisting of muriate of soda, or common 
table salt, the aperient properties of vvliich are comparatively feeble: 
“ whereas tlie mass of the ingredients in the Beulah Spa is comimsed of 
two powerful saline substances, the sulphate of magnesia, and that peculiar 
triple salt, the sulphate of soda and magnesia, constituting three-fourths of 
the whole saline impregnation.” From our own observation w'e can corro- 
borate Dr. Weatherhead' s statement, that the taste of the water “ is dis- 
tinctly bitter, without being at all disagreeable, leaving on the palate the 
peculiar flavour of its predominant saline ingredient, the sulphate of mag- 
nesia.” 

The situation of the Beulah Spa is naturally beautiful as well as salubri- 
ous ; and it has been greatly improved by art., Mr. Decimiis Burton having 
\ been employed in the laying out of the grounds, and in the erection of the 
different rustic edifices by which they are adorned. Great improvements 
are going forward : at present, here is a lawm, a roseiy, a wilderness, and 
an archery ground; and, beyond the archery ground, anotlier wilder- 
ness is forming. Lady Essex is also improving the plantations, and su- 
perintending the constructioii of a fountain. When complete, the 
grounds— a wood of young oaks, opening to the south-west, and formerly 
the haunts of the gipsies— will embrace an extent of more than forty acres. 
In the ensuing spring, its easy distance from the metropolis, — its contiguity 
to the town of Croydon, and the villages of Norwood, Dulwich, Sydenham, 
&c. — and its general localities and agrimenSy will render Beulah a more 
delightful morning lounge, as well as an occasional or permanent residence, 
than ever. 
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Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public. 

It is not always easy to form an accural e judgment of the contents of a 
hook by iis title. So completely did that of the present volume set all our 
conjectures at defiance, and so affected and indefinite did it appear to us, 
that, conceiving the author to be at least destitute of common sense, we 
were half tempted to dismiss it unread from our table; but, impelled by a 
sense of duty, we sat down, in spite of our unfavourable impressions, 
seriously to peruse it. We had scarcely, how^ever, proceeded through a 
dozen pages, when we met with ^he following paragraph 

III the fresh spring-time of our eidstcnce, when the eagle wing of sorrow and 
hope is strenuous in the glorious daw^*, and the lich and rosy dews fall heavy on 
the opening flower that begems the path over whicli, witli swelling bosom and 
iinbatfled energies, we bound with ieet that feel not the earth beneath us, while the 
voice is iipliftetl in full enjoyment of Nature's free and heartfelt presence, it is a 
good thing to be a ploughman. But to become an autlior, is to poison the sacred 
draught of lieaveii, and to bring down Olympus in desolate ruins over the highway 
of liiel finder what stupendous dreams are all hi.'> hopes buried for ever! To 
till the Avholesome earth, and reap the tawny harvest of the year, is a somewhat 
sturdy task *■ in the eye of Phoeims,’ and often felt to be a heavy manual toil ; Imt 
it hatJi no cc7'/oi/< lieartaches for its reward ; and is a blithe and jocund labour, 
compared with his w'ho, through the painful day and dead enduring night, struggles 
and yearns towards tlie goal of immortality. The energies of liis heart are as the 
horses of the sun, — his course around the vast empyrean is at length accomplished, 
—his reward is squalid hiiniuii misery, with giant Despair striding forwards in the 
clearing distance.’* 

Our roiidcrs will be surprised when we tell them that this was almost too 
much I'or our patience, and that we regarded the writer as either above or 
below criticism. As a specimen of fine imposition weJiave nothing like 
it, save Dillon’s celel)ra1ed “Progress to Oxford with the Lord Venables,” 
or “ Ned Matchless’ Tour to Paris,” by George Clayton, jun. The 
whispers of duty, however, again prompted us, and we determined to read 
on, a little influenced, we confess, by a wicked curiosity to see how the 
picture would proceed, and w here it would end. Amusement at the ex- 
pense of a bedlamite at large, seized with the mania of authorship, we have 
indeed enjoyed U) satiety. We congratulate ourselves that, at this dull sea- 
son, a treat so exquisite was in reserve lor us; and offer our best thank.s to 
the publisher for disregarding the false medium and barriers which might 
foj* ever have dejiriv ed us of a jicrformance which, take it all in all, we 
sliall not look upon its like again. We conclude that Mr. Effingham Wilson 
does not retain a reader in his establishment, and w^e trust Heaven, in its 
mercy, will avert from him so dire a calamity. What unheard of literary 
treasures has he now at his disjiosal ? — all, in fact, that this monster of a 
reader, endued with ubiquity, has excluded from the public for an indefinite 
mini her of yetu’s. TJie geniuse.s will flock to the Royal Exchange as to 
another Parnassus. Apollo and the Muses will visit earth again to do 
honour to this their consecrat cd temple ; and Effingham W ilson will be more 
than a Mecaenas, — he will be a god, — the idol of all the mighty intellects 
which, to the scandal of these degenerate days, have written works which 
only themselves could ever be prevailed upon to read. We w ould, however, 
just' hint to him, while all his blushing honours are thick upon him, that 
lie must be contented with unprofitable fame, with the mere glory of rescu* 
ing genius irom oblivion, — for we learn from our author that the very 
infallible test of genius is the want of success. 

Dec. — VOL. xxxix. ko. clvi. 2 k 
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Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols. 

A pleasant, but a marvellously strange and wild amalgamal ion of water and 
earth is “ Tom Cringle — full of quips and eranks, and toils and pranks. 
A fellow of fun and talent is he, with a prodigious taste for yarns, long and 
short, old and new ; never, or but seldom, carrying more sail than ballast ; 
and being a most delightful companion both by land and sea. We were 
fascinated by the talents of Tom when w^e mid him in our respected con- 
temporary from the biting North: — his log was to us like a wild breeze of 
ocean, fresh and health-giving, with now and then a dash of the tearful 
that summoned the sigh from our heart of hearts ; but now that the “yarns ’ 
are collected, and fairly launched, w^e hail them as a source of much 
gratification at this dull season. Tom Cringle ! and a Christmas fire ! 
may well join in the chorus of “ Begone, dull Care." There is a bonhomie 
over every page, for which we hope wc are sufficiently gi-ateful. “ The 
Quenching of the Torch" is one of the most pathetic dcscrijitions we have 
ever read. “ The Scenes at .Jamaica" are full of vigour ; and were it not 
for an occasional burst of Toryism, we should say that we agree with our 
friend Tom in all things. As a whole, we have no hesitation in ])ronoiincing 
“Thel^iOg" the most entertaining book of thi* season, andeaioestly re- 
commend our friends to make immediate acquaintance with the crew and 
every individual of the Firebrand, howbeii that some — many of tliem, 
indeed — are rather of a sus])icioiis character. There has lieen a sort of 
A\'a\erley mystery thrown over the authorshi]) of these* eliarming jiapers ; 
and though many have guessed the author, }et we take unto ourselves tlie 
credit of much sagacity in imagining that \m* only liave solved the enigma : — 
there are passages in “ Tom Cringle" that we believ e no liv ing aullior, except 
Profo.ssor Wilson himself, could write; — snatclies of ])ure, exalted, and 
poetic feeling, so truly Wilsonian, that wo penciled them as we read on, and 
said. There he is again, — and again, — and again ! to the \er\ Itisl eliaptia*. 
AVhen it is renienibered that this excellent, brilliant, and withal eeeentnc 
son of genius, s])ent many of his earlier, and some of his latter, days on 
shipboard, it will bo immediately seen that he naturally gained nmeh 
nautical information, which he has turned to admirable account. After all, 
we confess that “ Tom," to our mind, is no out-and-out sailor, but a ming- 
ling of land and water materials, — an amphibious monster, more of a land 
duck than a sea diver. We would also ask any one skilled in doggish 
annals to anatomize the bearing and character of Sneezer, and tlii'ii say 
W'ho but Professor Wilson could so dignify and display the cjiialities of a 
noble dog. Cooper s two dogs, in his last super!) novel, were fine speci- 
mens of canine sagacity ; but there are more truth and nature about Sneezer. 
The jiortrait was drawn, we venture to affirm, from Mr. Wilson's own dog, 
who was so cruelly ])oisoned in Edinburgh by some of the students in 
Burking, and who, together with their renowned medical jnitron, leceived 
a castigation not easily forgotten in one of the best “ Noctes " that ever 
c,ame before the ])nblic. AVe are not willing to allow that our sagacity can 
be at fault, but if it is, we congratulate the “ bleak North" on the possession 
of tw o men capable of writing “ Tom Cringle* s Log." 

The Biometer, or Moral AVatch. By Marc Antoine Jullicn. 

To afford a method of regulating and duly aiiportioning tin* exercise of 
the several faculties of our nature, so as to preserve something like a con- 
stant harmony in our thoughts and actions, is the difficult but highly 
benevolent object attempted in this little work. A series of tables, ap- 
plicable successively to every day in Ihc year, and containing separate 
columns which retSer to the several qualities, physical, moral, intellectual, 
and social, of the human being, constitute the main portion gf the work. 
These columns are intended to be the recipients of a daily register oi our 
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state, conclilion, or progress, under the several departments they are de- 
voted to ; and, in order to explain the process of filling them up, as well 
as 11 10 advantages of the practice, an introductory essay is prefixed. The 
various employments and the principal results of life, thus recorded and 
ascertained, are to present us with the means of estimating the real value 
of our lives as they flow on, of discerning wherein we are deficient, and of 
distributing our time in the mode best calculated to promote our general 
w'elliiro and happiness. 

To deny that attention is merited by this scheme, would be almost to 
deny tlie virtues and benefits of order itself. We have, indeed, no fault to 
find with its principle, l)ut, alas ! we have little hope of its admission into 
liractice. Man is so irregular a compound, that the “ lucidus ordo” ap- 
pears to be the least attainable of all accomplishments with him; and as 
for self-examination, it is one of the last things he ordinarily thinks of, — 
llie whole force and sc\erity of his inquisitorial powers being commonly 
directed towards the motives and actions of his neighbours. In short, 
both the nature and the habits of tne “ animal implume, bipes,” are at 
variance vvilli the eoiirse of discipline requisite for filling up, to a good 
purpose, these exeniplai-y tables. Still there are, as exceptions to this 
remark, some individuals whose minds. happily and methodically adjusted, 
incline tliimi to favour everything in which the love of arrangement is 
slu)\Mi, and to tliese we would recimimend the adoption and study of the 
“ Hiometer, or Moral \Vjitch,” being convinced not only of its accordance 
with their tastes, hut of its ca])aei1y for enabling them to regulate with 
increasi'd exactitude, and lliereby to mingle with increased means of en- 
jovment, llio several oceupiitioiis of their daily life. 

M. Jiillien, of Pans, the author of this ingenious plan, has also addressed 
to tile English ])ul)lie a pamphh*t explaining the plan and principles ot a 
eomprelieiisive Ideniry undertaking to be called “ La Revue Cosmopolite 
et Comparative des Nations. ’ We can only hope that the laudable eri- 
thiisiasm of M. Jullieii may be rewarded by success. • 

The Prediction. 3 vols. 

Some Trench author says we soon live past the age of surprises. Like 
all sweejiiiig assertions, the declaration is liable to exceptions. Books 
enow have passed through our hands to prevent, our wondering at anything 
wbieh the press may send forth. People talk nonsense enough, but they 
write still more. Yet, when we consider the process of sending forth a 
work to the jniblic, — when we remember that tlic author must not WTite, 
but read what he has written — that tlie proof sheets must bring all their 
faults in “ visible darkness ” before Iiim, — we own w'e do wonder at many 
of the productions which apjn-ar. Now, “ The Prediction’’ is one of our 
surprises. How^ is it jiossible any individual could deliberately go over, 
anti yet resolve on imblishing, the mass of improbabilities, confusions, and 
inconsistencies which form these three thick tomes? It belongs to a school 
of exaggerated villany and unseen beauty, Jong since exploded. The 
Countess Beatrice esiiccially belongs to such a style as “ The Matured 
Enchantress," “ The Mysterious Beauty,” &c. &c. “Nous avons ehangfi 
tout cela and, as far as our present taste is concerned, the change is for 
llie better. 

Edinburgh Calnnet Library. History of Arabia. 2 vols. 

Mr. Andrew Crichton, the author of the above volumes of the “ Cabinet 
Library,” has performed an arduous task, and filled up a vacuum in 
English literature. His observation at the commencement of his book 
is perfectly correct, that we have no continuous history of the Arabs, 
while that of almost every other people, civilized or savage, has had a 
British historian. Mr, Crichton does not, however, appear to us to pl.ace 
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sufficient importance upon the compendious chapters of Gibbon, or the 
critical disquisitions of Sale, prefixed to his translation of the “ Koran,” 
thoup;li from both he has evidently obtained considerable assistance. The 
authors pfenerally consulted by the historian of the Arabs are numerous, 
and display his diligence and research. The narrative is written in a style 
of agreeable conciseness, though with something too much of a labour- 
ing after epigrammatic turns of sentences. Like many a fellow-historian, 
our author is not satisfied with the labours of his predecessors ; and we 
think he shows no little presumption when he terms the historian of the 
“ Decline and Fall ” the “ arrogant Gibbon.” This epithet, and other 
fenns of dispraise applied to the illustrious dead, are but loo frequent. 
Had the “ lord of irony” been a conteinj^orary of Mr. Crichton’s, we very 
much question whether he would have dared to use such language, as those 
most severely repented who in this way trespassed; and Mr. Crichton 
might have found that he was not so insignificant but that Gibbon might 
have embalmed him in his language, and, like the insect in the amber, he 
would then have descended to posterity by means of an accrident. W e would 
not, however, be severe. Diligence anil intelligence always deserve their 
rew’ard: though, like others, we are more reluctant to grant it wlien an 
envious feeling or a grossly w arped judgment assails and depreciates one 
whom all men acknowledge to be illustrious. Hume, Robinson, and the 
other great ones of their day, did homage to the concise and the eloquent 
Gibbon. Mr. Crichton is not of the same stamj) as those whose names we 
mention ; and, while we admit him to jiossess very considerable ability, w’e 
are compelled to say that he has added another proof to the assertion that 
this is not the age of historians. 

Trevelyan. 3 vols. 

There are some works whose great charm is tlioir reality they come 
so home to our own recollections, — they are fraught with the hopes which 
have ourselves hoped, w'ith the fears whicli w-e have ourselves feared, — 
and touched with the same sorrows which wc have ourselves known. Amid 
this class is “ Trevelyan,” one of the most affecting, the most graceful nar- 
ratives that w’c have met with for a long time. It i« full of tlioso exquisite 
touches which give that real and natural character to which we have belbre 
alluded. The story begins with the delineation of Miss Trev(‘l>an, whose 
portrait is one rarely found in the pages of the novelist, but often in the 
path of common life. Plain, slightly deformed, and the spring of life 
passed in the seclusion of an invalid father's chamber, Miss Trevelyan, on 
his death, finds herself alone in the world — her only tic a brother in India, 
too distant, therefore, for sui)]iort or society. Little accustomed to strangers, 
— having passed that period of existence when connexions are easily formed 
and friendships readily begun, — painfully conscious of her deficiencies, 
the isolated and neglected Miss Trevelyan sinks into despondency, and 
passes year after year in a cheerless and monotonous solitude. tVom 
this she is roused by an appeal to the kindest feelings of her lieart. Her 
brother has been left guardian to an orphan— one wdiose situation is even 
more desolate than her ow n. There is no foundation for affection like sym- 
pathy ; and in this case the attachment is cemented by pity and gratitude. 
Helen is an establislied resident under the roof to which she luul brought 
the hope and cheerfulness of youth, in requital for Miss Trevelyan’s affec- 
tion — an affection the stronger in proportion to its loneliness. Colonel 
Trevelyan returns, and becomes attached to his beautiful ward. She ad- 
mires him— she is grateful : but another catches her imagination, and 
through it wins her heart. With the generous self-devotion of real love, he 
forwards her marriage with another, and endeavours to secure her happi- 
ness at the price of his own. 

We will not destroy the interest of the tale l)y further analysis of the 
plot, but only say that it increases as it xn*oceeds. Colonel Trevelyan's is 
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an admirably-conceived cliaracter, — so noble, so hi^h-mindcd, yet with 
nothing cither exiiggerated or repelling ; and wc forgive his tine qualities 
for the sake of his unhappiness, — we say foigive, for, to the sliame of human 
nature l>e it said, we do not like to be reproached by the peifection of even 
a fictitious character. Hut our pity for Colonel Trevelyan is stronger 
than even our admiration ; and hence our interest is never chilled. The 
heroine is exquisite : her faults are so natural, her good qualities so love- 
able, — something so feminine, so genuine, so attractive about her, that it is 
difficult to believe that we have only read of her — she seems more like an 
actual remembrance. The contrast is perfect between her and Lady Au- 
gusta ; the one so eager, so generous, so full of hue impulses and warm 
feelings; the other so ealm, so cold, so measured — the very beating of 
whose heart, if it does heat, is like clock-work — a mechanical human being, 
moved hy springs — the springs of selhshness and habit. We have great 
difficulty in believing that all are formed of the same clay; at all events, 
the dust, must have been tenqiered in ditfcrenl atmospheres,— some dried 
ill the east wind, till not one gentle or vernal influence is left. Wc re- 
ni(‘mber being g-oally pleased with “ Marriage in High Life but “ Tre- 
vidyaii" is a vast inipiovemeut on its predecessor. Lady Scott is the author; 
and we congratulate her, not only on having produced one of the most 
charming novels of the* day, but as the author of one of those true and 
touching creations which, once read, become part of memory, — one of those 
favourite volumes to which we refer, and which we insist upon others read- 
ing and liking as inucli as we do ourselves. 

Select Passages from the Georgies of Virgil and the Pharsalia 

of Lucan. 

Few, very few, among scholars have succeeded in translating the ancient 
])oets. Mr. Wallis is certainly not one of them. He is evidently a man of 
considerable learning and some taste, but the genuine feeling of the poet 
does not belong to him. Did wo require other proofs then his translations, 
we sfiould refer to those poems attached to the work, and which are called 
(M-iginal ; the best of them,— to “ Winter,”— is only an embodying of 
wliat Shelley and others have said before. The spirit of the translations 
may be judged by the following, which we take promiscuously. It is in 
the first l)ook of the “ Pharsalia,” where the characters of Ca*sar and 
Pompe}^ arc contrasted : — 

“ But (’jpsar’s greatness was not the renown, 

The Jamr alone of what ho once liad heeii ; 

Unriirh’d his valour, niiconfin’d his end, 

His only shame from battle to retreat.” 

And then let the difftirence he observed between this and Rowe’s, labouring 
under the crani]) of rh}'me : — 

“ Twas not the thought of what he once had been 
Iti old records, or dusty annals seen ; — 

’Twas shame, a soldier’s shame, untaught to yield, 

That blush’d for nothing but an ill-fought field.” 

We fear we are but too correct in saying that Mr. Wallis has not added 
to the treasures of literature. 

Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith ; preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By James T. O’Brien, D.D., &c. 

1 vol. large 8vo. 

The outline of the plan of these mo.st admirable sermons is simjde, and 
steadily adhered to throughout ; it is as follows : — The scriptural meaning 
of the word Faith, as signifying trust and confidence in God through Christ, is 
first ascertained ; the manner in which this great, vital principle of true re- 
ligion is wrought in the mind is set tbrlh, and what is the whole proceeding or 
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accompanying: chang:e of mind which is essential to the existence of grenuine 
faith. The Bibh; sense of justification is next considered and fixed ; and 
thence the connexion betwixt the chansce of mind which God has WTOUg:ht 
in the regenerated believer, and the chang:e in tJie believer's condition be- 
fore Him, is determined according: to the Scriptures. This ends in the 
establishment of the doctrine oi justification by faith only; with a clear 
understanding: of its meaning:. To this are naturally addecl, in the way of 
confirmation, an exposure of the chief corruptions of this fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, and an answer to the chief objections against it. 
The four concluding sermons relate to the operation of faith in the sanctifi- 
cation of believers ; how it moves and restrains them ; how it calls into 
exercise and sustains all the other natural Ibrces by wliich God designs to 
restrain and to move his people. 

There is a vigorous grasp of intellect, and an originality of thought, as 
well as a depth of research, about these sermons, surpassing anything we 
have met with for a very long time. They are not milk for babes, but meat 
for men. 

Dr. O'Brien is Archbishop King's Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. That university, though justly boasting many prolnund, and 
pious, and acute divines, may well be proud of her choice in the selection 
of such a professor as Dr. O'Brien. 

Excursions in New South Wales, Western Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, fluring the years 1S30 to 183.3. By licuteimnt Breton, K.N. 

1 vol. large 8vo. 

It is well known to every impartial person wlio has h.id opportunities of 
judgingof the actual capabilities of our Aiistialian colouics, that mo^t of 
the works hitherto published respecting them are likely, to a certain 
extent, to mislead the emigrant, by exciting in him ho[)es and expecta- 
tions which, unless he have a very extraordinary share of hick, can 
never be fully realized. It is to be lamented, tini, that they frequently 
convey hut little of that direct practical information so essential to all who 
wish to decide for or against settling themselves in those distant regions. 
The intention of the very usel'ul and satjsi'actoiy woi k now under consi- 
deration is to correct these mis-slalemcnts and sui)ply those deficiencies, so 
as to save the emigrant a Journey of sixteen thousand miles in order to 
obtain a just impression of the difficulties, as well as the advantages, whicli 
an (‘stahlislirncnt in these colonics holds out to the adveTiturous and enter- 
prising. By a detailed account of all that the author personally expe- 
rienced, during a four years' sojourn in this part of the globe, it enahh's any 
person w'ho proposes to emigrate to form a ])retty accurate idea of the 
several colonies, and to make a dispvissionate estimate of their respective 
advantages and disailvantages ; and though Lieutenant Breton’s w^ork holds 
out none of those dazzling, illusory promises which so often lead only to 
disapixiintment, it is very far from dissuading or discouraging such persons 
as are possessed of moderate capital, habits of agricultural labour, and 
energy to struggle with the privations and discomfort which nee.essarily 
wait upon a location in these wild and unreclaimed districts. Those who 
propose becoming settlers will find no point of material im])ortan(;e to their 
interests, or necessary for their information, omitted in this volume ; while 
to the general reader, also, it presents a large body of curious and interest- 
ing facts in the history and progress of a new country, its inhabitants and 
productions. 

Mrs. Bray’s Novels. New Edition. 

The novels of this accomplished lady have been spoken of in the highest 
terms, in the highest quarters ; and tne fact of their republication under 
their present popular form says more for their merit than any eulogium it 
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IS in onr power to bestow. Possessed of brilliant, and, if we may so term 
it, fearless imas:i nation, Mrs.'Bray has ever chosen for her themes the truly 
dazzlirie: periods of history, and embellished them with taste and feeling. 
“ De Foix” is perhaps the most perfect of her productions, the best ar- 
raiifred, the most sl<ilfiilly managed, although we are aware that in certain 
tpiarfers “ The Protestant" was the most iavoured. It was published at 
a period of great political excitement, and read with avidity by all true 
church and state politicians. We will not take up a lady’s gauntlet, else 
we could combat many points of this work, we think, with advantage to 
ourselves. But though we disapprove of much, we cannot withhold our 
jiraise from the ability displayed in this as well as in all Mrs. Bray’s 
romances. She is a genuine enthusiast, and the spirit of truth and sin- 
cerity pervades all she docs. You sec at once that she writes as she feels, 
and this is no small praise. Three sets of her novels are now before the 
public, in their improved form, wh'ch is singularly neat and elegant ; and 
that, united to the praise we have so oilen and with so much pleasure be- 
stowed on this lady's writings, is, we trust, a sufficient recommendation of 
her productions to our readers. 

Moments of Idleness ; or, a Peep into the World we call Ours.” 

Some so])histry, some ]iaradox, some assertions, more ingenious than 
true, may he tbund in the aphorisms which these y)ages contain ; but there 
is a great deal that is very true, and some shicwd and novel observations. 
The author is clever, and thinks, which is what very few" people actually 
acliieve ; for nothing is more second-hand than the general run of thouglit. 
The following remark is \ery true : — “ We acquire wealth, not for the sake 
of lieing rich, but for the sake of being richer." It would be well if the 
next question ivere asked more frequently: — “We lose nothing by the 
success of others: why, tlicn, envy?" 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 

We intended, to have made horioiirahle mention of these highly interest- 
ing volumes last month, but there were certain d<;hts we were conijjelled 
to pay, which prevented our doing the fair lady justice instanter — Tcmi 
mieux pour eHv ! for the remcnihranee of her stories has dwelt upon our 
memorv in a singular manner. We have a clear recollection of tlie olive 
groves of sunny J\)rfugal — of tiie wild and supernatural traditions of its 
mountains—oi' its superstitious, yet jovial priests of the nieny muleteers 
— of the us(did and contented nuns — and, alas ! that it sliould be so, of its 
iqirooted vineyards and desolate dwellings. Miss Pardoe has written two 
most honest volumes— honest in a double sense— honest in the recital, and' 
honest in quantity; there is no ekeiiig out of stories, no useless waste 
of words to till a eeitain number of leaves with a single idea; you are 
interested in the first page, and interested to the last. You say, “ Oh, 
dear! is the volume finished?" And it is not for some time after 
you have recovered your astonishment 

“ That birds of Paradise should swiftly fly,” 
that you call to mind the immensity of information and amusement you 
have derived from the lady’s animated and delightful ]ien. We congratu- 
late Miss Pardoe on having produced a book apparently without having 
thought of book-making — and assure her, that the absence of that very 
knowledge has been of singular advantage to her. Those gossiping tra- 
vellers who observe all tilings, and afterwards tell us naturally and im- 
atfectedly all they observe, are w"or1h their vfeight in gold. Miss Pardoe 
•may be worth more than that ; for we gather from her tomes that she is 

a fairy-footed lady, and we have heard but we beg her pardon ; we 

forget that we are old, staid, sober men, having nothing to do with beauty, 
save to sit in judgment on its productions, and always too happy to meet 
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with books so interesting as the “ Traits and Traditions," which we so cor- 
dially recommend to those who put taith in our decrees. We trust 1o meet 
the author again and again in the pleasant paths we have so pleasantly and 
so profitably trodden in her company. 

The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. ; with a Memoir of the Author, 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Thir^ years have now elapsed since the grave closed over Joseph Rit- 
son ! He was a man distinguished for the acuteness of his judgment and 
the profoundness of his researches, both as a consulting barrister and a 
conveyancer. But his literary inquiries were by no means confined within 
the limits of the legal profession. He was one of the most successful of 
those by whom the investigation of old English literature and antiqui- 
ties w as cultivated in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The bitter animosities which many of his unsparing criticisms naturally 
enough excited, at the time, in the breasts of those writers w hom he some- 
times attacked w’ith a harshness which may most charitably bo attributed to 
constitutional infirmity of temper, should now^ be suftcred to subside. That his 
asperity did not spring from malignity of heart or disposition is best evidenced 
by the tact that he always readily admitted and maintained the great general 
merits of those authors (such as Percy, Warton, and Malone) upon whose 
mistakes he had commented most severely. In truth, the bitter tone of his re- 
marks seems to have arisen (besides that he w^as not a Christian) more from 
an exaggerated estimate of the importance of obscure (jiiestions of antiquated 
lore, than fj’om any of that personal animosity to which the galled parties 
seem to have ascribed it. Mr. Ritson was himself a laborious cultivator 
of the fields of British anticpiity, and a successful gleaner of the neglected 
beauties of early English poetry. He published, among other w^orks, 
“ Memoirs of the Celts or Gauls," “ Annals of the Caledonians," “ The 
Life of King Arthur," and various collections of fairy-tales, and old songs 
and ballads, with introductory dissertations and notes, in a style of then 
unwonted editorial accui’acy and research. So far, however, irom deriving 
any profit fi'om his literary labours, he sacrificed a considerable portion of 
his private fortune in their pursuit, and was obliged to dispose of ])art of 
his library to maintain himself in the last year of his life. The jmhlic is 
indebted to his nephew, Mr. Frank, for the ^lublicai-ion of the present cu- 
rious and interesting collection of liis correspondence. 

The Odes of Anacreon. 

“ It may, howwer, be asked," says Mr. Usher, the translator of the 
volume before us, “ what room, since the edition of Broomet Fawkes, 
(whose version, it is probable, will never be equalled,) is left for the pre- 
sent attempt? The editor, pleading only the common property which all 
moderns possess in the productions of illustrious antiquit)% is desirous lo 
record the humble testimony of his admiration of this most Ikcetioiis genius 
of gone times." With a spirit as judicious as his declaration, Mr. Usher 
has peiibimed his task. The quaint, playful merriment of the “ vinous 
old Greek" has been imbibed; and the simplicity of a sentiment has never 
been destroyed by the meretricious ornaments of language, or alloyed by 
the wandering conceits of the translator's mind — faults but too common 
with those who have presumed to translate Anacreon. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Orambletye House, by Horace Smith, Esq., 
forming the Tenth monthly set of Colburn's 
Modern Novelists, a selection of the best 
works of fiction from the pens of living 
writers, price only 4s, per vol., bound in 
morocco cloth. 

History of Croydon, by G. Steinman, 8vo. 
18a. 

Crotch's P/lemonts of Musical Composition, 
2d edition, 4to. 12.V 

New Year’s Gilt and Juvenile Souvenir, 
edited by Mrs. A A. Watts, fcp Hvo. Hs 

Illustrations of the Tlotanv, He of the rf:> 
malayn Mountains, by F. lloylc, Part I., royal 
4io 1a. 

Memoirs of Pellico, 2d edition, ISmo fid. 

Concholoqist's Companion, 2d edit , l2mo. 
<;«. 6d. 

Bellamy’s New Translation of the Bible, 
4to , Pari V., Ifis. 

Ho wilt’s History of Priestcraft, 2d edition, 
including his Vindication. 18mo Rs. (id 

Keepsake, 1834, 21a. silk ; 2/. 12h 6d. large 
paper. 

Lectures on the History and Principles of 
Paitilini'. by 'Dioinas Phillips, Esq , 11. A., 
Hvo. 13«. 

On Man, liis Motives, fire, /fee , by William 
Bngshuw, 2vuls. i2mo. 16.s. 

History of the Waldcnses, by the llev. A* 
Blair. 2 vols. Hvo 21a 

The History of Wales, by Carador of Llan- 
carvaii; translated into English iiy Dr Powell; 
revised and corrected by K. Llwyd , Hvo 14a. 

Principles of Political Economy, by G P. 
Scrope, fcp. Hvo. 7 a. 

Xiibrury of Useful Knowledge: Lives of 
Eiuinent Persons, Hvo. 10a. 

Trevelyan, by the Author of “ M.iniage in 
High Life/’ 3 vols post Hvo. H. Ua (jd 

Madden's Travels iii the East, 2 vuls. post 
Hvo., 2d edition, iHv. 


The Poems of John Gall, now first collected, 
8vo. 5?. 

1/uuce’s ]'>iB8ertat{onR on Holbein's Dance 
of Death, with 5R Wood-cuts, Hvo. 21«. 

Three Weeks In Palestine, 2d edition, with 
additions, ISmo. 3a. 

Tour of the American Lakes, and among 
the Indians, by U. Colton, 2 vols. Hvo. IHa. 

Hev. J. H. Newman's History of the Arians 
of the Fourth Century, Hvo. iOv. fid. 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1834, edited by 
Lady Blcssington, 8vo. 21.y. ; large paper. 
21. 12a. (id. 

The Natural History of Humming Birds, by 
Sir \Vil.iim Jardiiie, Icp.Hvu. 1-1 a. 

The Keform, beine “the Memher” and "the 
Badical," by Jonn Galt, I2inn. 9a. 

The Sacred Annual, being the 4th edition of 
Montgomery's Messiah, illustrated with 12 
Fac-similes of original Futures by Martin. 
&c., Hvo. y.>A. velvet ; 2/. 2?. velvet gilt. 

Childe RoelilV's Pilgrimage, 3 vols. 12mo. I5v. 

Frances Berrain,3 vols. l2uio 13 a 

Luiulscape Illustralluns ot the Waverley 
Novels, 3 vols. Hvo 31. 3.«. 

The Poetry of Hirfls. extracted from various 
authors, with 22 coloured illiistralions, by a 
Lady, 4lo. 21 .a. 

Ilansanrs Pari iamentary Debates, 3r] series, 
Vol. XIX.. 8vo 30s ; 1/. 13.s 6d. hf -bd. 

Haniiub More's Works, Vol. 1 , 12mo 5a. 

'J'hc Miscellany of Natural llistoiy, by ,Sir 
Thomas 1). Lauder and Captain Brown, Vol. 
I., Parrots. 12mo. f»A 

Bos’s Grecian Antiquities, translated by 
Barber, 12m o. 44 fid. 

Dilemmas of Pride, by the author of “ First 
Love,” 3 vols post Hvo. 27a. 

A Treatise on Hoads, by .Sir Henry Purnell. 
8vo , plates, 2l.s. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Au- 
gustan Age, by Thomas Moiile.Hvu. 14;!. bds. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Present State ok Portugal, — A more 
comjireheiisive view of the condition, re- 
sources, and general charucteristirs of Portu- 
^^al than has been hitliertu given in this coun- 
try is promised in a work tlmf has been long 
under preparation by Mr. Bobert Scott, a gen- 
tleman who is known to the public by more 
than one previous literary pcrformunce, and 
who has been for several years a close ob- 
server of Portugal and its inhabitants, both 
ill their external and domestic relations. In 
addition to the results of his own local expe- 
rience, it has been his object to collect and 
condense everything of value and authority 
that has been written in modern days on the 
Portuguese nation, so as to render his work 
really important as one of reference ; whilst 
a variety of curious and characteristic anec- 
dotes will enliven Its pages. The jiublicatioii 
will form two handsome volumes; and sub- 


scribers' names, we believe, are now being re- 
ceived by the booksellers. 

Will be published in December, a ** Bib- 
liographical Catalogue of Works privately 
Printed including such ns h.ive emanated 
from the lloxburghe, Bannatyne, and Mait- 
land Clubs, and the private Pre.sses ac Htraw- 
berry Hill, Auchinleck, Durliiigtun, Lee Priory, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Broadway ; by 
John Martin, F.L.S. 

Mr. D. Boiieau has in the press “ A Few Re- 
marks upon Mr. Hayward's Prose Truiiblatioii 
of Goethe's * Faust with additional Obser- 
vations on the Difficulty of Translating Ger- 
man Works in general.” 

** The Story without an End.” translated 
from the German, by Sarah Austin, and em- 
bellished with Wood Engravings, from De- 
signs by Harvey 

Mrs. S. C. Hall Is preparing a Novel for 
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publication, to be called " The Outlaw.** The gustan Age, f:c., discovered in Great Britain,'* 

time she ha« chosen is the latter part of James by Thomas Moule. 

the Second’s reign ; and the scene varies from « The Book of the Unveiling,” an Rxposl- 
Etigland to Ireland and France. tion, with Notes. 

“ The Celebrated Women of all Countries, Mr. Brady, late of the Stamp Office, has an- 
their Lives and Portraits,” by the Duchess of nounced u “ Summary of the Stamp Duties,” 

Abrantes and Count Straszewicz ; in mouthiy alphabetically arranged } comprising the l)u< 

Parts. ties payable under all the Stamp Acts now in 

“ Narrative of a Tour in the United States. force, with the most recent alterations, &c. 

British America, and Mexico, to the Mines of jjr. Schloss has issued a German prospectus 
Ileal dtl Monte, Cuba, /kc ,” by H. Tudor, Esq. of a. work, two volumes of which are pub- 

Mr. Curtis is preparing for publication a lished, entitled the Correspondence of 

ew “ Map of the Eye,” after the manner of Goethe and Zeller j” the latter a musician 

.he Germans, and a *' Synoptical Chart of the of eminence, and a great friend of Goethe’s, 

arious Diseases of the Eye,” as a coinpaiiion The work is to form six large Hvo. volumes, 

o his ” Map and Chart of the Ear.” The second part of Goodwin’s ” Domestic 

” The Book of Science," a familiar Intro- Architecture j” the letter-press by W. U. 

iction to the j)rinciples of Natural Philo- Leeds, Esq, 

.ophy, With wood engravings. Travelling Mems. during a Tour through 

A revised edition of the ” Analysis of the Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, &c.,” by T. Dyke, 
Constitution of the East India Company and jun 

of the Indian Governments, &c., under the A second volume of Bland’s " CollectinTis 
new Charter.” from the Greek Anthology,” by J. H. Merivale. 

” An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Au- 


FINE ARTS. 

THE artists' and AMATEURs’ CONVERS AZIONI. 

The winler season has led to the meetings of the Artists and Amatciirs, 
— one at tlie Freemasons’ Tavern, tlie otlier ((listintruislied as “ llie City **) 
at the London Cofteo-lioiise. We have attendeil both with eonsidendile 
]ileasure and no slii^lit jirolit. Siieh associations are to be encoiira^^id ; 
they lead to much jfood— hriiiirine: toi^cther, as they do, the prolessors aiul 
the lovers of art. That wliich meets in the city (loes “ special service to 
the state," in creatine: taste where there is much wealth, anil makiiifi: trade 
walk hand in hand with refinement. Many art* the rich collections cast oi* 
Temple Bar that would make the lords of the West ])lusli at their poorly 
stocked ])ortfolios ; and we are aware that from the Conversazione some of 
their richest ijeins have lieen taken away. That at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
is the senior ; and, if we may jiidire from the lirst mcetiii”: of the year, its 
youth is to he renewed, and it is to a])pear ai>:ain in activity and vii^our. 
The tables wTre crowded with works of art of all kinds and of ali sizes, 
from the full lenefth to the miniature— from the weij^lity folio to the inch- 
sijuare missal — from the marble bust to the Avee cameo. The members 
should hear in mind, howcvei’, that tlie cliief advantaije to he derived from 
such inslitulioiis consists in the opportunity they afford to artists to exhibit 
their own works, either complete, or in dcsii^n, or in profjress. Many a 
useful hint may be gathered from the remarks to which they may be sub- 
jected ; and alth()uc:h they will not follow tlie example of the painter in 
the market-place, and act upon the thousand and one “improvements’’ 
that may be sug:i?estcd, they will not act unwisely if they hear them all. 
We shall, from time to time, attend these meetings, and report to our 
readers thereujion. 

Illustrations to the Keepsake for 1834. 

We have, on more than one occasion, alluded to the advantage W'hich 
Mr. Heath possesses over his competitors in the Annual race. The en- 
gravinjirs of the pictures which decorate his volumes are always good, and 
often ])t‘ifect. The frontispiece, “ Mary," from a painting by Boxall, if it 
ha\ e a fault, is perhaps too highly finished, — it is worked up almost to the 
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minuteness of touch in a miniature. “ The Two Barons ” is a jj^ood speci- 
men of Cattemole. “ Millicent” is not one of Newton’s happiest efforts, 
yet is a striking: plate. “ The Merchant and his Dausjhter,” (a scene irom 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” — why was it not called so?) the “ Sappho” of 
Howard, two or three excellent “ fan^ portraits,” and two or three adrai- 
rable landscapes, after Slantieid and Turner, with an excellent print after 
(another misnomer,) make up the set,— a very unexceptionable set, 
and superior 1o those of past years, always excepting ihe first of the series, 
which Mr. Heath has vainly laboured to excel. 

Illustrations to the Book of Beauty. 

The “ Book of Beauty” is not yet before us ; but the series of beautiful 
prints, from which it derives its t'tle, are upon our table. They are of ex- 
ceeding excellence, far beyond the collection which embellished Ihe work 
last year. The editorship lias been placed in Ihe hands of tiie accomplished 
Countess of Blessington; and if ner own portrait he one of the iiurnhor, 
and the artist has fairly copied the original, there can be none in the collcit- 
liori to which ihe term “ beauty ” could more justly apply. We understand 
she has sought and obtained tlie aid of other pens than her own, and that, 
lier compositions will he associated with those of many of the most distin- 
guished writers of the country : we may therefore expect a rich tr(‘iit wlu'ii 
tlie hook is sent forth by Messrs. Longman. We have, in the set of plates, 
a rare assemblage of beauties, — creations of Art, it is true; but Nature 
has furnished the painter with the “ designs” of which his pictures are the 
1ranscn])ts. Chalon, Parris, Stone, Leslie, Miss Sharpe, Boxall, and Miss 
Corheaux, have sup])lied Mr. Heath with a collection at once glorious anti 
lovely ; and those who liaAO transferred them to the A/ce/— alas ! that such 
a word should be so apjilicd— have performed their task m a very able 
manner. They are, for tlie most part, fine specimens of the dot style— a 
style perhaps the most satislactory when limited to portraits. 

Illustrations to Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory. 

We have had an opportunity of inspecting the scries of prints which arc 
to embellish “The Pleiisuros of Memory,” after the style, at once no\el, 
beautiful, and attractive, which so much delighted us two or three years 
ago, when Mr. Rogers published his “ Italy,' with illustrations from the 
pencils of Stothard and Turner. We believe Mr. Rogers, at the time, 
liad not the remotest idea that liis plan could he at all a jirofitahli* one; 
that, on the contrary, being a sort, of rara avis among the bards, liis object 
w^as to expend a portion of his wealth in ])roducing a beautiful hook, 
looking for his recompense only to the gratitication of his taste. He must 
have been agreeably disappointed. We understand the sale has been very 
great ; and that a bookseller would have been a lucky nuui if h(‘ had taken 
the s])eculatiori out of the hands of the poet. We r(*joice. that such has 
been the fact ; first, because it is a proof that the public know how to 
estimate w^hat is really good ; and next, because it has probably tempted 
Mr. Rogers to ilhistratt! his other celebrated poem. We prophesy — a very 
easy task— that his lalioiirs will lie followed by a like result. We lia\ c he? e 
about sixty prints, from drawings by Turner and Slot hard, of beauty and 
excellence perhaps nnecpuilled — certainly unsurpassed in rndllern art. The* 
subjects have been fortunately chosen; the artists were enabled to summon 
fancy to the aid of fact. They were not limited to what they actually saw 
in nature, and they have both, in many cases, entered the regions of 
romance. The poet,— the excellent poet who will be known and loved as 
long as his favoured theme, “ Memory,” shall remain with man, — has done 
well in thus associating painting with poetry. His lines arc worthy to he 
thus brought again before us, reminding us of the delight and instruction 
we derived from them, when our days were young, and our memories, 
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perhaps, less sad. If a race of small bards have j^rown up since Rogers 
laid by his pen, they have not pushed him from his place. We shall, cre 
long, claim acquaintance with him once more, and with renewed delight. 

Twenty Illustrations to Turner’s Annual Tour. 

The best of the Annuals last year, by many degrees, was that which 
contained the landscapes of Turner; the second volume, now before us, is 
as superior to that astliatwasto all its periodical associates. We have 
seen, at the rooms ol’ Messrs. Moon, Bovs, and Graves, both the originals 
and the engravings, (and it will be easy for any of ou]* i-eaders to enjoy 11 le 
same rich treat.) They form as perlect a collection as ever came from the 
English gi*a\er, and are as varied in subject as twenty prints can be. We 
have the rich valley and the magnificent mountain ; the quiet river and 
the outraged ocean ; the small village and the crowded city ; the bridge, 
the wharf, the lighthouse, the church, the tower, the fall ship, or Ihe 
humble craff. of the fisherman, being the comparatively minor points of 
interest to the scenes— sublime or beautiful. The engravers have all done 
well — Cousins, K. Wallis, Willmore, Brandard, and Miller, taking the lead. 
We shall next month review the book, and hope the letter-press may be 
worthy of the embellishments. 

Finden’s Illustrations to the Works of Lord Byron. 

This beautiful scries continues its claim upon our iulmiration. We shall 
take an early oppoi-tunity of noticing the publication at greater length. 


At a General Assembly of the Academicians at Somerset House, Mr. T. 
IFwins, painter, and Mr. J. Gibson, sculptor, w’ere elected Associates of 
tlial Institution. 


THE DRAMA. 

• COVENT-GARDEN AND DRURY -I..\NE. 

Perhaps the best hit during the last month, at both the houses, was 
tJie production oi As You Like It, though it was performed to an audience 
that would have chilled the most courageous actoj*. The Rosalind ol'Miss 
Ellen Tree was one of the happiest ettbrts we have seen for a length of 
time. The doating love of Rosalind, so suddenly enamoured of excellence, 
as it appears in Orlando, was displayed with a mingled bashfulness, pas- 
sion, and simplicity as winning as would have been the reality ; nor did the 
sly wit and arch w^aggery of the character lose any of its point in the per- 
formance. Her “ Cuckoo” song, though in so thin an audience, was rap- 
turously eTicored. TheJaquesof Macready was a sound, judicious perform- 
ance, the actor plainly, for the time, having imbibed the morbid melan- 
choly and poetical cynicism of the railing philoso]jher of the forest. One 
instance of false taste we must, however, take the liberty of alluding to. 
In the delivery of the “ Seven Ages,*’ where the Justice is described with 
“ good, fat bejly,” &c., Mr. Macready departed from his usual correctness, 
when he delivered it in the shaking, trembling, gruff voice of an over- fed 
Alderman. Throughout the preceding and following descriptions this 
had not been done. The sentiments of the soldier were not delivered in a 
hectoring manner, nor was the condition of the infant described by a whine; 
nor in the close, where the infirmities of age are portrayed in their most 
helpless state, did the actor depart from tlie tone of the gi'ave and dejected 
moralizer. Why then should mimicry, ever so slight, have been intro- 
duced in the description of the Justice? It was an error of a nature such 
as Mr. Macready is rarely guilty of— we even thought it a vulgarism. Miss 
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E. Phillips made a most inanimate Celia. Silly shepherdess never looked 
more pretty or uninteresting. It was no pleasant sound either to hear the 
prompter s voice loudly hissing round the unfilled boxes, in the dead 
silence of the house, while the audience were waiting for the next simple 
speech of the rustic beauty. If the monopolizing managers, Messrs. Bunn 
and Co., really must have handsome-looking ladies instead of clever 
actresses, the least they can do, in justice to the public, is to make them 
learn their i)arts. The Touchstone of Mr. Harley and the Orlando of Mr. 
Cooper are respectable performances. 

We must now briefly allude to what has been called Bunn's great effort 
— we of course mean Gustavus, or the Masked BalL The daily prints have 
been so diffuse in description, that it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
nature of the plot, or trouble our readers with any thing beyond a remark ; 
it is splendid. Having said that, we award it all the praise we can con- 
scientiously. To dramatic or operatic interest it is guiltless of an approx- 
imation; and the last scene, whicli is the great attraction, is not the bril- 
liant s])t^ctacl(* it has been described. A prodigious depth of stage, in the 
form of a vast saloon, well lighted and gaily decorated, studded with maskers 
•II fancy costumes, are the only claims on public admiration. Two hundri‘d 
and fifty masks are said to be on the stage at one time ; and it may be so, 
as we aiC given to understand that any lady or gentleman will be admitted 
l)eliind the curtain if they com])ly with the full-dress regulations that are 
made the price of admission — a pleasant combining of effect and economy ; 
though we very much doubt whether such huckster-like management will 
be attended with success. 

Jane Shore has been produced at Drury-lane as one of Sliaksj)care' s tra- 
gedies. AVe cannot insult our readers by a criticism. 

But Antony and Cleopatra lias been the last great attempt of this imbe- 
cile manageinent. With corps miserably deficient, Mr. Bunn has attempted 
uplay that Ins clever predecessors, witli every advantage of genius to sup- 
jiort tliciii, with wealth at their back, and sound judgment in management, 
could never produce with even temporary success. The text of Shakspeare 
has been altered by Mr. Macrcady, and has been as well done as such a 
profane thing could have been. He too has of course sustained the arduous 
character of the world's great triumvir. The correct judgment of Mr. 
Macready could not fall much into error, and his iierlbrmance of this cha- 
racter was, like all others that he attempts, distinguished by a severe taste, 
the evident result of laborious study. Vet is there not in his mind that 
spirit of revelry and bounding joyancy whicli ought fo distingiiisli Ihe mad- 
cap banqueter of sixty. There were, however, scenes of great power; and 
such was his death. The part of Cleopatra was absurdly entrusted to Miss 
Phillips. Tlie ]iale and delicate beauty, her mild intellectual expression of 
countenance, her meagre figure, and laxly-like deportment, are as much in 
contrast witli what “ Egypt” should be figured, as two characters well could 
be. Not only does the ])art of Cleopatra demand ability like that of Miss 
Pfiillips to conceive the character, but, to have any effect wdth the audience, 
it should be accompanied by a figure of voluptuous majesty — a mingling 
of dazzling beniity and inlellectual command. Miss Piiillipsis not the sort 
of person of whom the poet would say — 

“ And Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes 
Is worth a thousand Ciesar’s victories.” 

Nor does she approach iii'any one respect Shakspeare’ s description — “ pro- 
fuse of joy.” Miss Ellen Tree could have played the character, but by 
some strange blunder she has been allowed to go to Hamburgh. Every 
body knows Mr. Cooper would act Enobarbiis respectably ; and lor the 
others, we will honour them by omitting further mention of their doings, 
except to tell them, Egyptians are not blackamoors. The scenery and 
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decorations have been expensively produced, and if* pood taste had presided 
in the arrangements, some gorgeous effects might have been the conse- 
quence. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This house has closed for the season, and its success has been such as to 
rescue the public from the hackneyed imputation of indifference to the 
drama, when T)resentcd as it should be. The frequenters of the Haymarket 
will seek elsewhere in vain for the treats they have been wont to experience 
liere. Farren’s Uncle Foozle, Nicholas Ham, Uncle John, and, above all. 
Item in the Stew'ard, are indigenous to this establishment, and will dwell 
in the recollections of those who were fortunate enough to witness his 
personation of such characters long after he shall have ceased to play his 
busy ])art on the great stage of the world. Among the numerous novelties 
which characterized the season w'as Mrs. Glover’s attempting the part of 
Sir Jolm Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of IVindsor, Had a less clever 
actress than this lady volunteered such an undertaking, it would have 
generated a feeling of contempt, not altogether unmixed with disgust, in the 
minds of any audience compelled to endure the perpetration; but when 
one who, in the pursuit of a profession she has so essentially contributed to 
adorn, should so far forget the respect due to herself and the public as to 
essay a character she could not till if she would, and ought not if she could, 
we can only pity the individual and lament the circumstances (if an^ such 
there be) that rendered the atteinjit apparently necessary to secure an 
attendance. If, as we have little doubt, Mrs. Glovers object was to ensure 
a bumper, her object was ans|vered to the utmost, for the Jiouse was 
crowded in eveiy jiart before tlie rising of the curtain, and we hope the 
amount of the receipts have more than counterbalanced the odium she 
incurred from all correctly-thinking i)co]>le. Her personation of Sir John 
w'as unmarked by anything unexpectedly line or uncxjicctcdly bad. I'he anti- 
cipations of none were disaiqiointcd. Her most ardent admirers — and no lady 
has more— dill not imagine lor a moment that Iheie w’ould be a semblance of 
truth in her acting, or that she could, by any iiossihility, contrive to imbue 
her audience with the notion of her approximating to Shakspeare's inimit- 
able compound of wit and absurdity, folly and craftiness, jollity and 
sarcasm — the corpulent knight of festive celebrity. There w'cre, to be sure, 
occasional scintillations of that genius vNliich has long idaced Mrs. Glover 
on the pinnacle of jiubhc estimation in her line. But there was no voice to 
embody the ideas ol' Falstaff — none of his humorous giossncss and antique 
sensuality ; no indications of his excessive good-humour with himself, and 
biting raillery of others ; in short, the essentials to make the character what 
it has always been — one of the hajipiest ever portrayed— were wanting. 
With strange incongruity, Mrs. Glover, having the hardihood to dress and 
a})e the carriage of the Meny Knight, was squeamish enough to shrink 
from repeating his witticisms and good things. All the dry sayings and 
pungent repartees that could be dispensed with, without making the dialogue 
absolute nonsense, were omitted, and so we were presented with a personage 
whom Shakspeare never drew. But we did not suppose wc should have 
seen a female Elliston, and Swuft says, 

<< Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be disappointed.” 

On the concluding night. Mr. Percy Farren delivered the following 
Address : — 

“ liadies and Gentlemen, — This being our last performance of the season, I am 
deputed by the Proprietor of this establishment to express to you the deep impression 
he feels of the kind and liberal patronage you have afforded him during a period of 
great theatrical diihciiUy. It is also a source both of satisfaction and congratulation 
that, amidst the vaiious novelties offered to your judgment; all (with a single 
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exception) have received the most decided approval and support . M^Uh each new 
year springs up new hope, hut the anxiety hitherto evinced by the Director of this 
Theatre for your amusement will be found unchangeable ; and although it may not 
be in the power of * mortals to command success,’ every effort on his part will be 
made to deserve it. With this pledge for the FiTTirnE 1 shall forbear to trespass 
longer on your patience, and, in the names of the Proprietor and Performers, bid 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the present, a brief but most respectful farewell.*’ 

OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The charming widow of Wyche-street still continues 1o fascinate. Tho 
Beulah Spa has been the last produclion ; it is from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Dance. Whatever faults we might find with it are amply atoned for by 
Madame Vestris bprself,wbo, in the disguise of a gipsy, and also in that of 
a Spanish minstrel, cnchanled our judgment, by her singing and general 
personation, altogether out of critical regions. She was rapturously and 
deservedly apidauded. 

VICTORIA THEATRE. 

Gfisfavus\ or the Masked Ball^ has been produced at this theatre with 
comparalively greater success than at Covent-Garden. With less of gor- 
geous displa}'^— though it is very far from deficient in scenic effects — there 
has been more attention jiaitl both to the dramatic and operatic portions. 
Miss Jarman performed infinitely better than a so-called first-rate singer 
and had actress, the wife of Ankerstroom. 

Tlie hen(‘fit of Mr, Abbott was a complete bumper. 

Miss E. Romer has been added to the establishment. 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Grace Hunflcy and the Descried JlJla^e still continue to he performed 
tt) crowded audiences; a sure sign that the lack ot* attendance at tiie 
larger houses does not arise from a dying taste lor theatricals. Let there 
he good productions, and there will he no deficiency in tlie attendance. 

The only no\clty of the month has been the Butterflies' Bally in rhyme, 
from the jien of Captain Addison. As a piece of dramatic writing it is in- 
ferior to others by the same author. It abounds, lunvcvei*, in ludicrous 
incidents, which are not a little sustained by lliat enemy to gra\il}, Mr. 
John Ree\c. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. J. Russell has opened this theatre lor the delivery of recollections of 
things lliat had, and tilings that Jiad not occurred, under the title of the 
Advert lures of the Si ranged Actor. He had a mimeious and kindly-disposed 
audience. Like many otners, he laboured at first under all the disadv antages 
of a first attempt at a monologue iicrlormance ; as he jiroceedod, however, his 
confidence became restored, and he said and sung some excellent things. His 
Frenchman was inimitable, and his imitations of I iiclodoii were worthy of 
any praise we could bestow upon them. Opportunity was not lost of lotting 
the public know how the actor of the Station House became Strand-ed, 
and the liits at the monopoly of the two larger theatres were loudly ap- 
])lauded. 

We wish Mr. Russell all the success he so wxdl deserves, but fear the 
taste for monologue performances is too much on the wane to be easily 
restored. 
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king's college. 

Mr, Spurrier, the newly-appointed professor to the chair of law and juris- 
prudence in this Institution, which had become vacant by the death of the 
late Professor Park, delivered his initiatory discourse before a numerous 
audience, consisting, for the most part, of f];entleraen connected with tlui 
profession. The leading feature of Mr. Spurrier's address was the import- 
ance of lectures as a medium of instruction in the principles of law, as well 
as in those of any other branch of science, and he stoutly combated the pre- 
judice which, to a certain extent, obtained, he said, in this country against 
it ; maintaining that there is nothing more likely to ensure the attention and 
attendance of a student, than a course of lectures which he has once begun ; 
inasmuch as the loss of a single lecture will be a connecting link broken in 
the chain, which will render the rest comparatively valueless to him. In 
proof of this assertion, the professor adverted to the much more etiicient state 
of legal education in England in former years, when then? existed lecture- 
ships and readings at the universities and various inns of court, which the 
students were compelled to attend, and where they were made to go through 
a regular initiation and examination in the principles of the science before 
they were allowed to practise ; thus ensuring to the public the guarantee 
which, in return for the confidence they reposed in the practitioner, they had 
a perfect right to demand, that no precuiution should be neglected on the 
part of the courts. 

In pursuing his parallel between the past and present system of legal 
education, Mr. Spurrier, while deprecating the latter, did ^not impugn indi- 
viduals, but systems ; and although he admitted that there was a species oi‘ 
guarantee to the public in the jirohation whiidi the law-student has to go 
through 111 the chunibers of the practitioner, still he contended that it was 
not of that rigorous nature which they had a right to expect ; for, owing to 
the avocation of the practitioner himself, howe\ er great might be his desire 
to impart knowledge 1 o his pupils, still his opportunities of doing so were 
few and far between; and the student being thus left in great measure to 
his own resources, would, unless he were gifted with an extraordinary degree 
of application — and even then his knowledge would be confined to cases 
and to precedents rather than to principles— at the end of his appreniici'- 
sliip be in anything hut a fit condition to he called to the bar ; while, more- 
over, his mind being thus left to prey upon itself, he would of necessity be- 
come exposed to all the allurements of pleasure and to dissipation. “ Far 
be it from me, ’ said the professor, “ to condemn a course of )>rivate reading ; 
on the contrary I highly approve of it ; but the solitude of the chamber 
imparts not the knowledge of the lecture-room, and where, however great 
the student's assiduity, however great his progres# he will still, in assimi- 
lating his ideas of practice to the principles from wdiicdi they are dodiKdble, 
find himself at fault. Knowledge of principles, not of technicalities, is the 
essential lie recjuires ; and this is only to he obtained by combining in close 
union the retlectiou arising from a course oi' private reading, with the stimu- 
lus and competition incidental to a course ol‘ public instruction; aiul how is 
this so well to be attained as by a series of lectures, extending not to one 
branch only, but to all the ramifications of our laws ?” The professor, by 
way of comparison, touched brielly upon Uie laws of other countries, particu- 
larly of America, which, substantially derived from our own, had, he said, at 
the same time, in many instances, become models, which we had not deemed 
it beneath us to copy. The science of law, to a certain extent, he maintained 
to be inseparable Irom an} free and liberal system of education ; and it was 
to be hoped that, in this respect, we should no longer allow ourselves to be 
outdone by other nations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hamilton, V.P., in the chair. The first meeting of the session was 
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An exceedingly crowded one. The paper read was a memoir of Captain 
Ross's discoveries, accompanied by a chart. At the conclusion of the 
paper. Captain Ross himself entered the room, and was very cordially re- 
ceived. The narrative is of a sketchy character, similar in style and ar- 
rangement to that addressed to the Admiralty. In 1829 the Captain and 
his intrepid companions left the shores of England in the Victory steam- 
vessel, formerly a Liverpool trader, but fitted for the expedition at the 
private expense of Captain Ross and others. The Victory encountered 
severe weather, and had to sail across the Atlantic to Davis Straits under 
a jury-mast. At Holstenberg, a port belonging 1o the Danisli government, 
the vessel was rigged anew and repaired from the wreck of a whaler ; the 
adventurous party then set sail again, and had open sea to I'ury Beach. 
Here, four years previously. Commander Ross (the captain's nephew) had 
assisted in preserving the provisions saved from 11u‘ \v^^^ck of the Fury, 
little dreaming that these provisions would lie tiie means of prolonging 
and saving his life, and the lives of others, so long aftcM-wards. TJio winter 
was passed by the officers in scientific inquiry — by the men in arniisemenl. 
The spring was enlivened bv a friendly visit from some Esquimaux, with 
whom our paidy went on an excursion, travelling on sledges, drawn by 
hand and dogs : a skin-boat, in which the adventurers crossed rivers in 
their route, served also as a roof to the snowy lairrows in which they passed 
their nights. Nothing remarkable attracting their notice, they turned to 
the southern shore, wliich appeared to be of granitic* formation — bold and 
high, possessing numerous islands and inlets. Here Captain Ross, by a 
fall, broke two of his ribs, which terminated inepurv for 1810 . Tlie winter 
was severe, tlic thermomeier sinking to 92 below t he fivi‘/.ing point of Fahr. 
It was th(*n that the* true nuignotic pole of tin* earth ivas ascertained — tii.* 
lierpeiuUeuliirity of the needle* could not be doubted. The jiarfy continued 
to suffer much from cold. So intense* was the frost, that water irozc* within 
a short distance of the fire kepi constantly burning at cither end of the 
tent. The weather becoming milder, Ca])tain Ross and his companions 
ultimately lc*ft Fury Beach, three of the niimher being sick and recpiiring 
to be occasionally carried. In lat. 72^ HOMhey fell in with the Isabella, 
and were immediately takcni on board, after having been four years lost to 
the civilized world. 

The chairman notified to < Captain Ross that the Society's annual geo- 
graphical premium had been awarded to him by the council. In making 
this annoiuicenient, the chairman paid a warm tribute to Captain Ross's 
zeal and disinterestedness in fitting out the A iciory for tlie vo\ago— to bis 
courage, perseverance, and sense of duty — to bis skill m ]ircscrviiig life and 
bealtb in the inhospitable regions where he and his companions (participa- 
tor}' in his tribute) we^so long resident ; and, finally, to the advantages 
which geography, astronomy, and lla^ igatioii, woiiiil deri\e from his re- 
searches. Capt. Ross, ill rctuniing thanks, took no praise for the past, but 
in a manly style said, he trusted his future conduct would mark the sense 
he culertainc’d of the Society’s gift. 

MKDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIKTY. 

This society, established more particularly for taking cognizance of sub- 
jects relating to medical botany, bas just resumed its very interesting 
meetings for the present season. It has hitherto been the fault of the 
sotueties in existence for the study of the objects of medical science and 
inquiry that they have been too limited and exidusive in their operation, and 
confined as the members are to those belonging to tlie medical profession, 
they have necessarily lost the opportunity of acquiring much information 
which might have been obtained, had the immense mass of intelligence 
difiused amongst the scientific part of the community been brought to their 
aid. The pro^erity and interesting proceedings of the Medico-Botanical 
Society are sufficiently demonstrative of the ill effects of this system of ex- 

DfC^VOT.. xxxix. xo. civi. 2 I. 
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elusiveness in others, consisting as its members do of noblemen and gentle- 
men of high character and reputation, physicians of eminence in their pro- 
fession, and men of intelligence and sagacity in their various walks of life, 
amongst whom are several of our most distinguished nurserymen and bo- 
tanists, a mass of intelligence and sagacity is brought to the aid of the 
medical profession, which cannot fail to support its dignity, whilst it will 
screen its character as well from the assuming pretender as the ignorant 
emj)iric. 

At the second meeting, a highly interesting paper was read by Dr. Han- 
cock on the medicinal and dietetic properties of the honey obtained by Mr. 
Nutt's improved system of bee-management. The remarks of this intelli- 
gent veteran in the cause of science, distinguished for his general attain- 
ments, as well as his active interest in all the objects of inquiry and in- 
vestigation in South America during the last twenty-five years, gave much 
satisfaction to all present. Dr. Hancock observed that, owing to the W'ant of 
knowledge on the subject of bee-management, and the consequent impurities, 
the use of honey as an article of dietetic and medical economy had been 
nearly abandoned, and for these reasons it had even been expunged from the 
" Edinburgh Phamiacopeia.” Pure honey was justly considered by the 
ancients to posst^ss the most valuable balsamic and pectoral properties,— as a 
lenitive, ecopotric, and detergent, and is well known to dissolve viscid phhigni, 
and promote eX])ectoratioii. In a dietetic and mi'dicinal point of view it is 
also useful in calculous complaints, and as aii outward application in foul sores, 
deep-sealed sinuses and fistulous ulcers. The \arious impuntics and ex- 
traneous matters usually contained in honey caused it, however, in most 
cases, lo he productive of griping pains or uneas} sensations in the stomach 
and bowels. The superiority in the quality both of the honey and wax pre- 

S ared hy Mr. Nutt's method, appears to be owing us well to its entire free- 
om from extraneous or excrcnientitious animal or vegetable matters, — such 
as the eggs, larvsc, youuff brood, and pollen, — as to the low degree of 
temperature at which it is secreted, and which is not sufiicient to proiluce 
any chemical changes in the constitution of these substances; whereas, 
under the old system, the continued high temperature of the hive is sufficient 
to induce changes which impart the colour, and otherwise deteriorate the 
quality of these products. As, however, Mr, Nutt's honey w'as wholly desti- 
tute of these impurities, we have reason to hope that its use will again bo 
restored in a condition vastly improved, and that at a great reduction in 
price, the facilities of production being greatly enhanced by his system. 

MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Atherstone has delivered a lecture at this instUution, “on the Import- 
ance of the Study of Elocution." He first adwted to the advantages 
which the possession of this art furnished to persons in the habit of appear- 
ing before the public as orators, more particularly when the aspect of the 
present times indicated that the infiuciic e of mere wealth was beceming 
subservient to the power of intellect. The orator, it was observed, was su- 
perior to the waiter, in the capability of producing direct and strong impres- 
sions on those around him: while this cflcct, through the agency of that 
W'onderful instrument the press, could be diffu.scd e\en among distant na- 
tions far rerooied from the sphere of the original impulse. As an accom- 
plishment, too,- it would be found fully equal lo many of those usually 
taught as necessary parts of edu(‘atioii : for the art of reading well, if mere 
generally studied, would be found lo afford far more gratification than cards 
or mere profitless conversation. The qualifications for becoming an orator, 
of course, included natural talent ; but even this, without due culiivation, 
would fail in placing the possessor at a high elevation in the art, though 
without it coiiiiiiaiuliiig eminence could hardly be expected. The illus- 
trations selected were a passage from the defence of St. Paul when arraigned 
before Agrippa ; the verses descriptive of the Battle of Waterloo, from Lord 
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Byiron’s " Childe Harold and the commencing verses of the " Lay of the 
Last Minstrel." The lecture was distinguished for beauty of expression and 
imagery, not less than for the propriety of its arguments ; and was listened 
to with marked approbation. 

After the conclusion the president addressed the meeting with reference 
to a subscription which had been entered into, a few evenings before, by the 
members, for the purpose of obtaining more suitable premises. On that oc- 
casion upwards of 2 >0/. were subscribed, and many donations for the same 
object had been since received ; nearly eighty new members, it was also 
stated, had joined the institution since the commencement of the present 
quarter ; and the necessity for increased accommodation became therefore 
ever>^ day more appai-ent. 


VARIETIES. 

The ArcHc Land Expedition . — The last letter received from Captain 
Back left him at Norway House, on the Jack River, near Lake VVinnepeg, 
which is situate 53 degrees North lat- and 98 West long. Here he pro- 
posed leaving his heavy boats and the greatest part of his stores, and taking 
with him light canoes to cross the rivers to jwoceed with his small party 
to the Great Slave Lake, which is in the 62d degree North lat. and the 
112th West long. Hence inclining rather eastward. he would make for tlie 
Chesadawd Lake, situate 63i degrees North lat. and 107.1 We.st long. He 
would thou have travelled 3,000 miles from Montreal, and all beyond him 
A%ouUl he unexplored country. According to the Indians a river Vuns from 
this lake in a north-easterly direction, which they call “ Thov-o-oho, ' 
signifying the Great Fish River. Th(‘y descril)e its banks as abounding with 
game. Captain Back's purpose was either to fix his winter quarters at 
Lake Chesadawd, or at as far a distance down this supposed river as cir- 
cumstances and the state of the season would permit. Having fixed his 
location, dircction.s would be sent to Lake Winnepeg, through a line of 
communication which ho would establish with the agents of the Hudson*'*' 
Bay Company as he advanced, directing the heavy boats and winter stores 
to be forwarded to him. The same mode of communication, it is confidently 
believed, will insure the messenger who w ill have to convey the despatches 
sent out since Captain Ross's most pro\ idential return, the ea.sy means of 
reaching Captain Back beibre he breaks up his winter quarters. These 
despatches, after acquainting Captain Back with the safe arrival of C’aptain 
Ross and crew, and of the discoveries made by Captain and Commander 
Ross, direct him to |troeeed to Cape Turnagain, which lies northwest of 
the Chesadaw'd Lake, and is so named from being the extreme northern 
point reached by Captain Franklin. Thence he is directed to proceed to 
the obelisk of stones erected by Commander Ross to mark the south-w^est 
limit of the neck of land which he partially explored. This obelisk h 
situate in (59 deg 37 min. North lat. and 91) deg. 40 min. West long., and 
is supposed to be distant only 150 miles from Cape Turnagain. It is 
thought that, starting westerly from this obelisk, it will b(‘ highly desirable 
that Captain Back should complete the survey of the south west-coast of 
this land, and also, if the setison will admit of it, the north-west coast, which 
was traced by Commander Ross only for a distance of ninety miles from 
the isthmus. If, from the discoveries he will have made, it should be 
more eligible. Captain Back is instructed to proceed direct from his present 

2 uarters to the obelisk. Doubts exist in the minds of some of the Arctic 
.and Committee as to the existence of the Great Fish River, which, if the 
Indian account be correct, runs from the (.'hesadawd Lake in a north-east 
direction. Mr. Simpson, one of the Governors of the Hudson's Hay (. oni- 
pany, is of opinion that it is identical with the river discovered by Captain 
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Franklin, and named by him Back’s River, which runs rather to the west 
ol* north from the lake. On the other hand, there are several of the Com- 
mittee, whose confidence in the correctness of the Indian account is 
strengthened fi^om the remarkable manner in which their accuracy on 
another geographical point has been proved by Captain Ross's recent dis- 
coveries. In their interviews with the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany they always have declared, after their manner, by standing wdth their 
faces due north, and stretching out their right hand in an easterly direction, 
that the land farther north spreads out in that direction — a fact now placed 
beyond doubt by Captain Koss. Accompanying the despatches sent out are 
maps descriptive of the extent to which Captain Ross has, during his tedious 
residence in these inclement regions, been able to trace their boundaries. 
It is confidently hoped by the Committee tliat the lilierality of the public 
will insure the supply of "the necessary funds to enable Captain Back to 
prosecute his task of exploration for a third season, in the eoiirse of which, 
it is believed, he would be able to complete the survey of the north-east 
coast of America up to 1 lie southern point, where Captain Ross's discoveries 
terminate. 

Improved RawSu^u )'. — About twelve mouths since was announced in the 
“ New Monthl}’ Magazine” the highly important results of trials, then in 
operation in Demerara, to obtain ]nire raw^ sugar direct from the cane juice. 
Tliis was effected by tlie introduction of the ])rocess of evaporation m vacuo^ 
the plan first proposed by the late Hon. Edward CJharles Howard, and brought 
into very general adoption in the refineries at home. The success of this 
operation m obtaining pure raw sugar direct from the eaue juice, and free 
from the extensive loss by molasses and deterioration by eolonring matter, 
the eonsequenees of the great heat emiiloyed in the onlinary process, and 
in the superior qualit}' of tlie jirodiicts, gained for the subject an attention 
which w'ould probably before now have Jed to its very general and more 
extended introduction were it not for the impositions of the government at 
home, wdiieh, for the false policy of tlie protection of the refining interests, 
have imposed upon the sugar thus prepared the prohibitory duty of 8/. 8.v. 
per cw't. 

Wliether a policy that thus sacrifices the growing hopes and interests of 
the colonies, so opposed to the just views of promoting the progress of 
scientific develojicmcnt, and the encouragement of sound pliilosophical and 
practical views in manufacturing industry, ami such as should distinguish 
the libenU government of an intelligent iiianufactiiring community, — shall 
be persevered in, is a question now' eagerly demanded, not alone by thnse who 
are concerned in the welfare of the colonies, Init who are interested in the 
free and unrestricted issue of those trains of irnproven^ent which hav e gained 
for Great Britain its present proud supremacy. The necessary effect of 
such an impost, is to perpetuate an expensive, incomplete, and nnphilosophi- 
cal system of manufacture, to Hie exclusion of an improved process whieli 
ensures the complete success of the operation, at once founded upon 
scientific principles and adapted 1o ensure profit to the colonial planters 
and encouragement to British commerce. By the old process, from the 
great heat employed in the evaporation of the cane juice, a great portion is 
necessarily converted into molasses ; wdiilst the whole of the sugar is still 
further deteriorated by its mixture with a portion which will not crystallize, 
— molasses and colouring matter, -and by this a very inadequate return is 
obtained for a most expensive outlay : whereas, by the improv ed process, 
tbt^tiane juice is sulimitted to a simple analytic operation, by which sugar 
of the best quality is obtained, and in the same quantity as it exists in the 
sugar cane, as, from the modified heat which is employed, the results of 
the operation are the mere educts of the cane, without having undergone 
the changes consequent upon its destructive distillation by the former 
process . This new operation also requires a fiir less portion of labour to 
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be employed,— a most important consideration while the emancipation of 
the slaves is in progress. 

1 1 is to be hoped that a government which has hitherto shewn itself so 
disposed to promote liberal measures will not, in this instance, swerve from 
its usual course, and allow all the extended benefits alcove described to be 
sacrificed to the interests of the refiners at home. Although for a time this 
latter has formed a tolerable feature of domestic industry, yet it must be 
accorded that, during the continental wars, when Great Britain was in 
possession of the whole of the sugar colonies, and, of course, monopolized 
the supply of sugar to the whole world, its prosperity was forced by a com- 
bination of circumstances w^hich can never again take place. Whilst 
every attempt to uphold it will inevitably prove futile, and the admission of 
this sugar, at an enhanced rate of duty, will conduce to support the revenue, 
we look upon its introduction as necessarily not far distant. 

National Vaccine Board . — Among the curious investigations confided to 
Committees of the House of Commons during the last session, the report 
and evidence on the subject of the Vaccine Board, with the view^ of examin- 
ing into the expediency of eontiniiing this public establishment, furnisli 
particulars in no trifling degree curious and inti*resting. Inoculation for 
the small-pox was introduced in the year 1 720, and, turning to the bills of 
mortality of that and successive periods, we find the average mortality to 
have been as follows : — 


A verat»e of Ten V’ears 

IL 

Total 

Amount of 
Mortality. 

Deaths 

by 

Small Pox. 

Proportion ii 
1,UU0 who died 
Small- Pox. 

ITKi to I7i;0 .... 

2.3,820 

2.12,3 

SO 

1720 to 1730 .... 

27.S0I- 

2,2.37 

82 

1730 to 1740 .... 

2(1,047 

1.978 

70 

1740 to 1750 .... 

20,000 

2,002 

77 

J750 to 1700 ..... 

20,849 I 

1.9.37 

9J 

JR20 to 1S30 . . . . ; 

20.(>*30 

715 



And the average of throe years from 1830 to 1832 has diminished the pro- 
|M)rtion to 2G deaths in a thousand. The reduction in the mortality appears 
to be one-fourth what it was prior to. the introduction of vaccination. The 
Vaccine Board distributed grahiitousl} , in 1832, no less than 100,000 
charges of lymph, and vaccinated 14,190 souls. The luimber of births re- 
gistered in the Metmiiolitau parishes, during tlie 3'car, was 35.000, and the 
total number vaccinated, including tlu; other establishments, was 23,o3‘J. 
Making allowance for the number of infants who die within a few month , 
after birth, this shows a \eiy favourable result, and evidences that vacci- 
nation is most extensively jiractiscd in the capital. 

The official value of goods warehoused in the port of f.ondoii, for the 
years 1831 and 1832 are thusstated:— 1831, 19,974,531/. ; 1832, 18,588,211/. 

Preserved Flowers and /^/ww/a*.— Mr. Lindsey, the intelligent manager of 
the gardens at Chiswick House, has just presented to the Medico-Botanical 
Society some veiy beautiful and highly preserved sjiecirnens of di ied plants 
and herbs, retaining, in a peculiar degree, the whole of the volatile oil and 
aroma, and the colour of the recent plant. The plan adopted by Mr. 
Lindsey is to diy^ the substances in a close and dark room, and not, as 
is usually the case, by exposure to a current of air and the action of the. 
light. When the separation of the aqueous particles is effected by their 
evaporation, and they are tolerably dry, he submits them to pressure in 
small quantities enveloped in paper, until the oil appears on the surface, 
and w^hich is known by its discoloration: by this, all change of colour by 
the action of the light, or further loss of volatile matters by evaporation is 
prevented. In pot-herbs, as well as medicinal plants, the improvement 
and superiority is very decided. 
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Health of the Inhabitants of London. — Sir A. Carlisle, in his evidence 
given before the Factory Commission, thus accounts for the comparative 
good health of the adult population of London : — “ The great mass of the 
population of London have been brought up in the country. I would 
venture to say that half the shopkeepers and artisans in London have been 
born and bred in the country, and come to T.ondon at or after maturity, to 
seek their fortunes, and to obtain their livelihood, or to assist some of their 
relations or connexions. Such persons will go on for a considerable time 
without suffering much from the injurious effects of a confined city, or from 
an unhealthy occupation ; but take an infant born and bred in T.ondon, and 
subject it to all the same vicissitudes, and that child will invariably become 
unhealth V.” 

Parliamentary Pf*tarm.—^\Y TIeiny Parnell, with the view of showing 
the bearing of taxation in this country on the various conditions of society, 
moved foi- and obtained certain returns in the House of Commons, which 
have just bi!en printed, and from which we make the following extracts : — 
The net amount of the Customs and Excise duties on materials of manu- 
factures, building, ship-building, &c. in the United Kingdom, during the 
year 1832, was 5,841,r)28/. 7.v. )rf. ; on articles of luxury, 27,878.f»03/. 
ilirf. ; on articles of food, 541,158/. lU*. 2r/. ; direct taxes on capital, viz. — 
legacies, probates, and administrations, 2,023,460/. 4jr. ‘id . ; assessed taxes, 
3,735,162/. 2.9. ; land-tax, 1,184,340/. 4^?. Ihd. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

A singular ciicumstance happened at la Hogue on Saturday, the 7th of 
March, 183,3. The weather being veiy calm, and the surface of the sea 
smooth, the tide was obseived to ebb to so great a distance as to leave the 
roadstead entirely dry Parts of the vessels of the celebrated Tourville, that 
w’ere burnt and sunk' by the English fleet, under Admiral Russel, May 29th, 
1692, were exposed to view. The hulls of those ships appeared in a high 
state of preservation, and during the interval of the two tides, it was found 
practicable to recover six ])ieces of cannon and several cart-loads of cannon 
shot. These, although they had remained under water for upwards of 141 
years, were found in good condition. Since this brilliant but unfortunate 
battle, there is no tradition of the sea having receded so far as in the above- 
mentioned instance. 

Increasing Productiveness of the Gold and Platina Mines in the Ural 
Mountains.— PicoonWo^ to the official account published at St. Petersburg 
last month, the quantity of gold and platina obtained during the first three 
months of the ju esent year, w as, Gold - from the mines belonging to the 
crown, 75 poods, 15 lbs., 34 J zololnicks ; from the mines belonging to pri- 
vate persons, 105 poods, 3lbs., 32 zol. ; total 180 poods, 1 8 lbs., 66.^ zol. Pla- 
tina— from the mines of the crown, 2 lbs., 54 zol. : fi’om the mines be- 
longing to private persons, 80 poods, 1 3 lbs., 91^^ zol. ; total, 80 poods, 
1 6 lbs. 46jg; zol. Of the latter, 79 poods, 2 lbs. were procured in the mines 
of Nyre Tuhel, belonging to the heirs of the privy-councillor Demidoff, in 
whose possession are the three largest masses of native platina yet found ; 
one of them was obtained on the 18th March, 1831, and the two others in 
March, 1832. Their respective weights are 1 9 lbs. 53 zol. ; 1 9 lbs. 18 zol. ; 
13 lbs. 63 zol. A ])oodis 40 lbs. Russian, or 36 lbs., English weight. The 
quantity of gold found in tb,e first quarter of 1833 was therelbre 6500 lbs. ; 
and a pound of gold being 50/. sterling, the value was 325,000/. 

A New Island in lat. 14° 46' N., long. 169° 18' E. has been discovered 
by the American brig Bolivar, and named F'arnham's Island. This new 
speck in the Pacific is about six miles in length, with a reef running about 
ten miles from its western extremity. 
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National Educatio7i in France . — ^The Bill lor regulating Primary 
Instruction in France, termed the Projet de LoU introduced to the Chamber 
of Deputies by M. Guizot on the ‘2d of January last, and passed into a law 
on the ^Sth of June, provides for the establishment of schools of three 
descriptions. Every commune or parish is bound to provide, either by 
itself or conjointly with one or more neighbouring parishes, one primary 
school of the lowest order. In this school moral and religious instruction 
is to be given to the children, reading, writing, the principles of the French 
language, ciphering, and an accpiaintance with the authorized system of 
weights and measures are to be taught. The master of this establishment 
is to be furnished by the parish with a suitable house and fix(‘d salary, the 
minimum of which is to be ‘200 francs, %J. 6.v. Crf., and in addition ho is to 
receive from such of the parents of the children as can afford it fees or 
quarter pence. The fees are to be exacted, not by the mastc*r himself, but 
by a public officer on his account. Count\ towms and parishes having a 
population exceeding G.OOO soul- are bound, individually or conjointly, to 
maintain a school of the second class, in which, in addition to the instruc- 
tion given in the first or lower order of schools, the children are taught the 
elements of geometry, with its ordinary applications, particularly to linear 
drawing and land measuring; the elements of the physical sciences and of 
natural history, as they are applicable to the common uses of life ; singing; 
the elements of history and geography, and especially the history and 
geography of France. The wishes cif the fathers must, however, be 
consulted and. complied with as to their children's participation in the 
religious instruction given. As this second class of schools are designed for 
the children of paivnls above want, there is no gratuitous admission except 
in the case of extraordinary talents in the poor scholar of tlie lower species, 
who receive.s the advantage of a higher education as a reward ; Init, in order 
that the rale of payment may be very moderate, the master is to receive a 
fixed salary, of which tin* minimum is 400 francs, along with the 

fees. In triis class of schools, as well as the former, the fixed salary of the 
master is to be paid wholly bv tlie parish, if possible, or, if not, partly by 
the department or county, and the state itself is to come in aid as a dernier 
resort. The third class of schools, styled Normal ^ arc for the training of 
masters, and of these there is to be one in every department. 

New Gi frantic Tele'icope. — A great work has just been completed in all 
its essential jiarts, in Urzscheidev's manufactory of optical instruments at 
Munich. It is a gigantic telescope, on Frauenhofer's principle, of 15 Paris 
feet focal distance, and an aperture of lO-l inches. It suj })asses in size and 
power the largest telescopes made in the lifetime of the illustrious Frauen- 
hofer. It has been tried wdtli the greatest strictness by the professors of 
astronomy in tlic University of Munich, and declared to be a perfect 
masterpiece. The clearness and distinctness of a heavenly body seen 
through it, is, to that of the Dorpat telescope made by Frauonhofer, of 
thirteen leel focal distance and nine inches aperture, as 21 to 1ft, and the 
intensity of the light as i:ffi to 100. It magnifies far above 1000 times, and 
the ordinary expression of bringing an object nearer may be literally applied : 
thus, when Saturn at its smallest distance fi*oni the earth, is 105,000,000 of 
geogra])hical miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 limes by this 
telescope, to have approached to tlie distance of 192,000 geographical 
miles ; and the moon, at her smallest distance from the earth, seems, when 
magnified in the same manner, to have approached within 68 geographical 
miles, which is but little more than the distance, in a direct line, from 
Athens to Constantinople. 

M. de St. Sauveur, the French Consul at Salonica, has la tidy presented 
to the King some antique Greek marbles, found in Macedonia. 'I’hey con- 
sist of heads of divines and kings, funeral monuments, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions ; a colossal bust, supposed to be that of Persius, 
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the last King of Maccdon ; and a colossal statue of Diana. His Majesty 
has sent them to the Museum of the Louvre, and has presented to M. de 
St. Sauveiir, in return, a magnificent desseil-service of Sevres porcelain. 

The following is a statement of the number of French merchant-vessels, 
on the first of January, of the years — 


Total Tiiiniber of vessels .... 

1850. 

. 14,742 . 

ISJl. 

. 14,862 . 

. 15,031 
672 

Vessels built 

. 7--J0 . 

6.96 . 

Heduetioii by shipwrecks, /kC. • 

. t>87 

503 . 

155 

Vessels of 00(1 tons and ujiwards 


1 . 

. 1 

Vessels from 700 to 800 . 

• 6 

6 . 

6 

600 to 700 . . . 

3 . 


1 

500 to 600 . . . 

14 . 

15 . 

15 

400 to 50(» . . . 

53 . 

51 . 

47 

300 to 400 . . . 

. 201 

198 . 

196 

200 to .300 - . . 

r>7« . 

570 

560 

10()to200. . . 

. 1345 . 

. 1308 . 

. 1256 

60 to 100 . . • . 

. 1556 . 

. 1544 . 

. 1520 

30 to 60 . . . 

. 1101 . 

. 1086 . 

. 1071 

30 and under 

. 0883 . 

. 10,071 . 

. 10,358 

Total . 

. 14,7-12 

14.852 

15,031 


Vidcccj has just obtained a ])atenl for the manufacture of \rd\wv IVoni 
which no writing or print, once impressed, can b(‘ effaced or altered. Tin* 
Directors of the Stamj) Office long ago offered a pi emiiini for the discoMTv 
of this paper. 

The rail-road from Pans to the coast is agreed upon ; but it is not de- 
cided whether it is to run to Dieppe or Havre. 

Mvnchen-Graiz, — Munchen-Gratz, at which the Emi)erois of Austria 
and Russia have met, is a small town on the Iser, about forty miles to the 
north-east of Pi agin*, on the high road from the latter city into the south 
of Prussia. Like Friedland, it has descended to the Clam Gallas family ; 
and like that town, too, recalls the memory of the illustrious AVallenstein, 
who was buried in the chapel of the castle near Miiuchen-Gratz, after his 
assassination at Kger, in KebriiarA’, 1034. The bridge across the Iser al 
this place is above severi1> feel long. The inluibitants, about 2700 in 
number, arc employed in cotton inanufacturcs. 

The number of State Pensioners in France, on January 1, 1M33, w as 
162,175, who are thus divided : — Pensioned peers, 128, receiving 1, '>04, 000 
fiancs ; civil pcnsioneis, 2403, receiving 1,73.'}, 4 (10 fr. : pensioners of July, 
1408, receiving 613,700 tr. ; military pensioners, 127,011, receiving 
46,003,221 fr. : ecclesiastical pensioners, 28,186, receiving 4,662,460 fr. ; 
donataircs, 2052, receiving 1,480,084 fr. Total, 162,175 pensioners, receiv- 
ing 56,735,874 Ir. 

M. de Chateaubriand has published statistics of the victims of the first 
Fiench i evolution ; trom which it appears that the number of persons guil- 
lotined was 18,613 ; of which number, 2217 were females, and 13,635 weie 
men of the middling and low'er edasses. In addition to those guillotined, 
M. Chateaubriand states that there were killed in La Vendee 040,748, 
including 22,000 children and ,3400 women, whose deaths were occasioned 
by premature labour ; and that the victims at Nantes, by orders of Carriei*, 
were 10,224, and at Lyons 31,000 ; making a gross total of 1,000,585, with- 
out reckoning those massacred at Versailles, and in prisons at Paris, nor 
those who were shot at Marseilles, Toulon, and other parts of France. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

It is a great point with persons having only small gardens, to know how 
to lay them out to the most advantage, so as to have a succession of 
flowers during the year, or, at least, during those months when the family 
are at home. In the vicinity of London it is an object to cultivate plants 
which look best in winter and spring, and to have such as will bear the 
smoke of cities. By proper management, flower-gardens, whether small or 
large, may be so contrived as to present a beautiful appearance at any sea- 
son that it may be thought most desirable ; all that is requisite is to know 
what month each plant flowers in, and how to arrange a garden so as to 
have some handsome jilanls in it suitable to each season. In arranging a 
small garden near London, so as ^o look well in the spring and autumn, the 
first thing to be considered is to idant it with a due proportion of hand- 
some and bushy evergreens. Th*' Balearic box, the different kinds of 
Holly, Laurel, Laurustinus, Acuba, &c.,wiil afford ample variety. Where 
there is more space, yew^s, firs, and pines may be. added, with led and white 
cedars, arbor vitie. See. In mild situations, some of the finer species of the 
pine and fir tribe will add much to the effect; the Auracaria imbricata 
and Cunningbamialanceolata are])articularly beautiful, and, Iboiigh tender, 
will stand in the open air with a slight protection. Some very handsome 
])ines and firs have lately been introduced, which are perfectly hardy. 
Pinus Douglasiiis one of the handsomest and fastest -growing of these, ; but 
P. lo.vicis and P. Webbiana very nearly equal it in every respect. The last 
species is particidarly handsome. Pinus cembra grows in a compact cone- 
like shape, swelling out below, and tapering gracefully to a point, and Pinus 
halepcnsis, and P. longifolia arc remarkable for the beauty and graceful- 
ness of their fronds (leaves) and the general elegance of their appeai aiicc. 
Perhaps one of the finest collections of pine and fir trees in England is at 
Lord Grenville's at Dropinore. The trees are there all planted on fine tnrf, 
at sufficient distances from each other to allow' each to display its peculiar 
mode of growth: each is ])roperly named, and the appearance of the whole 
is extremely beautiful. But to return to the suburban garden— having 
planted it with a sufficient quantity of inconspicuous flowering evergreens, 
to prevent its having a hare and desolate appearance in wdnter, the next 
thing is to mix with them as many other sliruhs, both evergreen and deci- 
duous, hut hearing brilliant-coloured flowers, as maybe necessary to relieve 
llie sombre hue of the darker and larger evergreens. The red yellow 
berries of th(‘ holly and the mispelus, the coral-like seeds of the yew, the 
long white flower-sprigs of the laurel, and tJie elegant flow ers of the lau- 
I'ust inns will lend their aid, hut some bright flowers will be requisite. Bho- 
dodendrons, kalinias, and azaleas, will look well in winter, and blossom 
beautifully in spikes; and the Exraoiith variety of the magnolia grandifl ora, 
with its laurel-like leaf, and its large, white, magnificent, and sw eet-scentecl 
flowers, will prov(» a ])ow’erful auxiliary. Some of the Magnolias flower in 
the autumn, hut the Magnolia conspicua is one of the flowers of early 
spring. This heantiful tree is not an evergreen, and its flowers exjiand be- 
fore its leaves, but when planted in a clump of ev ergreens, or backed by 
an evergreen hedge, and slightly sheltered fjoni the frost during the night, 
it is one of the most sjilendid of flow'ering shrubs. The Rhododendron 
dauricum antroviresceris also flowers veiy early in the season, and is very 
pretty, though dw'arf-growdng ; tlic autumn and spring mezereons, the 
spurge laurel, and all the other species of daphnes, are also very useful and 
beautiful winter and spring shrubs, with many others, that may be found 
in any nursery. The led and yellow-blossomed currants : the double- 
blossomed furze ; the Persian, common, and Siberian lilacs; the English 
and Scotch laburnums, the latter l;eing incomparably the finest; the Wis- 
tarias, frutescens, and Consequana ; the cytisus, purple and yellow; and 
many other beautiful plants, flower in spring, and by a due mixture of 
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them a brilliant display of flowers may be produced. When the space will 
admit, hawthorns may be introduced, both lor their flowers in spring, and 
their berries in autumn. It is, perhaps, not generally known that there 
are no less than seventy species of thorns which will grow well in the open 
air in this country. Of these the tansy-leaved and the sweet-scented, 
both having downy pale green leaves, are very handsome ; one of them 
bears a large yellow, and the other a large scarlet haw. The common pink 
hawthorn is well known, as is the cockspur ; Rivers scarlet is extremely 
beautiful. Craetagus lucida, or the shining thorn, has a deep green glossy 
leaf, something like that of a pear or apple tree. Mr. Beckford, when lay- 
ing out the grounds at Fonthill, planted a thornery, in which he included 
all the sorts then known, but it is now gone to decay, as well as all the 
other parts of the grounds of that once fine place. The design, however, is 
worthy of imitation, where there is space sufficient for the trees to grow. 

Waste of Corn in Agriculture. — It is estimated, that only one-thirJ of 
the seed-corn sown on the best land grows : the other two-thiids are de- 
stroyed. The number of cultivated ac*res in Great Britain and Ireland 
amounts to 47 , 000 , 000 ; . 30 , 000,000 of which are under the plough. Two- 
fifths of the latter, or 12,000,000 acres, are annually under the cereal crops. 
The average allowance of seed for the three kinds of corn may be stated at 
four bushels and two-thirds per acre. The quantity of seed annually sown 
thus amounts to 7 , 000,000 quarters. If two-thirds of this quantity are ren- 
dered unproductive by some agency which has hitherto been uncontrolled, 
then 4 , 666,606 quarters of corn are annually wasted! The quantity thus 
lamentably wasted would support more than 1,000,000 of human beings. — 
Quarterly Journal of AgricMlture, 


USEFUL ARTS. 

National Gallery of Practical Sciefice. — Akin with the salutar)*^ results 
that must necessarily be produced by competitive exhibitions of the useful 
arts, another great feature of the intellectual progress of the age to feelings 
more consonant with a great manufacturing community, in which the appli- 
cations of science constitute the main-spring of vitality and prosperil}, are 
lliose w'liiiih must be produced by exhibitions, of which popular demonstra- 
tions of the objects of practical science constitute the leading feature, whe- 
ther by making aexjuainted with the wonders of the microscopic or the hea- 
venly \rorld, tracing the chemist through the vei^ elaborate, and almost 
magic, changes of his .science, or familiarizing with those sources of tlie 
gigantic strength of our country to which we are indebted for our present 
proud superiority over (wery other nation on the earth. Amongst such ex- 
hibitions, th(' National Gallery of Practical Science unquestionably stands 
forth the most prominent ; and from the very interesting nature and great 
variety of its objects, extending, as they do, to all purposes of utility and 
comfort in life, there is little doubt, not only of its cjontinuing to meet with 
the highest dcgrtic of public support, but that it will revolutionize the present 
age to feelings of sterner and more apposite character than has distinguished 
any preceding. 

It is truly indicative of the growth of these feelings that they are rapidly 
diffusing their taste throughout the whole community. The crowds that 
may be seen surrounding our print-shops, — not demoted to survey the licen- 
tious or vulgar prints which have been considered, and too truly, the charac- 
teristic of the taste of the lower orders of the English people,— but to view 
and criticise the highest efforts of the art, shows that the taste tor the fine 
arts is most rapidly extending. The crowds which surround those itinerant 
astronomers who ply with their telescopes at all parts of the metropolis, or 
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who, by the same media, are making themselves acquainted ivith the won- 
ders of the microscopic, world, are at the same time a criterion that the taste 
for science is becoming equally extensive. In our walks through Loudon, 
wc have wondered as we witnessed the many real objects of scientiGc merit 
that are to be met with in those exhibitions which arc, at their price, devoted 
especially to the amusement ot the lowest orders : we have there met with 
some of the finest specimens of modelling in wax, beautifully illustrative of 
the elaborate strueture of the various portions of the human frame, and even 
spo(umens of the art of imibalming, not exceeded in our largest and most 
costly collections. Even exhibitions of models of machinery, and demon- 
strations of cliemieal and cleetrical science, arc taking the place of the mum- 
meries of our most vulgar fairs. 

The growth of smdi a taste is most pleasing, in whatever light it may be 
viewed. Its immediate tendency is the encouragement of pursuits, and the 
fosterment of tastes, enabling every one to fulfil better his lelative, as well 
as individual, station in society. I'he shrine of science can perform more 
miracles than the most holy-sainted shrine : before it the conflicting passions 
— the depraved and ener\ating desires — of man tall. The industrious aiti- 
zan, who can regale his mind with these intellectual tastes, has little time 
to devote to sedition, or inclination to pursue illegal combinations ; whilst in 
his endeavours, by habits of increased industry and sobriety, to foster these 
tastes, he caiiiiot be led astray by the political or religious incendiary ; there 
is no fear of his heconiing an anarch or an infidel. To descant on the indi- 
vidual, as well as relative, benefits that might he derived from familiarity 
with scientific objects, would he to recall from the grave the thousands who 
lie there, w'hose lives might have been prolonged had the halm of science 
been applied. Wo ro(!ognize the deficiency of such, as well in the sacrifices 
to mistakes in the exhibitions oi‘ domestic medicine, or in other casualties 
of poison or accident, as in the many innocent individuals sacrificed to their 
country's sanguinary laws: for it were, indeed, too easy to invoke the manes 
of many thus immolated upon the altar of popular ignorance. 

AVitli these views, it is with toolings of the highest satisfaction that we 
record the very successful results of thi>» exhibition,— a fact thoroughly de- 
monstrated by the very givat support wdiich it meets with from the public. 
It is impossible for us to pretend to an enumeration of objects so promiscuous 
or extensive as it embraces, — from the steam gun, destined to deprive war 
of its horrors, by rendering it an object loo expensive even for the most 
powerful king to play at, dow^n to the more peaceful subject of bec-uiaiiuge- 
ineiit, which, under the improved and \ei*y valuable system of Mr. Nutt, 
has gladdened the heart of mdnv a peasant, and augmented the comforts of 
many a British hearlli. AVe are presented with a series of the most interest- 
ing experiments in magnetism and ele<;tro- magnet i.Mn, developing the iden- 
tity of these iiiatter>, and r,ii?*iiig the very probable opinion that these are 
but peculiar modificutions of one series of emanations, constituting the great 
agent by which all nature is animated, invigorated, and kept in being. To 
the man of science these form, iinf|ueslionably, the most interesting part of 
the exhibition ; and in this respect it supplies a hiatus of communication long 
wanted in the woiid of science, familiarizing the ihflert?nt cultivators with 
the discoveries in philosophy as they are progressively developed, and thus 
enabling them to obtain, at the small charge of exhibition, information diffi- 
cult of attainment even to those possessed of the most recent published 
details. The popular observer, as weHas the juvenile mind, may be gratified 
by the applications of science in its infinitude of details, presenting varied 
objects for every intellectual taste, as e.vcited by the displays of models of 
bteain-lKiats in operation, chemical experiments, optical illusions, &c. 

To such objects it is impossible but to express our most cordial assent. 
To lh<? proprietors the reflection must ho most gratifying of having put 
themselves at the head of the public taste. The exhibition was an object 
which grew out of public feeling, and it is conducted upon the surface of 
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public opinion ; but a strict adherence to these principles cannot be too 
strongly impressed, that the details shall, in every essential, fulfil the objects 
of the establishment. Whilst, as a school of science, it becomes the rege- 
nerator of the public mind, we doubt nut but it will become the foster parent 
of many other local institutions, and a nursery for men of science to become 
future teachers on these subjects— a want which such an institution will 
necessarily bring into being. 

Steam Carria^eB on Common Roads . — It has been very generally be- 
lieved, particularly among horse-coach proprietors, that the public would 
be prejudiced against this new mode of conveyance ; and in entering into 
arrangements for running stcam-carriages, this objection has been raised 
as a reason ibr reducing the premium required by the patentees, it being 
stated that steam -carriages would run for a length of time at a loss belbrc 
the public would \ enture regularly to travel on common roads by steam. 
Sir Charles Dance, at the time of running between Gloucester and Chelten- 
ham, had never discovered that such a prejudice existed, but that the con- 
trary was really the case, every one appearing anxious to become a pas- 
senger. This point has, however, lieen further set at rest, by the same 
carriage having run for eight successive days li’om Welliiigl un-street, over 
Waterloo Bridge, to Greenwich three times a-ilay, starling regularly at 
eleven, half-past twelve, and two o'clock each day, a distances in the whole, 
of about ‘2.j0 miles, at an average running of ten miles per hour. 

In order to call forth as little opposition as jmssible, from the coachmen 
and their uftendant imps, at the same time to she^vv tliat the public mind is 
by no means against the introduction of steam-carriages, Sir Cl larles Dance 
determined not to run for the ordinaiy charge, but tlie coach w’as advertised 
to run for two shillings and sixpence each person, to or from Greenwich, or 
the sum of four shillings to those who were desirous of going and return- 
ing: by such a course it was evident that curiosity would be the principal 
moti^’e forgoing with tin* carriage. We are inlbrined, that, on an average, 
fourteen ])crsons accompanied the carriage each trip. Such has been llie 
interest display ed, that crow ds of persons lined the road : and at either end 
of the journc) , so dense were tlie crowds, that but lor the command over 
the engine, and the accuracy of the driv ing, some serious accident must 
inevitably have occurred. In some of the journeys, the st cam-coach was 
accompanied by many of our most seienliftc men, amongst others Mr. 
Tcllord, Mr. Macneill, and others of our liest engineers, vviio expressed 
themselves so miieli gratified with the success of Sir Charles Dance, that 
they have deteriniin'd on running the carriage a j(»urney between London 
anci Birmingham, the more hilly to demonstrate the practicability of using 
the power of steam on common roads; and tlie carriage has been taken olf 
the Greenwich road for this purpose. 

We have very carefully examined the steam-carriage, and observed the 
ease of its running, and believe that, w'hen Messrs. Maiidslay and Field 
shall have completed a carriage, it may be e\])eclcd to run on an average 
fifteen miles an hour, with light weights. It, should he understood, that 
the jiresent carriage was not built h)’^ these talented engkieers, hut that the 
boiler only is of their manufacture; nor can they venture to use its full 
power on the engines, as many parts of the carriage are not equal to bear 
the strain, whilst other parts are too strong and heavy ; it may therefore 
be said, that the carriage, in having perform(‘d so much under all the cir- 
cumstances, has the more positively proved the possibility of bringing 
this mode of conveyance into general application. “We hope, in our next, 
to lay before our readers the result of the journey to Birmingham. We 
would here observe, that the boiler, on the lightness and strength of which 
every thing depends, has, after running several hundred miles, proved 
itself most effectiv e, and may be considered as a very successful invention. 
The Brighton road was divided into five stages of rather more than ten 
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miles, at which places the caiTia£|;e took in coke and water ; in running on 
the Greenwich road, the carriai^e took in for each journey a small quantity* 
of coke and water, sufficient for the five miles run, the two stations for this 
jMirpose beinp: one in the Waterloo Road and the other at Greenwich. 
The quantity of coke consumed durinj; the whole time that the carrias;? 
has been runnin ‘4 with the present boiler, averau^es nearly lialf a bushel 
per mile. « 

Imprrwement in. Culinary Vtemihand Vessels, — ^This consists in protect- 
ing: or strenjrt.heninc^ such vessels, when made or formed of zinc, as are 
intended for utensils or vessels of capacity, and to be submitted to the 
action of tire in boilins; liquids ; or to be lised for any other similar pur- 
pose w'here they are likely to bo injured by heat. It consists also in casing 
or covering them, either wholiv or partially, with thin sheet-copper, iron, 
tin-plate, brass, either soldered or cneted to the vessels, and which is done 
in several different ways. For vess(ds of small capacity, a sliell, or outer 
casing, from thin slicet -copper, iron, tin-plate, brass, or other thin sheet 
metals, of the proper size and shape required, is made either by hammer- 
ing, stamping, or raising, or bv uniting the sides anti bottom by riveting, 
soldering, or otherwise ; the itisidc of th.s shell or outer casing, with tin, 
is then covered in the ordiniiry manner of tinning. Into the tinned shell or 
cast* a core is suspended, or jdaced in such a way as to leave a small space 
all round it, betw een the siirlace of the core and the inside of the case or 
shell, the width of the s])ace being of the thickness of the metal required to 
form tlie inner vessel. Into this space zinc, in a fluid state, is cast, whicli 
will melt or fuse the tin on the inside of the case or shell, and cause il to 
soldi*r botw'eeii llie zinc and the shell, and to make them adhere firmly to- 
gether, and when the zinc has become hard, the case is removed and" the 
inside of the vessel tinnetl to jiroduce a smooth surface in the usual way ; 
the other parts are attached to the utensil in the oj-dinary manner. 

Machine for Pressrn" Straw and otJwr Hats. — This consists of a suitable 
block fixed to the frame- work of the machine, and upon which the hat is 
placed when pressed, which is done by a heated flat iron : to this a hori- 
zontal motion is given by a shaft, carrying an eccentric, which acts upon a 
lever, to the opposite end of wdiich lh(‘ pressing iron is fixed. placing 
the foot upon a treadle the jiressnre may lie regulated. 


NEW PATENTS. 


H. Davey, of St. Gllfu.r.'imberwell, for cer- 
tain improvements in macljinery or appiiiatiis 
for preparinir linen .snrt cm ton rnijs hiuI other 
materials used in the mnnufuctiire of paper. 

A. Smith, ot Princes-strcet, Lcicester- 
sqnare, forcertainiinprovementa in springs for 
doors and other pin poaes. 

J. \V. Lewty, of Lichfield-strcet, IJirming- 
ham. brasM-foiiiKier, for certuin improvements 
in rastorN. 

M. Berry, of OC. Chancery-lane. civil en- 
ftineer, fur certain improvements in the con- 
struction of weigh i lift innehines. 

T. Welch, of Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
for a new method of taking up, for power and 
hand-looms. 

W. T. Young, of Liverpool, merchant, for a 
machine or apparatus fur equalizing draft, 
chiefly applicable to the towing of barges and 
other floating bodies on water, and moving or 
drawing carriages on land. 

J. Maudslay, of Lambeth, engineer, for an 


improvement in the structure of rertnin boil- 
ers for producing steam for the working of 
sleam-engines. 

a. Gurney, Bude, Corinvall, Ksqnire, for 
certain improvements ininuHicsl instruments. 

U. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
cngincei, for a rertnin improvement in the 
locomotive stenm-ungliies now in ime for the 
quick conveyance ot passengers and goods 
upon edge railways. 

R. B. Cooper, of Bsttersen Fields, Esq. 
nnd G. F. Eckstein, of Ilolliorri, ironmonger, 
for an instrument or iippiinitiis for pointing 
pencils, and certain other purpoHcs. 

S. Hutchinson, of Pail Mall Knst, for cer. 
tain improvements in machinery or apparatus 
for inanufncturing gas for illuminatiuii, nnd 
In the mode or means of supplying gas to the 
consumer; nnd also in the construction of 
gas-burners, parts of which i-nprovemeuta 
are applicable to other useful purposes. 

R. Barnes, of Wigan, engineer, for a certain 
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machine and npparatui for producing, hj the 
combustion of gaa or oil, heated air for vrarm- 
ing the iuterior of buildings, and which ma- 
chine and apparatus may be employed at the 
name time to give light. 

J. Tennant, merchant, and T. Clark, che- 
mist, both of Glasgow, for a new or improved 
apparatus to produce or evolve chloriue tor 
manufacturing purposes. 

C. Attwood, of Wickham, near Gatesliead, 
glass-manufacturer, fora certain improvement 
or improvements in uiaiiufacturing.or puriiy- 
ing soda. 

J. P. V. Gerard, Mile End, for an improve- 
ment applicable to the %Tacquard looms for 
weaving figured fabrics. 


T. A.G. Glllyon,of Crown-etreet, Finsbury 
square, engineer, for Improvements In ord- 
nance, and on the carriages and projectiles to 
be used therewith. 

H. Hendriks, of Dunkirk, in the kingdom 
of France, but now of the Strand, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gent., for certain Im- 
provements ina manufacturing prussiate of 
potash, and the prussiate of soda, and im- 
provements ill dyeing blue colonrs without in- 
digo. 

J. .Toyce, of South-row. New Road, St. Pan- 
eras, in the county of Middlesex, Gent , for a 
certain improvement or improvements in ma- 
chinery for making nails. 


BANKRITPTS, 

FMOM OCTOBEU 29, 1833, TO NOVEMBBlt 26. 1833, IHCLUHIVB. 


Oct 29.— H. Davis, Bristol, scrivener. H. 
Plant, Congleton, Cheshire, victualler. J . 

Kincsfuri}. Canterbury, miller. 

Nov. 1.— S. Kknt, victualler, Rimsell-court, 
Drury-lnne. £. Bell, dealer in carriages. 
King-street, Portnian-squarc. R. L. An- 
drew, niarket'gardcncr, Wands wurth*roa(l. 
J. C. S. Stead, coru-factur. Mark-lane. T. 
Rutland, bobbin and carriage-maker. Not- 
tingham. W. Wallis, builder. Fen Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire. J. Inulis, baker. High- 
street, Homphtead. J. MAzzocnii. mer- 
chant, Bow-lane, Cheapside. C. Dixon. 
farmer, Burley. Otley, Yorkshire. F Davv. 
coal-merchant, PhoB nix- wharf, Whitetriars. 

Nov. 5. — W. M\sov, Qneenhithe, auc- 
tioneer. J. Nk’KVli.s, Chatham, Kent, 
corn-factor. H. K. Uoddam, North Shields, 
Northumberland, common brewer. P. K. 
Weber, Liverpool, iroufouiider. R. Goad, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. J. AiiM- 
hTRoNO, Cambridge, tin-plale-worker. 

Nov. H — .T. Glover, London, cominiKsIuii- 
ageiit. J. K, R. Crackvell, Acorn-yard, 
Limchoiise, engineer. .1. Davis, Fleet- 
street, uphoUterer. T. IIari ourt, Great 
Suttnn-street, Clerkenwell, lirass-tuunder. J. 
A. Bons.v, Driiry-luiie, needle-munufacturei. 
J.E.FARR,Bald(ick, Hertfordshire, carpenter. 
J. E. C. Bentley, Wlgmure -street, Caven- 
dish-square. curiosity dealer. T, Uicbakdh 
and J. Harwood, Fleet-street, newspaper pro- 
prietors. W. ('. Trevei.v \N', Newcustle- 
upoii-Tyne, glass-inanufui liirer. W. Mar- 
shall, Northampton, briot-munufactiirer. T. 
Raw LI NOS, Cheltenham, commission-broker. 
J. Thompson, Brompton, Yorkshire, linen- 
manufacturer. T. Gilpin, Gildersoinc, 
Yorkshire, cloth-maiiufuctiirer. 

Nov. l‘J.— H. Thompson, Cowper’s-conrt, 
Cornhi 11. merchant. T. Ed wards, Hatton- 
garden, Holboni, tailor. H. Kka brook, 
Thornborough. Buckinghamshire, miller. S. 
Wells, St. Alban's, Hertfordshire, car|ienter. 
J. H. Biddle, Grays, Essex, carpenter E. 
Prmbrrv, Chester, innkeeper. . E. Chew, 
Manchester, manufacturing chemist. G. 
Kino, Norwich, wharfinger. p. Jbrmtn, 
Great Yarmouth, bhip-agent. 


Nov. 15. — J. Gibbon, Jim , Limehonse-hole, 
Poplar, mast-maker. G. I'avlor, Coopers'- 
row, Crutchedfiiars, sail-cloth-manufacturer. 
J. Morris., Regent-street. I'ltplar, carpenter. 

A. .Tones, Aberyetwith, (Cardigan, draper. C. 
Don, Limc-strcet, ship-owner. G. Wat- 
kins, Ilomcr-strcet. MaryUbone, grocer. J. 
G\zk, Norwich, tanner. J. E. Dillv, 
Littleton, Jluiiipshire, horse-dealer. T. 
J. SrK.NCK, Manchester, liiieii-rnclor. .1. 
.Tones, W^oicestcr, liquor-merchant. 

Nov. 19.— .T. Fi.l’DK, Mincing-lanCf wine- 
merchant. R. To HNS ON, Wapping-street, 

victualler. H. R. PL'Wv, Alodifurd-couit, 

Fciichnrch-Htreet, mcrcliant. W. llrCKKi., 
Duke-st., Westminster, lodging-house-keeper. 
M. and J. Bristow, CotiiitiercittUruad, Step* 
iiey, engine-makers. B. W iiatloi r, Wal- 
cot. Somersetshire, lozenge-maker. .1. and 
J. CoTTLii, 1 oxtelh-pnrk, Lancashire, joiners. 
W. Kauclikke, Whitfield, near Glossop, 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. W. Sidkbo- 
TnA.M, Houghton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
R. Kew, Norwich, jeweller. G. Stukk.s, 
Liverpool, schoolmaster. 

Nov. 2'J.— E. CirssKLL, sen., Croydon, denier 
ill coals. W. R. Ckoooan, Bartholomcw- 
lane, auctioneer. J. Hook, Lloyd's Coffee- 
house, insurance-broker. T. Hargreaves, 
juii., Wakefield, Yorkshire, money-scrivener. 
G. Damer, Road, Somersetshire, maltster. 

Nov. 2i>.— C. IiOCRVER, Sirood, Kent, Hnen- 
dniper. J. Savrk, High-street, Shadwell, 

cheesemonger. E. Stringer, poplar, pub- 
lican. S Stevenson, Ramsgate, llneti- 

druper. .1. Betts, Winchester, cabinet- 
maker. W. Savt, Adelphi Wharf, West- 
minster, cnal-ni'Tchant. .T. O. Atkins, 

Ccc’l-street, Stiand, boarding-house keeper. 
J. Oven, Dnver-street, Piccadilly, tailor. S. 
Morse, KIngston-upon-Thnme*«, grocer. T. 
J. Lan( aster, Cuteatun-Rtreet, merchant. 

B. Spearman, Birmingham, grocer. W. 

Smith, Sheflield, builder. J. 8c S. Grundy, 
K>rkhy Lon^daIe, Westmoreland, blanket- 
manufacturers. H. B ribband, Birming- 
ham, pcnrl-bntton-manufacturer. W. 

Atherton, Tuciiu, Peru, merehant. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 

The approaching^ termination of the year hringa with it its usual concomitant 
in the reluctance of purchasers of piece-goods to extend their orders lieyond their 
immediate occasions ; and this, coupled with the great increase that has of late 
taken place in the raw material, has m^casioned great diilness in the sale of all de- 
scriptions of silk goods, and to a certain extent in cottons also. In woollens little 
alteration has been experienced, and the manufacturers still meet with ready pur- 
chasers at full prices. The iron trade also, less affected by changes of season, main- 
tains its improved condition. 

In the Colonial Market, the deiiression that has been gradually increasing for 
some time past seems at last to have reached its lowest point, and to promise a 
speedy reaction. In the Sugar Market, the grocers have been purchasing largely 
for home consumption ; and some demand has been made on the part of refiners ; 
the consequence is that iii Miisciwades an advance of Is. per cwt. is to he noted. 
Brown Dcmerara, Berbice, Tobago, &c. have been selling at fiOs. to 51^. ; middling 
and strong quality Jamaica and Antigua, from 50s. to 64ar.; colourings, 56*. to 67*-; 
and a parcel of Antigua in Imvrels, of very fine quality, at CG*. per cwt. Mauritius 
sugar has al.so advanced full VuL per cwt ; by public sales lately, 1400 bags s»)ld as 
follows: — yellow, 52*. iUl. to 57*-; good brown, 50*. (W. to 52*. Gcf. ; and low quality 
and damaged, .‘Id*. G//. to 4!)*. 

In Kast India Sugar, some purchases have been made in Bengal and Siam at 
former prices ; and a parcel of Manilla brought, by private contract, 23*. 

The sales in Foreign Sugars liave been almost entirely limited to Haliias, which 
are inquired for both for exjxirtation and for refining. West India MoJa.«ses bring 
from 2o.v to 27*. per cwt. ; in British a decline of per cwt. has taken place. 

The holders of British Plantation Coffee seem to expect a favourable turn in the 
market, and are firm for an advance in prices. Those lately oliraiiied are as fol- 
lows : — Demerara, middling quality, 88*. to J)0s. ; fine ordinary, 84* to 8G* ; ordi- 
nary, 72*. to 82*. 20 ca.sks of Berbice of fine ipiality and a favourite mark ^vere 
taken in at 08*. Gt/. t<i 100*. ' 

In Foreign and East India there is not the same animation, and prices .s(?pm still 
to tend downwards ; the late sales have been — lOG bags Siiinatni, good, ,'iO*. to 
50* Crf. *, inferior, 47*. to 48* Crf. ; damaged, 42.f. to 4.’>*. Gr/. ; II GO liap St. Do- 
mingo, of good quality, at G0.v. ; darker, ,'i7*- to 58*. ; about 3300 bugs Siams, good 
white, 24*. (Ul. to 25*. ; low damp, 21*. Gf/. to 23*. {\d . ; washed, 20*. (id. to 21*. iiti. 

Hum partakes of tlie general improvement in Colonial produce ; good strong 
Jamaica has hrouglit 2*. lOrf to 3*. 2</. "With respect to other spirits, Irish and 
Scotch Whisky have advanced D/. per gallon, and the advance seems likely to he 
maintained. Old Brandy is scarce, and no redu<*tion therefore to he expected. 
The accounts of the late vintage rireiilated by the French houses in tlie Spirit 
trade are very favourable, both in respect of quality and quantity. 

The Cotton Market is still heavy, and the sales made in London of late have been 
but to a small extent ; in Mancliester, however, the purchases at the reduced rate# 
are said to have been on a much larger scale ; the prices lately realized here have 
been, for ordinary to good fair Snrats, to GJt/. per lb.; 184 bales of Bombay 
of middling quality were bought in at 4^/2. 

In Silk, the business is extremely dull, the price having reached a point at which 
the manufacturers are compelled to alistaiii from purchasing, and tow'ait the decline 
which appears to he inevitable from the late large arrivals of Italian Raw Silk. In 
Indigo, there is no variation either in the demand or the price, and the accounts 
from Calcutta state the appearance of the crop to promise so fair an average as is 
not likely to protluce any material alteration in the market. 

An important rise in Port 'Wine has resulted from the protracted contest in 
Portugal, as, in addition to the quantity of wine destroyed in Oporto, a large por- 
tion of the late vintage will be neglected and lost. P'rom 48/. to 52/. per pipe, on 
board, has been paid, which is full 10/. per pipe higher than the price of last }ear, 
and a still i'urther advance is expected. 

In Spices, the only alteration to note is an improvement in the quotations of 
Pimento, ordinary to good bringing 4|^. to 4j|r/. per lb. Pepper remains steady, 
heavy 4|d. to ; Cassia Lignea, middling quality, 70*. to 77** 



r):2S Commercial and Money-Market Report, 

The Ttallof^ Market is very firm, and holders are confident in their expectations 
of a rise ; indeed, from Qd, to 9d. advance lias been realized during the last fort- 
night ; Petersburg yellow, for delivery in Jaiumry, February, rmrl March, is con- 
tracted for at 4r»s. to 45s. 3d. All descriptions of Fish Oils are also improving, and 
a rise of 20«. to 30s. per tun has taken place; 23/. is asked for Whale Oil, and sales 
have been made at 22/. 10$. 

The Corn Market is very steady ; superior qualities t»f Wheat and Barley are 
taken freely, hut for inferior qualities the demand is very limited. 

The Money IVIarket has been in a state of the greatest apathy during the last 
month, and the fluctuations in Consols have not exceeded the limit of ^ per cent. 
An advance of 5$ to (is. has taken place in Exchequer Bills, and a slight improve- 
ment in Bank and East India Stock. The Foreign Funds have for the most part 
been extremely dull, and the prices heavy; the following shows the state of the 
market at the close on the 25th. 

TIRITISIl FI NDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, Ditto for the At^ouut, 8fl — Three per (Jem. Ile- 
duced, 87^ — Three and a Half per Cent. Reduced, 855 j — Mew Three and a 
Half per Ont., flfig ^ — Four per Cent. 102^ H — Long Annuities, — India 

Stock, 240,41 — Bank do., 208+, 10.\ — Exchequer Bills, 40v.. 41$. — Iti lin Bmids, 
22.V., 23v. 

FOkKWiN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five per Cent., 85^ — Brazilian, (>5| J — Chilian. 23, 24 — Colomhiau, 2I4 
22i--‘I)anish Three per Cent , 72A, 3 — Dutch Five per Cent , | — Ditto Twi» 

and a Half per Cent., 40 J \ — Mexican Si.x per Cent , 34j[, -J — Portuguese Five per 
(Jent., 00^, 78 — Regency Loan, (iO*- I — Rii.ssian Five per Ceril., 1021 i — 
•—Spanish Five j)er C ent., 233j 

MlAItlls. 

Anglo iMexican Mines, 8/. 10?, U/ — Bulrmos. 122/. 10.?., 127/. 18.v- — C.iiie.d.i 
Company, 48/. 10$., 40/. 10$ — Colombian 'Miners, 11/, 12/. — Del Monte, 52/, o'M. — 
Imperial Brazil, 6'2/., 83/. — United Mexican, 11/. 10$, 12' — Ditto. Kew Scrip. 
14/. 5s., 14/. 15$. 


MONTHLY DIGEST, 

THE COl.OMKS. 


A scheme is in agitation in the United State > for oj)ening a eonimnnlca- 
t ion with Ihc St. Lawrence, which it is expected will divert ih(> tradt'oi* 
that, river from its present course, and make it i)a‘<s entirely Ihrougli Use 
state of Nevv York. The following aecoimi of the plan is given in a paper 
of the Olh nit.: — “It may, indeed, be said of .American enterprise, that it 
iievtM’ sliimhers or sleeps. A project of v a st imjiortanee to our northern 
frontier begins to be agitated at Ugdenslnirgli, to Avlncli, as :i matter <il 
course, the attention of the peoide of this .state will be ilnecied. tt, is no 
other than that of making the St. Lawrence river navigable between the 
Lake St. Francis and Ogdensburgh, at a com])araliveiy trifling expense, 
and bringing its whole trade within llie stale of New Yoik, wJiere a Iransn 
duty may be levied upon it. That of itsell’ will defray a great part of the 
expenses of the State Government. It appears that the Grass River, which 
is navigable for steam-boats to within three miles of Messena village, is 
separated at this point from the St. Lawrence, by a deep ravine and very 
low land, which at a trifling expense might be made a navigable ciuiniiel. 
The channel would communicate with the St. Lawrence half a mile above 
the LongSanlt rapids. The Canadians have projicsed to cut a canal round 
these rapids on their side of the river, but this project of oui' countrymen 
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would cffei’tiijilly divert the cjuTyin^j trade through our own territory. The 
contemplated canal will he bul five miles long, and require but two locks. 
Tlu* nature of the ground is such tliat the <*\cavation will be practicable at 
a small evpense. We hope tliat the people of Ogdcnsburgh will have 
surviws made immediately, in order that the decision of the legislature may 
be liad upon the subject as early as possible.” 

It appear'- by the communications received from Canada, that, during 
llu‘ piesent season, ‘21,945 emigrants have arrived out by the way of the 
rivi'j, which amount is less l)y 3000 than the half of that of last year. It 
is calculated that, about 15,000 went by way of the United States to Upper 
CaiuuLi, The Uevereiul Brook Bridges Stevens, the Chaplain of his 
Majesty s forces, has returned to the colony from his leave of absence to 
tins country. On his ariival he received a congratulatory address from 
tlu' inhabitants of Montreal and Lacliine in testimony of the high respect 
they entertain Cor Mr. Stevens c i account of his /cal in the service of the 
cluncb, and the benefit the colony has experienced from him both as a 
private individual and as a minister of the gospel. 

WEST INDIES. 

If a])pears by afile of Dernerara jiapers to the ‘id ult. that it was generally 
understood that all the Mirious departments oC the gi^vcriimeul were to 
undeigo the ordeal of a coniniission of inquiry, v\ith a view to the reform of 
existing abuses, and the ]>i*rrecliiig a system of economy and efficiency in 
tbeir establishments ; for which, it appe ars, the colony i'' mainly and 
directly indebti‘d to its ])resent popular Governor, Sir J. Carmichael Smith. 
At the same time the colonists do not withhold their iiiec'd oC praise from 
his Majesty's jireserit Ministers, to whose liheral and eiiJiglitened views of 
government they consider themselves beholden Uir these contemplated 
ri‘ forms. 

VAN dikman’s land. 

The Van Dieman's Land nev\s])apers stati* that an Insolvent Court is 
much reijiiired, tlu‘re beiiiir a great inmiber of insolvent debtors confined in 
the jails both at Hobart Town and Launce.ston, under the most painftd 
circumstances. The Insolvanit Act was brought into operation in New 
South Wales by Mr. C.inning's adininist ration, and having lieeii cautiously' 
administen*d by the commissioner, K. riiieiry, Esip, it lias proved a great 
blessing to unfortunate colonif-ts. As the popiiJatioii of Van Dieman's Land 
now exceeds that of New Soutli W;iles at tin- tune an Insolvent Court was 
in.stituted there, it is ])rol)able that the present administration will appoint a 
Court in the I'ornier place. 

By a Parliameiilaiy return just ])rin1ed of the importations of grain from 
our North American colonics, it appears tluif those of w heat amounted, in 
18‘25, to 90,686 tp-s. : in 1826, to 26,821 ; in 18*27, to 50,9*25; in 18‘28, to 
11,415; in 18*29, to 4,,055 ; in 1830, to 58,963 ; in 1831, to 190,796; and 
in 1832, to 89,748. 

SPAIN. 

The news from Spain continues to be of the most indecisive and contra- 
dictory character. Some reports aie favourable to the Queen’s cause, 
others are as much the reverse. Gen. Sarstield makes little progress. On 
the frontier, the Carlists appear to be getting the u])per band. Amidst 
the extraordinary scantiness of information respecting the state of Spanish 
affairs, the activity of the insurgents and the slowness, to say the least of 
it, of the Christines (as the (jueen Regent’s partisans are called) may 
plainly be perceived. But though the insurrection is evidently marching 
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on from province to province of the North of Spain, the Southern portion 
of the kingdom is said to be decidedly in favour of the Queen. Don Carlos 
remains in Portugal. 

PORTUGAL. 

The last weeks have been almost entirely barren of events. The division 
which landed at Pederneira, under the command of General Bento da 
Fran 9 a, being too weak to march against Figueira by land, proceeded 
across the country, and united itself to the army of General Saldanha, of 
which it now forms the left wing. On the 11th iilt. the Miguelites were 
driven from the heights of Pernes, to the left of Santarem, by a force com- 
posed of the 9th Infantry and 12th Ca^adores, and several wind-mills 
which ground wheat for the supply of tiie town were destroyed. The 
resistance made liy the enemy to this operation caused a loss of about 
fifty men in killed and wounded. The investnu'iil of Santarem is gradu- 
ally proceeding, and it is said that the garrison suffer many privations; it 
is not intendecl to carry the iiosition by assault, but to reduce it by famine; 
and the floods which cover the plains surrounding the town, during part 
of the rainy season, will assist the operations of the army. 

TURKEY. 

In consequence of the dearth which prevails in the Crimea, two villages, 
in the neighbourhood of Odessa, have been entirely deserted by their 
inhabitants. In one of them a woman was found dying of starvation. In 
some small towns tliey have been driven to uiak(‘ a s])ecies of pottage with 
the stalks of maize, and, in others, tlu'y have been reduced to make food 
of the bark of trees. Some peasantry of the district of EJizabethgrad, in 
the Government of Cherson, liave slopped the waggons lailen with corn on 
their way to Odessa, and forced their drivers to deliver iqi their loads, 
giving them a receipt signed as j-epresentatives of their respective villages. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATEI.Y DECEASED. 

ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT SAWYER, K.C.B. 

This gallant officer died at Bath. He was the son of Admiial Herbert 
Sawyer, and served under bis father during the war with luir Trarisatlaniic 
Colonies, at the conclusion of which he was in command of the Porcupine 
sloop, at Jamaica. 1 1 c was made Post-Captain in the early part of the year 
1789, and in the following year appointed to tlie Pegasus, 28, on the New- 
foundland station. In 1793, when tlie war with France eonimeneed, he 
commanded the Amphion frigate, from wdiich he was subsequently re- 
moved (1795) to the Nassau, of G4 guns, and cruised with the North Sea 
Fleet till 1797, wdien he was appointed to the Saturn, 74, attached to the 
Western squadron. In 1799 he succeeded Sir Henry Trollope in the 
Russell, which he continued to command until tlie spring of 1801, when he 
joined the Juste, of 80 guns, and accompanied Sir Robert Caldcr to the 
West Indies. On his return to this country he was appointed to super- 
intend the payment of ships at Plynioutli, wdiich appointment he held 
until promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, October 2, 1 807. In the early 
part of 1810 Sir Herbert Sawyer was appointed second in command at 
Portsmouth, and in the latter part of the same year was promoted to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, and appointed Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax 
station, which he held until 1813; and when about to leave that station 
was presented with an address from the Consul, merchants, and inhabitants, 
thanking him for liis gallant and unceasing exertions in the protection of the 
colonics from the attacks of the Americans. In the same year he hoisted 
his flag as Commander-in-Chief at Cork ; and on the 2d of January, 1815, 
he was nominated a K.C.B. At the time of his deatli Sir H. S. was an 
Admiral of the White, to which he was iiromoted in 1825. 
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MARRIAGES 

AfrtmVrf.]— At Mamlicad, Devonshire, the 
Hon. John Sinclair, youngest son of the late 
Earl of Caithness, to Maria Pctronclla, third 
daughter of the late John Church. Kaq. 

J. P. Mtisson, Esq., of the .Middle Temple, 
late Chief Justice of Saint Lucie, to Janet, 
daughter of J, M'Lachlan, Esq., of Jiuddon 
Hall, Essex. 

Francis Ringler Thomson, Esq., Captain 
Royal Engineers, to Selina Harriett Cotton, 
widow of the late G. H. Macartney, Esq., and 
niece of W. A. Brooke, Esq., Chief Judge of 
Benares. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, TI. Boynton, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of 
Burton Agnes in th.at county, to L'Utisn, 
youngest daughter of Walter Strickland, Esq., 
of Cokethorpe Park, Oxf<irdsliire. 

At Croydon, Lieiit. -Colonel Von Graevell, 
7th Prushian Lancers, to Frances, daughter of 
the Kcv. J. L. Chirol, King's Chaplain. 

At Ippolitts, Colonel Shawc, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Jane Grace, second daugh- 
ter of Peter H.irvey Lovell, Esq., of Cole Park, 
Wilts, and Ippolitts, Herts. 

At (;.irunck, Scotland. Captain John Osborn, 
Enniskillen Dragoons, to Catherine, daughter 
ol the late Sir M. $. Stewart, Bart. 

At St. (reorge's, Huuover-squure, Richard, 
eldest sou of E. VV. Edgell, Esq., of Milton- 
pluic. in the county of Surrey, to Juno, eldest 
daughter of the late G. S. Marten, Esq., of 
Marshals Wick, Herts. 

At Abbeyleix Church, the Rev. W. K. Tatam, 
of Church Kirk, Luiicualiirc, to KliKabeth, 
daughter of the lute Sir 11. King, Bart., county 
Rosconiinon* 

At St. George's, Han over-square, the Rev. 


AND DEATHS. 

Henry Yorke, rector of Wimpole, Cambridge- 
shire, to Flora Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart. 

At Croydon, the Rev. J. Smith, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Birmingham, to Cecilia, daughter 
of the late Muzio Clementi, Esq. 

At Patshull, Staffordshire, Mary 
Ann, wife of Sir G. Pigot, Burt. 

Of apoplexy, Major.Gen. Lemuel Warren. 

At Bath, W. R. Shaptcr, M.D., Inspector- 
General cf Military Hospitals. 

At Greenwich, James Jennings, Esq., author 
of “ Jennings's Family Cyclopoedia,” “ Ornl- 
Iho'i.-gin,” &c. 

The Rev. T. Thomas, Vicar of Fentycb, 
Glamorgan, nearly 90 years old, and Father of 
the diocese of LlandatT. 

Commander Charles Rcntham, R.N., son of 
the lute Lieut.- General Benthum, R.A. 

At Edinburgh, aged /O, J. Ferguson, Esq., 
son of the celebrated astronomer. 

At Edinburgh, aged 22, the Hon. C. H. 
Murray, R.N.. brother of the Lite Lord Elibank. 

On the VJth uU., Mr. Joseph Strutt, son of 
the lute Mr. Joseph Strutt, the antiquary, au- 
thor of the Commonplace Book to the Holy 
Scriptures,*' and Record-keeper to the Duke 
o( Northumberland. 

At Woburn Farm, near Chertaey, Vice-Ad- 
miral Charles Stirling, in the 74th year of his 
age. 

At Edinburgh, Jane, wife of William Hors- 
roun. Esq , niid daughter of the late Sir John 
Hamilton Dalrymplc, Bart., of Cousland. 

On the 15lh ult at the Repository, Wool- 
wich, Miss Maclean, late of Geise, Caithness- 
shirc. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 

I.UNDON. 

A plan is under consideration for the improvement of Holborn-hill, which 
removes one {freat objection to those heretofore submitted, vi/.. the interference 
with the trade to the inhabitants. It is proposed to take down the houses from the 
corner of BartlettVlmildiij^;.>, llolhorn, to Seacoal-laiie, Skinner-street, or on the 
np]»osite side from Ilatlon-^^anleii to the top of Siiow-hill, and erect a level terrace 
oil lirick arches between those iioints ; the present houses to be taken down and set 
hack about fifty feet, or in a line witli St. Andrew’s Cliurch, and the arches under 
the ten-ace to be fitted up as shops on llolboni-hill, with a handsome balustrade at 
top. An ornamental arch to be turned over Farringdon-street, on the principle of 
lligh^aie Tunnel, thus form! a grand and commodious level thoroughfare without 
at all interfering with Ilolborii-liill. 

British Museum . — A new room has just been built and finished at the British. 
Museum, on the ground lloor, opposite the passage leading from the old galleries of 
antiquities to the late adilitional gallery. This room is intended to he appropriated 
to Egyptian antiquities, a few of which, bought at Sotheby's sale some time ago, 
are placed in an adjoining apartment. The new room is lofty, and of a moderate 
length and breadth, lighted from above to show the figures to be deposited there 
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to greater advantage. Near the statue of Sir Joseph Banks, in the entrance of 
the Museum, is now a fine one of Shakspeare, similar to tliat which is in the vesti- 
bule of Drury-lane Theatre. 

Goldsmith*' Company, — The new hall for the use of the Goldsmiths’ Company will 
be a very handsome building when finished. Its exterior has an imposing appear- 
ance, particularly the front, in the centre of which are the Company’s arms ^mi- 
rably well executed over the grand entrance, in a/to relievo ; and the architect has 
been profuse in ornamental architecture, both in the front and at the sides, and at 
the back of the building. The sunken columns and pilasters are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals, and other parts of the edifice exhibit corresponding embellish- 
ments. The interior of the hall has every convenience, both culinary and other- 
wise, for giving effect to the science of gastronomy, and preparing luxurious ban- 
quets suitable to the appetites and tastes of one of the most wealthy civic compa- 
nies in the metropolis. The hall, however, is very inconveniently situated at the 
rear of the General Post-ofHec, in Foster-lane, where a carriage cannot turn. The 
other avenues leading to it are equally narrow and incommodious. 

The Postmaster-General has taken measures for extending the Threepenny Post 
to a circle of 12 miles from the General Post-ofRce, including the following post 
towns : — Stanmore, Edgeware, Barnet, Hounslow, Southall, Waltharn-cross, Rom- 
ford, Bromley, Foot's Cray, Croydon, and Kingston, to all which places there will he 
a threepenny post delivery twice a*day (except Foot’s Cray and Waltham-cross, 
which will have one delivery only) in addition to the general post delivery. 


llEDFOUDSlflUE. 

At the annual meeting of the Beds Agricultural Society, a plough was intro- 
duced by Mr. Manning, of Elstow, made by Kansomc, of Ipswich, with an im- 
proved plan for regulating the hind wheel by means of a lever, which enables the 
ploughman to alter the depth of the ]iloiigh as circumstances require it, without 
stopping tlie horses — an advantage, we understood, from Mr. Manning, to be in 
some cases very considerable. Tlie Duke of Bedford's plough was on the Scotch 
swing priuciple. 

UEVONSHlllE. 

A large fossil reptile of the antediluvian age has been taken out of the blue lias 
on Charmouth-beacb, Devonshire. It had been previously sold for four sovereigns 
to a member of the Geological Society, and proved to be of the genus Ichthyosaurus, 
partaking of the alligator and lizard species. It measured about six feet in length, 
and was only to be reached at extremely low tides, which may account for its not 
having been discovered before. 

E.SSEX. 

Desertion of Farms in Essex, — At the suggestion of a correspondent we have 
searched our file to ascertain the quantity of land advertised to be let in this 
county, from Lady-day to Micliaelmas in the present year, and we find tenants 
wanted for upwards of ten thousand acres, vacated by as many as sixty occupiers. 
During that period the price of our best wheats fiuctiiated between €2s. and 
per qr., and the price of Consols was steady at to 89. During the like period, 
in the year 1805, there were not more than two thousand acres announced for 
letting, including two farms in Steeple, belonging to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
coiitainiiig upwards of eight hundred acres, which at that time it was the practice 
to let by tender. The advertisements of farms wanted to hire were, we observe, as 
numerous as those to be let. The price of our best wlieat from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas, 1805, varied from 8fis. to 105«., and Consols from 57 to 59. During 
that year the lease of a farm in Kochford hundred, let upon such terms that the 
outgoing tenant became a bankrupt, was sold for 2000/.— Chelmsford Chrontcle, 

< ^ ^ HUREPORUSHIRE. 

- Ancient Coin, — As some men were clearing a pool near the Rectory, at Stretton, 
in this county, of the mud, which liad been accumulating fi>r many years, they 
loiind a silver groat, of Richard III., in tolerable preservation, though it evidently 
has been clipped round the edge. On the obverse is the etSgy peculiar to the coins 
of the monarch, with the style nearly obliterated, ** Ricard. Di. Gr. Rex. Angl. Z 
Fiance and on the reverse a cross with three pellets, not conjoined in each 
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centre quarter. On the outer circle is the legend, ** Pos Devm Adivtorem Mevm ;** 
and on the inner circle, Civiti London." 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Allotment System . — The good effects resulting from a partial introduction of 
the Garden Allotment System in the neighbourhood of Hornsey, Hants, has fully 
answered the expectations of its promoters. Lord Palmerston, and John Fleming, 
Esq., each set apart some acres of good land, conveniently situate near the town, 
which was let, at a moderate rent, to deserving labourers, in parcels of a quarter of 
an acre. The cultivation of this land has fully occupied the leisure hours of the 
renters and their families, who liave now a proiitable return for their labour, being 
enabled, after payment of rents and taxes, and keeping back a winter’s stock for 
themselves, to bring a quantity of potatoes and vegetables to market. On Monday 
last all the allotment tenants of Lord Palmerston attended at Broadlands farm to 
pay their rent, and, as a reward for their good conduct during the year, they were 
regaled with a good dinner of roast I>eef, plum pudding, and strong l)eer, which was 
served at the Fox public house, adjoining the ground. The conduct of the poor 
men was very orderly, and they departed highly pleased and gratified with his 
Lordship's liberality. 

NORFOLK. 

There has been recently dredged up at Thorpe, by the machine in the employ of 
the Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation Company, an ancient sword, which, from 
its scimitaHike form and general character, has excited some curiosity and interest. 
Its entire length is three feet, two inches ; its blade, of steel, though much cor- 
roded, is still very elastic, and in its broadest part two inches and a quarter. On 
each side, a few inches above the guard, is a rude inlaying of red gold, to represent 
a coronet of three points. The guard is slightly curved, and the extremities 
pierced with a quatrefoil. The grip appears to have been covered with some sub- 
stance, which was lost on its removal from tlie bed of the river, as the metal in 
that part is very perfect* The pommel, of brass, is round, with the'sides flattened, 
upon which is rudely engraved the figure of a monster with human face, and the 
body of a beast. Around this, on each side, is a similar figure, whose tail is covered 
with foliage. It appears, from Strutt iind Meyrick, that scimitars were introduced 
as regular military weapons in the reigiLs of the first and second Edwards. There 
is no clue, however, in the local histories whereby w'e might assign a period to its 
being lost ill the river, unless it was in the year 1277» when King Edward, accord- 
ing to Stow, quoted by Gurdon, in his History of Norwich Castle,” made a mili- 
tary progress through Suffolk and Norfolk, and kept his Easter at Norwich. This 
ancient weapon has been presented to the Norwich Museum by the Directors of 
the Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation. 

SOMERSET. 

Bath Abbey Church . — The workmen in their excavations on the north side have 
discovered further remains of the ancient fabric, on whose site the church was 
erected. Among these relics arc some pavements of the basement of the old 
building in good preservation. A portion of these relics will he kept permanently 
open to public view, by which some idea may he afforded to antiquaries of the ex- 
tent of the building and the character of its architecture. 

WALES. 

A cave is said to liavc been discovered within the Nash Hocks, near Presteign, 
in Radnorshire, on tbe estate of the Earl of Oxford, and at an elevation of some 
hundreds of feet from the plain. Tlie descent from the entrance is 20 feet ; the 
roof, full 30. The dimensions may be 300 feet in eirnimfcrence, but the immense 
size and number of pillars render it impossible fur the eye to ascertain the exact 
admeasurements. This natural curiosity consists in the petrified pillars, which 
appear to have been fortned by dripping from the ceiling or roof. From the length 
of time Nature has been performing her work, many of them at least are six feet 
round at the top. They reach to tlie floor, and have become perfect pillars of stone, 
appearing like inverted cones ; others arc like icicles, or, in common terms, eaves 
droppings. The rocks are situated between tlie Hill Garraway mountains, near 
the river Enwell, where the remains of the ever.memorable Sir Samuel Romilly 
are deposited in the family vault of his late relative, Colonel Foley. It was there, 
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in the midst of cataracts and wildest picturesque scenery, that this great lawyer 
and legislator rested from the fatigues of his profession. 

SCOTLAND. 

Elgin CathedraL^'ln consequence of the important discovery, of four steps to the 
grand west entrance^ which has been hid for ages past by rubbish, the Exchequer 
most readily ordered an excavation of the present approach, and a flight of stone 
steps to bring the visiter at once to the new level. The effect thus produced, by 
restoring to its original and just proportion this magnificent entrance, which has 
ever been an object of admiration to architects, artists, and all persons of taste from 
every part of the island, will he exceedingly striking. The directions of the King’s 
architect for this purpose are now in progress of completion. — Elgin Courier. 

lUELAND. 

Cemetery* — An extensive cemetery is about to be established beyond the limits of 
the city. The state of the churchyards in Dublin is frightful. Bu^ a few days 
since, we were informed by a clergyman, that a body was interred, if indeed that 
can be said, in one of the most populous neighbourhoods, not two feet from the 
surface. This is an outrage upon common decency, both towards the dead and the 
living, that cfills f»)r correction. A cemetery removed from the crowded dwellings of 
the living, and the noisy ainl busy scenes of life, if laid out with taste, and im a 
proper site, will become an object of interest and fond regard, and we (xirdi ally join 
in the anticipation of the Committee that it will have a moral and useful in- 
fluence. — Dublin Evening Post, 

Discovery of a Coal Mine in the Qiucns County. — We have lieen informed that a 
coal mine has lately been discovered on that part of tlie estate of Sir Edward Walsh, 
Bart, called the '‘liushes,” in the Queen’s County. If this mine should turn out 
to he productive, we understand it is the intention of the worthy Baronet to open 
several shafts without delay, which will give employment to a great number of the 
poor of that neighlMnirhood. Sir Edward WaNli is an excellent landlord, and one of 
those really patriotic Irish gentlemen who reside at home, and by the extent of the 
improvements on his estate, dilluses the blessings of comfort and happiness among 
the poorer classes. — Carlow Sentinel, 

The potato crop will this year fall short by at least one-third of the usual ave- 
rage. This failure of the food of the peasantry of this country may possibly lead 
to another appeal to the charitable feelings of the British public ; and the anoma- 
lous spectacle may he exhibited of a peasantry begging for the means of subsistence 
with one hand, whilst with the cither tliey arc straining to raise a princely income 
for an individual who would almost seem to feed upon their discontent. 

The Board of Education in Dublin, up to the Kith of August, received 911 
applications for aid to schools now existing, and 2oU solicitations for aid to esta- 
blish new schools, making a total of 1,179- They have complied witli 5711 
applications in behalf of existing schools, and 142 for the founding new schools. 
The books and tracts employed in the schools in scjiarate religious instruction, with 
the approbation of the members of the Board, wlio are of the same religious per- 
suasiem as the children for Avliose use they are intended, arc thus enumerated 
For Protestant children — Bible, authorized version ; New Testament, ditto ; Church 
Catechism, ditto ; the Church Liturgy; Confession of Faith of the Church of Scot- 
land ; Larger and Shorter Catecliism of the C'hurch of Scotland. For Roman 
Catholic children — Doiiay Testament; Reeve’s History of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; Gahaii’s ditto ; Morality of the Ihble ; Gother on the Epistles and Gospels ; 
Dr. Doyle’s Catechism ; Reilly’s ditto ; Henry’s Historical ditto ; Butler’s General 
ditto ; Catholic Christian Instructed ; Gobbinet’s Instruction to Youth ; Think 
Well On’t; Chalmer's Meditations ; Imitations of Christ. 

Rail Iloads.~^The Stockton and Darlington Railway shares, costing lOG/. L3f. 4d. 
are at 29TI. 10«. The Liverj)ool and Mandiester Railway shares, costing 100/. are at 
210/. The Liverpool and Manchester shares, costing 25/. are at 52/. The Liver- 
pool and Birmingham shares, on which 10/. have been paid, are selling at 11/. 10s. 
The London and Birmingham shares, on which 5/. liave been paid, are selling at 
7/- 10«. The two latter are only in progress. 

Midland Counties Railway. — The provisional committees which had been ap- 
pointed at the towns of Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby, in furtherance of the 
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objects of this important undertaking, have held a meeting at Loughborough, for 
the purpose of considei'ing and maturing the plan to be laid before the publir. The 
result is, tliat a prospectus will be published for the establishment of a grand line of 
railway, for travelling and the carriage of all kinds of merchandise, from Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, to a point of junction with the Birmingliam and Lon- 
don railways, including a branch from the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire col- 
lieries. 

The facility in transmitting cattle of all descriptions from the east coast of Scot- 
land to the London market has caused thousands of acres of arable land to bo ap- 
propriated exclusively to grazing. The gnaziers are in liigh spirits, and are stocking 
their faims and rearing cattle for the London market, where Scottish beasts are in 
great request, and bring remunerating prices. Before the introduction of the cattle- 
carrying steamers, the <*attle from Sf:otland had to travel from the most remote parts 
of tlie Highlands to the interior of I'liglandand of the metropolis ; and besides the 
expense of ti ^ne, feeding, and attendance, tlic animals fell oif considerably, and were nut 
ill proper condition when they arrived atjtheir place of destination. By the steamers 
the cattle are only about 411 hours on the passage to Loudon, and are landed in 
excellent condition. Ham enrers arc suirering severely from the best of bullocks 
being bought up for the English market, and the consequent scarcity of prime 
rumps for curing. The attention of the graziers to the rearing of stock, to meet 
the increased and still increasing demand, will in a year or two, we trust, enable 
them to supply the English and the home market. In the mean time rump hams 
that formerly sold wholesale at bhl. or (k/. per Ih. cannot now be supplied at less 
than and scarce. Last winter the price wasf the same, and will continue so 
until the number of cattle raised is equal to the demand. 

Educaliun Returns , — In pursuance of an address of the House of Commons to 
his Majesty on this sul»j('ct, Lord Melbourne bus addressed a circular to the over- 
seers of the ]ioor of every parish or j>lace in England, requesting satisfactory 
answers to the following que^tions : — \ return of the number of schools in each 
town, parish, or chapel ry, or extraqKirochial place; which return, after stating ilie 
amount of the popnlatioii of the said town or place, according to tiie last census, 
shall specify — 1. Whether the said schools are infant, daily, or Sunday schools. 

2. Whetlier they are conlined, either nominally or virtually, to the use of children 
of the Established Church, or of any other religious denomination. 3. Whether 
they are endowed or unendowed, 4. By what funds they arc supported, if unen- 
dowed, whether by payments from the scholars or otlierwisc. 5. The number and 
sexes of the scholars in each school. (1. The age at which tlie children generally 
enter, and at which they generally quit school. 7* Tlie salaries and other emolu- 
ments allowed to tlie inasters and mistresses in each school. And shall also distin- 
guish — 8. Tliosc schotds wliich lia\e been established or revived since 1018 ; and 

3. Those schools to which a lending library is attached. 


SHERIFFS FOR ENGLAND. 


(^Froui the Lomlon Gazette.') 


The names of those who were nominated for SJieriffs by the Lords of the Council, 
at the Exchequer, on the morrow of St. Martin, in the fourth year of the reigu 
of King William IV., and in the year of our Lord 1033. 


Bedfordithire — Churlos James Metcalf, ol 
Roxtoo, Esq.; Joseph Morns, of Aiiipthill, 
Esq. ; William Astell, of Everloii, Ksq. 

Berkshire— Charles Archer Hoiiblon, of 
Welford-park, Esq.; Bartholomew Wrouph- 
ton, of Wooliey-park, Esq.j Philip Pusuy, of 
pusey, Esq. 

Buckiiighomshire— Sir John Chetwode, of 
Chetnrode, Bart. ; George Simon Harcourt, of 
Ankerwyke-house, Esq. ; Sir William Law- 
raiice Voung, of Princes llisborongli, Bart. 

Cambridgeshire and Ilnntingdoiishire U. 
Huddleston, of Sawstoii, Eaq. ; Richard Eaton, 


of Stetchwurth, E.sq. ; Francis Charles James 
Pemberton, of Truiiipingtoii, Esq. 

Clieshire — Gibbs Crawford Antrobiis, of 
Eaton, Esq. ; William Astley, of Duckenfield, 
Esq. ; Thos.Swettenham.of Swettenham.Esq. 

Cornwall— Charles Prideaux Brune, of Place 
Padstowe, Esq. ; John Buller, of Morvalj Esq ; 
Thomas James Agar Robartes, of Llanlidy rock. 
Esq. 

Cumberland — Henry Howard, of Greystoke 
Castle, Esq. ; Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Hntton-hnll, Bart. } Richard Ferguson, of 
llarker-ludge, Esq. 
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Derbyihlre— William Palmer Morewood, of 
Alfreton-hall, Eeq.; Ashton Nicholas Every 
Mosley, of Con^reve-hall, Esq.; William 
Bacbe Thornhill, of Stanton, Esq. 

Devonshire— Samuel Trehnwke Kekewlch. 
of Penmore, Esq. ; Henry George Cary, of 
Tor Abbey. E^q.; Edmund Pollexfen Bastard, 
()• Kltley. Esq. 

Dorsetshlre—John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erie Drax, of Charborough. Esq. ; 
Edward Doughty, of Upton. Esq. ; Sir Henry 
Dlgby. of Mintun Magnor, Knt. 

Essex — John Round, of Danbury-park. 
Esq. i Thomas William Branston. of Skreeiis. 
Esq.} George William Gent, of Mostyn-park, 
Steeple Bumpstead, Esq. 

Gloucestershire — Joslah Gist, of Worm- 
ington Grange, Esq. ; Harry Edmund Waller, 
of Farmington. Esq.; Michael Hicks Hicka 
Beach, of Wllliamstrlp, Esq. 

Herefordshire— Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
of Goodrlch-court. Knt. ; John Bleeke Lye, 
of Hereford, Esq. ; Richard Webb, of Uon- 
nington-hall, Esq. 

Hertfordshire— William Robert Phillimore. 
of Newbury, Esq.; Levi Ames, of Wheat- 
hampstead. Esq.; William Robert Baker, of 
Bayfordbury, Esq. 

Kent— George Stone, of Chlslehurst. Esq. ; 
John Ward, of Holwood, Esq. ; Sir Edward 
Cholmley Dcering, of Surenden. Bart. 

Leicestershire— Charles Neville, of Holt, 
Esq. } Henry Greene, of Rollestone, Esq. ; 
Thomas Frewen Turner, of Cold Overton. 
Esq. 

Lincolnshire— Charles Kelghtley Tunnard, 
of Frampton, Esq. j Christopher Turner, of 
Stoke, Esq.j Thomas Earle Welby, of Al- 
lidgton-hall. Esq. 

Monmouthshire— John Buckle, of Mathern, 
Esq. j George Rooke, of Llandogo, Esq. ; 
Charles Marriott, of Dixton, Ksq. 

Norfolk — Robert Marsham, of Stratton 
Strawless, Esq. ; Anthony Hammond, of West- 
acre, Esq. I Hudson Gurney, of Keswick, 
iisll. Esq. 

Northamptonshire — William Wood, of 
Brixworth, Esq. j Lewis Loyd, of Overstone, 
Esq. ; William Harris, of Wootton. Esq. 

Northumberland — William Roddam, of 
Roddam, Esq ; Bertram Mitford, of Mitford- 
castle, Esq. } Thomas Riddell, of Fclton-park, 
Esq. 


NottInghamRhIre — Sllngsby Duncombe, of 
Langford, Esq. ; Henry Saville Foljambe. of 
East Retford, Esq. { George Walker, of East- 
wood, Esq. 

Oxfordshire — William Francis Lowndes 
Stone, of Brightwell-house, Esq.; John Fane, 
of Wormsley, Esq.; Thomas Stonor, of 
Stonor, Esq. 

Rutlandshire— Edward Watson Smyth, of 
Gunthorpe, Esq. ; Godfrey Kemp, of Belton, 
Esq. ; Samuel Stokes, of Cadecott, £sq> 

Shropshire — George Jonathan Scott, of 
Betton, Esq.; the Hon. Henry Wentworth 
Powys, of Berwick-house; Sir Ferdinand 
Richard Acton, of Aldenham, Bart. 

Somersetshire — Francis Popham, of West 
Bagborough, Esq. ; William Manning Dod- 
iugton, of Horsington, Esq. ; Thomas Leir, of 
Weston, Esq. 

Staffordshire — Hugh Henshall Williamson, 
of Greenway Bank. Esq. ; Thomas Ilavve 
Parker, of Park Hull, Esq. ; Edward Monk- 
ton. of Somerford, Esq. 

County of Southampton — James Barlow 
Hoy, of Midanbury, Esq. ; Eyre Coote, of 
Weston Park, Esq. ; Henry Weyland Powell, 
of Lyndhurst, Esq. 

Suffolk— John Garden, of Rcdlsham, Esq. ; 
Robert Sayer, of Sil)ton. Esq.; Sir James 
Henry Blake, of Langham, Bart. 

Surrey — George Thomas Nicholson, of Wa- 
verley Abbey, Esq.; James Broadwood, of 
Lyne House, Esq. ; Charles Barclay, of Bury 
Hill, Esq. 

Sussex — Charles Pixon, of Stanstead Park, 
Esq. ; the Hon. Robert Curxon, of Parham ; 
John Davies Gilbert, of Eastbourne, Ksq. 

Warwickshire — Edmund Greswolde,of Mal- 
vern Hall, FIsq. ; Francis Lyttleton Holyoake. 
of Studley ('astle. Esq. ; Samuel Tertius Oul- 
ton, of Leamington Priors, Esq. 

Wiltshire — Thomas 13olton, of Brinkwortli, 
Esq. ; Henry Seymour, of Kooyle, Esq. ; Wal- 
ter Long, of Chalcott House, Esq. 

Worcestershire — John Somerset Packing- 
ton, of Westwood, Esq. ; Sir FZdwurd Blount, 
of Murley Hull, Burt.; John Howard Gal- 
lon, of Hadsor House, F.8q. 

Yorkshire — Henry Preston, of Moreby, Esq.; 
Richard Henry Itoundell, of Gledstoiie, Esq.; 
Sir Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, of Bur- 
ton Constable, Bart. 
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AdelpLi Timutrc, performances at, 1 10, 233, 
370, 511 

Amphitrile, convict-ship, lost, 212, 347 
Amulet, the, 3G2 
Annuals, noticed, 3G0 
Anonymous in Periodicals, on the, 2 
Arabian Nights, dangerous doctrines of, 89 
Arabian, the, a sketch from Nature, 94 
Arctic Land Expedition, 515 
Army, British, in 1833, return of, 239 
Artists' and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 5UG 
Artists, British, winter exhibition of, 365 
Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts 
■ Useful. See [Jseful Arts 
Aunts, my Two, 297 

Aurungzebe, aTaleof Alraschid, noticed, 358 
Ayre, Dr., on the treatment of the cholera, 
357 

Bank Charter Bill, debates on, 246, 248 
Bank of England, profits of, 238 
Bankrupts, 115, 2-14, 380, 526 
Bartleinan, the singer, 184 
Bayly, T. II., Esq., poetry by, 64, 142, 276, 
300, 423 

Beer, to prevent it from becoming acetous, 
242 

Belgium, steam-carriage in, 372 
Berri, Duches': of, in La Vendee, 354 
Beulah Spa, quality of the waters of, 496 
Billington, Mrs., her rich voice, 185, 455 
Bills, private, 400 

Biographical Particulars of Celebrated Per- 
sons lately Deceased— William Wilber- 
force, Esq., 97 ; John Jleriot, Esq., ib.; 
N. G. Clarke, Esq., K.C., tb.; Sir Harry 
Goodricke, Bart., 225 ; Sir John Steven- 
son, ib . ; Hannah More, 226 ; Ferdinand 
VH., King of Spain, 387 ; Raramohuii 
Roy, 388; Richard Hcber, Esq., 391 ; 
Mr. George Robson, 394 ; Admiral Sir 
Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B., 530 
Bicmetcr, the, or Mural Watch, noticed, 498 
Birmingham Steam-Carriage, 399 
Blessington, Countess of, her Conversations 
with Lord Byron, No, X.,33 ; No. XL, 413 
Bonnet, the I»st summer one, 300 
Book of Beauty for 1834, illustrations to it, 
507 

Bourrienne, M. de, madness of, 87 
Boyne, wreck of the, 371 
Braliam, his merits as a singer, 187 
Bray, Mrs., her novels noticed, 502 
Breton’s^xcursions in New South Wales, 
&c., noticed, 602 

Bristol and British Channels, communication 
between, 254 

Bristol and London Railway, 1 27 
British Constitution, remarks on the, 406^ 
Dec . — ^vou XXXIX. no. clvi. 


Brookes, Mr.* re-opening of his school of 
anatomy, 398 

Bulwer, Mr., his England and the English 
noticed, 2 ; the work reviewed, 206 
Byron, Lord, Journal of Conversations with, 
33, 413 

Calcutta, hurricane at, 383 
Campbell, Byron's opinion of his works, 36 
Canada, state of afiPairs in, 528 
Carmichael, Mrs., her Domestic Manners, 
&c. of ihc White, Coloured, and Negro Po- 
pulation of the West Indies, &c. noticed, 1 02 
Carrvorrea, Roman antiquities discovered at, 
126 

Castle, Thomas, his Synopsis of Systematic 
Botany, 359 

Catalani, Madame, her splendid voice, 456 
Cave, curious, described, 255 
Celebrity, thirst for, 417 
Chess, on the game of, 22 
Church, the established, 370 
City of the Clyde, the, 160 
Clarke, N. G., Esq., some account of, 97 
Clover, crimson, cultivation of, 241 
Colonies, state of the, 123, 250, 383, 528 
Comic Ofiering, the, 362 
Commentary, Monthly, 86, 212, 340, 489 
Commercial and Money Market Report, 114, 
244,381, 527 

Commons, House of, proceedings in, 118,248 
Conversations with Lord Byron, 33, 413 
Cookery, science of, in France, 404 
Cooper’s “ Headsman," noticed, 229 
** Corn-Law Rhymes," Elegy by the Author 
of, 431 

Corporations, medical, 89 
Covent-Garden Theatre, performances at, 
367, 508 

Critical Notices of New Publications, 98, 
227, 353, 496 
Criticism, literary, 3 

Crowe, E. B., Esq., his Lives of the most 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen, noticed, 233 
Culinary utensils, improvements in, 525 
Cumberland, Duke and Duchess of, leave 
town for Berlin, 218 
Curates of Ireland, 65 

Dante, to the Portrait of, 1 80 
D’Arcy, Henry, Esq., his letter ti? Charles 
Vernon, Esq., 160 

Davenant, Sir Wra., patent grawWJ 259 
Deaths, 124. 251, 394, 531 ^ 

December Pastoral, 423 
Derinoncourt, General, work by, 354 
D’Haussez, Baron, his views of English so- 
ciety, 403 

Dick Doleful, a sketch from Nature, IS 
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Dirge at Sea, 410 

Divorcee Ddvole, 25 

Drama, the, 109, 234, 367, 508 

Drawing-room Scrap-book, 3G3 

Drummond, his poems noticed, 105 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, '367, 509 

East Indies, accounts from, 383 
Echo Song, 411 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, noticed, 499 
Editorial Autocracy, 90 
Egyptian Antiquities, 372 
Elegy, by the Author of Corn-Law 
Rhymes,’* 431 

Ely’s Winter Lectures, noticed, 104 
Emigration, papers relative to, 110, 385 
Engines, locomotive, 253 
England and the English, by tlie author of 
Pelham, remarks on, 2; the work re- 
viewed, 206 

English, French Libels on the, 402 
Eve, by the iatc Henry Neele, 452 
Exposition of the False Medium and Bar- 
riers excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public, 497 

Factory, the, 17 
Far away, 411 
Fashion, caprice of, 213 
Female Con\irt-ship, the, 276 
Ferdinand Vll., sketch of, 324 ,• his death, 
386 ; biographical memoir of, 367 
Fine Arts, 236, 365, 506 
First of September, the, 52 
Flattery, danmr of, 42 
Flowers and Plants, preserved, 517 
Ford, Dr., his Zenohia, a drama, noticed, 107 
Foreign States, affairs of, 123,251,386 

- - Varieties. See Varieties, Foreign 
Forget Me Not, noticed, 3Gl 

France, national education in, 519 
French Libels on tlie English, 402 
Friendships, habit of disclaiming, 4l8 
Friendship's Offering, noticed, 36l 
Funds, state of, 115, 245, 382, 528 

Gaieties, autumnal, 491 
Gallery, national, design fot*, 215 
Galt, John, his Autobiography, reviewed, 227 
Gafden pots, improved, 242 
Gardens, how to lay them out, 521 
Geographical Society, meeting of, 512 
George, Prince, affliction of, 218 
Godny, sketch of, 325 

Goodricke, Sir UarrV, Bart., some account 
Of, 22.5 . 

Government, the, and the Trades’ Unions, 475 
Grattan, Mr., his acquaintance With the late 
Edmund Kean, 7, 143 
Great Brilain, financial state of, 288, 446 ' 
in 1833, by Baron D’Haussez, 
404 * 

— stale of affairs in, 1 16, 246, 382 

Greece, affairs of, 123 

Gre^ Anthology, translations from, 151 
Greenwich Observatorf, 238 

Hcrdsoni the singer, bis merits, 182 


Haymarket Theatre, tlie, performances at, 

no, 234, 368,510 
Headsman, by Cooper, reviewed, 229 
Health, blessing of, 413 

Heber, Richard, Esq., biographical sketch 

of, 391 

Heiress, a novel, noticed, 357 
Hemans, Mrs., lines to, 93 

; poetry by, 410 

Heriot, John, Esq., some account of, 97 
Hero of Waterloo, 129 
Herschel, Sir John, his Treatise on Astrono- 
my, noticed, 230 

Hester IMalpas, story of, 463 ' 

Hidden literary treasure, 47 
House of Commons, proceedings in, 118, 248 
— Lords, proceedings in, 116, 246 j 
Howitl’s Book of the Seasons, noticed, 360 
Hungerford Market, new, 219 

Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, edited by 
T. K. Hervey, Esa., 236 
Incendiarism, remaiks on, 4S9 
Inhabitants of a Countiy Town, by Miss 
Milford — No. I., a Great Man in Retire- 
ment, 152: No. II., Peter Jenkins the 
Poulterer, 278 

Ireland, curates of, 65 ; education in, 128 

Irish Tobacco, 400 

Irish newspapers, duly paid on, 255^ 

Jones, Mrs. Johu, her Pic-Nic, 433 
Justice, dignity of, 96 
Juvenile Forget Mo Not, 363 

Kay, Stephen, his Travels in Caffraria, no- 
ticed, 35C 

Kean, Edmund, Mr. Grattan’s sketches of, 
his acquaintance wiih, 7, 143 
Kean, Mr., jun,, narrow escape of, 220 
Keepsake for 1834, illustrations to it, 507 
Keightley, Mr., merits of his Mythology, 83^ 
Kemble, Miss, her approaching marriage, 344 
King's College, lectures at, 513 
King’s Theatre, performances at the, 109 

Labourers, allotment of land to, 400 
Iwaird, the Ruined, 171, 301 
Landscape Album, 363 
— — Annual, the, 362 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopoidia, noticed, 230 
Library of Romance, noticed, 5^31 
Lion’s Mouth, the, 91, 3.52, 49C 
Literary Report, 108, 234, 363, 605; 

— - Souvenir, noticed, 362 " » 

Liverpool, commerce of, 398 

Lives of Eminent Sovereigns, noticed, 105 
London and Brighton Railway, 399 
— and Greenwich Railway, 123 
Cattle Market and Abattoirs, 397 

— - ■ health of the inhabitants of, 518 

— ■■ I improvementB, 340 
— — , University of, 125 
Lonely Bird, the, 413 

London, Mr., his Notes on Gardens and 
Country Seats, 375 
Love’s Alas! 352 
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Lyre and Flower^ Ihe, 412 


MacBurnie, Robt., his Peasant's Posy, no- 
ticed, 103 

Malibran, Madame, on the genius of, 8C 
Malt-tax and its effects, 446 
Man, a Great one in Retirement, 152 
Mankind, Byron’s opinion of, 33 
Mann, Mr., his reaping machine, 374 
Marriages, 124, 251, 394, 531 

;• and departures, 342 

Martin, R. M., on the financial state of Great 


Britain, 288,446 

Mary-le-bone Literary Institution, lecture at, 
514 


Mayo, Herbert, his Obseivations oh the Ihju« 
rics and Diseases of the Rectum, 232 
Medical Corporations, 89 
Medico-Botanical Society, proceedingSof,513 
Men and Books — A challenge accepted, 79 ; 
Does Pheedrus deserve his reputation ? 80 j 
his idle vauntings of himself in comparison 
with ADsop, 82 ; merits of Mr. Kcightley’s 
Mythology, 83; Talcs of Classic Lore, 85 
Merit, reward of, 96 

Milford, Miss, her Inhabitants of a Country 
Town, 152, 278 

Moments of Idleness, noticed, 503 
Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry, &c., no- 
ticed, 98 

Monthly Commentary, 86, 212, 340,489 
•—Digest of Occurrences, 1164 2 46, 
382, 528 

More, Hannah, biographical account of, 226 
Murray, Mr., his Manual of Experiments il- 
lustrative of Chemical Science, 107 
Museum of National Manufactures, 378 
Music, on the progress of, from the com- 
mencement of the present century, 18 1, 453 
My Travelling Acquaintance, by the author of 
“ Highways and By-Ways ” — the Hero of 
Waterloo, 129; the Philosopher of thti 
Odenwald, 266 
My Two Aunte, 297 


National Gallery of Practical Science, 522 
Navy, British, in 1833, return of, 239 
NecKcletlis, black, explosion of, 489 
Neele, Henry, lines by, 452 
New Monthly Magazine, a few words from 
the Proprietor of the, 1 
New Snuin Wales, accounts from, 384 
Newspapers, power of the, 408 
Nicholles, John, his work on the teeth, no- 
ticed, 233 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., her lines to Mrs. He- 
mans, 93 

Notes on Periodicals, 424 
Nova Scotia, accounts from, 384 
Nurse M‘Vourneen, noticed, 360 


O’Brien, J. T., Sermons by him, noticed, 501 
O’Connell, Mr., his complaint against the 
press, 119 

October, the month of, is bad, 142 

Ode to Mr. Wilkins, 285 

Odenwald, Philosopher of the, 266 • 


Old Bailey Experience, tioltcecf, 100 
Olympic Theatre, performance^ at, 911 
Oriental Annual, the, 363 
Owen, Mri, his Equitable labour Ekthahne, 
430 

Paganini’s Piddle, 166 

Pardoe, Miss, her Traditions of Porthgat, 503 

Paris, suicides in, 373 ; on a residence at, 493 

Parliamentary Reporters, 91 

Pasta, Madame, her vocal abilities, 460 

Patents, new, 242, 379, 525 

Peel, Miss, portrait of, 367 

Periodicals, notes on, 424 

on the anonymous in, 2 

Peter Jenkins the Poulterer, 278 
Phffidrus, does he deserve his reputation P 80 ; 
his idle vauntings of himself in coitiparlsoii 
with Ailsop, 82 

Philosopher of the Odenwald, 266 
Picken's Traditionary Stories, noticed, 359 
Pic-Nic, Mrs. John Jones's, 433 
Picturesque Annual, the, 3G2 
Pilgrim’s Evening Song to the Evening Star, 
412 

Plagiarism, the order of the day, 426 
Plants, exotic, on the culture of, 112 
Plumslead, murder at, 492 
Poetry — The Factory, 1 7 j Seasonable Dit- 
ties, by T. H. Bayly, Esq., 64, 142, 300, 
423 ; Sonnet, a Village Tombstone, 73 ; 
To Mrs. Hemans, by the Hon, Mrs. E. 
Norton, 93 ; thO Arabian, a sketch from 
Nature, 94 ; To Rosa, 95 } Translations 
from the Greek Anthology, 151 ; To the 
Portrait of Dante, 180; the Female Con- 
vict Shqh byT. H. Bayly, Esq , 276; Ode 
to Mr. Wilkins, 285 ; Love’s Alas ! 352 ; 
Words for Melodies, by Mrs. Hemans, 410; 
Elegy by the Author of “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes,’’ 431 ; Eve, by the late Henry 
Neele, 452 ; Stanzas, by L. E. L., 487 
Poor, land allotted to the^ 253 
Poor-rates, official return of the amount of, 
112 

Population returns, 372 
Portugal, affairs of, 123, 251,530 
PosMiiortem Cogitations of llie late Popular 
Mr. Smith, 74 
Prediction, the, noticed, 499 
Provincial Occurrences, 125, 252, 395, 531 
Publications, new, critical notices of, 98, 227, 
353, 496 ; list of, 108, 234, 364, 505 

Rail-roads, remarks on, 343 
Rammohun Roy, biographical sketch nf, 
Reading and Writing, instruction 
Religion in women, 45 
Rremaius, ancient, 127 
Reporters, Parliamentary, 91 . 

Revenue, quarterly account 
Ritson, Joseph, his 
Robson, George, his dN^h, 394 
Rodwell, Mr., his p/ojected national School 
of music, 493 

Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, illuslrationa 
to it, 507 
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Rosa, Hoes to, 95 

Ross, Capt., return of, 348 ; his letter to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, 395 
Ruined Laird, the, 171,301 
Rural Economy, 112, 241, 373, 521 
Rush, Richard, his Narrative of a Residence 
at the Court of London, 402 
Russia, affairs of, 124, 251 
Russian Finances, 112 
Rutter, Mr., his new method of producing 
heat, 113 

St. James’s Park, improvements in, 252 
Savage, Rev. Henry, character of, 67 
Sawyer, Admiral, biographical account of, 530 
Scott, Mr., his work on the Present State of 
Portugal, 505 

Scott, Sir Walter, portrait of, 3GG 
Seasonable Ditties, by T. H. Bayly, E^q — 
No. I., 64 ; No. II., 142 ; No HI., 300 ; 
No. IV., 423 

September, the First of, by Sylvanus Swan- 
quill, Esq., 52; Don't talk of, 04 
Shakspeare, Byrun’s admiration of, 37 
Sheriffs for England, 535 
Sheppy, isle of, antique remains discovered 
in, 126 

Simon Techy, a character, 4d2 
Sister ! .since I met thee last, 410 
Smith, Mr., post-mortem cogitation.s of, 74 
Societies, proceedings of, 512; King's Col- 
' lege, ib , ; Geographical Society, ib, ; Me- 
dico-Botanical Society, 513 ; Mary-le- 
booe Literary Institution, 514 
Sonnet; a Village Tombstone, 73 
Sounds, on llie doctrine of, 438 
Spain, state of affairs in, 123, 386, 529 
■ ...1 the late king of, 324 

Stanzas, by L. E. L., 487 
Steam-carriages on (^)mmon Roads, 524 
Steam, progress of, 490 
Stephens, Miss, her merits as a singer, 190 
Stephenson, Rowland, fate of, 344 
Stevenson, Sir John, his death, 225 
Stowe, William, his Toxicological Chart, no- 
ticed, 231 

Strand Theatre, performances at, 369, 511 
Strickland, Agnes, her Historical Tales of 
Illustrious British Children, 232 
Sugar, raw, improved, 516 
Suicides, estimate of, 252 ; remarks on, 490 

Tales of Classic Lore, recommended, 85 
Tardy, the late Mr., 193 . 

Taxation in 1832,289 

Taxes, refusal to pay them, 348 ; amount of, 


Taxes, which destroy the morals of the peo- 
ple, or lessen their health, 443 
Telescope, gigantic, 419 
Theatres, metropolitan, chronological history 
of their origin and progress', 257 ; remarks 
on the two winter ones, 350 
Tom Cringle’s Log, noticed, 498 
Trade, new product in, 373 
Trades’ Unions, remarks on the, 477 
Translations from the Greek Antliology, 151 
Treasure, hidden literary, 47 
Trevelyan, a novel, noticed, 500 
Turner's Annual Tour, illustrations to it, 508 

United States, cotton manufacture of, 372 
Ural Mountains, productiveness of the mines 
in the, 518 

Useful Arts, 113, 242, 377, .522 
Usher, Mr., his translation of the Ode.s of 
Anacreon, 504 

Uwins, Dr., his Treatise on the Disorders of 
the Brain and Nervous System, noticed, 
353 

Vaccine Board, report on the .subject of, 517 
Van Dieman’s Land, accounts from, 385,529 
Viifieties, Domestic, 110, 238, 370, 515 

— , Foreign, 1 12, 240, 372, 518 

Vegetation, observations on, 373 
Vernon, Charles, Esq., letter of Henry 
D’Arcy, Esq. to, 160 

Victoria Theatre, performances at, 109, 231, 
369, 511 

Village Tombstone, 73 

WakcGcld Education Return, 400 
Waldeinar, romance of, noticed, 231 
Walk and a Dinner, 334 
Wallis’s Select Passages from thi, Georgies 
of Virgil and the Piiarsalia of Lucan, no- 
ticed, 501 

Watering-places, remarks on, 345 
Waterloo, the hero of, 129 
West Indies, accounts from, 123, 250, 529 
Whewell, W., his address delivered in the 
Senate-house in Cambridge, 104 
Whigs, difficulties of the, 475 
Wiffen, J. H., his Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Russell, noticed, 99 
Wilberforce, Wm., Ksq.,some account of, 97 
Wilkins, Mr., his design for a national gal- 
lery, 215 ; ode to, 285 
William IV., his address to Parliament, 247 
Witty’s Improved Stoves, 377 
Woman, on de.scribing, 33 
Women, the most unfortunate of, 313 
Words for Melodies, 410 
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